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Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  essayist;  1863-64  he  was  assistant  Professor  of  En- 
born  in  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1845;  gineering  at  VV^est  Point.  He  was  in  many 
was  educated  at  Williams  College  and  at  battles  of  the  war,  and  assisted  in  reduc- 
Columbia  University;  and  became  asso-  ing  several  strongholds  in  the  vicinity  of 
ciate  editor  of  The  Outlook.  He  is  a  Mobile.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April 
trustee  of  Williams  and  Barnard  Colleges,  23,  1869. 

and  president  of  the  New  York  Kinder-  MacAlister,  James,  educator;  bom  in 

garten  Association.     His  publications  in-  Glasgow,   Scotland,   April   26,    1840;   was 

dude  Essays  on  Work  and  Culture;  Es-  educated  at  Brown  University  and  at  the 

says  on  Books  and  Culture;  Essays  on  University  of  New  York.     In  1874-81  he 

Nature    and    Culture;    My    Study    Fire;  was   superintendent  of  public   schools   in 

Under   the   Trees   and  Elseichere;   Short  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  1883-91  held  the 

Studies  in  Literature;  Essays  on  Literary  same  office  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.     He  then 

Interpretation;  Norse  Stories  Retold  from  became  president  of  the  Drexel  Institute 

the  Eddas,  etc.  in  the  latter  city.    He  is  a  member  of  the 

McAfee,    Robert    Breckikridoe,    law-  American  Philosophical   Society,  and  has 

yer;  bom  in  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  in  Febru-  published  Drexel  Institute;  Philadelphia; 

ary,   1784.     During  the  War  of   1812  he  and  many  addresses,  reports,  and  papers 

served  in  the  Northwestern  army,  beconi-  on  education. 

ing  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Rich-  McAllister,    Fort,    Capture    of.     As 

ard   M.  Johnson;    was  prominent   in   the  Sherman's  army,  marching  from  Atlanta 

politics   of   Kentucky,   of    which    he   was  to    the    sea,    approached    Savannah,    they 

lieutenant-governor  in  1820-24.     He  pub-  found   Fort  McAllister,  at  the  mouth  of 

lished  a  History  of  the  War  of  J812.     He  the  Ogeechee  River,  a  bar  to  free  communi- 

died    in   Mercer   county,   Ky.,   March    12,  cation  with   the  ocean,   and   on   Dec.    13, 

1849.  1864,  General  Hazen  was  ordered  to  carry 

McAlester,  Miles  Daniel,  military  of-  it  by  assault.    With  a  division  of  the  15th 

fleer;  born  in  New  York,  March  21,  1833;  Corps    Hazen    crossed    the    Ogeechee    at 

graduated   at   West    Point   in    1856,   and  King's  Bridge,  and  at  1  p.m.  that  day  his 

entered  the  engineer  corps  in  May,  1861.  force  was  in  front  of  the  fort — a  strong 

He  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  en-  enclosed  redoubt,  garrisoned  by  200  men 

gineer  officers  of  the  United  States  army  under    Major    Anderson.      Sherman    and 

during  the  Civil  War,  being  successively  Howard  repaired  to  a  signal -station  where, 

chief  engineer  in  a  corps  of  the  Army  of  with   glasses,    they   could   see   the   move- 

the  Potomac,  of  the  Department  of   the  ments  against   the   fort.     Hazen's   bugles 

Ohio,  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  of  sounded  and  the  division  moved  to  the  as- 

the  Military  Division  of  the  West.     In  sault.    A  little  before  a  National  steamer 

VI. — A  1 
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appeared  below  the  fort,  to  comniuiiicate 
with  tbe  National  arm;,  but  her  com- 
inuader  wsb  not  sure  whether  Fort  Mc- 
AlliaUr  waa  stiil  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. All  doubt  wan  soon  removed. 
Uazen's  charging  troops,  after  a  brief  but 
desperate  struggle,  lighting  hand-to-hand 
over  the  parapet,  won  a  complete  victory. 
I'he  fort,  garrison,  and  armament  were 
soon  in  possession  of  the  Nationals,  who 
ID  the  struggle  had  lost  ninety  men,  killed 
and  wound»l.  The  Confederates  lost  near- 
ly fifty  men.  Sherman  had  seen  the  entire 
eonltict,  and  when  the  American  flag 
waved  over  the  tort,  he  and  Howard 
hastened  thither  in  a  small  boat,  unmind- 


two  years  he  was  tbe  chief  engineer  Knd 
acting  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 
During  the  building  of  the  new  capitot  at 
Albany  he  was  one  of  the  consulting  en- 
gineers. He  died  in  New  Brighton,  SUten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.   Ifl,  1890. 

MacArthur,  AKTitua,  military  officer; 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  June  1,  1S45;  aon 
of  Judge  Arthur  MacArthur;  of  Scotch 
descent.  He  entered  the  Union  army  as 
first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  24th 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  Aug.  4,  1862;  was 
promoted  major,  Jan.  25,  18G4,  and  lieu- 
tenant, colonel  and  brevet  colonel  in  May, 
1805.  On  Feb.  23,  1806.  he  was  com- 
missioned  Bucceasivety   second    lieutenant 


McAlpiae,  Wti.liau  Jarvib,  civil  en- 
gineer; born  in  New  York  City  in  1812: 
was  educated  in  New  York,  and  in  1827- 
46  was  an  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  Afterwards  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  construction  of  dry-docks 
in  the  Brooklyn  navy -yard.  He  became 
New  York  State  Engineer  in  I8S7.  and 
was  made  State  Railroad  Commissioner 
two  years  later.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  In  18T0  he  won  the 
prize  which  had  been  otTered  by  the  Aus- 
trian government  for  the  best  plan  for 
improving  that  part  of  the  Danube  River 
known  as  "  The  Iron  Gates."  Mr,  Me- 
Alpine  constructed  the  flrst  water-works 
in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Albany.     For 


and  first  lieutenant  in  the  ITth  United 
States  Infantry;  was  promoted  captain 
in  the  36th  Infantry,  July  28,  1800,  and 
transferred  to  the  20th  Infantry,  Sept.  21 
of  the  same  year :  was  promoted  major 
and  assistant  adjutant .  general,  July  1, 
18H0;  lieutenant  -  colonel.  May  20,  1806. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  made  an  except 
tionally  brilliant  record,  and  was  several 
times  mentioned  in  orders  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  daring.  On  one  occasion 
he  recaptured  some  fnion  batteries  at  the 
very  moment  the  Confederates  were  about 
to  turn  them  on  the  Union  forces,  and 
took  ten  battle  flags  and  400  prisoners.  He 
signally  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Stone  River.  Missionary  Ridge, 
Perryville,  Ky. ;  Dandridge,  and  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  For 
his  exceptional  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge  he  was  awarded  one  of 
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the  congTesBiimiil  medals  of  honor.    After    taj  time  since  Feb.  t. 


the  declaration  of  «&r  againat  Spain,  i 


,  faave  been 
ilted  SUtei 
I   capaclcj,   KDd 


Iniarrectlon   asalnst    tbe    1 

either   a   mllltBrr   ot   a   cl... , ,, 

who  ■hall  wit  bin  ■.  period  of  ninetr  da;i 
from  tbe  date  bereof  tormallf  renounce  all 
eoDnectloD  with  encb  Insurrection  and  aub- 
ecdbe  to  a  declaration  BcknowledglnE  and 
accepting  tbe  aoverelgnty  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  In  and  over  the  Phlllpploe 
lilandB.  The  priT liege  herewith  published 
Ii  extended  to  all  concerned,  without  any 
reierratlon  wbatexer,  eiceptlng  that  persoaa 
who  hare  Tlolated  tbe  law>  ot  war  during 
tbe  period  of  actlre  hoetlUtlee  are  not  em- 
braced wltbln  tbe  scope  ot  thla  smneetji. 

"  All  who  deeire  to  take  adTantage  ot  the 
term*  herewith  aet  forth  are  requested  to 
preaent  tbemiielTea  to  the  commanding  otDcen 
ot  the  American  troopa  at  the  most  convenleot 
BUIlon,  who  wilt  receive  them  with  due  COD- 
■IderatloD  according  to  rank,  make  proTlalon 
tor  their  Immediate  wantB,  prepare  the  uecee- 
aary  records  and  thereafter  permit  each  In- 
dividual to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago according  to  his  own  wishes,  for  which 
purpose  tbe  United  States  will  turnlsh  such 
transportation  aa  may  be  available  either  by 
railway,    ateamboat     or    wagon.    .  Prominent 

1898,  he  was  appointed  »  brigadier-general  m[™ry  "go"Te°'<fr.  Vr^wkh "the*' Hoarli  'of 
<rf  Totnnteers.  He  was  one  of  the  first  American  CommlsBlonera.  win  be  permitted  to 
gnierk]  officers  to  be  sent  to  the  Philip-    »'■'*   "■"" 


pines,  and  for  his  services  at  the  capture 
of  tbe  city  of  Manila  was  promoted  to 
major-general,  Aug.  13.  At  the  time  of 
tbe  Filipino  attack  on  the  Americans  in 
the  Buburba  of  Manila,  Feb.  4,  ISDD,  he 
was  in  command  ot  the  2d  division  of  the 
8th  Army  Corps,  which  included  the  fa-  "^eed 
mous  20th  Kansas  Regiment,  under  com- 


pu  rpose. 
"In 


DTlded    with 
r  to  D 


that 


..  .  .._  ..juiting  from  the  varfoua  i 
turbances  which  olnce  lW>a  have  Biuieei 
each  other  so  rapidly,  and  to  provide  In  so 
measure    for    dealltute    aoldlers    during 

■y  period  which  must  InevKabty  e 

eneral  peace,  the  mllllary  authorli 

of   the    United    Stales   will    pay   30    penoa 

who  presents  a   rifle   In  good   c 


mand  of  Col.  Fbedebick  Funsron  (q.v.),  aition.                       ahthur  macArtikii 

ttnd    tbe    equally    famous    UUh    Battery.  "  Major  General,    United    Stales    Volunteers, 

On    Jan.    2,    1900,    he    was    promoted    to  ""Itary  Governor.- 
brigadier-general    in    the    regular    army ; 

on   the   relief   of   Gen.   Elwell    B.    Otis  Dcfininq  Restraints  of  Slartial   Law. — 

^q.    c.)    as   commander    of    the   Military  On  Dec.  20.  1!)00,  he  issued  the  following 

Division   of   the   Philippines,   soon   after-  proclamation,  orilering  the  strict  enforce- 

wards  Genera]   MacArthur  was  appointed  mcnt  of  martial  law  ngainBt  the  Filipino 

his  successor;   and  on  tlic  reorganization  insurgents,   and    further   defining;   the   in- 

of  the  army,   in   February,   IDOl,  he  was  tentions  of  the  United  States  government: 
promoted  to  major-general  U.  S.  A.,  and 

confirmed  aa  commander  of  the   Division  "  in  the  armed   strugnle  against   tbe  sov- 

Of  the  Philippines.  "e'e"    P"""   ■>'    '^e    united    Stalea    now    In 

-       ,    •     .          ,            .         TT    ]         •      1  progress  In   these   [slands   Frequent   v  o  at  ona 

Proclaxmtng    Amneati/.— Under    instrue-  J,,   important  provisions   of   (he   laws   ot  war 

tions  from  Washington,  be  promised  am-  have    recently    manltestpd    themselvcB.    ren- 

nesty   to   the   Filipino   insurgents   in   the  dering   It   Imperative,    while   rejecting  every 


following  terms  I 


term    belllgerei 
understood,    to 


■lllgere 


"  MAHii.a,  June  21, 
"  By    direction    of    the    Tresldenl 

United    States    tbe    undersigned    announces  piinlshmenlH    altarh     lo     it 

amoeaty.    with   complete   Immunity   for    the  thereof,  and   that   their  alrl 

past   and   abaoTute   liberty  of   action   for   the  required,   not  only   by   combt 

(otare,   to  all   persons  wtM   are   now   or  at  as  well   by  non-combatants. 


cy  of  t 

Illy  0 


'epfed    and 
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rMldlDf    within    occupied    placee.     In    pnr-  tent  r«turna  to  thetr  homu  aad  arootloDa, 

■uftDcC  of  Ibis  parpOM  reference  Is  made  to  dlynt    themselTes    ot    tti«    character    ol    lol- 

the  eertalD  prorlilona  ot  the  Ian  or  war,  aa  dlera.  aod,   tf  captured,  are  not  entitled  to 

moit  eaaentlal  tor  conatderatloo  under  prea-  the  prIvlJeBPs  of  prisoners  of  war.    It  ta  well 

ent  condition.  known    that    many    of    the    cwcupled    towna 

"  Notice  !■  accordlnnly  glTen  to  the  Inanr-  anpport  and   encourage  men   who  habitually 

gent   leadera  alreadj  committed   to,   or   who  asiume   the  aemblance  of  peaceful   puraulta, 

maj  be  contemptatlnx  a  ByHtem  of  war,  that  but    wbo    have    armii    bidden    outHlde    of    the 

the     practice     thereof    will     necesaarllj     ter-  towna.  and  periodically  slip  out  lo  tske  part 

minate     the    poulblUt;     of    thoae    enKasluK  In  ituerllla  war. 

therein    returning    to    norma]    cItIc    relatlana  "The  tact  that  auch  men  have  not  hereto- 

In  the  Pblllpplnea.     That  la  tu  say.   persona  fore   been   held    reaponalble   for    Ibeir   aitlona 

charged    with    Tlolallon   of    the   laws   of   war  la    slmpl;    an    evidence    of    the    iwllcltude    of 

moat,  aooner  or  later,  be  tried  for  felonloua  (be  L'nited  Htacea  tn  avoid  all  appearance  of 

Crimea,    with    all    the    attending    poaalblllllea    harabneM   In   paclfjli       

Of  conviction :  or,  aa  an  only  mpana  ot  escape  of  any  defect  In  thi 

tberefrom,    must    become    fugitive    crimlnala  " 
beyond  the  Jorlsdictlan  of  the  United  Ktati 
which.  In  effect,  meana  I"   ' 


of  the  ari'blpelago  are  ni>w  Inalructed  aa  to 
the  prwlae  naiure  of  (be  Ibw  applicable  In 
HUi'b  canes,  and  are  warned  to  mlatruat  lead- 


as  applying  to  ihemaelvea 
;upied  place  who  campaign,  but  li 
.  sarll/  expose  all 
poaslbllltj  of  tr 


only   require  soldiers  t 


upon  duties  tbat  neces 
n  engaKe  therein  to  thi 
or  a  capital  oITence," 


long  eipatrlatloD. 

Here  the  rules  c 
personH  residing  in 

are  working  against  the  government  a) 
cited. 

-The  prioclp.!  object  of  this  proclamation  ,  M^ArthuT  DuNCA^  nulit^ry  officer; 
la  lo  Initroct  all  claaaea  throughout  the  uo™  ">  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  June  U, 
archipelago  as  to  the  rtqnireinenta  of  the  1772.  JIJs  father  removed  to  the  Ohio 
laws  of  war  In  respect  of  the  partlcuiara  frontier  of  Pennxylvania  when  Duncan 
herein    referred    to.    and    to    advise    all    con-    _  ,        ._,,  _  ,  i.     -   l.     _ 

eemed  of  the  purpoi*  to  e.act.  In  the  future.  ""»  <">'?  ^'K^t  J^'"  of  age.  At  eighteen 
prcclw  compliance  therewith.  The  practice  he  volunteered  in  defence  of  the  frontier 
of  tending  supplies  to  Insurgent  troops  from  againxt  the  Indiana,  and  served  in  Har- 
placeji  occupied  by  the  Lnlted  States,  aa  la  ^,^g  campaign  (see  Harmar,  .Tosiah), 
now  the  case,  must  cease.     If  contomaclons  or    ,,    ,    ,.         ■;    ^  '        ,  ' 

fiilnt-hearted  persons  continue   to  engage  tn    McArthur   became  a   surveyor,   and,  pur- 
thla  traOc  they  must  be  prepared  to  answer 
for    their   actlona    under   tba   penalties   de- 
clared In  this  article. 

rules  apply  wltb  special  for 
Manila,  which  la  well  known  aa  a  rennexvous 
tnna  which  an  eitenalve  cnrreapondenre  Is 
dlstrlbated  to  all  parts  of  the  archipelago 
by  lympalbliera  with  and  by  emlasarleg  of 
the  Insurrection.  All  persona  In  Manila  or 
elsewhere  are  again  reminded  tbat  the  entire 
archipelago,  tor  the  time  being,  la  neces- 
■arlly  auder  the  rigid  restraints  ot  martial 
law.  and  that  any  contribution  of  advice,  In- 
(ormallon,  nr  supplies,  and  all  correspond- 
ence the  effect  of  which  Is  to  give  aid,  sup- 
port encouragement,  or  comfort  to  the  armed 
Opposition  In  the  Held,  are  flagrant  violations 
of  American  Intereats.  and  persons  so  en- 
gaged are  warned  to  conrorm  to  the  lawn 
which  apply  to  occupied  places  as  herein  set 
forth. 

"  The  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  i>r 
Manila  are  especially  admonished  that  any 
article  published  tn  the  midst  of  such  mar 
tial  environment  which  by  any  coostruclion 
can  be  classed  aa  sedltloua  must  be  regaid- 
ed  as  Intended  lo  Injure  the  army  of  occu- 
pation and  as  subjecling  all  connected  with 
the  publication  to  such  punitive  action  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  undersigned. 

"Men  who  participate   In   hostllltlea  with-      i      ■        i  ... 

•It  klu  1-n   ol   .   „im"iV  .iS  "■!'";»?  '"."^  "■?"•  '""""  ' 

force,   and   without  sharing  continuously   In    xioeh  Isnded  Wealth.     Up  wan  a  member 

Ita  operations,  but  who  do  so  with  Intermit-    of   the   Ohio   legislature   in    1803,   and   in 
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1808  became  major-general  erf  the  State  1,100  British  regulars.  He  arrived  at 
militia.  When  war  was  kindling  he  was  Sanwich,  Nov.  17,  and  there  discharged 
chosen  colonel  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  his  band.  That  raid  was  one  of  the  bold- 
and  was  second  in  command  at  the  sur-  est  operations  of  the  war.  He  skimmed 
render  of  Detroit  {q.  v.).  In  the  spring  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  British  terri- 
of  1813  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-gen-  tory  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  In 
eral,  and  in  1814  succeeded  General  liar-  the  fall  of  1815  he  was  elected  to  the 
rison  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  in  1816  he  was  ap- 
West.  pointed  a  commissioner  to  conclude 
Late  in  the  summer  of  1814,  the  critical  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes.  He  was 
situation  of  General  Brown's  army  on  again  an  Ohio  legislator  and  speaker  of 
the  Niagara  frontier  induced  General  Mc-  the  House,  and  in  1819  was  sent  to  Con- 
Arthur  to  make  a  terrifying  raid  in  the  gress.  He  was  governor  of  Ohio  from 
western  part  of  Canada,  to  divert  the  at-  1830  to  1832,  and  while  in  that  office 
tention  of  the  British.  He  arrived  at  De-  he  met  with  a  serious  accident,  from  which 
troit  Oct.  9,  with  about  700  mounted  men  he  never  recovered.  He  died  near  Chilli- 
which  he  had  raised  in  Kentucky  and  cothe,  O.,  April  28,  1839. 
Ohio.  Late  in  that  month  he  left  Detroit  McBryde,  John  McLaken,  educator; 
with  750  men  on  fleet  horses,  and,  with  born  in  Abbeville.  S.  C,  Jan.  1,  1841; 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  passed  up  the  lake  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
and  St.  Clair  River  towards  T^ke  Huron,  1800.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
to  deceive  the  Canadians.  On  the  morn-  till  1863,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
ing  of  the  25th  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Confederate  Treasury  Department.  At 
river,  pushed  on  in  hot  haste  to  the  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  farming 
Moravian  towns,  and  on  Nov.  4  entered  in  Virginia.  In  1879-82  he  was  Professor 
the  village  of  Oxford.  He  appeared  im-  of  Botany  and  Agriculture  in  the  Univer- 
heralded,  and  the  inhabitants  were  great-  sity  of  Tennessee;  and  in  1SS3-87  Pro- 
ly  terrifie<l.  There  he  disarmed  and  fessor  of  Botany  and  president  of  the  South 
paroled  the  militia,  and  threatened  in-  Carolina  College.  He  then  beearne  prosi 
stant  destruction  to  the  property  of  any  dent  of  the  University  of  South  (\irolina 
one  who  should  give  notice  to  any  British  and  director  of  the  South  (iJaroIina  agri- 
post  of  his  coming.  Two  men  did  so,  and  cultural  experiment  station.  In  1891  he 
their  houses  were  laid  in  ashes.  On  the  was  chosen  president  of  the  Virginia  Poly- 
following  day  he  pushed  on  to  BurforB,  teehnic  Institute  and  director  of  the  Vir- 
where  the  militia  were  casting  up  in-  ginia  agricultural  experiment  station, 
trenchmcnts.  They  fled  at  his  approach,  McCabe,  Ciiaulks  Cardwell,  clergy- 
and  the  whole  region  was  excited  with  man;  born  in  Athens.  O.,  Oct.  11,  1836; 
alarm.  The  story  went  before  him  that  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
he  had  2,000  men  in  his  train.  He  aimed  versity,  and  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
at  Burlington  Heights,  but  at  the  Mo-  odist  Episcopal  Conference  in  1860.  In 
hawk  settlement,  on  the  Grand  River,  1862  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
near  Brantford,  he  was  confronted  by  a  122d  Ohio  Infantry.  During  the  battle  of 
large  body  of  Indians,  militia,  and  dra-  Winchester  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
goons.  Another  British  force,  'with  ar-  spent  four  months  in  Libby  prison.  Af- 
tillery,  was  not  far  distant,  so  McAi*thur  ter  his  release  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
turned  southward,  down  the  Ix)ng  Point  but  soon  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of 
road,  and  drove  some  militia  at  a  post  the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 
on  the  Grand  River.  There  he  killed  sign  {q.  v.),  for  which  he  raised  large 
and  wounded  seven  men  and  took  sums  of  money.  When  peace  was  con- 
131  prisoners.  His  own  loss  was  one  eluded  he  settled  in  Portsmouth,  O.,  and 
killed  and  six  wounded.  He  pushed  on,  was  appointed  financial  agent  for  Wesley- 
destroying  fiouring-mills  at  work  for  the  an  University.  In  1884  he  became  secre- 
British  army  in  Canada,  and,  finding  a  tary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission- 
net  of  peril  gathering  around  him,  he  ary  Society,  and  has  since  become  widely 
turned  his  face  westward  and  hastened  to  known  because  of  the  very  large  sums  of 
Detroit,    pursued,    from   the   Thames,   by  money  he  has  raised  for  the  society.    He 
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wms  elected  bisbop  in  ISOQ.  He  has 
lectured  on  The  Bright  Side  of  Libby 
PrUon. 

HeCabe,  Jaues  Dabxet,  author;  born 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  July  30,  1842;  received 
ait  academic  education.  His  pulilicationa 
include  Fanaticism  and  iti  Rcsaita;  Life 
0/  Ocn.  Thomas  J.  Jnckaon;  Memoir  of 
Oen.  Albert  S.  Johnston;  Life  and  Cam- 
paigns of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee;  Planting 
the  Wildemraa;  The  Great  Republic;  His- 
tory of  the  Grange  Uocemcnt ;  Centennial 
Eistory  of  the  United  Blatca;  Lights 
and  Shadojcs  of  Xeic  Tork  Life,  etc. 
He  died  in  GermantowD,  Pa.,  Jao.  27, 
1863. 

McCnbe,  William  Goboos,  educator; 
born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  4,  1841 ; 
graduated  at  the  Univemity  of  Virginia 
in  1861 ;  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  becoming  a  captain 
in  the  3d  Artillery  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  After  the  war  he 
founded  and  became  head  master  of  the 
Univeraity  School  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
which  he  subsequently  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  is  the  author  of  The  De- 
fence of  Petersburg ;  an  edition  of  Crrsar's 
Oallic  War;  Ballads  of  Battle  and  Bra- 
very, etc. 

HcCrII,  Edward  R.,  naval  officer;  bom 
in  Charleston,  R.  C,  Aug.  5.  1790;  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1809,  and  in 
tlie  summer  of  1813  was  lieutenant  of  the 
brig  Enterprise.  In  the  action  with  the 
Boxer,  Sept.  4.  1813.  his  commander  (Lieu- 
tenant Burrows)  was  mortally  wounded, 
when  the  command  devolved  upon  McC'all, 
who  succeeded  in  capturing  the  liritish 
vessel.  For  this  service  Congress  voted 
Dim  a  gold  medal.  He  was  made  master- 
commander  in  IS2.>,  and  captain  in  1835. 
He  died  in  Jtordentown,  N.  J.,  Julf  31. 
1853. 

HcCall,  Georde  Archibald,  military 
otilrer;  born  In  Philadelphia,  March  Id, 
1802;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1822;  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in 
Flori<lA.  and  served  in  the  war  against 
Uexico,  in  which  he  was  assistant-adju. 
tant.gcneral  with  the  rank  of  major,  at 
the  beginning.  Ijite  in  16-t7  he  was  pro- 
tnoled  to  major  of  infantry;  was  made 
inspectorgenernl  in  18.'>0;  and  in  .April, 
1653,  resigned.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,   he  organized   the   Peunaylvania   Re- 


serve Corps,  consisting  of  15/100  men,  and 
was  made  brigadier -genera  I  in  May,  1861. 
This  force  was  converted  intu  three  di- 
vifcions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
his  command,  and  they  did  gallant  service 
in  McClellan's  campaign  against  Richmond 
in  1862.  Made  captive  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Malvern  Uills,  he  suf- 
fered such  rigorous  conflnemcDt  in  Rich- 
mond that  he  returned  home  in  broken 
health,  and  resigned  in  March,  1803. 
He  died  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  20, 
1808. 

HeCall,  HcGR.  military  oflicer;  bom  in 
South  Carolina  in  1707;  joined  the  army 
in  May,  1704;  was  promoted  captain  in 
August,  1800.  When  the  army  was  re- 
organized in  1802  he  was  retained  in  the 
2d  Infantry;  was  hrevetted  major  in  July, 
1812;  and  served  during  the  second  war 
with  England.  He  was  the  author  of  * 
nittory  of  Georgia.  He  died  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  July  9,  1824. 

KeCftlla,  BowHAX  Hexdbt,  naval  offi- 
cer; bom  in  Camden.  N.  J.,  June  19,  1844; 
u-as  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy, 
Kov.  30,  1801;  was  at  the  Naval  Academy 


in  1861-64:  promoted  ensign,  Nov.  1,1800; 
master,  ]>ec.  I  following;  lieutenant, 
March  12,  1808;  lieutenant-commander, 
March    20,    1800;    commandert    Not.    3, 
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18S4;   Md   capUin,   Mareli   3,    1699.     In  in  1875,  and  became  a  fanner.       In  1ST7 

1890,  while  coDimander  of  the  EnterprUe,  he  taught  Mhool  at  Demopolia,  Ala^ ;    in 

he   was    tried    by    court-martial    on    five  1878-83  waB  asBistant  Profeasor  of  Chem- 

charges.   found   guilty,   and   sentenced   to  ietry   in   the   Univergitf   of   Alabama;   in 

BUppenHlon  for  three  jeara  and  to  retain  1SS3  -  90    was   chemiBt   to   the   Geological 

hia   number   on    the   list   of   commanders  Survej'   of    Alabama,    and    slao    asBiatant 

during  BUBpcnaion.     During  the  war  with  Slate  geologist;   and  since   1800  has  been 

Spain  he  was  in  command  of  the  Marble-  chief  aasistant  geologist  of  Alabama.     He 

htad,    and   ao    diatinguisbed    himself,    ea-  is  a  member  nf  the  American  Institute  of 

peciallf   by   his    servicea    in   Guantanamo  Mining    Engineers;    and    the    author    o{ 

Bay,    that    the    President    cancelled    the  many    geological    papers,    maps,    reports, 

court  -  martial's    sentence    of    suspension  etc. 

at  the  request  of  the   Secretary  of  the  XcCann,    Williau    Penh,    navfil   ofB- 

Navy,  and  the  written  petition  of  all  bis  cer;    bom    in   Paris,   Ky.,   May   4,    1830; 

classmates.     After  bis  promotion  to  cap-  graduated    at    the    United    States    Naval 

tain  he  was  given  command  of  the  pro-  Academy  in  1854 ;  entered  the  navy  with 
tected  cruiser  Newark,  with  orders  to  pre- 
pare her  for  the  run  to  the  Philippinea. 
For  the  speed  with  which  he  accomplished 
this  duty  he  was  officially  complimented 
by  the  Navy  Department.  When  the  Box- 
er troubles  in  China  called  for  foreign  in- 
tervention, Capta-in  McGalla  was  ordered 
to  Taku,  and  there  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  American  detachment 
ordered  on  shore  duty.  On  the  march 
beaded  by  Admiral  Seymour,  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  planned  for  the  relief  of  the 
foreign  legations  in  Peking,  it  was  Cap- 
tain McCalla'a  tactical  skill  that  enabled 
the  small  force  to  get  back  to  Tientsin, 
after  the  failure  of  the  attempt.  Con- 
cerning this  movement  Admiral  Seymour 

said:   "That  my  command  pulled  out  in  wiuj».  r.^.  ■.^.i-. 
safety  is  due  to  Captain  McCalla.    The 

credit  is  his,  not  mine,  and  I  shall  recom-  the  rank  of  passed  midabipman;  was  pro- 
mend  the  Queen  that  he  and  his  men  be  moted  lieutenant,  1855;  lieutenant  -  com- 
recommended  by  her  to  the  President  nf  mander,  1S62;  commander,  1866;  captain, 
the  United  Statea,"  and  in  hia  oificial  re-  1876;  and  commodore.  1887.  In  the  Civil 
port  he  said:  "  I  must  refer  specially  to  War  he  drove  off  the  Confederate  battery 
Commander  McCalla,  of  the  American  attacking  Franklin'a  corps  at  West  Point, 
cruiser  Vetcarl:,  whose  services  were  of  the  Va.,  on  May  2,  1S62;  captured  the  Con- 
greatest  value  to  me  and  all  concerned,  federate  gunboat  Tcazer,  July  4,  follow- 
He  was  slightly  wounded  in  three  places,  ing;  waR  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay; 
and  well  merits  recognition."  On  Sept.  and  during  the  war  captured  several  block- 
22,  1900,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  offl-  adc-runnera.  In  1891  he  was  eommission- 
cially  commended  him  tor  his  services  in  cd  an  acting  rear-admiral  and  given  com- 
the  operations  in  China,  and  on  March  mand  of  the  South  Pacific  station.  On 
16,  I90I,  he  was  further  honored  by  being  June  4,  1S9I,  after  a  spirited  chase,  he 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  new  captured  at  Iquiquc,  Chile,  the  steamer 
battle -ship  Keargarge,  oue  of  the  most  [lata,  which  had  taken  arms  and  ammu- 
enviable  posts  in  the  navy.  He  was  pro-  nition  aboard  at  San  Diego,  Cal..  for  the 
moted  rear-admiral  July  11,  1903.  Chilean  revolutioniats.  He  sent  the  ship 
■cCaller,  Hekbt,  geologist;  born  in  and  its  cargo  back  to  San  Diego,  and 
Madison  county,  Ala.,  Feb.  11,  1852;  was  commended  by  the  Navy  Department. 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  He  was  retired  in  May,   1892.     During 
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the  war  with   Spain  he  was  recalled  to  tain  ranges  and  the  most  direct  route  to 

service   and   appointed   prize   commission-  Puget's  Sound.     He  was  next  sent  on  a 

cr  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  secret  mission  to  Santo  Domingo;  and  in 

McCarthy,    Justin,    author;    born    in  1855  he  was  sent  with  Majors  Delafield 

Cork,  Ireland,  Nov.  22,  1830;  visited  the  and  Mordecai  to  Europe  to  study  the  or- 

United   States  in    18GS,  and  lectured  for  ganization   of   European   armies   and   ob- 

nearly  three  years.     He  is  the  author  of  serve    the    war     in     the    Crimea.      Cap- 

rrohibitory    Legislation    in    the    United  tain  McClellan  left  the  army  in  1857  and 

States;  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times;  The  engaged  in  civil  engineering  and  as  super- 

Story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Life,  etc.  intendent  of  railroads.     He  was  residing 

McCauley,   Charles   Adam   Hoke,  or-  in  Ohio  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 

nithologist ;  born  in  Middletown,  Md.,  July  and   was   commissioned    major-general   of 

13,   1847;   graduated  at  West  Point  and  Ohio  volunteers  by  the  governor.    He  took 

appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  3d  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Depart- 

Artillery  in   1870;   transferred  to  the  2d  ment  of  the  Ohio;  and  after  a  brief  and 

Cavalry  in  1878;  and  promoted  first  lieu-  successful  campaign  in  western  Virginia, 

tenant  in  1879.     After  his  graduation  at  was   appointed   to    the    command   of   the 

West  Point  he  made  a  special  study  of  or-  National   troops  on   the   Potomac    (after- 

nithology,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  or-  wards  the  Army  of  the  Potomac)  and  com- 

r.ithologist    in    the    Red    River    exploring  missioned  a  major-general  of  the. regular 

expedition.     His  publications  include  Or-  army.    On  the  retirement  of  General  Scott 

nithology  of  the  Red  River  of  Texas;  The  in  November,  1861,  he  was  made  general- 

8an  Juan  Reconnaissance  in  Colorado  and  in-chief.    His  campaign  against  Richmond 

New  Mexico;  Reports  on  the  White  River  in   1862  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

Indian  Agency ^  Colorado ^  and   the   Uinta  was  not  successful.     He  afterwards  drove 

Indian    Agency;    Pagasa    Springs^    Colo-  General  Lee  out  of  Maryland,  but  his  de- 

ra<fo;  Its  Geology  and  Botany,  etc.  lay  in  pursuing  the  Confederates  caused 

McCleUan,  Cabswell,  civil  engineer;  him  to  be  superseded  in  command  by  Gen- 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa-.,  Dec.  3,  1835;  era]  Burnside.  General  McClellan  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1855;  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
joined  the  32d  New  York  Regiment,  and  for  President  of  the  United  States  against 
became  topographical  assistant  on  the  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1864  (see  below).  He  re- 
staff  of  Gen.  Andrew  A.  Humphreys  in  signed  his  commission  in  the  army  on  the 
1862.  In  August,  1864,  he  was  taken  pris-  day  of  the  election,  Nov.  8,  and  took 
oner,  and  on  being  paroled  in  the  follow-  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  After  a 
ing  November  he  resigned  his  commission,  visit  to  Europe,  he  became  (1868)  a 
He  published  Personal  Memoirs  and  Mili-  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  engaged  in  the 
tary  History  of  Ulysses  8,  Grant,  vs.  the  business  of  an  engineer.  The  will  of  Ed- 
Record  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  ward  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  made  him 

McClellan,  George  Brinton,  military  superintendent  of  the  Stevens  floating  bat- 
officer;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  3,  1826;  tery;  and  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
giaduated  at  VV^est  Point  in  1846;  was  ent  of  docks  and  piers  in  the  city  of  New 
lieutenant  of  sappers,  miners,  and  pon-  York,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1872.  In 
toniers  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  1877  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jer- 
was  commended  for  gallantry  at  various  sey.  He  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20, 1885. 
IK)ints  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Presidential  Candidate. — On  Aug.  29, 
Mexico.  After  the  war  he  was  instructor  1864,  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  bayonet  exercise  at  West  Point,  and  assembled  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  nominated 
his  Manual^  translated  from  the  French,  General  McClellan  for  the  Presidency  on 
became  the  text-book  of  the  servioo.     In  the  following  declaration  of  principles: 

1852  he  was  engaged  with  Capt.  Randolph  

B.  Marcy    (afterwards  his  father-in-law)  Resolved,  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 

and  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  in  explorations  and  past,    we    will    adhere    with    unswerving 

surveys    of    Red    River,    the    harl)or»    of  fidelity  to  the  L^nion  under  the  Constitu- 

Texas,  and  the  western  part  of  a  proposed  tion,  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our 

route  for  a  Pacific  railway;   also  moun-  strength,    security,    and    happiness    as    a 
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people,  and  as  a  framework  of  government  gard  by  Hie  administration  of  its  duty  in 

equally  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  pros-  respect  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  now 

perity  of  all   the   States,   both   Northern  and  have  long  been  prisoners  of  war  in  a 

and  Southern.  suffering  condition,  deserves  the  severest 

Resolved,    that    this    convention    does  reprobation  on  the  score  alike  of  public 

explicitly    declare,    as    the    sense    of    the  policy  and  common  humanity. 

American  people,  that  after  four  years  of  Resolved,    that    the    sympathy    of    the 

failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  ex-  Democratic  party  is  heartily  and  earnest- 

periment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  ly  extended  to  the  soldiers  of  our  army 

pretence    of    military    necessity,    or    war  and  the  seamen  of  our  navy,  who  are  and 

power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  have  been  in  the  field  under  the  flag  of 

Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  their  country;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  at- 

every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private  taining  power,   they  will   receive  all   the 

right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  care,  protection,  and  regard  that  the  brave 

prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  im-  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  have 

paired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  po  nobly  earned. 

public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  ef-  His    letter   of   acceptance   was   as    fol- 

forts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  lows: 

with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  *•  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept.  8. 

the  States  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  "  To  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  and  others,  com- 

the  end  that  at  the  earliest   practicable  mittee,  etc.: 

.                      .          A       J        Au    !.«  •  "Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  toacknowl- 

moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  ^^g^  ^^^  receipt  of  your  letter  Informing  me 

of  the  federal  Union  of  the  States.  of  my  nomination  by  the  Democratic  National 

Resolved,    that    the    direct    interference  Convention,  recently  held  at  Chicago,  as  their 

of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  Tflt^'rnfL^^lZl^  ^*^''*''°  ^""^  President 

.     .,      ^        ill.'         vij'xr  ^'  ^"^  Lnited  States. 

States  m  the  recent  elections  held  m  Ken-  ..  n-  ig  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 

tucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  that  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 

was  a  shameful  violation  of  the  Constitu-  I     am     happy     to    Icnow     that,     when     the 

..             J               ....          t        u       I     -^  *u«  nomination    was    made,    the    record    of    my 

tion,  and  a  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the  p^^,,^   ,jfg   ^^^   ^^^^   |„    ^,g^      T^e   effect 

approaching  election  will  be  held  as  rev-  of  long  and  varied  service  In  the  army,  dur- 

olutionary,     and    resisted     with     all     the  Ing  war  and   peace,  has  been  to  strengthen 

means  and  power  under  our  control.  f "^  ^^),^  Indelible  In  my  mind  and  heart  the 

_       ,      ,  ^.,     ...         .            J      .  .     i.      *  love  and  reverence  for  the  ITnion,  Constltu- 

Resolved,   that   the   aim   and   object   of  ^^^j^     i^ws,    and    flag    of    our    country    Im- 

the  Democratic  party  are  to  preserve  the  pressed  upon  me  In  early  youth.  These  feel- 
federal  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States  In^  have  thus  far  guided  the  course  of  my 

.      ■* 1  .1 vT-^u...  j«^i«-«  4^k„*  ll'e,    and    must   continue    to   do   so   until    Its 

unimpaired ;  and  they  hereby  declare  that  ^^^    ^^^  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 

they  consider  the  administrative  usurpa-  ment  over  the  region  which  once  owned  our 

tion  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  pow-  flag    Is    Incompatible    with    the    peace,    the 

ers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution;  the  Po^er,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.    The 

,          .°        #    .1         .    .1    X.      Ai           M-x  preservation    of    our     Union     was     the    sole 

subversion   of   the   civil    by    the    military  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was  com- 

laws   in   States   not   in   insurrection;    the  menced.     It  should  have  been  conducted  for 

arbitrary   military   arrest,    imprisonment,  that   object   only,    and    in    accordance    with 

trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  ^Zr^XZ  Ic't'lt  LrvTcl  "TSrcon- 

States  where  civil  law  exists  in  full  force;  ducted  the  work  of  reconciliation  would  have 

the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  been   easy,   and   we   might   have   reaped    the 

of  the  press;   the  denial  of  the  right  of  benefits  of  our  many  victories  on   land  and 

asylum;  the  open  and  avowed  disregard  of  '^^TThe  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the 
State  rights;  the  employment  of  unusual  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  corn- 
test  oaths,  and  the  interference  with  and  promise.      To    restore    and    preserve    It,    the 

denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  f«™«  SP'*'*^  ""^^  P^f^^"  »°  our  councils  and 

.     .,    .     J  ^                    1     1  X  J  J.  la   the  hearts  of  the  people.     The   re-estab- 

arms  in  their  defence,.as  calculated  to  pre-  ughment  of  the  Union,  In  all  Its  integrity,  is 

vent  a  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  and   must  continue   to  be   the   Indispensable 

perpetuation  of  a  government  deriving  its  condition  In  any  settlement.     So  soon  as  It 

•     *  ^^«r«».«  «.^»  4.i,«  .»^Ma/vn4-  ^*  ♦!»«  «^»7  Is  clear,  or  even  probable,  that  our  present 

just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov-  adversaries    are    ready    for   peace   upSn    the 

emed.  basis  of   the   Union,   we   should  exhaust   all 

Resolved,    that    the    shameful     disre-  the  resources  of  statesmanship  practised  by 
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ctTillzed  nations,  and  taught  by  the  tradlttons  188G,  became  a  journalist  in  New  York 

of  the  American  people,  conalstent  with  the  ^ity;    treasurer    of    the    New    York    and 

honor  and  interests  of  the  coantry,  to  secure  ,,•'!-       _.  . ,       .     .„«-.        ,    -^x  j  x     xi. 

such    peace,    re-establish    the    Union,    and  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  1889 ;  admitted  to  the 

guarantee   for  the  future  the  constitutionai  bar  in   1892;  president  of  the  New  York 

rights  of  every  State.    The  Union  is  the  one  board    of   aldermen    in    1893-94;    elected 

condition  of  peace.    We  ask  no  more.  x^  ContrrMM  ao  «l  rw>ninorAf  in  180*5    IftflT 

"Let  me  add  what  I  doubt  not  was.  ai-  «>  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  l»95,  1»»7, 

though    unexpressed,    the    sentiment   of    the  And  1899,  and  mayor  of  New  lork  in  1903. 
convention,  as  it  is  of  the  people  they  repre-        McClellan,  Uenrt  Brainebd,  educator; 

sent,  that  when  any  one  State  is  willing  to  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1840; 
return   to   the   Union   it   should   be   received  j     *  j      x    tiT-n-  n  n         •      loco 

at  once  with  a  full  guarantee  of  all  its  con-  graduated  at  Williams  College  in    1858; 

Btitutional  righto.     If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  joined    the    Confederate    army    in    1862; 

persistent    effort    to    obuin    these    objecto  was    made    assistant   adjutant-general    of 

should    fail,    the    responsibility   'or   ulterior  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

consequences  will  fall  upon  those  who  remain  .  /  ».#     *     xi»x     ^ 

In  arms  against   the   Union,   but   the   Union  ^^  1863;  was  also  chief  of  staff  to  liens, 

must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.     I  could  Wade  Hampton  and  James  E.  B.  Stuart, 

not  look  in  the  face  my  gallant  comrades  of  He    became    principal    of    the    Sayre    Fe- 

the   army   and   navy   who   have   survived   so  ^„i^     t«o*;*«*a     ;«     T^mr;»^^*.      ir«.       ;«. 

many  bloody  battles,  and  tell  them  that  their  "fj^     ^"****"it  u  .   ^f  ^  U      ^•'.   *^ 

labors,  and  the  sacrifices  of  so  many  of  our  1870.     He  published  Life  and  Campatgns 

slain  and  wounded  brethren,  had  been  in  vain,  of    Maj.  -  Oen.    J.    E.    B.    Stuart,    Com- 

that  we  had  abandoned  that  Union  for  which  fnandcr  of   the  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of 

we  have  so  often  perilled  our  lives.     A  vast  v     ♦!.         t/*     •   •        *  ^     * 

majority  of  our  people,  whether  in  the  army  ^ortn^n  Vtrgtnta,  etc. 
and   navy  or  at  home,  would,   as   I   would,        McClelland^   RoBEBT,  statesman;    bom 

hall  with  unbounded  joy  the  permanent  res-  in  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1807;  gradu- 

toijtion  of  peace  on  the  tajis  of  the  Union  ^^^   ^^  Dickinson   College   in    1829;    ad- 
under  the  Constitution,  without  the  effusion       .xi.  j    ^     xt     u  iSUi  j    j. 

of  another  drop  of  blood,  but  no  peace  can  niitted   to  the   bar  m    1831;    removed   to 

be  permanent  without  Union.  Michigan   in    1833;    elected   to   the   State 

"  As  to  the  other  subjecto  presented  in  the  legislature    in    1838;    to    Congress    as    a 

resolutions   of  the   convention,   I   need   only  tw«*w»—4.  i«  iqviq     ««j  ««„«,~^-  :«  iqko 

say  that  I  should  seek  in  the  Constitution  of  I>«nocrat  m  1843;  and  governor  in  1852. 

the  United  SUtes,  and  the  laws  framed  In  He  resigned  the  last  office  to  become  Secre- 

accordance  therewith,  the  rule  of  my  duty  tary  of  the  Department  of   the   Interior 

and   the  limitation  of  executive  power;  en-  ^^^^     President  Pierce      He  died   in   De- 

deavor  to  restore  economy  in  public  expendl-  "n««r  jrresiaeni;   I'lerce.     ne  aiea  in  ue- 

tures,  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  ^'<>"»  Mich.,  Aug.  27,  1880. 
and   by   the  operation   of  a   more  vigorous       McClemand,    John   Alexandeb,   mill- 

nationality  resume  our  commanding  position  tary  officer;  bom  in  Breckcnridce  county, 

among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     The  con-  «-_     -w^wr  qa    loio      tt*     «      'i  I 

ditlon   of  our   finances,   the  depreciation  of  ^^'f^''^.  30,   1812.     His  family  removed 

the  paper  money,  and   the  burdens  thereby  to  Illinois   while   he  was   a   small   child, 

imposed  on  labor  and  capital,  show  the  neces-  He   was   admitted    to    the   bar    in    1832; 

"'l^."*'*?  ""^"J?  ^""^  m"""*  ^"^S^'^'k  "^flT*  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War;  engaged 

while  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  rights  .     .      ,  ,   .  ,.  j  .     ^,. 

of  States,  and  the  binding  authority  of  law  »n  trade  and  journalism;  and  was  m  the 

over   the   President,   army,   and   people,   are  Illinois  legislature  at  difl'erent  times  be- 

subjects  of  no  less  vital  importance  in  war  tween  1836  and  1842.    He  was  in  Congress 

^*" ""BLneWng *  that  the  views  here  expressed  !°    18'*3-51   and    1859-61,   when,  the  war 

are  those  of  the  convention,  and  the  people  breaking  out,  he  resigned  and,  with  others, 

you   represent,   I  accept  the  nomination.     I  raised  a  brigade  of  volunteers.     He  dis- 

realise   the  weight  of  the  responsibility  to  tinguished  himself  at   Belmont    (a.   v,), 
be  borne  should  the  people  ratify  your  choice.         ?  jv*      i»  i*^^ 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  can  only  *°^   ^^^   ™*^e   brigadier-general.      After 

seek  fervently  the  guidance  of  the  Ruler  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Dotvelson    {q,  v.)   he 

the  Universe,  and,  relying  on  His  all-power-  was  promoted  major-general;  commanded 

~L«'l  ^".n'Slri'::!?' JJnu'I^?  fl?"i.?.hf.^2  »  d^ision  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh;   sue- 
peace  to  a  suffering  people,  and  to  establish  ■  j   ^  i   oi  ■»     m 

and  guard  their  liberties  and  rights.  ceeded  General   Sherman   in  command  of 

••  Very  respectfully.  the  army  engaged   in   the   Vieksburg  ex- 

"  Geo.  B.  McClbllan."  pe<lition  in  January.  1803;   distinguished 

McClellan,   George   Brit^ton,   lawyer;  himself  in  the  Uttfes  that  followed;  com- 

born  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  Nov.  23,  1865;  manded  the  13th   Army  Corps  till  July, 

son     of     Gen.     George     B.     McClellan;  1863;   and  resigned  his  commission  Nov. 

graduated    at    Princeton    University    in  30,  1864.    Subsequently  he  engaged  in  law 
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practice  in  Springfleld,  III.,  till  bte  death.   South;   lAtieoln   and  Mm  of  War-Timcs; 
S«pt.  20,   1000.  Our  Preaidenla  and  Bate  We  Make  Them, 

ICcCloskey,  John,  cBrdinal;  bom  in  etc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  t810;  grad-  Keaare,  Jaues  Gokb  King,  educator; 
uated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  in  Maryland,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1848 ; 
in  1S2T;  prepared  for  the  priesthood,  p-aduated  at  Yale  University  in  IBTO,  and 
and  was  ordained  in  1834.  He  was  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
chosen  the  first  president  of  St.  John's  1873;  and  in  the  following  year  was  or- 
College,  at  Fordham,  and  at  the  age  of  dained  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In  1874- 
Ihlrty-four  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  79  he  held  a  pastorate  in  New  Scotland, 
Bishop  Hughes,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  N.  ¥.;  in  1881-D7  in  Lake  Forest,  III.; 
latter'a  death  in  1864.  On  March  15,  1876.  and  in  18H7  was  elected  president  of  the 
Archbishop  McCloskey  was  elevated  to  the  Lake  Forest  University.  He  is  author  of 
cardinalate,  being  the  first  American  prieat  Exatory  of  Neio  Scotland,  N.  Y.;  Prcgby 
Ifrian  Church;  Poaaibitities;  and  The  Ifan 
Who  Wanted  Help. 

HcClure,  Sib  Robert  John  lb  Me- 
SUstEii,  arctic  explorer;  born  in  Wexford, 
Ireland,  Jan.  28,  1807.  In  1850-54  he  ex- 
plored the  polar  seas  north  of  America  in 
the  ship  InceMigalor,  and  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  long-sought  northwest  ocean 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
waters.  For  this  discovery  lie  was  knight- 
ed and  presented  with  $20,000.  He  died 
in  I.,ondon,  England,  Oct.  14,  1873. 

HcConnell,  Samuel  D.,  clergyman ; 
born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  in 
I84Q;  graduated  at  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College  in  18G8;  was  ordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1873. 
After  serving  churches  in  several  cities  he 
became  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
ever  so  honored.  He  exercised  the  office  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1880.  His  publica- 
with  great  dignity,  and  died  in  New  York  tions  include  Biatory  of  the  American 
City,  Get.   10,   1885.  Epiacopal    Church;    The    Next    Step    in 

KcClure,  ALEXANnEB  Kellt,  journal-  Christianity,  etc. 
ist;  bom  in  Sherman's  Valley,  Pa.,  Jan.  McCook,  Alekanoer  McDowell,  mili- 
S,  1828;  was  educated  at  home;  and  in  tary  officer;  born  in  Columbiana  county, 
1842  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanner's  O.,  April  22,  1831;  a  son  of  Maj.  Dan- 
trade.  In  1848-50  he  edited  the  Mifflin  iel  McCook  (q.  v.)  ;  graduated  at  West 
Sentinc!,  and  in  1850-56  the  Chambers-  Point  in  1352;  served  against  the  Indiana 
burg  Uepoaitary.  In  the  latter  year  he  in  New  Mexico  in  1857 ;  was  assistant  in- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1857-59  he  structor  of  tnctics  at  West  Point  in  1858- 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legielat-  01;  and  was  colonel  of  the  Ist  Ohio  Kegi- 
ure;  in  1862-64  he  again  edited  the  Cham-  ment  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  Sep- 
bersburg  EepoHlory;  and  in  1868-73  prae-  tcmber,  1801,  he  was  commissioned  hriga- 
tised  law  in  Philadelphia.  In  1872  he  was  dier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  July, 
a  State  Senator  and  in  1873  an  unsuc-  1S62,  having  distinguislied  himself  at  Shi- 
eessful  independent  candidate  for  mayor  loh  and  Corinth,  he  was  promoted  major- 
of  Philadelphia,  being  defeated  by  a  small  general.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
plnrality  only.  In  1875  he  became  editor-  ville  in  command  of  the  1st  Corps  of  the 
in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  commanded  the 
in  March,  1901,  retired  therefrom.  His  right  wing  in  the  battle  at  Stone  River 
publieatioUB  include  T'&ree  rhoMand  Miles  (q.  v.).  He  was  afterwards  in  comi 
Through  the  Rook]/  Mottntaina;  The  of  the  20th  Army  Corps,  and  fought  ii 
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gan,  in  his  Mid,  and  died  nesr  BnfBng- 
toD's  Island,  O.,  July  21,  1BG3.  Ten  of 
bJB  sons  served  in  the  Union  army. 

KcCook,  Dakiel,  tnilitaiy  officer;  bom 
in  Cerrollton,  O.,  Julj  22,  1834;  another 
son  of  Major  McCook;  graduated  at  the 
AlatMima  Univereitj  in  1S5S;  studied  law, 
aod  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Steubenville,  O.,  settled  in  Leavenworth, 
Ken.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  Union  army  as  captain 
of  a  local  company.  Later  he  was  chief 
of  staff  of  the  let  division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  in  the  campaign  of  Shiloh. 
He  became  colonel  of  the  62d  Ohio  Infan- 
try in  1802,  and  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand a  brigade  under  General  Sherman. 
In  July,  1664.  he  was  seteeted  by  General 
Sherman  to  lead  the  assault  against  the 
Confederates  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga., 
battle  of  CiiiCKAUACOA  (q.  v.).  In  1890  ""•J.  "'"'e  doing  no,  was  morUlly  wouod- 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general ;  and  «>-  dying  July  21,  18G4.  Five  days  be- 
in  1894  to  major-general;  and  was  retired  '"'*  his  death  he  was  promoted  briga- 
April  22,  1895.  He  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  diergeneral  of  volunteers. 
June  12,  1903.  HcCook,  Edward  Mcm>dt,  military  offi- 

HcCook,  AssoN  GBOBas,  military  offl-  cer;  born  at  Steubenville,  0.,  June  15, 
eer;  bom  in  Steubenville,  O.,  Oct.  10,  1833;  a  nephew  of  Major  McCook.  He 
1835:  another  son  of  Major  McCook;  waa  was  an  active  politician  in  Kannei,  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  New  was  a  member  of  its  legislature  in  I860. 
Lisbon,  0.;  spent  several  years  in  Cali- 
fornia: and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1801.  When  the  Civil  War  brt4ce  out  he 
entered  the  Union  army  as  a  captain  in 
the  2d  Ohio  Infantry;  was  in  the  tirat  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  1  and  on  the  reorganization 
of  hii  regiment  for  three  years'  service 
became  colonel,  and  served  with  the  Array 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  later  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  becoming  a  brigadier- 
general.  After  the  war  he  was  United 
States  aHseHsor  of  internal  revenues  at 
Steubenville,  O.,  till  1873;  then  removed 
to  Xew  York  City.  He  was  a  Republican 
Representative  in  Congress  in  1677-83; 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1KK7-93;  and  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1893-97. 

KeCook,  Damel,  military  officer;  bom 
in  Canonsburg,  Fa..  June  20,  17!>8;  was 
educated  at  .Tetferson  College,  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  Carrollton.  O.  He  was 
sixty-three  yenrs  old  at  the  beginning  of 
the   Civil    War,   but   olfered    his    services 

to  the  government,  and  entered  the  army    He  was  an  elTicient  cavalry  officer  during 

ni  a   major.     He  was   mortally   wounded    ll>e  Civil  War.  rising  to  the  rank  of  brlg- 

while  trying  to  intercept  Gen.  John  Mor-    adier-general  in  April,   1864.     He  was  in 
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the  principal    battles   in   Kentucky,   Ten-  and  Outline  Teachings;  Ecclesiastical  Em- 

negsee,  and  northern  Georgia,  and  in  the  hlems;  The  LatimerSy  a  Scotch-Irish  His- 

Atlanta  campaign  commanded  a  division  torio  Romance  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 

and    was    distinguished     for     skill     and  tion,  etc. 

bravery  in  quick  movements.  McGook,  Robebt  Latimer,  military  offi- 

During  the  siege  of  Atlanta  he  was  or-  ccr;  born  in  New  Lisbon,  O.,  Dec.  28, 
dered  to  move  out  to  Fayetteville  and,  1827;  another  son  of  Major  McCook;  stud- 
sweeping  round,  join  Stoneman — leading  ied  law  and  practised  in  Cincinnati.  In 
another  cavalry  raid  —  at  Lovejoy's  Sta-  1861  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
tion  on  the  night  of  July  28.  He  and  9th  Ohio  Regiment,  which  he  had  organ- 
Stoneman  moved  simultaneously.  McCook  ized.  He  first  served  in  the  West  Virginia 
went  down  the  west  side  of  the  Chatta-  campaign  under  McClellan;  later  was 
hoochee;  crossed  it  on  a  pontoon  bridge  transferred  with  his  brigade  to  the  Army 
at  Rivertown;  tore  up  the  track  between  of  the  Ohio,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Mill 
Atlanta  and  West  Point,  near  Palmetto  Spring,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1862,  where  he 
Station;  and  pushed  on  to  Fayetteville,  was  severely  wounded;  and  in  March, 
where  he  captured  500  of  Hood's  wagons  1862,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  of 
and  250  men,  and  killed  or  carried  away  volunteers.  Having  rejoined  his  brigade 
about  1,000  mules.  Pressing  on,  he  struck  before  his  wound  had  healed,  he  was 
and  destroyed  the  Macon  Railway  at  Love-  murdered  by  guerillas  while  lying  in  an 
joy*s  at  the  appointed  time;  but  Stone-  ambulance  near  Salem,  Ala.,  Aug.  6,  1862. 
man  did  not  join  him.  Being  hard  press-  McCormick,  Cyrus  Hall,  inventor; 
ed  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  McCook  turned  born  in  Walnut  Grove,  Va.,  Feb.  15,  1809. 
to  the  southward  and  struck  the  West  As  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  con- 
Point  road  again  at  Newman's  Station,  structed  a  "  cradle,"  used  in  harvesting 
There  he  was  met  by  a  force  of  Missis-  grain  in  the  field.  His  father,  in  1816, 
sippi  infantry  moving  on  Atlanta,  and,  at  had  invented  an  improved  reaper,  and  in 
the  same  time,  his  rear  was  closely  press-  1831  Cyrus  invented  another,  for  which 
ed  by  Confederate  cavalry.  He  fought  at  he  first  obtained  a  patent  in  1834.  In 
great  odds,  but  escaped  with  a  loss  of  1845,  1847,  and  1858  he  patented  valuable 
his  prisoners  and  500  of  his  own  men.  improvements.  He  moved  to  Cincinnati 
In  1865  he  was  brevet  ted  major-general  in  1845,  and  to  Chicago  in  1847.  The 
of  volunteers;  in  1866-69  was  American  gold  medal  of  the  American  Institute  was 
minister  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  awarded  to  him  for  his  invention  in  1845, 
in  1870  was  appointed  governor  of  Col-  and  he  received  the  Commercial  Medal 
orado  Territory.  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London   in   1851. 

McGooky  Henry  Christopher,  clergy-  In  1855  he  was  awarded  the  grand  gold 
man  and  entomologist;  born  in  New  Lis-  medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition;  also  the 
bon,  O.,  July  3,  1837;  nephew  of  Major  highest  prizes  of  subsequent  international 
McCook;  graduated  at  Jeflferson  College  and  other  exhibitions.  In  the  Paris  Ex- 
in  1859.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  position  of  1867  he  received  the  grand  gold 
War  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  medal  of  honor,  and  the  order  of  the 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  41st  Illinois  TiCgion  of  Honor  from  the  Emperor  of 
Kegiment,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  French.  In  1859  Mr.  McCormick 
chaplain.  In  1869  he  was  called  to  the  founded  and  endowed  the  Theological  Semi- 
pastorate  of  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  nary  of  the  Northwest,  at  Chicago,  and 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  declara-  afterwards  endowed  a  professorship  in 
tion  of  war  against  Spain  (1898)  he  was  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Va.  He 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  13,  1884. 
Regiment.  Dr.  McCook  is  widely  known  McCormick,  Leander  J.,  benefactor; 
as  an  entomologist.  His  publications  in-  born  in  Walnut  Grove,  Va.,  Feb.  8,  1819; 
dude  Agricultural  Ants  of  Texas;  Honey  brother  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick.  He 
and  Occident  Ants;  America/n  Spiders  and  was  connected  with  the  first  reaper  manu- 
Their  Spinning-work;  Tenants  of  an  Old  facturing  industry  with  his  father  and 
Farm;  Old  Farm  Fairies;  Women  Friends  brother.  In  1871  he  gave  the  McCormick 
of  Jesus;  The  Oospel  in  Nature;  Object  Observatory    and    a    24-inch    refracting 
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telescope  to  the   UniTersity   of  VirgioU.   Emotiotu;  The  Retigioiu  Aapeet  of  Evolu- 
He  died  iu  Chicago,  Feb.  20,  1800.  '»»»;  TAo  Frevailing  Types  of  Philoaopk]/: 

HcComilck,  RiCHABD  CUHRIIfaBAIf,  Can  Tkey  Logically  Brack  Reality;  TA* 
journalist;  born  in  New  York,  HUj  23,  Test*  of  Variout  KiiuU  of  Truth*;  Our 
1S32;  received  a  clasBJcal  education;  vaa 
a  war  correspondent  in  the  Crimea  in 
1S54-55,  and  in  the  Civil  War  in  1862-63; 
governor  of  Arizona  in  1606-09;  delegate 
in  CongresB  in  180»-75;  delegate  to  tbe 
National  Bepublican  Convention!  of  1872, 
1876,  and  1680;  commiuioner  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  1870;  assistant 
Seeretary  o(  the  Treasury  in  1877-78; 
and  commisBioner-geaeral  of  the  United 
Statea  to  the  Paria  Exposition  in  1878. 
lie  wan  elected  to  Congress  from  the  First 
New  York  District  in  1894.  His  publica- 
tions include  Viait  to  the  Camp  Befora 
Sebaatopol;  Arisona:  lt»  Rcaoureet;  etc. 
He  died  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1901. 

McCormlek,  Robebt  Sandksson,  diplo- 
matist; born  in  Bockbridge  county,  Va., 
July  20,  184D;  acquired  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation; wan  secretary  of  legation  in  Lon- 
don in  1880-02;  minister  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  1901-02;  became  first  ambassador 
there  in  1002;  and  the  same  year  was 
transferred  to  St.  Petersburg. 

HcCorrer,  THOuas  ChaJjUEBH,  educa- 
tor;  born   in   Blonroe   county,   Ala.,   Aug. 


Moral  Waturc;  Philosopk]/  of  Reality,  etc. 

He  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  0,  1894. 

HacCimcken,    Henbt    Mitchell,    edu- 

bom  in  Osford,  O.,  Sept.  28,  ]840j 


IS,  1862;  graduated  at  the  University  of  graduated    at    the    Miami    University    i 

Alabama    in    1873;    became   Professor   of  1857;    studied    at    Princeton    Theological 

History  and  Pbilosophy  in  that  institu-  Seminary  and  in  the  universities  of  TQbin- 

tion   in   1888.     He  is  the  author   of  The  gen  and  Berlin.    In  1863-08  he  was  pastor 

Gorcmmetit  of  the  People  of  the  Stale  of  of  the  Westminster  Church  in  Columbus. 

AlahaiM,  etc.  O.,  and   in   1808-80  of  the  First  Preeby 

HcCoab,    JaUEg,    educator;     born     in  terian    Church    in    Toledo,    O.      He    waa 

Carskeoch,   Scotland,  April   1,   1811;'was  elected    chancellor    of    the    Western   Unl- 

educated   at   the   universities   of   Glasgow  versity  in   PittHburg   in    1880;    viee-chan- 

and  Edinburgh ;   ordained   in   tbe  Church  cellor  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 

of    Scotland    in    1835;    later    was    made  University    of    New    York    in    1884,    and 

Professor   of    Logic    and    Metaphysics    in  chancellor    of    the    latter    institution    in 

Queen's  Coll^^,  Belfast.     He  came  to  the  1801.     He   is  author   of   Trrccnlenary   t^ 

United    SUtes    in    1808,    to    assume    the  Prfthyti^anigm ;     Kant     and    Lotse;     A 

presidency     of     Princeton     College,     and  MctropoJilan   Univcriily;   Leadert  of  the 

served  that  institution  with  marked  sue-  Church  Unircraal,  etc. 
cess    till    1888,    when    he    resigned.      His        McOracken,     Willuu     Demson,    an- 

voluminous      publications      include      The  thor;  bom  in  Munich,  Ucrmsny.  Feb.  12, 

Methods     of     the     Divine     Qoveminent,  1BC4,  of  American  parents;   ftraduated  at 

Physical  and  Moral;  Typical   Forms  and  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1885. 

Hpecial  Ends  in  Crration;  The  fnfuifiona  He  is  the  author  of  Thr  Riiir  of  the  Sirist 

of    the    Mind    Inductiecly    Investigated ;  Rrpuhlic;    SiriM    Holutians    of   American 

The    Rapertiofurel    in    Relation     to     the  Problems;  Liltte  Idyls  of  the  Big  World, 

Kalurat;      The      Late*      of      Disevrsipe  etc. 

Thought:    Being    a    Treatise    on    Formal        HcCrUT,  Gbobge  WastllNOTON,  statea- 

Logic;  Chrittianil]/  and  Positivitm;  The  man;  bom  in  Ev^aville,  Ind.,  Aug.  29, 
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I83S;  received  an  kMdemie  education;  IS38;  was  graduated  at  Centre  College  in 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Keokulc,  la.,  in  IfiST,  and  at  the  law  department  of  Co- 
185(1 :  was  a  Republican  Representative  in  lllrabia  University  in  1859.  and  bef^n 
Congress  in  18(18-77.  He  brought  before  practice  in  Richmond ;  served  in  the  Con- 
Congress  the  first  bill  su^esting  the  crea- 
tion of  an  electoral  commissioD;  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War,  March  12,  1877, 
but  resigned  in  December,  1879,  to  become 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court.  He  served  in  this  office  till  March, 
1884,  when  he  resigned  and  settled  in 
Kansas  Citj,  Mo.,  where  he  resumed  pri' 
vale  practice.  Among  his  publications  is 
Amcrioan  Law  of  Electiont.  He  died  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  23,  1890. 

McCrea,  Jane,  historical  character; 
bom  in  Bedminster  (now  Lamington), 
a.  J.,  in  1753.  She  waa  the  victim  of  a 
tragedy  that  caused  deep  and  wide-spread 
indignation  in  the  colonies,  while  Bur- 
goyne  was  malting  his  way  to  the  Hudson 
River.  Jane,  a,  handsome  young  girl,  was 
visiting  friends  at  Fort  Edward  when  the 
invaders  approached.  She  was  betrothed 
to  a  young  Tory  living  near  there,  who 
was  then  in  Burgoyne'a  army.  When  that 
army  waa  near  Fort  Edward  some  prowl- 
ing Indians  seized  Jane  in  the  house  of 
her  friend,   and,   seating  her  on  a  horse, 

attempted  to  carry  her  a  prisoner  to  Bur-  ^^g^  ^^^lloi 

goyne's  camp  at  Sandy  Hill.     A  detach- 
ment of  Americans  was  sent  to  rescue  her. 

One  of   a   volley   of   bullets   fired   at   her    federate  army  in  the  Civ 
captors  pierced  the  maiden  and  she  fell  to    of     the    State     tegisli 


War; 


mber 


8Gi)-7J  , 
the  ground  dead,  on  July  27,  1777.  The  governor  of  Kentucky  in  1875-79;  mem- 
Indians,  seeing  her  dead,  scalped  her  and  ber  of  Congress  in  1885-97;  and  a  Demo- 
carried  her  glossy  IocIjs  into  camp  as  a  cratic  United  States  Senator  in  1903-09. 
trophy.  Her  lover,  David  Jones,  shocked  MeCulloch,  Benjamin,  military  ofH- 
by  the  event,  left  the  amy,  went  to  cer;  born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tenn., 
Canada  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  there  Nov.  II,  1811 ;  emigrated  to  Texas  before 
lived,  a  moody  bachelor,  until  he  was  an  the  war  for  its  independence,  and  fought 
old  man.  He  had  purchased  the  scalp  of  as  a  private  at  San  Jacinto.  He  was  a 
his  beloved  from  the  Indians,  and  cherished  captain  of  rangers  in  the  war  ai^ainst 
it  as  a  precious  treasure.  Miss  McCrea's  Mexico,  serving  well  under  both  Taylor 
remains  were  buried  at  Fort  Edward,  and  and  Scott.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  ad- 
many  years  afterwards  were  transferred  to  just  the  difficulties  with  the  Mormons  in 
a  cemetery  between  Fort  Edward  and  Bfay.  1857.  Joining  the  Confederate  army. 
Sandy  Hill.  The  incident  was  woven  into  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  led 
a  wild  tale  of.  horror,  which,  believed,  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where 
caused  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  he  was  killed,  March  7,  1862. 
young  men,  burning  with  indignation  HcCnlloch,  Huoh,  financier;  born  in 
against  the  British  for  employing  savages  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Dec.  7,  1808 ;  was  edu- 
lo  fight  their  brethren,  to  join  the  army  cated  at  Bowdoin  College;  and  removed 
of  Gates.  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1833,  where  he 
McCreary,  JAina  Bnnrnr,  lawyer;  practised  law  till  1835,  when  he  became 
bom  in  Madison  county,  Ey.,  July  8,  manager  of  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
IB 
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Indiana.  He  remained  in  this  post  till 
1SS6,  and  then  accepts  the  preaidencj  of 
tiie  newly  organized  State  Etank  of  Indi- 
ona.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  currency,  and  two  yearn 
later  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  lesH  than  six  months  after  hi  a  ap- 
pointment as  Sccretai;  of  the  Treasury,  a 
large  amount  of  the  money  due  500,000 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  paid,  and  besides 
the  payment  of  other  obligations  a  con- 
siderable reduction  was  made  in  the 
national  debt.  His  conversion  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  short-time  obliga- 
tions into  a  funded  loan  in  teas  than  two 
years  placed  the  whole  public  debt  on  a 
satisfactory  baaia.  He  waa  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  till  1869,  and  again  in  188-t- 
85.  He  (lied  near  Waahington,  D.  C, 
May  24,  18U5.  Secretary  McC'ulloch  waa 
author  of  Hen  and  ileaauret  of  Half  a 
Century. 

KcCmaber,  Porteb  Jameh,  lawyer; 
bom  in  Crete.  Ill,  Feb.  3,  19S0:  waa 
graduated  at  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1880,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Wahpeton,  N.  D.;  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  legislature  In 
18SS  and  1887:  SUte  attorney;  and  a  He- 
publican  United  States  Senator  in  1S99- 
1005. 

McDonald,  Tuora  heroine;  bom  in 
Milton,  South  Viet.  Hebrides,  in  1720; 
rescued  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the 
"  Pretender,"  from  hia  pursuers  in 
1740;  married  Allan  McDonald  in 
1750;  came  to  America  !n  1773,  and 
settled  among  other  Scotch  families 
at  Cross  Creek  (now  Fayettevillc), 
N.  C.  Her  huabsnd  was  a  captain  of 
the  Loyal  Highlanders  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, and  was  among  the  defeated  at 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  After  experien- 
cing various  triala  because  of  their  po- 
litical position.  Flora  and  her  family 
returned  to  Scotland  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  which  two  of  their  sonH 
were  loyalist  oflicers.  Tbo  events  of  her 
early  lite,  in  connection  with  the  *'  Pre- 
tender," were  woven  into  a  charming 
romance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

McDonald,  John  B..  railroad- 
builder;  born  in  Ireland,  Nov.  T,  1844; 
acquired  a  public '  school  education. 
Among  his  principal  railroad  oontraeta 
are  the   High    Bridge  branch   at  the 


New  Jersey  Railroad,  the  Georgian  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  branches  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroads,  and  the  Baltimore  Belt 
Railroad,  which  is  joined  to  the  Balti- 
more A.  Ohio  by  a  tunnel  under  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  In  1900-04  he  built  the 
transit  subway  railroad,  New  York. 

JCacDonald,  Williau,  educator;  bom 
in  Providence.  R.  1.,  July  31,  1883;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1892;  became 
professor  of  history  and  political  science 
at  Bowduin  College  in  1893.  He  is  the 
editor  of  Helecl  Itacumenta  lllualrative  of 
Ihi:  History  of  the  United  Stales,  etc. 

Macdonough,  Thoma.s,  naval  ofGcer ; 
Iwrn  in  New  Caatle  county.  Del.,  Dec.  23, 
1783:  was  of  Scotch-Irish  dPHccnt.  and  his 
father  was  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
Continental  army.  Macdonough  was  ap- 
pointed a  midahipman  in  the  navy  in  1800, 
a  lieutenant  in  1807,  and  commander  in 
July,  1813.  He  liad  served  with  distinc- 
tion  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  with 
Itainbridge  and  Decatur.  In  1614  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  on  Lake  Cham  plain, 
and  on  Sept.  11  he  gained  a  aignal 
victory  over  the  British  olT  Plattsburg, 
For  this  service  he  was  promoted  to  cap- 
Itain  and  received  thanks  and  ■  gold 
medal  from  Congress,  and  Vermont 
gave  him  an  estate  on  Cumberland  Head, 


XAaDOUQAIX 

which  overlooked   the  scene  of   his  great  to  publish  their  natnea  to  the  world.     In 

exploit.     From  the  close  of  Uic  war  Mae-  reBponse    to    the    call,    full    1,400    people 

donough'B  health  declined.     He  was  given  gathered  around  the  liberty  pole  in  "  The 

command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  Fields,"   where   they   were   harangued   by 


but  his  health  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  he  John  T^mb,  and  the  people,  by  u 
died  at  sea  on  a  vessel  sent  by  the  govern-  vote,  condemned  the  action  of  the  Assem- 
ment  to  briiig  hiro  home,  Nov.  16,  1825.  bly  in  pausing  obnoxious  bills.  The  spnti- 
MacDongall,  Alexander,  military  offl-  iiients  of  the  meeting  wore  embodied  in  a 
cer;  born  in  Scotland  in  1731;  came  to  communication  to  tlie  Assembly,  which  was 
Amerii^a  about  1755,  and  settled  near  borne  by  a  committee  of  seven  leading 
New  York.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  Sons  of  Liberty — Isaac  Sears,  Caspar  Wis- 
printer,  and  took  an  early  and  active  part  tar,  Alexander  MacDougall,  Jacob  Van 
with  the  Bons  of  Litierty  of  New  York.  Zandt.  Samuel  liroome.  Erasmus  Will- 
When  a  scheme  for  cheating  the  people  iams,  and  James  Varick.  Toryism  was 
of  New  York  into  a  compliance  with  the  then  rife  in  the  New  York  Aawmbly. 
provisions  of  the  mutiny  aet  was  before  Twenty  of  that  body,  on  motion  of  James 
the  Assembly,  the  leaders  of  tlie  Sons  of  De  I^noey,  voted  that  the  handbill  wan 
Liberty  raised  a  cry  of  alarm.  Early  on  "  an  infamous  and  scandalous  libel."  Only 
Sunday  morning,  Dec.  10.  17(19,  a  handbill  one  member— Philip  Schuyler— voted  No. 
was  found  widely  distributed  over  the  The  Assombly  then  apt  ahout  ferreting 
city,  addressed,  ir  large  letters,  "  To  the  out  the  author  of  it,  and  a  reward  of 
Betrayed  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and  Col-  ?500  was  offered.  The  frightened  printer 
ony  of  New  York,"  and  signed  "A  Son  of  of  the  handbill,  when  arraigned  before 
Liberty."  It  denounced  the  money  scheme  the  House,  ^ve  the  name  of  MacDougall 
aa  a  deception,  covering  wickedness,  and  as  the  author.  He  was  taken  before  the 
that  it  was  intended  to  divide  and  distract  House,  where  he  refused  to  make  any 
the  colonies.  It  exhorted  the  New  York  acknowledgment  or  give  bail.  He  was 
Assembly  to  imitate  the  patriotic  course  indicted  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
of  those  of  other  colonies;  and  it  closed  remained  a  month,  and  then  pleaded  not 
with  a  summons  of  the  inhabitants  to  guilty  and  gave  bail.  When  brought  be- 
"  The  Fields  "  the  next  day,  to  express  fore  the  House  again,  several  months  after- 
their  views  and  to  instruct  their  Assembly-  wards,  he  was.  defended  by  George  Clin- 
men  to  oppose  the  measure;  and  in  case  ton.  His  answer  to  the  question  whether 
they  should  refuse  to  do  so,  to  send  notice  he  was  the  author  of  the  handbill  was 
thereof  to  all  the  other  asserobtiea,  and  declared  to  be  «  contempt,  and  he  was 
VI.— B                                                                   17 
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again  imprisoned.  In  February,  1771,  he 
was  released  and  was  never  troubled  with 
the  matter  again.  MacDougalE  was  the 
first  to  sufTer  imprisonment  for  "  liberty 
since  the  fonmifnc'mient  of  the  glorious 
struggle,"  Hnd  he  was  re^^rdrd  as  a  mar- 
tyr. At  public  meetings  his  health  was 
drunk,  and  men  and  women  of  distinction 
in  the  city  thronged  the  prison  and  fur- 
nished him  with  luxuries.  Popular  songs 
were  composed  and  sung  under  his  prison 
windows,    ami    emblematic    swords    were 

MaeDougall  was  active  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  in 
1774,  and  was  colonel  of  the  Ist  New  York 
Regiment.  On  Aug.  9,  1776,  he  was  mad* 
a  brigadier-general,  and  in  the  retreat 
from  I»ng  Island  he  superintended  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops.     In  the  battle 

of  White  Plains   (q.  v.)   he  was  conspic-  gn  uisci  ■..dohhll. 
uous.     In   the  spring  of   1777   he  was  in 

command  at  Peekskill,  and  in  October  of  scended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  SoraerlAI, 

that  year  he  was  made  a  major-general  in  the  Prince  of  the  western  coast  of  Argyte- 

the   Continental    army.     MacDnugall   was  shire,   and   famous   "Lord   of   the   Isles." 

in    the    battle    of    Germantown,    and    in  Sii  Duncan  died  Dee.  10.  1802. 

March,    1778,    he   took    command    in    the  UcSowell,  Irvin,  military  officer;  bom 

Hudson  Hightanda.  when,  with   KosciusE-  id  Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  15,  1818,     Educated 

ko,    he    finiehed    the    fortifications    there,  partly  at  a  military  school  in  France,  he 

In  1781  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and  was 

was  made  Minister  of  Marine   (Secretary  assistant    instructor    of    tactics    there    in 

of  the  Navy),  but  did   not  fill   the  office  1841.     Ue  was  adjutant  of  the  post  until 

long.     He  was  again  in  Congrpss  in  1784-  1845.     In    1846    he   accompanied   General 

85,  and  in  the  winter  of  1783  he  was  at  the  Wool  to  Mexico  as  aide-de-camp,  winning 

head   of   the   committee   of   army   officers  the  brevet  of  captain  at  Huena  Vista.     In 

who  bore  the  complaint  of  grievances  to  1856  he  became  assiHtant  adjutant-genera). 

Congress  from  Newburg.     He  was  elected  and  brigadier-general  United  States  army 

a  State  Senator  in  1783,  and  held  the  office  in    May,    1801.     General     McDowell    had 

till  bis  death  in  New  York  City,  June  8,  command   of   the   first  army  gathered   at 

1780.  Washington,  and  commanded  at  the  battle 

HacXtaugall,     Sir    DtmCAK,    military  of  Hull  Kun.     After  McClelian  took  eom- 

officer;  born  in  Scotland,  in   1789;  son  of  mand  of  the  Army  of  the   Potomac,  Me- 

Sir  Patrick  MaeDougall.     He  entered  the  Dowell    led    a    division    under    bim.      In 

army  in  1804,  and  served  in  several  regi-  March,  1862,  he  took  command  of  a  corps, 

ments,  and  on  the  staff  in  Portugal.  Spain,  and  was  appointed  major-general  of  voIuH' 

France,  America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  teers.     In   April   hta   corps   was   detached 

West   Indies.     He   had   the  distinction   of  from  the  Army  of   the   Potomac,  and   he 

having   received   into   his   arms   two   emi-  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 

nent   British   generals   when   they   fell   in  of     the     Rappahannock.     He     co-operated 

battle — namely.  General  Ross,  killed  near  with  the  forces  of  Banks  in  the  Shenan- 

Baltimore,  and  General   Pakenham,   slain  doah  Valley,  and  was  of  great  assistance 

near    New   Orleans.     He    commanded    the  to  General  Pope  in  the  operations  of  the 

7»th  Highlanders  for  several  years.     His  Army   of   Virginia.     He   was   relieved,   at 

son  and  heir.  Cot.  Patrick  Leonard  Mac-  his  own  request,  Sept.  5,  1862,  and  subM- 

Dougall,   was   commandant  of  the   Royal  quently  commanded  the  Department  of  the 

Stall  College  in  1870.    The  family  is  de-  Pacific    He  received  the  brevet  of  major- 
18 


generkl  United  States  army  In  Ma^rch, 
1S65.  In  September,  1666,  he  was  muster- 
ed out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  after- 
wards commanded  the  Departments  of  the 


East,  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  till 
bii  retirement,  Oct.  15,  1B82.  He  died  in 
San  Francisco,  May  4,  1885. 

HcDowell,  WiLUAH  Fbaber,  educator; 
bom  in  Millersburg,  O.,  Feb.  i,  1858; 
graduated  at  the  Ohio  Weiileyan  Univer- 


sity in  1879,  and  at  the  Theological  De- 
partment of  the  Boston  University  in 
1882.  He  was  pastor  of  Methodist  Kpis- 
eopal  churches  in  Lodi,  O.,  in  1882- 
83;  Oberlin  in  1883-85;  and  Tiffin  in 
1885-00.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elect- 
ed chancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
Be  is  a  member  of  the  Colorado  State 
board  of  chsrities  and  corrections. 

KcDowell,  Battle  at.  General  Banks 
with  5,000  men  was  at  Harrison- 
burg, in  the  upper  Shenandoah  Valley, 
at  the  close  of  April.  1802,  and  "Stone- 
wail  "  Jackson,  joined  by  troops  under 
Generals  Ewell  and  Edward  S.  Johnson, 
had  a  force  of  about  I.'i.OOO  men  not  far 
otf.  Jackson  was  closely  watcliing  Banks, 
when  he  was  startled  by  news  that  Gen- 
eral Milrny  was  approaching  from  Fre- 
mont's department,  to  join  Banks  or  fall 
upon  Staunton.  Leaving  Kwel]  to  watch 
the  latter,  he  turned  rapidly  towards 
Staunton,  and  sent  Johnson  with  five 
brigades  to  strike  Milroy.  The  latter,  out- 
numbered, fell  back  to  McDowell,  .16  niilcs 
west  of  Staunton,  whither  General  Sehcnck 
hastened  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  to 
assist  him.     Jackson  also  hurried  to  the 
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assistance  of  Johnson,  and  on  May  8  a  er  mathematics,  surreying,  etc.,  and  read- 
severe  engagement  occurred,  lasting  about  ing  law.  In  1873-75  he  was  engaged  in 
five  hours.  Schenck,  finding  the  position  surveying  and  in  law  practice;  in  1874- 
untenable,  withdrew  during  the  night  to  76  invented  and  manufactured  a  variety 
Franklin,  and  the  next  day  Jackson  of  agricultural  implements;  in  1875-77 
wrote  to  Ewell :  "  Yesterday  God  gave  us  studied  archseology  and  geology ;  and  in 
the  victory  at  McDowell."  1877-81    made    the    most   extensive    topo- 

McEnery,  Samuel  Douglas,  lawyer;  graphical  and  geological  survey  of  north- 
born  in  Monroe,  La.,  May  28,  1837;  ac-  eastern  Iowa  ever  produced.  Later  he 
quired  a  collegiate  education;  served  in  became  connected  with  the  United  States 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  Geological  Survey,  for  which  he  surveyed 
War;  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  prac-  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
tice  of  law;  was  elected  lieutenant-govern-  mapping  out  300,000  square  miles.  In 
or  of  Louisiana  in  1879;  and  was  govern-  1830  he  investigated  the  Charleston  earth- 
or  in  1881-88;  associate  justice  of  the  quake,  and  in  1894-95  explored  Tiburon 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  in  1888-92;  Island,  the  abode  of  a  savage  tribe  which 
and  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator  had  never  before  been  investigated.  He 
in  1897-1909.  is  author  of  Pleistocene  History  of  North- 

McFingaly  the  title  of  a  political  and  eastern  Iowa;  Geology  of  Chesapeake  Bay; 
historical  satire,  in  four  cantos,  written  7'^<?  Lafayette  Formation;  The  Siouan 
by  John  Trumbull  during  the  American  Indians;  Primitive  Trephining ;  and  many 
Revolution.  McFingal  is  a  representative  scientific  papers.  He  was  chief  of  the  de- 
of  the  Tory  or  loyalist  party  in  that  partment  of  ethnology  and  anthropology  at 
struggle,  a  burly  New  England  squire,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expositiou  in  1904. 
constantly  engaged  with  Honorius,  a  McQiffert,  Arthur  Cusuman,  theolo- 
champion  of  the  Whigs,  or  rebels,  as  the  gian;  born  at  Sanquoit,  N.  Y.,  March 
British  called  the  patriots.  In  it  all  the  4,  1861;  graduated  at  the  Western  Re- 
leading  Tories  of  the  day  are  severely  serve  College  in  1882  and  at  the  Union 
lampooned.  The  first  canto  was  pub-  Theological  Seminary  in  1885;  studied 
lished  ia  1775;  the  whole  work  in  1782.  in  Europe  in  1885-88;  and  was  instructor 

McOee,    Anita    Newcoicb,    physician;  in  Church  History  at  the  Lane  Theologi- 

born  in  Washington  in  1864;  daughter  of  cal  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  in  1888-90;  and 

Simon  Newcx)mb   (q.  v.).     She  took  spe-  professor  in  1890-93.     In  the  latter  year 

cial    courses   at   Newnham    College,   Cam-  he    was    called    to    the    similar    chair    in 

bridge,  England,  and  at  the  University  of  the    Union    Theological     Seminary,    New 

Geneva,    and    graduated    at    the    medical  York.     At  the  session  of  the  General  As- 

department   of    Columbian    University    in  sembly    of    the    Presbyterian    Church    in 

1892.      Later   she   practised    in    Washinj^-  1898,    charges    of    heresy    were    brought 

ton.     In  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  against    him,    based    on    passages    in    his 

Spain  she  was  appointed  director  of  the  History  of  Christianity  in   the  Apostolic 

Hospital   Corps  of  the  Daughters  of   the  Age.   He  declined  to  retract,  and  withdrew 

American  Revolution,  and  had  charge  of  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  March, 

the  selection  of  the  trained  women  nurses  1900.      Among    his    notable    publications 

for  both   the  army  and   navy.     On   Aug.  are  Dialogue  Bcticccn  a  Christian  and  a 

29,  1898,  she  was  commissioned  an  acting  Jew;   A    History   of   Christianity   in   the 

assistant    surgeon    in    the    United    States  Apostolic  Age;  and  a  translation  of  Euse- 

army,  becoming  the  only  woman  officer  in  hius*s   Church   History    (with   notes   and 

the  army,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  prolegomena). 

she  was  placed   in   charge  of  the  nurses       McGiffin,  Piiilo  Norton,  naval  officer; 

under    the    jurisdiction    of    the    surgeon-  born    in    Pennsylvania    in    1863;    gradu- 

general.    She  was  married  to  W.  J.  McGee  ated   at   the   United    States   Naval    Acad- 

(g.  V.)   in  1888.  emy  in   1882,  and   was   first  assigned   to 

McOee,   W.  J.    (no  Christian  names),  duty  on  the  China  station.    He  manifested 

ethnologist;  bom  in  Dubuque  county,  la.,  great  interest  in  that  country,  and  when 

April   17,  1853;  was  self-educated  while  France    declared    war    against    China    he 

at  work  on  a  farm,  studying  Latin,  high-  resigned  from  the  navy  and  entered  the 
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service  of  China,  after  receiving  the  con-  McOee,  Thomas  d'Arcy,  legislator; 
Bent  of  the  United  States  government,  born  in  Carlingford,  Ireland,  April  13, 
During  the  war  he  captured  the  only  gun-  1825;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1842; 
boat  that  was  lost  to  the  French,  in  the  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Pilot  in  Bos- 
battle  of  Yangtse.  When  peace  was  con-  ton,  but  soon  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
eluded  he  went  to  England  to  superintend  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ad- 
the  construction  of  several  gunboats  for  vocacy  of  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
China,  one  of  which,  the  Chen-Yuen,  be-  "  Young  Ireland "  party.  Suspected  by 
came  the  flag-ship  of  the  Chinese  fleet  the  British  government  of  treason,  he  es- 
in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  in  caped  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
1894-95.  At  the  battle  of  Yalu  River,  New  York,  where  he  founded  The  American 
which  was  the  first  great  combat  between  Celt  and  The  Nation.  He  removed  to  Cana- 
modern  war  vessels.  Captain  McGiffin  da  in  1856,  founded  The  New  Era,  and 
early  became  the  commander  of  the  entire  was  elected  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
Chinese  fleet  by  the  death  of  his  superior  in  1857.  His  political  views  had  changed, 
officer.  In  his  eagerness  to  work  his  ves-  and  he  parted  company  with  his  old  asso- 
sel  to  a  point  of  vantage  he  exposed  him-  ciates.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the 
self  to  personal  danger  and  was  badly  union  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
wounded.  He  was  shot  once  in  the  America,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
back  of  the  head  and  once  in  first  Parliament  of  the  Dominion.  On 
the  thigh.  His  body  was  literally  filled  April  7,  1808,  he  was  assassinated  on  the 
with    splinters.     Both    ear  -  drums    were    public  street. 

broken;  all  the  hair  was  burned  from  his       MacgilUvray,       Alexander,       Indian 
body,  and  his  clothes  were  blown  off.    His   chief;  born  in  the  Creek  Nation  in  1740; 
eyesight  was  affected  so  that  he  was  never    was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  trader  of  that 
able  to  see  afterwards  except  in  a  shadowy   name,    who    married    a    Creek    maiden, 
outline;    his    body   was    black    and    blue    daughter  of  the  principal  chief.     When  he 
from  bruises.     It   is  estimated   that  Mc-    was  ten  years  of  age  his  father  sent  him 
Giffin's  ship  was  hit  400  times — 120  times   to  Charleston,  under  the  care  of  his  kins- 
by  large  shot  or  shell.     The  rain  of  pro-    man,  Farquhar  Gillivray,  by  whom  he  was 
jectiles  visited  every  exposed  point  of  the    placed  under  the  tuition  of  an   eminent 
vessel.     Early  in  the  fight  a  shell  exploded    English  school -master.  He  was  also  taught 
in  the  fighting- top,  instantly  killing  every    the  Latin  language  in  the  Free  School  of 
cne  of  its  inmates.     Indeed,  all  such  con-    Charleston.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
trivances  proved  to  be  death-traps.     Five    was  sent  to  Savannah  and  placed  in  the 
shells  burst  in  shields  of  the  bow  6-inch    counting-house   of  General   Elbert,  where 
gun,  completely  gutting  the  place.  Though    he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  reading 
the   carnage    was    frightful,    the    Chinese    history   instead   of   attending  to   his   em- 
sailors,  with  their  commander  to  encour-    ployer*8    business.      His    father    sent    for 
age    them,    stuck    to    their    posts.     With    him    to    return    home;    and,    finally,    the 
forty  wounds  in  his  body,  holding  an  eye-    Creeks  chose  him  for  their  principal  sa- 
lid  up  with  one  hand,  this  man  of  iron    chem,  or  king.     The  King  of  Spain  gave 
nerve  led  the  fighting  on  his  ship  until  the    him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general 
Japanese  vessels  gave  up  the  contest,  and    in  his  service.     He  married  a  Creek  girl, 
he  alone  of  all  the  Chinese  commanders   and  they  had  several  children.  Macgillivray 
kept  his    ship    in     its    proper    position    desired  that  his  children  should  learn  and 
throughout  the  fight,  thus  protecting  the    speak  the  English  language,  and  always 
flag-ship  and  saving  the  fieet  from  total    talked  with  them  in  English,  while  their 
destruction.     It  is  the  custom  of  Chinese    mother,  jealous  of  her  native  tongue,  never 
officers  when  they  lose  a  fight  to  commit    would  talk  to  them  in  English,  but  always 
suicide.    McGiffin    would   not   follow   the    in  Indian.     He  espoused  the  British  cause 
custom,   and   fell    into   disfavor.    He   re-    in  the  Revolutionary  War;  resisted  many 
turned  to  the  United  States,  became  in-    overtures  for  peaee  from  the  United  States 
sane  from  his  wounds,  and  killed  himself   government;  and  was  best  known  for  his 
in  a  hospital  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  11.    general  treachery.     He  died  in  Pensacola, 
1897.  Fla.,  Feb.  17,  1793. 
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McOllvary,  Evander  Bradley,  edu-  1797;  went  to  Canada  early  in  life  and  be- 
cator;  born  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  July  19,  came  connected  with  a  commercial  house 
18(»4;  received  his  early  education  in  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  Subsequently 
North  Carolina;  and  graduated  at  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  represented 
Davidson  College  in  1884.  He  was  a  Glasgow  in  Parliament.  His  publications 
fellow  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  include  (Commercial  and  Financial  Legis- 
in  1889-1)0;  an  instructor  and  assistant  laiion  of  Europe  and  America;  American 
professor  in  the  University  of  California  Discovery  from  the  Times  of  Columbus ; 
in  1894-99;  and  was  then  called  to  the  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Ac- 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cornell  Uni-  cession  of  James  /.,  etc.  He  died  in 
versify.  Dr.  :McGilvary  has  translated  Boulogne,  France,  April  23,  1857. 
into  the  Siamese  language  the  gospels  of  Machen,  Willis  Benson,  legislator; 
Matthew,  Luke,  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  born  in  Caldwell  county,  Ky.,  April  5,  1810; 
Apostles.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1853,  and 
Philosophical  Revicxc,  and  to  Mind.  to  the  State  Assembly  in  1856  and  1860; 

McGlynn,  Edward,  clergyman;  bom  in  sympathized  with  the  South,  and  repre- 
New  York  City,  Sept.  27,  1837;  was  edu-  sented  Kentucky  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
cated  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in  gress  in  1801-64.  He  was  appointed  Unit- 
Rome.  In  1800  he  was  ordained  priest  ed  States  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  fill 
and  returned  to  New  York  City,  where  he  an  unexpired  term  from  December,  1872. to 
became  an  assistant  to  Father  Farrell  March,  1873.  He  received  one  electoral 
in  St.  Joseph's  Church.  In  1866  he  was  vote  in  1872  for  Vice-President.  He  died 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  28,  1893. 
in  New  York,  and  while  in  this  pastorate  McHenry,  James,  statesman;  born  in 
founded  St.  Stephen's  Home  for  Orphan  Ireland,  Nov.  16,  1753;  emigrated  to  the 
and  Destitute  Children  on  a  very  meagre  United  States  in  1771;  served  during  the 
scale,  but  so  rapidly  did  the  enterprise  Revolutionary  War  as  surgeon.  On  May 
grow  that  in  a  few  years  it  occupied  three  15,  1778,  he  was  made  Washington's  pri- 
lots  on  Twenty-eighth  Street,  two  large  vate  secretary,  which  office  he  held  for  two 
houses,  20  acres  of  land  at  New  Dorp,  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff 
S.  I.,  and  an  acre  of  land  and  house  at  of  T>afayette.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Belmont,  Fordham.  He  became  a  strong  Maryland  Senate  in  1781-86,  and  of  Con- 
advocate  of  the  single -tax  theories  of  gress  in  1783-86.  Washington  appointed 
Henry  George  (q.  r.),  whom  he  heartily  him  Secretary  of  War  in  January,  1796, 
supported  as  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  and  he  served  until  1801.  He  died  in 
York  City  in  1887.  These  views  were  re-  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  3,  1816. 
buked  in  a  letter  written  him  by  Arch-  McHenry,  Fort,  a  protective  work  on 
bishop  Corrigan,  and  shortly  afterwards  Locust  Point,  Baltimore,  about  one-half  its 
he  was  suspended  from  his  pastorate  and  present  dimensions.  In  anticipation  of 
summoned  to  Rome  to  appear  before  the  a  visit  from  the  British  marauding  squad- 
tribunal  of  the  Propaganda.  He,  however,  rons  in  1814,  the  people  of  Baltimore  sunk 
refused  to  go,  and,  in  consequence,  was  some  vessels  in  the  narrow  channel  be- 
excommunicated.  In  1892  he  was  restored  tween  the  fort  and  I^zzaretto  Point, which 
to  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions,  prevented  the  passage  of  an  enemy's  ships. 
In  1894  Archbishop  Corrigan  appointed  Fort  McHenry  was  garrisoned  by  about 
him  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at  New-  1,000  men,  volunteers  and  regulars,  com- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Jan.  7,  1900.    manded     by     Maj.     George     Armistead 

McGovem,  John*,  author;  born  in  Troy,  (g.  r.).  To  the  right  of  it,  guarding  the 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1850;  was  connected  with  shores  of  the  Patapsco,  and  to  prevent 
the  (^hicago  Tribune  for  sixteen  years.  He  troops  landing  in  the  rear,  were  two 
is  the  author  of  Empire  of  Information ;  redoubts — Fort  Covington  and  Babcock's 
Famous  Women  of  the  World;  American  Battery.  In  the  rear  of  these,  upon  high 
Statesmen ;  Histories  of  Wheat,  Money,  ground,  was  an  unfinished  circular  re- 
Paint,  and  Market  Places,  etc.  doubt  for  seven  guns,  and  on  Lazzaretto 

MacGreg^r,  John,  political  economist;  Point,  opposite  Fort  McHenry,  was  a  small 
born   in   Drynie,   Ross-shire,   Scotland,   in    battery.     This  and   Fort  Covington   were 


ICoHEirST,   POST 


in  cbai^  of  officers  of  Bamef's  flotilla. 
8uch  were  Fort  McHeorj  and  its  sup- 
porters oD  the  moraing  of  Sept.  12,  when 
the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Cochrane, 
consisting  of  sixteen  heaTy  vessels,  five  of 
them  bomb-HhipE,  had  made  full  prepara- 
tions for  the  bombardment  of  the  fort 

At  sunrise,  Sept.  13,  the  bomb  -  vessels 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fort  and 
its  dependencies  at  a  distance  of  2 
miles,  and  kept  up  a  well-directed  bom- 
bardment until  3  p.ic.  Armistead  im- 
mediate!}' opened  the  batteries  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  upon  the  assailants;  but  after  a 
while  he  found  that  his  miasiles  fell  short 
of  his  antagonist  and  were  harmless.  The 
garrison  was  composed  of  two  oompanies 
of  sea  fencibles,  under  Captains  Bunbury 
and  Addison;  two  companies  of  volun- 
teers from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  llerry  and  Pen- 
nington i  a  company  of  United  States  ar- 
tillery, under  Captain  Evans;  a  company 
of  volunteer  artillerists,  led  by  Judge 
Joseph  H.  Nicholson ;  a  detachment  of 
Barney's  flotilla,  under  Lieutenant  Bed- 
man,  and  detachments  of  regulars,  OOO 
strong,  furnished  by  General  Winder,  and 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart  and  Major  Lane.     The  garrison 


fusion  in  the  fort  caused  by  this  event, 
and  hoping  to  profit  by  it,  ordered  three  of 
his  bomb-vesBcts  to  move  up  nearer  the 
fort,  in  order  to  increase  the  efTectiveness 
of  their  guns.  Armistead  was  delighted, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  general  can- 
nonade  and  bombardment  from  every  part 
of  the  fort;  and  so  severe  was  his  punish- 
ment of  the  venturesome  intruders  that 
within  half  an  hour  they  fell  back  to  their 
old  anchorage.  A  rocket  vessel  (Erebus) 
was  so  badly  damaged  that  the  British 
were  compelled  to  send  a  division  of  small 
boats  to  tow  her  out  of  reach  of  Armi- 
stead's  guns.  The  garrison  gave  three 
cheers,  and  the  firing  ceased. 

After  the  British  vessels  had  resumed 
their  former  stations,  they  opened  a  more 
furious  bombardment  than  before,  and 
kept  it  up  until  after  midnight,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a  consideruble  force 
(1,200  picked  men  in  barges)  hud  lieen 
sent  up  the  Palapseo  in  tlic  gloom  to  at- 
tack Fort  McHenry  in  tlic  rear.  They 
were  repulsed,  and  the  boniliardmcnt  from 
the  vessels  ceased.  At  7  A.M..  on  the  14th, 
the  hostile  shipping  and  land  forces  menac- 
ing the  city  withdrew,  and  Baltimore  was 
saved,  fn  this  attack  on  the  fort  the 
British    did    not    lose    a    man;    and    the 


was  exposed  to  a  tremendoua  shower  of  Americana  had  only  four  men  killed  and 

■hells  for  several  hours,  without  the  power  twenty-four   wounded,   chiefly   by   the   ex- 

to  inflict  injury  in  turn,  or  even  to  check  ptoding  of  the  shell  that  dismounted  the 

the  fury  of  the  assault;  yet  they  endured  24  ■  pounder.      Ihiring    the    iKimbiirdmeiit 

the  trial  with  cool  courage  and  great  forti-  Francis    S.    Key     (q.    i:)     n-.m    held    in 

tude.     At  length  a  bomb*sliell  dismounted  riiAtody    in    a    vessel    of    the    Het't,    and 

a   24. pounder  in  the  fort,  killing  a   lieu-  was  inspired  by  liie  event  to  couijiose  Thf 

tenant  and  wounding  several  of  the  men.  Riar  -  Spangled    Banner.     Armistead    and 

Admiral     Cocbruie,    observing    the    con-  his  brave  band  received  the  grateful  bene- 


dieUons  of  tbe  people  of  Baltimore  and  Oglethorpe  in  173S  and  settled  at  New  In- 
of  the  whole  country.  Govemor-General  vernesB,  in  what  in  now  Mcintosh  county, 
Prevotit.  of  Canada,  was  so  certain  of  an  GeorfsiB.  Some  of  his  sons  and  grand- 
easy  victory  at  Baltimore  that  he  ordered  sons  bore  commiBsions  in  the  army  of  the 
rejoifings  on  account  of  the  capture  of  Revolution.  Lachlan  received  assistanc* 
Washington  to  be  postponed  until  after  in  the  study  of  mathematics  from  Ogle- 
the  capture  of  Baltimore  should  be  re-  thorpe.  At  maturity  he  entered  the  count- 
ported.  Locust  Point  ia  to  be  trans- 
fornud  into  a  park  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, but  the  fort  is  to  remain  in< 
tact. 

Hcnwtdne,  Riciiabd,  clerj^man ;  bom 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  Hay  20,  IS34-,  grad- 
uated at  Hampden  -  Sidney  ColTcjce  in 
1853.  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  and  at 
the  Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh. 
Scotland.  Returning  to  the  United  Statet. 
he  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minislcr 
in  December,  IH.%8.  Subsequently  he  held 
paaloratea  at  Amelia,  Farm  vi  lie,  and 
Lynchburg.  Va.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  lieutenant  and  chaplain 
of  the  44th  Virginia  Regiment.  In  1RT2- 
83  he  WHH  secretary  of  the  boards  of 
home  and  foreign  missions  of  the  South- 
ern I'reshylerian  Chureh.  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  president  of  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  College. 

Uclntosb,   T.u^CHLAK,   military   ofBcer; 

bom  near  Inverness.  Scotland.  March  17,    ing-room  of  H.->Dry  Laurens,  in  Charleston, 

1725.     His  father,  at  the  head  of  100  of    as  clerk.     Making  himself  familiar  with 

the  clan  Helntoah,  cwne  to  a«orgia  with   military  t«etiee,  he  was   rcftdy  to  enter 
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the  field  when  the  Revolutionary  War  be-  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  one 

gan,  and  he  served  faithfully  in  that  strug-  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  Articles 

gle,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen-  of  Confederation.    From  1777  till  1779  he 

eral.     Button   Gwinnett    (g.  v.)    perse-  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  State  of 

cuted  Mcintosh  beyond  endurance,  and  he  Delaware;    also    executed    the    duties    of 

called  the  persecutor  a  scoundrel.    A  duel  chief-justice    of    Pennsylvania.      He    was 

ensued,   and   in   it   Gwinnett   was   killed,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1799-1808.    He 

Mcintosh  was  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1817. 
in    1779,    and    was    made    a    prisoner    at       McXean,  Wiluam  Wister,  naval  offi- 

Charleston  in   1780.     In   1784  he  was  in  cer;  born  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  Sept. 

Congress,  and  the  next  year  was  a  com-  19,  1800;  was  a  son  of  Judge  Joseph  Bor- 

missioner    to    treat    with    the    Southern  den  McKean  and  nephew  of  Gov.  Thomas 

Indians.     He  died  in  Savannah,  Feb.  20,  McKcan.    He  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 

1806.  man  in  1814;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1825, 

Kackay,  Charles,  author;  born  in  a  commander  in  1841,  captain  in  1855, 
Perth,  Scotland,  in  1814;  educated  in  Lon-  and  commodore  in  July,  1862,  when  he 
don  and  Brussels;  was  connected  with  the  was  retired.  In  command  of  a  schooner, 
London  Morning  Chronicle  in  1884-44;  under  Commodore  Porter,  he  assisted  that 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argus  in  1844-47.  officer  (182.V24)  in  suppressing  piracy 
Subsequently  he  visited  the  United  States,  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1860  he  was  en- 
where  he  lectured  on  Songs — Naiioncd,  gaged  in  the  special  service  of  conveying 
Historical,  and  PojnUar.  Returning  to  the  Japanese  embassy  home.  He  was  gov- 
England,  he  established  the  London  Re-  crnor  of  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia, 
visw.  In  1862  he  again  came  to  the  in  1858-61,  and  was  for  a  short  time  after 
United  States  and  for  three  years  was  his  return  from  Japan  in  command  of  the 
war  correspondent  for  the  London  Times.  Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  He 
He  published  Life  and  Liberty  in  Amer-^^xeA  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
iea;  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  English  Lan-  1865. 
gftage;  etc.     He  died  in  December,  188).  McXelway^  St.  Clatr,  journalist;  born 

Mackay,  John  William,  capitalist;  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  March  15,  1845;  edu- 
bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov.  28,  1831;  cated  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  admitted  to  the 
worked  in  mines  in  California  and  Ne-  bar  in  1866,  but  never  practised.  He 
vada;  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  became  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Bonanza  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode;  a  Kagle  in  1883,  and  afterwards  a  regent  of 
founder  and  the  president  of  the  Nevada  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Bank  of  San  Francisco;  and  with  James  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Long 
Gordon  Bennett  established  the  Commer-  Island  Historical  Society  and  of  the  So- 
cial Cable  Company,  which  laid  two  ciety  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  a  di- 
cables  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  died  rector  of  the  American  Social  Science 
in  London,  England,  July  20,  1902.  Association.      Mr.    McKelway    is    widely 

McXean,  Thomas,  signer  of  the  Dec-  known  as  a  speaker  and  writer  on  educa- 
laration  of  Independence;  born  in  New  tional  and  historical  subjects. 
London,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  March  10,  1734;  McKenna,  Joseph,  jurist;  bom  in 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1757,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1843;  was  a 
chosen  clerk  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  a  student  in  St.  Joseph's  College;  removed 
member  of  that  body  for  the  county  of  to  Benicia,  Cal.,  in  1855;  and  was  ad- 
New  Castle,  from  1762  to  1779,  and  mem-  mitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1865.  He  was 
ber  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765.  twice  district  attorney  for  Solano  county. 
He  and  Lynch  and  Otis  framed  the  address  and  in  1875  -  76  a  member  of  the  State 
to  the  British  Parliament  He  held  sev-  legislature.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to 
eral  local  offices,  and  in  1774-83  was  a  Congress,  where  he  served  till  1893,  when 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Mc-  be  was  appointed  a  United  States  circuit 
Kean  was  the  only  man  who  was  a  mem-  ju<ige-  From  March,  1897,  till  January, 
bcT  of  that  body  continually  during  the  1898,  he  was  United  States  Attorney-Gen- 
whole  period  of  the  war.  He  was  active  eral,  and  then  became  an  associate  jus- 
fn  procnring  a  tmanimous  vote  for   the  tice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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McKenneyy  Tuoicas  Lorbaine,  author;  his  voyage  was  terminated  by  ice  and  he 

born  in  Hopewell,  Md.,  March  21,   1785;  returned  to  his  place  of  departure.  Fort 

was  educated   in   Chestcrtown,   Md.;    and  Chippewayan.    He  had  reached  lat.  69**  1' 

was   made   superintendent  of   the   bureau  N.     In  October,  1792,  he  crossed  the  con- 

of  Indian  affairs  in   1824.     His  publica-  tinent    to    the    Pacific    Ocean,    which    he 
tions  include  Sketches  of  a  Tour  to   the    reached  in  July,  1793,  in  lat.  51**  21'  N. 

Lakes,    etc.;    A    History    of    the    Indian  He  returned,  went  to  England,  and  pub- 

Tribes;  Essays  on   the  Spirit  of  Jackso-  lished   (1801)    Voyages  from  Montreal,  on 

nianism  as  Exemplified  in  its  Deadly  HoS'  the  River  St.  Lawrencey  through  the  Con- 

tility  to   the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  tinent   of  Xorth  America,   to   the  Frozen 

etc.;  Memoirs,  Official  and  Personal,  with  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the  Years  1789  and 

Sketches  of  Travels  among  the  Northern  1103,     with     excellent     maps.     He     was 

and  Southern  Indians,   etc.     He  died   in  knighted  in  1802,  and  died  in  Dalhousie, 

New  York  City,  Feb.  19,  1859.  Scotland,  March  12,  1820. 

Mackenzie^  Alexander  Slidell,  naval  Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  journal- 
officer;  born  in  New  York  City,  April  6,  ist;  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  March  12, 
1803;  joined  the  navy  in  1815;  was  1795;  kept  a  circulating  library  near 
promoted  commander  in  1841.  While  in  Dundee  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
charge  of  the  brig  Somers,  the  crew  of  age,  and  was  afterwards  clerk  to  Lord 
which  was  composed  chiefly  of  naval  ap-  Lonsdale,  in  England.  He  went  to 
prentices,  he  discovered  a  mutinous  plot  Canada  in  1820,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  board,  and  immediately  called  a  coun-  successfully  in  the  book  and  drug  trade 
oil  of  officers,  which  after  a  careful  ex-  in  Toronto.  He  entered  political  life  in 
amination  advised  that  the  three  persons  1823;  edited  the  Colonial  Advocate 
principally  involved  in  the  affair  be  ex-  (1824-33)  and  was  a  natural  agitator, 
ecuted.  On  Dec.  1,  1842,  the  decision  was  He  criticised  the  government  party,  and 
put  into  effect.  Soon  after  the  Somers  efforts  to  suppress  his  paper  failed, 
reached  New  York  a  court  of  inquiry  be-  Rioters  destroyed  his  office  in  1826,  and 
gan  an  investigation,  which  fully  approved  the  people,  whose  cause  he  advocated, 
Mackenzie's  action,  and  later  he  was  elected  him  to  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial  before  which  Five  times  he  was  expelled  from  that  body 
he  was  tried.  He  was,  however,  severely  for  alleged  libels  in  his  newspaper,  and 
criticised  by  many,  as  the  young  men  was  as  often  re-elected,  until  finally  the 
whom  he  had  executed  were  of  good  social  Assembly  got  rid  of  him  by  refusing  to 
standing,  one  of  them  being  a  son  of  John  issue  a  writ  for  a  new  election.  He  went 
C.  Spencer,  then  Secretary  of  War.  The  to  England  in  1832,  with  a  petition  of 
decision  of  the  court-martial  did  not  quiet  grievances  to  the  home  government.  In 
this  criticism,  which  greatly  embittered  183G  Toronto  was  incor|X)rated  a  city,  and 
the  remainder  of  Mackenzie's  life.  His  Mackenzie  was  chosen  its  first  mayor.  He 
publications  include  Popular  Essays  on  engaged,  as  a  leader,  in  the  Canadian  Re- 
Naval  Subjects;  The  American  in  Eng-  bellion  (see  Canada),  when  he  was  out- 
land;  Life  of  John  Paul  Jones;  Life  of  lawed  by  his  government,  his  property  was 
Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry;  Life  of  Com-  confiscatcil,  and  he  Hcd  to  the  United 
modore  Stephen  Decatur,  etc.  He  died  in  States.  Arrested  at  Rochester  by  the 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1848.  United  States  authorities  on  a  charge  of 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  explorer;  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  he  was 
born  in  Inverness,  Scotland,  about  1755;  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
was  early  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  in  ment  in  the  county  jail  of  Monroe.  At 
Canada.  He  set  out  to  explore  the  vast  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  to  New  York, 
wilderness  northward  in  June,  1789,  hav-  where  he  was  the  actuary  of  the  Mechan- 
ing  spent  a  year  previously  in  England  ics'  Institute,  and  with  his  family  re- 
studying  astronomy  and  navigation.  At  sided  in  the  basement  of  tlu'ir  school  build- 
the  western  part  of  the  Great  Slave  I^ke  ing.  He  was  eilitorially  connected  with 
he  entered  a  river  in  an  unexplored  wil-  the  New  York  Tribune  for  some  time,  and 
derness,  and  gave  his  name  to  it.  Its  published  Mackenzie's  Gazette.  In  1850 
course  was  followed  until  Julj  12,  when  his  government  pardoned  him,  restored  his 
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ConflBCated  property,  and  he  returned  to  of  the   American   Safe  Deposit   Company 

Canada,  where  he  was  elected  to  Parlia-  in  New  York  City,  residenccB  and  BUmnier 

Dient.  and  remained  a  member  of  the  As-  i.'ottages,   muBic-haUs  and   casinoe,   and   a 

senibly  until  1»5H.    lie  eslabiished  a  news-  number  of  club-hnuses  and  churcheB. 

pitpcr  in  Toronto,  and  conducted  it  until  KacUnaw,    or   Mioiili Mackinac.      In 

hix  death,  Au^.  2S,  llilll.     Mackenzie  was  the  bosom   of   the   clear,  cold,   and   damp 

a  thorouglily  aincere  and  honest  man,  and  waters  of  tlic  Btrait  between  Ijakes  Huron 

had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.     Uis  und  Michij^an — a  strait  40  miles  in  length 

sdniircrB   purchased   for   him   a   residence  — stands  a  limestoQe  rock  about  T   milea 

near  Toronto  and  a  small  annuity.  in  circumference,   rising   in   its   centre   to 

HcXlbbin,     Chambers,    military    ofG-  an  altitude  of  nearly  300  feet,  and  covered 


■r:  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
1S4I;  entered  the  regular  array, 
1SG2;    was   commissioned    a    second   li 


rough  and  generous  soil,  out  ot 
which  springs  heavy  timber.  The  Indians, 
impressed  by  its  form,  called  it  Mich-il-i- 


tenant    in    the    14th    Infantry    two    day^  mack-i-nac— "  The  Great  Turtle."     On  the 

afterwardsi  and  promoted  first  lieutenant,  opposite  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Michi- 

June,  1804;  captain  of  the  3.^th  Infantry,  gan,   French  Jesuits  erected  a  stronghold 

July,   1800;   major  of  the  2,^th  Infantry,  and  called  it  Fort  Michilimackinac,  which 

April,  1892:  lieu  tenant -colonel  of  the  2lBt  name  has  been  abbreviated  to  Mackinaw. 

Infantry,  May,   1890;   and  colonel   of  the  This  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 

12th  Infantry,  April  1,  1S99.     He  greatly  in  their  conquest  of  Canada  in   1700,  but 

distinguished  himself  in  1804  in  the  battle  the  Indians  there  remained  hostile  to  their 

of  North  Anna  River,  Va.     In  July,  1898,  new  masters.     "You   have  conquered  the 

he  was  appointed   a   brigadier-general   of  French,"   they   said,   "  but  you   have   not 

volunteers   for   the  war  with   Spain.     He  conquered  ub."     The  most  important  vil- 

took  an  active  part  in  the  Santiago  cam-  lagc  of  the   Chippewas,   one  of  the   most 

paign.  and  for  his  services  there  received  powerful   tribes  of  Pontiae's   confederacy, 

special  mention   in   the  olTiciat   reports  of  was    upon   the   back   of   Michilimackinac. 

General  Shafter,     After  the  surrender  of  Early  in  tile  summer  of  1703  the  front  of 

the    Spaniards    at    Santiago    he   was    ap-  the  island  was  filled   with   Indians,  who, 

pointed  military  governor  of  that  city.  professing  warm  friendship  for  the  Eng- 

McKlm,    CllABLCS    FOLLEN,    architect;  lish,  invited  the  garrison  at  Fort  Macki- 

born  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1847 ;  uaw  to  witness  a  great  game  of  ball — an 
studied  at  the 
Harvard  Scien- 
tifle  School  in 
1800-07,  and 
then  took  the 
three      years' 


ole 


at    the 


-Arts, 
Paris.  Return- 
ing to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  he 
became  a  part- 
ner of  William 
B.      Mead      and  iiAciic<*if  man  hoi'Su  i«L»Tit>, 

Stanford  White 

in  New  York.  This  firm  soon  made  a  not-  exciting  amusement.  They  did  bo.  At 
able  advance  in  architectural  construction,  length  a  ball,  making  a  lofty  curve  in  the 
and  have  planned  a  number  of  the  most  at-  air,  fell  near  the  pickets.  It  was  a  pre- 
traetive  buildings  in  the  country,  includ-  concerted  signal.  The  warriors  rushed  tow- 
ing the  new  Public  Library  in  Boston,  nrds  the  fort  as  if  in  quest  of  the  ball, 
Madison  Squs 


e  Oftrden,  and  the  building   when  their  bands  suddenly  pulled  glea 
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ing  batch^tB  from  benrnth  th^ir  blauketB  directed  to  aummon  to  his  aMJetance  tli» 
and  began  a  masBacre  of  the  garrison ;  but,  neighboring  Indians,  and  to  ask  the  aid 
hearing  that  a  strong  British  force  was  ap-  of  the  employfa  of  the  Northwestern  Fur 
proachiiig,  the  Indians  abandoned  the  fort  Company.  On  the  morning  of  July  18 
and  fled.  Roberts  embarked  with   a   strong,  motley 

This  fort  eame  into  the  possession  of  the    force   of    whites    and    Indiana,    in    boats, 
United   States   in   1700,  when  the  North-    bateaux,  and  canoes,  with  two  U-pounderi, 

and  convoyed  by  the 
brig  Calt-donia,  be- 
longing to  the  Xorth- 
wcatern  Fur  Com- 
pany, loaded  with 
proviRionn  and  storea. 
Ilancks,  Huspicious  of 
mischief,  sent  Cap- 
tain Daiirman  to  St. 
-loHpph,  to  obsen-e  the 
Icmper  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Dritinh 
tliere.  On  his  way 
lip  met  the  hostile 
llotilla,  and  was  made 
SI  prisoner.  News  of 
fhn  declaration  of  war 
lind  not  reached  the 
f.ir-off  post  of  Mack- 
inaw. The  overwhelm- 
ing foroe  under  Rob- 
erts landed,  and  took 
possession  of  the  fort 


md.    The  si 


surrender 

western  posts  were  given  up  by  the  British  was  the  flrsl  intimation  that  Hancks  had 

in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  peace  in  ol   the   declaration   of  war.     The   Indians 

1783.  The  fortification  called  Fnrt  Holmes,  were   ready   to   mnssacre   the   whole   gar- 

on  the  high  southwest  blufT  of  the  island,  rison   if  any   resistance   were  made.     The 

was  garrisoned  in   1H12  by  a  small   force  post    was    surrendered    without    firing    a 

of    Americans,    under    the    command    of  gnn. 

Lieut.  I'orter  Ilancka,  of  the  United  States  In  the  spring  of  ini4  the  Americans 
artillery.  planned  a  land  and  naval  expedition  for 
It  was  supported  by  the  higher  ground  its  rerriplure.  A  small  squadron  was 
in  the  rear,  on  which  was  a  stockade,  de-  placeil  at  the  dispos.il  of  Commander  St. 
fended  by  two  block -ho  uses,  each  mount-  Clair,  and  a  land  force  was  placed  under 
ing  a  brass  8 -pounder.  It  was  isolated  the  command  of  Lieu  tenant  Colonel  Cro- 
from  the  haunts  of  men  more  than  half  ghan.  They  left  Detroit  at  the  beginning 
the  year  by  barriers  of  lee  and  snow,  and  of  July  and  started  for  Mackinaw.  The 
exposed  to  attacks  by  the  British  and  Ind-  force  of  the  Americans  was  too  small  to 
ians  at  Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  an  island  40  efTect  a  capture,  and  the  enterprise  was 
miles  northeast  from  Mackinaw,  then  com-  abandoned.  Some  vessels  cruised  in  those 
manded  by  Capt.  Charles  Roberts.  When  waters  for  a  time.  The  expedition  re- 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  governor  of  Upper  turned  to  Detroit  in  August,  and  no  fur- 
Canada,  received  at  Fort  George,  on  the  ther  military  movements  were  undertaken 
Xiagara  River,  from  British  spies,  notice  in  the  Northwest,  excepting  a  raid  by 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  he  despatched  an  Gen.  HrsrAW  McArthub  (q.  v.) . 
express  to  Roberts,  ordering  him  to  at'  KcKlnley,  Joiin,  jurist;  l>orn  in  Cul- 
Uck    Mackinaw    immediaUljr.    He    wsb  peper  county,  Va.,  Hay  1,  1780;  admitted 

es 
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to  the  bar  of  Eentuckjr  in  ISOlj  removed  Uuren  appointed  bim  justice  of  the  United 

to   Uuntsville,   Ala. ;    wag   United   States  States  Supreme  Court  in  1837,  which  olflca 

Senator    in    1826-31;     Kepresentative    in  he  lield  until  his  death,  in  Louisville,  K7., 

Congrew    in    1833-35.      President    Van  July  19,  1852. 
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UcZinley,  Whjjam,  twenty-fifth  Pres- 
ident at  the  United  States,  March  4,  1897, 
to  Sept.  14,  IBOli  Republican;  born  in 
Nilee,  0.,  Jan.  20,  1843,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Poland  Academy.  When  sixteen 
fears  old  he  went  to  the  Allegheny  Col- 
lege at  Mcadville,  Pa.,  and  leaving  there 
when  eighteen  years  old,  he  taught  a  dis- 
trict school  in  Ohio  for  a  tine.  He  an- 
swered the  first  call  for  troops,  and  in 
June,  1661,  enlisted  in  the  23d  Ohio  In- 
fantry. Kacb  of  his  promotions  in  the 
army  was  for  "  bravery  on  the  field,"  and 
lie  WBB  successively  sergeant,  Hccond  and 
first  lieutenant,  captain,  and  at  the  close 
}l  the  war  he  was  given  a  brevet  as  major. 


He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  C.  E.  Glidden,  in  Poland; 
attended  the  taw  school  at  Albany  for  a 
year  and  a  half;  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Canton,  O.,  1867.  He  took 
naturally  to  politics,  and  was,  in  1609, 
elected  prosecuting  attorney.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  became  noted  as  a  plat- 
form speaker.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  and  served 
seven  terms.  His  fourth  election  waa  con- 
tested and  his  Democratic  opponent 
seated.  In  181)0  his  name  became  wide- 
ly known  in  connection  with  a  high-tarilf 
bill.  The  same  year  he  was  defeated  for 
Congresa,  but  in   1891   was  elected  gov- 
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emor  of  Ohio,  and  in  1693  was  re-elected  two    o(    them,    Tcprcscnting    Ave    West- 

by  a   majority  ol   80,000.      He  was   now  ern    States,    left    the    convention.     After 

iinown   as   a   leading  exponent   of   protec-  their    withdrawal    William    McKinley,   of 

tion.  and  in  1S88  and  1802  his  name  was  Ohio,  and  Garret  A.  Ilobart,  of  New  Jer- 

prewnted   as   a   taadidate   for   the   Prcai-  aey,    were   aelected    to   head    the   national 

dcncy   to   the    Republican    National    Con-  ticket. 

vention.  In  1890  he  became  the  party  The  Democratic  convention  was  held  in 
candidate  for  that  office.  Chicago,  July  7-11.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
Thc  campaign  which  resulted  in  his  tests  of  Eastern  Democrats,  a  platform 
election  was  a  memorable  one.  For  Bev-  was  adopted  declaring  for  the  free  and 
era!  previous  campaigns  the  leading  issue  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
had  been  the  tarifT.  It  was  generally  of  18  to  1.  \Villi*u  J.  Bryas  (q.  v.), 
thought  that  it  would  be  so  in  1890.  but  of  Kebraska,  who  made  a  thrilling  address 
when  the  Republican  convention  met  in  to  the  delegates,  closing  with  the  words; 
St.  lyiiiia  on  June  10.  1800,  it  was  found  "  We  shall  answer  to  their  demand  for  a 
that  the  money  question  was  paramount,  gold  standard  by  saying  to  them,  you  shall 
When  the  committee  on  resolutions  re-  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  laiior 
ported  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  gold  this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not  cru- 
standard  of  currency  until  international  eify  mankind  u|>on  n  crosH  of  gold,"  was 
bimetallism  could  be  secured,  Senator  selected  as  candidate  for  I'residfnt,  and 
Teller,  a  delegate  from  Colorado,  led  a  Arthur  B.  Scwali,  of  Maine,  for  Vice- 
bolt  of  the  Silver  delegates,  and  twenty-  President. 
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The  People's  party  or  Populist  conven-  simple  request,  a  response  of  confidence 

tion  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  July  22-25.  and  faith  in  the  President  which  seemed 

Bryan    was   endorsed   for   President,   but  natural  to  Americans,  but  which  created 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  was  nomi-  amazement  abroad.     During  the  war  the 

nated    for    Vice-President,    the    Populists  public  acts  of  the  President  resulted  in 

believing  that  Sewall  would  withdraw  in  the  burying  forever  of  all  sectional  feeling 

his  favor,  in  view  of  their  endorsement  of  throughout  the   country.     The   complica- 

Bryan.      Sewall   did   not  withdraw,   and  tions  that  followed  victory,  the  problems 

the  anger  this  caused  did  much  to  offset  met  and  overcome  in  the  extension  of  our 

the  fusion  on  the  head  of  the  ticket.     A  territory    in    the    Philippines,    the    West 

so-called    Silver    convention    met    in    St.  Indies,  and  Samoa  could  not  be  foreseen, 

Louis   at    the   same   time    and    endorsed  but  the  President  met  them  one  by  one, 

Bryan  and  Sewall.  acting  always  within  the  law,  and  under 

When   the   Democratic   delegates   from  the  authority  of  Ck>ngress  whenever  possi- 

the  East  returned,  many  of  them  openly  ble,  and  solved  them  to  the  satisfaction 

repudiated   the   Silver   platform  and  an-  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 

nounced  their  intention  of  voting  for  Mc-  with  the  respect  of  other  nations. 
Kinley.     Gradually,  however,  there  began       Long  before  the  meeting  of  the  Repub- 

a  movement  for  the  formation  of  a  new  lican  convention  in  1900,  McKinley's  re^ 

party,  and  on  Sept.  2,  there  met  in  In-  nomination  was  assured,  and  his  re-elec- 

dianapolis  a  convention  of  "Grold  Demo-  tion  was  as  certain  as  almost  any  futurq 

crats."     This  convention  nominated  Gren.  event  in  politics. 

J.  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  for  President,       In   the   campaign   of    1900   there   were 

and  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  for  eight    Presidential    tickets    in    the    field, 

Vice-President.     The  convention  declared  viz.:   Republican,  William  McKinley  and 

for  the  single  gold  standard.  Theodore  Roosevelt;   Democratic-Populist, 

.  With  affairs  in  this  condition  the  elec-  William  J.  Bryan  and  Adlai  E.   Steven- 

tion  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  between  son;    Prohibition,   John   G.   Woolley   and 

the  East  and  the  West.     Throughout  the  Henry     B.     Metcalf;     Middle-of-the-road, 

East  party  lines  were  forgotten,  and  New  or   Anti-fusion   People's   party,    Wharton 

York  City,  formerly  a  Democratic  strong-  Barker    and    Ignatius    Donnelly;     Social 

hold,  became  a  hot-bed  of  Republicanism,  Democratic,  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Job  Ilar- 

the  soimd-money  parade  in  that  city  dur-  riman;  Social  Labor,  Joseph  F.  Malloney 

ing  September   being  a   sight  not   easily  and  Valentine  Remmel;  United  Christian 

forgotten.     Two  leading  features  of  the  party,    J.    F.    R.    Leonard    and    John    G. 

campaign    were    the    speech-making    tour  Woolley;  and  the  Union  Reform,  Seth  H. 

of    Candidate    Bryan    and    the    speeches  Ellis  and  Samuel  T.  Nicholas.     The  total 

made  by  Candidate  McKinley  to  thousands  popular  vote  was  13,969,770,  of  which  the 

of  people  who  went  to   Canton   to   visit  Republican   candidates   received   7,200,677 

him.     Bryan  made  over  475  addresses  in  and    the    Democratic  -  Populist    6,379,397. 

twenty-nine   States,   while   McKinley   ad-  The  Republican  candidates  received  849,455 

dressed  over  150,000  excursionists.  popular  votes  over  the  Democratic-Popu- 

McKinley   received   271   electoral   votes  list,  and  446,718  over  all  candidates.     Of 

out  of  447,  and  his  popular  plurality  was  the  electoral   vote  the  Republican   candi- 

nearly  850,000.    The  victory  was  regarded  dates   received    292   and   the   Democrat ic- 

rather  as  a  triumph  over  the  theory  of  Populist  155,  giving  the  former  a  majority 

free-silver  coinage  than  as  a  partisan  sue-  of  137.    On  his  second  inauguration  Presi- 

cess.  dent  McKinley  reappointed  his  entire  cab- 

The  entire  four  years  of  President  Mc-  inet.    See  Cabinet,  President's. 
Kinley's  first  administration  were  history-       For  the  leading  events  in  President  Mc- 

making  years,  and  the  problems  he  had  to  Kinley's  administration   see  Acquisition 

face  were  greater  and  graver  than  those  op      Tebbitory;      Annexed      Territory, 

confronted  by  any  other  President  since  Status  of;  Bryan,  William  Jennings; 

Lincoln.    When  war  with  Spam  was  un-  Clayton •  Bul web    Treaty;    Cuba;    Im- 

avoidable  Congress  placed  $50,000,000  at  pebialism;    Philippine   Islands;    Pobto 

the  disposal  of  the  President,  upon  his  Rico;  Spain;  United  States. 
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Shortlyafter  hiii  nccond  inanguration  the  a  reception  at  the  Temple  of  Music,  with 

Prcflident,  accompanied  by  Mm,  McKinley.  Mr.  John  G.  Milbum.  prexident  of  the  ei- 

Ihe    membera    of    the    cabinet,    and    their  position,  at  bis  riKht   hand.     Among  the 

wiven.  made  an  extended  tJiur  through  the  throng  filing  past  the  President  walked  » 

South    and    Went   and    the    Pacific   coast,  medium-aizcd    young    man,    brown-haired 

The  party  wan  received  with  Bueh  enthuni-  and  smootii- shaven,  apparently  a  regpect- 

■am  and  demons! rations  of  genuine  respect  able     mechanic.       His     right     hand     waa 

and  nlTection  an  to  make  the  journey  one  swathed  in  a  handkerchief,  and  as  he  ap- 

continuous  triumph.    Unfortunately  a  por-  proached  he  held  it  close  to  the  back  of 


I  of  the  trip  had  to  be  abandoned 
consequence  of  the  serioun  illneea  of  Mrs.  to  conceal 
McKintey  when  the  party  reached  San  turn  cam 
Francinco.  Thin  necensitated  an  earlier  President. 
return  to  Washington  than  had  been  ex-  tended  hi 
pected,  and  with  rest  and  care  Mm.  Mc-  vol' 
Kinley  was  renlored  to  health. 

The  President  hadarcepted  aninvitation 
to  attend  the  Pan-American  Reposition  on 
'' President 'n  Uay,"  Sept.  5.  Accompanied 
by  Mrs.  McKinley,  he  spent  the  entire  day 
at  the  fair,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
»n  address  on  the  prosperity  of  the  coufl' 


it  of  him,  as  if  he  wished 

t  an  much  as  possible.    As  hia 

lie    stopped    in    front   of   the 

Mr.  McKinley  smiled  and  ex- 

hnnd.     As  he  did   so  two  re- 

■  rang  out  sharply  above  the 

lidiird  murmur  of  voices  and  the  shuffl- 

iig  of  feet ;  the  assassin  iiad  diseharged  a 

■onecaled   revolver   through   the   handker- 

:hief  wrapped  about  his  hand. 

Ab  the  smoke  cleared,  it  became  evident 

hat  the  shol^  had  taken  effect.   The  Presi- 

o  stagger,  while  a  look  of 


try,  ending  with  a  prayer  for  prosperity    lii-wilderment  piissed  over  his  face.     Then 

and  peace  to  all  nations.  lie  sank  luick.  half  fainting,  into  the  arms 

On   Friday  the  President  again   visited   of  Secretory  (Virlelyou.  The  assassin,  l.eon 

the  exposition,  and  in  the  afternoon  held   Czolgosz.  a  Polish  anarchist,  was  seised  by 
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the  bystanders  and  was  with  difficulty  res-  daily    life    of    the    people.       They   open 

cued  from  immediate  death  by  the  police  mighty  storehouses  of  information  to  the 

and  secret  service  men.  student.    Every  exposition,  great  or  small, 

The  President  was  taken  to  the  emer-  has  helped  to  some  onward  step.  Com- 
gency  hospital  on  the  exposition  grounds  parison  of  ideas  is  always  educational, 
and  immediately  operated  upon.  For  some  and  as  such  instructs  the  brain  and  hand 
days  the  reports  of  his  condition  were  so  of  man.  Friendly  rivalry  follows,  which 
fayorable  that  the  Vice-President  and  is  the  spur  to  industrial  improvement, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  who  had  been  the  inspiration  to  useful  invention  and 
summoned  to  Buffalo,  felt  at  liberty  to  re-  to  high  endeavor  in  all  departments  of 
turn  to  their  homes,  but  on  Friday  the  human  activity.  It  exacts  a  study  of  the 
President  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  wants,  comforts,  and  even  the  whims  of 
breathed  his  last  on  Saturday,  Sept.  14,  the  people,  and  recognizes  the  efficacy  of 
1901,  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  in  high  quality  and  new  prices  to  win  their 
the  morning.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  favor.  The  quest  for  trade  is  an  incentive 
City  Hall,  Buffalo,  and  in  the  Capitol  at  to  men  of  business  to  devise,  invent,  im- 
Washington.  The  last  ceremonies  were  prove,  and  economize  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
held  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  Can-  duction.  Business  life,  whether  among 
ton,  O.  ourselves  or  with  other  people,  is  ever  a 

The  Preaident'a  Address  at  the  Pan'  sharp  struggle  for  success.  It  will  be 
American  Exposition,  Sept,  5,  1901.  (The  none  the  less  so  in  the  future.  Without 
italicized  headings  to  the  various  sub^  competition  we  would  be  clinging  to  the 
divisions  of  this  address  are  not  in  the  clumsy  and  antiquated  processes  of  farm- 
original,   but   have  been   added   to  make  ing  and  manufacture  and  the  methods  of 

reference  easy.)    business  of  long  ago,  and  the  twentieth 

would  be  no  further  advanced  than  the 

President  Milbum,  Director  -  General  eighteenth  century.  But  though  com- 
Buchanan,  Commissioners,  Ladies  and  mercial  competitors  we  are,  commercial 
Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  be  again  in  the  enemies  we  must  not  be. 
city  of  Buffalo  and  exchange  greetings  with  International  Assets. — The  Pan-Ameri- 
her  people,  to  whose  generous  hospitality  I  can  Exposition  has  done  its  work  thor- 
am  not  a  stranger  and  with  whose  good-  oughly,  presenting  in  its  exhibits  evi- 
will  I  have  been  repeatedly  and  signally  dences  of  the  highest  skill,  and  illustrating 
honored.  To-day  I  have  additional  satis-  the  progress  of  the  human  family  in  the 
faction  in  meeting  and  giving  welcome  to  Western  Hemisphere.  This  portion  of  the 
the  foreign  representatives  assembled  here,  earth  has  no  cause  for  humiliation  for 
whose  presence  and  participation  in  this  the  part  it  has  performed  in  the  march  of 
exposition  have  contributed  in  so  marked  civilization.  It  has  not  accomplished 
a  degree  to  its  interest  and  success.  To  everything;  far  from  it.  It  has  simply 
the  commissioners  of  the  dominion  of  done  its  best,  and  without  vanity  or  boast- 
Canada  and  the  British  colonies,  the  fulness,  and  recognizing  the  manifold 
French  colonies,  the  republics  of  Mexico  achievements  of  others,  it  invites  the 
and  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  friendly  rivalry  of  all  the  powers  in  the 
the  commissioners  of  Cuba  and  Porto  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce, 
Rico,  who  share  with  us  in  this  under-  and  will  co-operate  with  all  in  advancing 
taking,  we  give  the  hand  of  fellowship  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  humanity, 
and  felicitate  with  them  upon  the  triumphs  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  all  the  nations 
of  art,  science,  education,  and  manufact-  are  none  too  great  for  the  world's  work, 
ures  which  the  old  has  bequeathed  to  the  The  success  of  art,  science,  industry,  and 
new  century.  invention  is  an  international  asset  and  a 

Expositions   are   time-keepers   of  prog-  common  glory. 

ress.     They  record  the  world's  advance-  After  all,  how  near  one  to  the  other  is 

ment.     They  stimulate  the  energy,  enter-  every  part   of   the   world!       Modern    in- 

prise,    and    intellect   of   the    people,    and  ventors  have  brought  into  close  relation 

quicken  human  genius.    They  go  into  the  widely  separated  peoples  and  made  them 

home.      They  broaden  and  brighten   the  better  acquainted.    Geographic  and  politi- 
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cal  divisions  will  continue  to  exist,  but  the  fact  was  flashed  to  our  capital,  and 
distances  have  been  effaced.  Swift  ships  the  swift  destruction  that  followed  was  an- 
and  fast  trains  are  becoming  cosmopoli-  nounced  immediately  through  the  wonder- 
tan.  They  invade  fields  which  a  few  years  ful  medium  of  telegraphy.  So  accustomed 
ago  were  impenetrable.  The  world's  prod-  are  we  to  safe  and  easy  communication 
ucts  are  exchanged  as  never  before,  and  with  distant  lands  that  its  temporary 
with  increasing  transportation  facilities  interruption  even  in  ordinary  times  re- 
come  increasing  knowledge  and  larger  suits  in  loss  and  inconvenience.  We  shall 
trade.  Prices  are  fixed  with  mathematical  never  forget  the  days  of  anxious  waiting 
precision  by  supply  and  demand.  The  and  awful  suspense  when  no  information 
world's  selling  prices  are  regulated  by  was  permitted  to  be  sent  from  Peking, 
market  and  crop  reports.  We  travel  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
greater  distances  in  a  shorter  space  of  nations  in  China,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
time  and  with  more  ease  than  was  ever  munication  inside  and  outside  of  the 
dreamed  of  by  the  fathers.  Isolation  is  walled  capital,  were  surrounded  by  an 
no  longer  possible  or  desirable.  The  angry  and  misguided  mob  that  threatened 
same  important  news  is  read,  though  in  their  lives;  nor  the  joy  that  thrilled  the 
different  languages,  the  same  day  in  all  world  when  a  single  message  from  the 
Christendom.  The  telegraph  keeps  us  ad-  government  of  the  United  States  brought 
vised  of  what  is  occurring  everywhere,  through  our  minister  the  first  news  of  the 
and  the  press  foreshadows,  with  more  or  safety  of  the  besieged  diplomats, 
less  accuracy,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
the  nations.  Market  prices  of  products  tury  there  was  not  a  mile  of  steam  rail- 
and  of  securities  are  hourly  known  in  road  on  the  globe.  Now  there  are  enough 
every  commercial  mart,  and  the  invest-  miles  to  make  its  circuit  many  times, 
ments  of  the  people  extend  beyond  their  Then  there  was  not  a  line  of  electric  tele- 
own  national  boundaries  into  the  remotest  graph;  now  we  have  a  vast  mileage 
parts  of  the  earth.  Vast  transactions  are  traversing  all  lands  and  all  seas.  God  and 
conducted  and  international  exchanges  man  have  linked  the  nations  together, 
are  made  by  the  tick  of  the  cable.  Every  No  nation  can  longer  be  indifferent  to  any 
event  of  interest  is  immediately  bulle-  other.  And  as  we  are  brought  more  and 
tined.  The  quick  gathering  and  transmis-  more  in  touch  with  each  other  the  less 
sion  of  news,  like  rapid  transit,  are  of  re-  occasion  is  there  for  misunderstanding, 
cent  origin,  and  are  only  made  possible  by  and  the  stronger  the  disposition,  when  we 
the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  courage  have  differences,  to  adjust  them  in  the 
of  the  investor.  It  took  a  special  messen-  court  of  arbitration,  which  is  the  noblest 
ger  of  the  government,  with  every  facility  forum  for  the  settlement  of  international 
known  at  the  time  for  rapid  travel,  nine-  disputes. 

teen  days  to  go  from  the  city  of  Washing-  The  Nation*a  Great  Prosperity. — ^My 
ton  to  New  Orleans  with  a  message  to  fellow  •  citizens,  trade  statistics  indicate 
General  Jackson  that  the  war  with  Eng-  that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  unex- 
land  had  ceased  and  a  treaty  of  peace  had  ampled  prosperity.  The  figures  are  almost 
been  signed.  How  different  now!  appalling.  They  show  that  we  are  util- 
Annihilation  of  Distance. — ^We  reached  izing  our  fields  and  forests  and  mines. 
General  Miles  in  Porto  Rico  by  cable,  and  and  that  we  are  furnishing  profitable  em- 
he  was  able  through  the  military  tele-  ployment  to  the  millions  of  working-men 
graph  to  stop  his  army  on  the  firing-line  throughout  the  United  States,  bringing 
with  the  message  that  the  United  States  comfort  and  happiness  to  their  homes  and 
and  Spain  had  signed  a  protocol  suspend-  making  it  possible  to  lay  by  savings  for 
ing  hostilities.  We  knew  almost  in-  old  age  and  disability.  That  all  the  peo- 
stantly  of  the  first  shot  fired  at  Santiago,  pie  are  participating  in  this  great  pros- 
and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  Span-  perity  is  seen  in  every  American  com- 
ish  forces  was  known  at  Washington  with-  munity  and  shown  by  the  enormous  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  of  its  consummation,  unprecedented  deposits  in  our  savings- 
The  first  ship  of  Cervera's  fleet  had  hardly  banks.  Our  duty  is  the  care  and  security 
emerged  from  that  historic  harbor  when  of  these  deposits,  and  their  safe  investment 
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demands  the  highest  integrity  and  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is 
best  business  capacity  of  those  in  charge  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars 
of  these  depositories  of  the  people's  earn-  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good-will  and 
ings.  •  friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent  re- 

We  have  a  vast  and  intricate  business,  prisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  bar- 
built  up  through  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  meas- 
in  which  every  part  of  the  country  has  its  ures  of  retaliation  are  not. 
stake,  which  will  not  permit  of  either  If,  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are 
neglect  or  of  undue  selfishness.  No  nar-  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  en- 
row,  sordid  policy  will  subserve  it.  The  courage  and  protect  our  industries  at 
greatest  skill  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed 
manufacturers  and  producers  will  be  re-  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
quired  to  hold  and  increase  it.  Our  indus-  abroad  ?  Then,  too,  we  have  inadequate 
trial  enterprises,  which  have  grown  to  steamship  service.  New  lines  of  steamers 
such  great  proportions,  affect  the  homes  have  already  been  put  in  commission  be- 
and  occupations  of  the  people  and  the  wel-  tween  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  Unit- 
fare  of  the  country.  Our  capacity  to  pro-  ed  States  and  those  on  the  western  coasts 
duce  has  developed  so  enormously  and  our  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America, 
products  have  so  multiplied  that  the  These  should  be  followed  up  with  direct 
problem  of  more  markets  requires  our  steamship  lines  between  the  eastern  coast 
urgent  and  immediate  attention.  Only  a  of  the  United  States  and  South  American 
broad  and  enlightened  policy  will  keep  ports.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  times  is 
what  we  have.  No  other  policy  will  get  direct  commercial  lines  from  our  vast  fields 
more.  In  these  times  of  marvellous  busi-  of  production  to  the  fields  of  consumption 
ness  energy  and  gain,  we  ought  to  be  look-  that  we  have  but  barely  touched.  Next 
ing  to  the  future,  strengthening  the  weak  in  advantage  to  having  the  thing  to  sell 
places  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  is  to  have  the  convenience  to  carry  it  to 
systems,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  any  the  buyer.  We  must  encourage  our  mer- 
storm  or  strain.  chant  marine.    We  must  have  more  ships. 

Reciprocity  Favored. — By  sensible  trade  They  must  be  under  the  American  flag, 
arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our  built  and  manned  and  owned  by  Ameri- 
home  production,  we  shall  extend  the  out-  cans.  These  will  not  only  be  profitable 
lets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  A  sys-  in  a  commercial  sense;  they  will  be  mes- 
tem  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  sengers  of  peace  and  amity  wherever 
commodities  is  manifestly  essential  to  the   they  go. 

continued  and  healthful  growth  of  our  Isthmian  Canal  and  Pacifio  Cable. — We 
export  trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  must  build  the  isthmian  canal,  which  will 
fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  unite  the  two  oceans,  and  give  a  straight 
everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  line  of  water  communication  with  the 
such  a  thing  were  possible  it  would  not  be  western  coasts  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  ica  and  Mexico.  The  construction  of  a 
deal.  We  should  take  from  our  customers  Pacific  cable  cannot  be  longer  postponed, 
such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  with-  In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  of 
out  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor,  national  interest  and  concern  you  are  per- 
Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  forming  an  important  part.  This  exposi- 
our  wonderful  industrial  development  un-  tion  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  that 
der  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  es-  American  statesman  whose  mind  was  ever 
tablished.  What  we  produce  beyond  our  alert  and  thought  ever  constant  for  a 
domestic  consumption  must  have  a  vent  larger  commerce  and  a  truer  fraternity  of 
abroad.  The  excess  must  be  relieved  the  republics  of  the  New  World.  His 
through  a  foreign  outlet,  and  we  should  broad  American  spirit  is  felt  and  manifest- 
sell  everywhere  we  can  buy  and  wherever  ed  here.  He  needs  no  identification  to 
the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and  pro-  an  assemblage  of  Americans  anywhere,  for 
ductions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater  de-  the  name  of  Blaine  is  inseparately  asso- 
mand  for  home  labor.  ciated  with  the  Pan-American  movement 

The  period  of  ezclusivexiees  i9  past.    The  which  finds  this  practical  and  substantial 
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expression,  and  which  we  all  hope  will  be 
Brml]'  advanced  by  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress that  asHemhleB  this  autumn  in  tha 
capital  of  Mexico.  The  good  work  will  go 
on.  It  cannot  be  stopped.  These  build- 
ings will  disappear;  this  creation  of  art 
and  beauty  and  induHtry  will  perish  from 
Bight,  hut  their   influence  will   remain  to 


The  Victoria  of  Peace— Who  can  tell 
the  new  thoughts  thai  have  been  awakened, 
the  ambitions  Sred,  and  the  high  achieve- 
ments that  will  be  wrought  through  this 
exposition T  Gentlemen;  Let  us  ever  re- 
HWtnber  that  our  interest  is  in  concord, 
not  conflict,  and  that  our  real  eminence 
rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those 
of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who  are  repre- 
•ented  here  may  be  moved  to  higher  and 
nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's 


good,  and  that  out  of  this  city  may  come, 
not  only  greater  commerce  and  trade  tor 
us  all,  but,  more  essential  than  these,  re- 
lations of  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and 
friendship,  which  will  deepen  and  endure. 
Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will 
graciously  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  peace  to  all  our  neighbors,  and  like 
blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  powers  of 

The  Conclusion  of  President  ItcKin- 
If-y's  First  Inaugural  Address,  Delivered 
ill  Washington,  Uarch  i.  1807.— In  con- 
clueion,  I  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  fraternal  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
manifestations  of  good-will  everywhere  so 
apparent.  The  recent  election  not  only 
most  fortunately  demonstrated  the  oblit- 
eration of  sectional  or  geographical  lines, 
hut  to  some  extent  also  the  prejudices 
which  for  years  have  distracted  our  coun- 
cils and  marred  our  true  greatness  as  a 
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nation.  The  triumph  of  the  people,  whose  it  is  clear.  It  upholds  the  gold  standard, 
verdict  is  carried  into  effect  to-day,  is  not  and  indorses  the  legislation  of  the  present 
the  triumph  of  one  section,  nor  wholly  of  Congress  by  which  that  standard  has  been 
one  party,  but  of  all  sections  and  all  the  effectively  strengthened, 
people.  The  North  and  the  South  no  longer  The  stability  of  our  national  currency 
divide  on  the  old  lines,  but  upon  principles  is  therefore  secure  so  long  as  those  who 
and  policies,  and  in  this  fact  surely  every  adhere  to  this  platform  are  kept  in  con- 
lover  of  the  country  can  find  cause  for  trol  of  the  government.  In  the  first  bat- 
true  felicitation.  Let  us  rejoice  in  and  tie  —  that  of  1890  —  the  friends  of  the 
cultivate  this  spirit;  it  is  ennobling,  and  gold  standard  and  of  sound  currency  were 
will  be  both  a  gain  and  blessing  to  our  triumphant,  and  the  country  is  enjoying 
beloved  country.  It  will  be  my  constant  the  fruits  of  that  victory.  Our  antago- 
aim  to  do  nothing,  and  permit  nothing  to  nists,  however,  are  not  satisfied.  They 
be  done,  that  will  arrest  or  disturb  this  compel  us  to  a  second  battle  upon  the 
growing  sentiment  of  unity  and  co-opera-  same  lines  on  which  the  first  was  fought 
tion,  this  revival  of  esteem  and  affiliation  and  won.  While  regretting  the  reopening 
which  now  animates  so  many  thousands  of  this  question,  which  can  only  disturb 
in  both  the  old  antagonistic  sections,  but  the  present  satisfactory  financial  condi- 
I  shall  cheerfully  do  everything  possible  tion  of  the  government  and  visit  uncer- 
to  promote  and  increase  it.  tainty  upon  our  great  business  enter- 
To  keep  the  obligations  which  I  have  prises,  we  accept  the  issue  and  again 
reverently  taken  before  the  Lord  Most  invite  the  sound-money  forces  to  join  in 
High  will  be  my  single  purpose — my  con-  winning  another,  and  we  hope  a  per- 
Btant  prayer;  and  I  shall  confidently  rely  manent,  triumph  for  an  honest  financial 
upon  the  forbearance  and  assistance  of  all  system  which  will  continue  inviolable  the 
the  people  in  the  discharge  of  my  solemn  public   faith. 

responsibilities.  Policy  of   the  Silver  Parties.  —  As   in 

Second  Letter  of  Acceptance, — ^The  fol-  1896,  the  three  silver  parties  are  united 

lowing  letter,  addressed  to  the  chairman  under  the  same  leader  who,  immediately 

of  the  notification  committee  of  the  Re-  after    the   election    of   that   year,    in    an 

publican  National  Convention,  is  one  of  address  to  the  bimetallists,  said: 

the  most  important  papers  in  the  politi-  *'  The  friends  of  bimetallism   have  not 

cal  history  of  the  country.     It  not  only  been  vanquished;   they  have  simply  been 

considers  with  much  detail  and  clearness  overcome.      They    believe    that    the    gold 

the  engrossing  interests  of  a  most  event-  standard  is  a   conspiracy  of  the  money- 

ful  epoch,  but  it  discloses  without  reserve  changers  against  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 

the  policy  and  intentions  of  President  Mc-  man    race,    and    they    will    continue    the 

Kinley's  administration.      (The  italicized  warfare  against   it." 

headings   to   the  various   subdivisions   of  The    policy   thus    proclaimed    has   been 

this  letter   are  not  in  the   original,  but  accepted  and  confirmed  by  these  parties. 

bave  been  added  to  make  reference  easy.)  The  Silver  Democratic  platform  of   1900 

continues    the    warfare    against    the    so- 

ExECunvE  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  called  gold  conspiracy  when  it  expressly 

Sept.  8,  J 900,  says: 

mi.     iT^      zr          n  i.^*  r   j  ^    r^i.   '  "  We    reiterate    the    demand    of    that 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Chairman  .,,      ^,  .         ,      ,  .^            #    ,0^^   *^.   «« 

Noti/ioation  Co        'ttee'  ^  ^   Chicago)    platform   of    1896   for   an 

'^                           '  American   financial   system   made   by   the 

My  deab  Sir, — ^The  nomination  of  the  American    people    for    themselves,    which 

Republican  National  Convention  of  June  shall   restore   and   maintain   a   bimetallic 

19,   1900,  for  the  office  of  the  President  price  level,  and  as  part  of  such   system 

of  the  United  States,  which,  as  the  official  the    immediate    restoration    of    the    free 

representative  of  the  convention,  you  have  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 

conveyed  to  me,  is  accepted.    I  have  care-  at  the  present  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without 

fully  examined  the  platform  adopted  and  waiting?  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  oth- 

give  to  it  my  hearty  approval.    Upon  the  er  nation." 

great  issue  of  the  last  national  election  So  the  issue  is  presented.     It  will  be 
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noted  that  the  demand  is  for  the  imrae-  to  discuss.  All  of  them  are  important, 
diate  restoration  of  the  free  coinage  of  Whichever  party  is  successful  will  be 
Bilver  at  16  to  1.  If  another  issue  is  bound  in  conscience  to  carry  into  adrain- 
paramount,  this  is  immediate.  It  will  istration  and  legislation  its  several  dec- 
admit  of  no  delay  and  will  suffer  no  post-  larations  and  doctrines.  One  declaration 
ponement.  will    be    as    obligatory    as    another,    but 

Turning  to  the  other  associated  parties  ail    are    not    immediate.     It    is    not    pos- 

we    find    in    the    Populist    national    plat-  sible  that  these  parties  would   treat   the 

form,  adopted  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  May  doctrine  of   16  to   1,  the  immediate  real- 

10,  1900,  the  following  declaration:  ization    of   which    is   demanded    by    their 

"  We  pledge  anew  the  People's  party  nev-  several  platforms,  as  void  and  inoperative 

er  to  cease  the  agitation  until  this  finan-  in   the  event   that   they  shall   be   clothed 

cial  conspiracy  is  blotted  from  the  statute  with    power.     Otherwise   their   profession 

book,  the  Lincoln  greenback  restored,  the  of  faith  is  insincere.     It  is  therefore  the 

bonds  all  paid,  and  all  corporation  money  imperative   business  of   those  opposed   to 

forever  retired.     We  reaffirm  the  demand  this  financial   heresy  to  prevent  the  tri- 

for    the    reopening   of   the   mints   of    the  umph  of  the  parties  whose  union  is  only 

United  States  for  the  free  and  unlimited  assured  by  adherence  to  the  silver  issue, 

coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  Will  the  American  people,  through  indif- 

legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  immediate  in-  ference    or    fancied    security,    hazard    the 

crease  in  the  volume  of  silver  coins  and  overthrow  of  the  \*'ise  financial  legislation 

certificates  thus  created  to  be  substituted,  of  the  past  year  and  revive  the  danger  of 

dollar  for  dollar,  for  the  bank-notes  issued  the   silver   standard   with   all    of   the   in- 

by    private    corporations     under    special  evitable  evils  of  shattered  confidence  and 

privilege   granted    by    law   of   March    14,  general  disaster  which  justly  alarmed  and 

1000,  and  prior  national  banking  laws."  aroused   them   in    1896? 

The  platform  of  the  Silver  party.  The  Chicago  platform  of  1896  is  re- 
adopted  at  Kansas  City,  July  6,  1900,  affirmed  in  its  entirety  by  the  Kansas 
makes  the  following  announcement:  City  convention.     Nothing  has  been  omit- 

"  We  declare  it  to  be  our  intention  to  ted  or  recalled;  so  that  all  the  perils  then 
lend  our  efforts  to  the  repeal  of  this  cur-  threatened  are  presented  anew  with  the 
rency  law,  which  not  only  repudiates  the  added  force  of  a  deliberate  reaffirmation, 
ancient  and  time-honored  principles  of  Four  years  ago  the  people  refused  to 
the  American  people  before  the  Constitu-  place  the  seal  of  their  approval  upon 
tion  was  adopted,  but  is  violative  of  the  these  dangerous  and  revolutionary  policies, 
principles  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  and  this  year  they  will  not  fail  to  record 
we  shall  not  cease  our  efforts  until  there  again  their  earnest  dissent, 
has  been  established  in  its  place  a  mone-  The  Work  of  Con<jrcRS. — The  Repub- 
tary  system  based  upon  the  free  and  un-  lican  party  remains  faithful  to  its  pr in- 
limited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  into  ciples  of  a  tariff  which  supplies  sufficient 
money  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  revenues  for  the  government  and  adequate 
to  1  by  the  independent  action  of  the  protection  to  our  enterprises  and  pro- 
United  States,  under  which  system  all  ducers,  and  of  reciprocity  which  opens 
paper  money  shall  be  issued  by  the  gov-  foreign  markets  to  the  fruits  of  Ameri- 
ernment,  and  all  such  money  coined  or  can  labor,  and  furnishes  new  channels 
issued  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  in  pay-  through  which  to  market  the  surplus 
nient  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  of  American  farms.  The  time-honored 
without  exception."  principles    of    protection    and    reciprocity 

In  all  three  platforms  these  parties  an-  were  the  first  pledges  of  Republican  vic- 

nonnce  that  their  efforts  shall  be  unceas-  tory  to  be  written  into  public  law. 

ing   until    the   gold   act    shall    be   blotted  The  present  Congress  has  given  to  Alas- 

from  the  statute  books  and  the  free  and  ka    a    territorial    government    for    which 

unlimited    coinage   of   silver   at    16   to    1  it  had  waited  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

shall  take  its  place.  century;  has  established  a  representative 

All   the  Tsftues   Important.  —  The   rela-  government  in  Hawaii:  has  enacted  bills 

tive  importance  of  the  issues  I  do  not  stop  for    the    most    liberal    treatment    of    the 
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pensioners  and  their  widows;  has  re-  Orotcth  of  Foreign  Trade, — Our  foreign 
vived  the  free  homestead  policy.  In  its  trade  shows  a  satisfactory  and  increas- 
great  financial  law  it  provided  for  the  ing  growth.  The  amount  of  our  exports 
establishment  of  banks  of  issue  with  a  for  the  year  1900  over  those  of  the  ex- 
capital  of  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of  vil-  ceptionally  prosperous  year  of  1899 
luges  and  rural  communities,  and  bringing  was  about  $500,000  for  every  day  of 
the  opportunity  for  profitable  business  in  the  year,  and  these  sums  have  gone  into 
banking  within  the  reach  of  moderate  cap-  the  homes  and  enterprises  of  the  people, 
ital.  Many  are  already  availing  them-  There  has  been  an  increase  of  over  $50,- 
selves  of  this  privilege.  000,000    in    the    exports    of    agricultural 

Prosperity    of     the     Country, — ^During  products;    $92,692,220    in    manufactures, 

the    past    year    more    than    $19,000,000  and  in  the  products  of  the  mines  of  over 

United  States  bonds  have  been  paid  from  $10,000,000.     Our  trade  balances  cannot 

the    surplus    revenues    of    the    treasury,  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 

and  in  addition  $25,000,000  2  per  cents,  the    country.      In    1898    we    sold    abroad 

matured,   called   by  the  government,   are  $615,432,676   of   products   more   than   we 

in  process  of  payment.     Pacific  Railroad  bought  abroad;  in  1899, $529,874.813, and 

bonds   issued   by   the   government  in   aid  in  1900,  $544,471,701,  making  during  the 

of  the  roads  in  the  sum  of  nearly  $44,000,-  three  years  a  total  balance  in  our  favor 

000  have  been  paid  since  Dec.  31,   1897.  of  $1,689,779,190  —  nearly  five  times  the 

The  treasury  balance  is  in  satisfactory  con-  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  for  the  whole 

dition,  showing  on  Sept.  1  $135,419,000,  in  period  of  108  years,  from  1790  to  June  30, 

addition  to  the  $150,000,000  gold  reserve  1897,  inclusive. 

held  in  the  treasury.  The  government's  Four  hundred  and  thirtj'  -  six  million 
relations  with  the  Pacific  railroads  have  dollars  of  gold  have  been  added  to  the  gold 
been  substentially  closed,  $124,421,000  be-  stock  of  the  United  States  since  July  1, 
ing  received  from  these  roads,  the  greater  1896.  The  law  of  March  14,  1900,  author- 
part  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  with  ized  the  refunding  into  2  per  cent,  bonds 
ample  securities  for  payments  deferred.  of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  represented 

Instead  of  diminishing,  as  was  predict-  by  the  3  per  cents,  due  in  1908,  the  4  per 

ed    four   years   ago,   the   volume   of   our  cents,  due  in  1907,  and  the  5  per  cents,  due 

currency    is   greater   per   capita   than    it  in  1004,  aggregating  $840,000,000.     More 

has  ever  been.    It  was  $21.10  in  1896.    It  than  one-third  of  the  sum  of  these  bonds 

had  increased  to  $26.25  on  July  1,  1900,  was   refunded   in  the  first   three  months 

and  $26.85  on  Sept.  1,  1900.     Our  total  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  on  Sept. 

money  on  July  1,  1896,  was  $1,506,434,966;  1  the  sum  had  been  increased  more  than 

on  July  1,  1900,  it  was  $2,062,425,490,  and  $33,000,000,  making  in  all  $330,578,050,  re- 

$2,096,683,042  on  Sept.  1,  1900.  suiting  in  a  net  saving  of  over  $8,379,520. 

Our  industrial  and  agricultural  con-  The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  government 
ditions  are  more  promising  than  they  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  were  $79,527,060 
have  been  for  many  years;  probably  more  in  excess  of  its  expenditures. 
so  than  they  have  ever  been.  Prosperity  Decreased  Ewpenditurea. — While  our  re- 
abounds  everywhere  throughout  the  re-  ceipts,  both  from  customs  and  internal 
public.  I  rejoice  that  the  Southern  as  revenue,  have  been  greatly  increased,  our 
well  as  the  Northern  States  are  enjoying  expenditures  have  been  decreasing.  Civil 
a  full  share  of  these  improved  national  and  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
conditions,  and  that  all  are  contributing  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  were  nearly 
so  largely  to  our  remarkable  industrial  $14,000,000  less  than  in  1899,  while  on 
development.  The  money  -  lender  receives  the  war  account  there  is  a  decrease  of 
lower  rewards  for  his  capital  than  if  more  than  $95,000,000.  There  were  re- 
it  were  invested  in  active  business.  The  quired  $8,000,000  less  to  support  the  navy 
rates  of  interest  are  lower  than  they  have  this  year  than  last,  and  the  expenditures 
ever  been  in  this  country,  while  those  on  account  of  Indians  were  nearly  $2,750,- 
thingA  which  are  produced  on  the  farm  000  less  than  in  1899.  The  only  two 
and  in  the  workshop,  and  the  labor  pro-  items  of  increase  in  the  public  expenses 
ducing  them,  have  advanced  in  value.  of  1900  over  1899  are  for  pensions  and 
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interest  on  the  public  debt.  For  1890  The  British  government  declined  to  ac- 
we  expended  for  pensions  $139,394,929,  and  cept  the  intervention  of  any  power, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900  our  payments  on  lieed  of  American  Shipping, — Ninety- 
this  account  amounted  to  $140,877,316.  one  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and  imports 
The  net  increase  of  interest  on  the  pub-  are  now  carried  by  foreign  ships.  For 
He  debt  of  1900  over  1899  required  by  the  ocean  transportation  we  pay  annually  to 
war  loan  was  $263,408.25.  While  Congress  foreign  ship  -  owners  over  $166,000,000. 
authorized  the  government  to  make  a  war  We  ought  to  own  the  ships  for  our  carry- 
loan  of  $400,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  ing  •  trade  with  the  world,  and  we  ought 
the  war  with  Spain,  only  $200,000,000  of  to  build  them  in  American  ship-yards  and 
bonds  were  issued,  bearing  3  per  cent,  in-  man  them  with  American  sailors.  Our 
terest,  which  were  promptly  and  patriot-  own  citizens  should  receive  the  transpor- 
ically  taken  by  our  citizens.  tation  charges  now  paid  to  foreigners.     I 

Unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  to  have  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 

reduce  our   revenues  or   increase  our   ex-  this   subject    in    my   several   annual    mes- 

penditures,  the  Congress  at  its  next  ses-  sages.    In  that  of  Dec.  6,  1897,  I  said: 

Bion    should    reduce   taxation   very   mate-  "  Most  desirable  from  every  stand-point- 

rially.  of  national  interest  and  patriotism  is  the 

Five  years  ago  we  were  selling  govern-  eflfort  to  extend  our  foreign  commerce, 
ment  bonds  bearing  as  high  as  5  per  cent.  To  this  end  our  merchant  marine  should 
interest.  Now  we  are  redeeming  them  be  improved  and  enlarged.  We  should 
with  a  bond  at  par  bearing  2  per  cent,  do  our  full  share  of  the  carrying  -  trade 
interest.  We  are  selling  our  surplus  prod-  of  the  world.  W^e  do  not  do  it  now.  We 
nets  and  lending  our  surplus  money  to  should  be  the  laggard  no  longer.^' 
Europe.  One  result  of  our  selling  to  oth-  In  my  message  of  Dec.  6,  1899,  I  said: 
er  nations  so  much  more  than  we  have  "  Our  national  development  will  be  one- 
bought  from  them  during  the  past  three  sided  and  unsatisfactory  so  long  as  the 
years  is  a  radical  improvement  of  our  remarkable  growth  of  our  inland  indus- 
financial  relations.  The  great  amounts  of  tries  remains  unaccompanied  by  progress 
capital  which  have  been  borrowed  of  Eu-  on  the  seas.  There  is  no  lack  of  consti- 
rope  for  our  rapid  material  development  tutional  authority  for  legislation  which 
have  remained  a  constant  drain  upon  our  shall  give  to  the  country  maritime 
resources  for  interest  and  dividends,  and  strength  commensurate  with  its  indus- 
made  our  money  markets  liable  to  con-  trial  achievements  and  with  its  rank 
stant  disturbances  by  calls  for  payment  or  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
heavy  sales  of  our  securities  whenever  "  The  past  year  has  recorded  exceptional 
moneyed  stringency  or  panic  occurred  activity  in  our  ship-yards,  and  the  prom- 
abroad.  We  have  now  been  paying  these  iaes  of  continual  prosperity  in  ship-build- 
debts  and  bringing  home  many  of  our  ing  are  abundant.  Advanced  legislation 
securities  and  establishing  countervail-  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  has  been 
ing  credits  abroad  by  our  loans  and  plac-  enacted.  Our  coast  -  trade  under  regula- 
ing  ourselves  upon  a  sure  foundation  of  tions  wisely  framed  at  the  beginning  of 
financial  independence.  the  government  and   since   shows   results 

Action  in  the  Boer  War. — Tn  the  un-  for  the  past  fiscal  year  unequalled  in  our 
fortunate  contest  between  Great  Britain  records  or  those  of  any  other  power.  We 
and  the  Boer  states  of  South  Africa,  the  shall  fail  to  realize  our  opportunities. 
United  States  has  maintained  an  attitude  however,  if  we  complacently  regard  only 
of  neutrality  in  accordance  with  its  well-  matters  at  home  and  blind  ourselves  to 
known  traditional  policy.  Tt  did  not  hes-  the  necessity  of  securing  our  share  in  the 
itate,  however,  when  requested  by  the  gov-  valuable  carrying-trade  of  the  world." 
emments  of  the  South  African  republics,  I  now  reiterate  these  views, 
to  exercise  its  good  offices  for  a  cessation  The  Intcr-Oceanic  Canal. — A  subject  of 
of  hostilities.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  immediate  importance  to  our  country  is 
while  the  South  African  republics  made  the  completion  of  a  great  waterway  of 
like  request  of  other  powers,  the  Unite<l  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
States  was  the  only  one  which  complied,  cific.    The  construction  of  a  maritime  c«- 
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Dal  is  now  more  than  ever  indispensable  labor    in    a    depreciated    currency.      For 

to  that   intimate  and   ready  communica-  labor,  a  short  day  is  better  than  a  short 

tion    between   our    Eastern    and    Western  dollar;  one  will  lighten  the  burdens;  the 

seaports  demanded  by  the  annexation  of  other   lessens  the   rewards   of   toil.     The 

the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  expansion  one  will   promote  contentment  and  inde- 

of  our  influence  and  trade  in  the  Pacific.  pendence;    the    other    penury    and    want. 

Our  national  policy  more  imperatively  The   wages  of   labor   should   be   adequate 

than   ever   calls   for    its   completion   and  to  keep  the  home  in  comfort,  educate  the 

control  by  this  government,  and  it  is  be-  children,   and,   with   thrift  and   economy, 

lieved  that  the  next  session  of  Congress,  lay  something  by  for  the  days  of  infirmity 

after  receiving  the  full  report  of  the  com-  and  old  age. 

mission  appointed  under  the  act  approved  Civil   Service   Reform. — Practical    civil 

March  3,  1899,  will  make  provisions  for  service  reform  has  always  had  the  support 

the    sure   accomplishment   of    this    great  or  encouragement  of  the  Republican  party, 

work.  The   future  of  the  merit  system   is   safe 

Trusts  and  Labor,  —  Combinations  of  in  its  hands.  During  the  present  adminis- 
capital  which  control  the  market  in  com-  tration,  as  occasions  have  arisen  for  mod- 
modities  necessary  to  the  general  use  of  ification  or  amendment  in  the  existing 
the  people,  by  suppressing  natural  and  civil  service  law  and  rules,  they  have 
ordinary  competition,  thus  enhancing  been  made.  Important  amendments  were 
prices  to  the  general  consumer,  are  ob-  promulgated  by  executive  order  under 
noxious  to  the  common  law  and  the  pub-  date  of  May  29,  1899,  having  for  their 
lie  welfare.  They  are  dangerous  conspir-  principal  purpose  the  exception  from  com- 
acies  against  the  public  good  and  should  petitive  examination  of  certain  places  in- 
bc  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  or  volving  fiduciary  responsibilities  or  duties 
penal  legislation.  Publicity  will  be  a  of  a  strictly  confidential,  scientific,  or 
helpful  influence  to  check  the  evil.  Uni-  executive  character,  which  it  was  thought 
formityof  legislation  in  the  several  States  might  better  be  filled  either  by  non-com- 
should  be  secured.  Discrimination  between  petitive  examination  or  by  other  tests  of 
what  is  injurious  and  what  is  useful  and  fitness  in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing 
necessary  in  business  operations  is  es-  officer.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  expe- 
sential  to  the  wise  and  eflfective  treat-  rience  of  more  than  a  year  has  vindicated 
ment  of  this  subject.  Honest  co-operation  these  changes,  in  the  marked  improvement 
of  capital  is  necessary  to  meet  new  busi-  of  the  public  service.  The  merit  system,  as 
ness  conditions  and  extend  our  rapidly  far  as  practicable,  is  made  the  basis  for 
increasing  foreign  trade,  but  conspiracies  appointments  to  office  in  our  new  terri- 
and    combinations    intended    to    restrict  tory. 

business,   create   monopolies,   and   control  Pensions  should  he  Liberal. — The  Amer- 

prices   should   be  effectively  restrained.  ican    people    are    profoundly    grateful    to 

The  best  service  which  can  be  rendered  the    soldiers,    sailors,    and    marines    who 

to  labor  is  to  afford  it  an  opportunity  for  have    in    every    time    of    conflict    fought 

steady  and  remunerative  employment,  and  their   country's   battles   and   defended   its 

give  it  every  encouragement  for  advance-  honor.      The    survivors    and    the    widows 

ment^    The  policy  that  subserves  this  end  and   orphans    of   those    who    have    fallen 

is   the  true  American  policy.     The  past  are  justly  entitled  to  receive  the  generous 

three  years  have  been   more  satisfactory  and  considerate  care  of  the  nation.     Few 

to  American  workingmen  than  many  pre-  are  now  left  of  those  who  fought  in  the 

ceding  years.    Any  change  of  the  present  Mexican    War,    and    while    many   of    the 

industrial  or  financial  policy  of  the  gov-  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  still  spared 

emment    would    be    disastrous    to    their  to  us,  their  numbers  are  rapidly  dimin- 

highest    interests.     With    prosperity    at  ishing  and  age  and  infirmity  are  increas- 

home  and   an  increasing  foreign   market  ing   their    dependence.      These,    with    the 

for  American  products,  employment  should  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  War,  will  not  be 

continue  to   wait   upon   labor,   and   with  neglected   by   their   grateful   countrymen. 

the  present  gold   standard   the  working-  The  pension  laws  have  been  liberal.   They 

QUm  10  secured  against  payment  for  his  should  be  justly  administered  and  will  be. 
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Preference  •  should   be   given    to   the   sol-  the    United    States,    Congress    complied 

diers,  sailors,  and  marines,  their  widows  with    my    recommendation    by    removing, 

and  orphans,  with  respect  to  employment  on    May    1    last,    85    per    cent,    of    the 

in  the  public  service.  duties    and    providing    for    the    removal 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. — We  have  been  of  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  on  March 

in  possession  of  Cuba  since  Jan.  1,  1899.  1.   1902,  or  earlier,  if   the  legislature  of 

We   have  restored   order   and   established  Porto   Rico   shall    provide   local   revenues 

domestic  tranquillity.     We  have  fed  the  for  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  govern- 

starving,    clothed    the   naked,   and    minis-  ment. 

tered    to    the    sick.      We   have    improved  During  this  intermediate  period   Porto 

the  sanitary  condition  of  the  island.     We  Rican    products   coming   into   the   United 

have  stimulated  industry,  introduced  pub-  States  pay  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 

lie  education,  and  taken  a  full  and  com-  rates    under    the    Dingley    act,    and   our 

prehensive    enumeration    of    the    inhabi-  goods    going    to    Porto    Kico    pay    a    like 

tants.     The  qualification  of  electors  has  rate.     The  duties  thus  paid  and  collected, 

been    settled,   and    under    it   officers   have  both  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States, 

been  chosen  for  all  the  municipalities  of  are  paid  to  the  government  of  Porto  Rico; 

Cuba,     lliese  local  governments  are  now  and  no  part  thereof  is  taken  by  the  na- 

in  operation,  administered  by  the  people,  tional    government.      All    of    the    duties 

Our  military  establishment  has  been   re-  from  Nov.  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1900,  ag- 

duced  from  43.000  men  to  less  than  6,000.  gregating  the  sum  of  $2,250,523.21,  paid 

An  election  has  been  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  custom  houses  in  the  United  States 

on    Sept.    15,    under   a    fair   election    law  upon  Porto  Rican  products  under  the  laws 

already  tried  in   the  municipal  elections,  existing  prior  to  the  above-mentioned  act 

to  choose  members  of  a  constitutional  con-  of  Congress,  have  gone  into  the  treasury 

vention,  and  the  convention  by  the  same  of  Porto  Rico  to  relieve  the  destitute  and 

order   is   to   assemble  on    the   first   Mon-  for  schools  and  other  public  purposes, 

day  of  November  to  frame  a  constitution  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  expended 

upon    which    an    independent   government  for  relief,  education,  and  improvement  of 

for   the   island   will    rest.     All    this   is   a  loads    the    sura    of    $1,513,084.95.     The 

long  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  sacred  United   States  military  force  on   the  isl- 

guarantees  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  and  has  been  reduced  from  11.000  to  1,500, 

We  hold  Porto  Rico  by  the  same  title  and   native   Porto    Ricans    constitute   for 

as  the  Philippines.     The  treaty  of  peace  the  most  part  the  local   constabulary, 

which  ceded  us  the  one  conveyed  to  us  the  Under  the  new  law  and  the  inaugura- 

other.     Congress  has  given  to  this  island  tion  of  civil   government   there   has  been 

a    government    in    which    the    inhabitants  a    gratifying    revival    of    business.      The 

participate,    elect    their    own    legislature,  manufactures  of  Porto  Rico  are  develop- 

enact  their  o^\^l  local  laws,  provide  their  ing;  her  imports  are  increasing,  her  tariff 

own    system    of    taxation,    and    in    these  is   yielding   increased    returns,    her    fields 

respects  have  the  same  power  and  privi-  are  being  cultivated,  free  schools  are  being 

leges  enjoyed  by  other  territories  belong-  established.      Notwithstanding    the   many 

ing   to    the    United    States,    and    a    much  emlmrrassments   incident   to   a   change  of 

larger    measure    of    self-government    than  national  conditions,  she  is  rapidly  showing 

was  given   to   the   inhabitants   of   Tx)uisi-  the  good   effects  of  her   new   relations  to 

ana  under  Jefferson.     A  district  court  of  this    nation. 

the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico  has  been  The  Philippine  Problem. — For  the  sake 

established    and    local    courts    have    been  of   full   and    intelligent   understanding   of 

inaugurated,    all    of   which    are   in    oper-  the   Philippine   question,   and    to   give   to 

ation.  the   people   authentic   information   of   the 

The  generous  treatment  of  the  Porto  acts  and  aims  of  the  administration,  I 
Ricans  accords  with  the  most  lil>eral  present  at  some  length  the  events  of  im- 
thought  of  our  own  country  and  encour-  portance  leading  up  to  the  present  situ- 
ates the  liest  aspirations  of  the  people  ation.  The  pur[>oses  of  the  executive 
cf  the  island.  While  they  do  not  have  are  best  revealed  and  can  best  l)e  judged 
instant  free  commercial  intercourse  with  by  what  be  has  done  and  is  doing.     It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  govern-  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  in  the  ful- 

ment  has  been  used  for  the  liberty,  the  filment  of   high   public   and   moral    obli- 

peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Philip-  gations.     We   had   no   design   of   aggran- 

pine    peoples,    and    that    force    has    been  dizement,   and   no   ambition   of   conquest, 

employed  only  against  force  which  stood  Through  the  long  course  of  repeated  rep- 

in    the   way   of   the   realization   of    these  resentationa  which  preceded  and  aimecf  to 

ends.  avert  the  struggle  and  in  the  final  arbit- 

On   April    25,   1898,   Congress   declared  rament    of   force,    this    country    was    im- 

that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Spain  pelled  solely  by  the  purpose  of  relieving 

and  the  United  States.     On  May  1,  1898,  grievous  wrongs  and  removing  long-exist- 

Admiral    Dewey    destroyed    the    Spanish  ing  conditions  which  disturbed  its  tran- 

fleet  in  Manila  Bay.     On  May  19,  1898,  quillity,  which   shocked   the   moral   sense 

Major  -  General    Merritt,    United    States  of  mankind,  and  which   could  no  longer 

army,    was    placed    in    command    of    the  be  endured. 

military  expedition  to  Manila,  and  direct-  "  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  United 
ed  among  other  things  to  immediately  States,  in  making  peace,  should  follow 
"  publish  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  same  high  rule  of  conduct  which 
we  come  not  to  make  war  upon  the  people  guided  it  in  facing  war.  It  should  be  as 
of  the  Philippines,  nor  upon  any  part  scrupulous  and  magnanimous  in  the  Con- 
or faction  among  them,  but  to  protect  eluding  settlement  as  it  was  just  and  hu- 
them  in  their  homes,  in  their  employ-  mane  in  its  original  action.  .  .  .  Our  aim 
ments,  and  in  their  personal  and  re-  in  the  adjustment  of  peace  should  be  di- 
ligious  rights.  All  persons  who,  either  rected  to  lasting  results,  and  to  the 
by  active  aid  or  by  honest  submission,  achievement  of  the  common  good  under 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  its  the  demands  of  civilization,  rather  than 
efforts  to  give  effect  to  this  beneficent  to  ambitious  designs.  .  .  . 
purpose  will  receive  the  reward  of  its  "  Without  any  original  thought  of  corn- 
support  and  protection."  plete  or  even  partial  acquisition,  the  pres- 

On  July  3,  1898,  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  ence  and  success  of  our  arms  in  Manila 

attempting  to  escape  from  Santiago  Har-  imposes  upon  us  obligations  which  we  can- 

bor,  was  destroyed  by  the  American  fleet,  not  disregard.    The  march  of  events  rules 

and  on  July   17,   1898,  the  Spanish  gar-  and  overrules  human  action.    Avowing  un- 

rison  in  the  city  of  Santiago  surrendered  reservedly  the  purpose  which  has  animated 

to  the  commander  of  the  American  forces,  all  our  effort,  and  still  solicitous  to  ad- 

Peace    Envoys*    Instructions.  —  Follow-  here  to  it,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  that 

ing    these    brilliant    victories,    on    Aug.  without  any  desire  or  design  on  our  part 

12,  1898,  upon  the  initiative  of  Spain,  hos-  the  war  has  brought  us  new  duties  and 

tilities    were    suspended    and    a    protocol  responsibilities  which  we  must  meet  and 

was    signed    with    a    view    to    arranging  discharge  as  becomes   a  great  nation  on 

terms  of  peace  between  the  two  govern-  whose  growth  and  career  from  the  begin- 

ments.     In  pursuance  thereof  I  appointed  ning   the   Ruler   of    Nations    has    plainly 

as    commissioners    the    following    distin-  written  the  high  command  and  pledge  of 

guished   citizens   to  conduct  the   negotia-  civilization." 

tions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States:  On  Oct.  28,  1898,  while  the  peace  corn- 
William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio;  William  P.  mission  was  continuing  its  negotiations 
Frye,  of  Maine;  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  in  Paris,  the  following  additional  instruc- 
Minnesota;    George    Gray,    of    Delaware,  tion  was  sent: 

and   Whitelaw   Reid,   of   New   York.     In       "It  is  imperative  upon  us  that  as  vic- 

addressing   the   peace   commission   before  tors  we  should  be  governed  only  by  motives 

its  departure  for  Paris,  I  said:  which  will  exalt  our  nation.     Territorial 

**  It  is  my  wish  that  throughout  the  ne-  expansion    should    be   our    least    concern, 

gotiations  intrusted  to  the  commission  the  that  we  shall  not  shirk  the  moral  obliga- 

purpose  and  spirit  with  which  the  United  tions   of  our  victory   is   of   the  greatest. 

States  accepted  the  unwelcome  necessity  It   is  undisputed   that   Spain's   authority 

of  war  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  is   permanently   destroyed   in   every   part 

We  took  up  arms  only  in  obedience  to  of  the  Philippines.    To  leave  any  part  in 
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her  feeble  control  now  would  increase  our  Orders    to    Military    Commander. — ^The 

difficulties  and   be  opposed  to  the  inter-  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  Dec  10, 

ests  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Nor   can  we  per-  1898.    By  its  terms  the  archipelago  known 

mit  Spain  to  transfer  any  of  the  islands  as   the   Philippine   Islands  was  ceded  by 

to  another  power.    Nor  can  we  invite  an-  Spain  to  the  United  States.     It  was  also 

other  power  or  powers  to  join  the  United  provided  that  "  the  civil  rights  and  polit- 

States  in  sovereignty  over  them.    We  must  ical   status  of  the  native   inhabitants  of 

either  hold   them  or  turn  them   back   to  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United 

Spain.  States   shall   be   determined   by   the  Con- 

"  Consequently,  grave  as  are  the  respon-  gress."  Eleven  days  thereafter,  on  Dec. 
sibilities  and  unforeseen  as  are  the  diffi-  21,  the  following  direction  was  given  to 
culties  which  are  before  us,  the  President  the  commander  of  our  forces  in  the  Phil- 
can  see  but  one  plain  path  of  duty,  the  ippines: 

acceptance  of  the  archipelago.  Greater  "  The  military  commander  of  the  Unit- 
dilliculties  and  more  serious  complications  ed  States  is  enjoined  to  make  known  to 
— administrative  and  international — would  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
follow  any  other  course.  The  President  that  in  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of 
has  given  to  the  views  of  the  commission-  Spain,  in  severing  the  former  political 
ers  the  fullest  consideration,  and  in  reach-  relations  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  ea- 
ing  the  conclusion  above  announced  in  the  tablishing  a  new  political  power,  the  au- 
light  of  information  communicated  to  the  thority  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  ex- 
commission  and  to  the  President  since  erted  for  the  securing  of  the  persons  and 
your  departure,  he  has  been  influenced  by  property  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  and 
the  single  consideration  of  duty  and  hu-  for  the  confirmation  of  all  their  private 
manity.  The  President  is  not  unmindful  rights  and  relations.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  distressed  financial  condition  of  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  occu- 
Spain,  and  whatever  consideration  the  pation  to  announce  and  proclaim  in  the 
United  States  may  show  must  come  from  most  public  manner  that  we  come  not  as 
its  sense  of  generosity  and  benevolence  invaders  or  conquerors,  but  as  friends,  to 
rather  than  from  any  real  or  technical  protect  the  natives  in  their  homes,  in 
obligation."  their  employments,  and  in  their  personal 

Again,    on    Nov.    13,    I    instructed    the  and  religious  rights." 

commission:  First  Philippine  Commissicm. — In  order 

"  From  the  stand-point  of  indemnity  to  facilitate  the  most  humane,  pacific, 
both  the  archipelagoes  (Porto  Rico  and  and  effective  extension  of  authority 
the  Philippines)  are  insufficient  to  pay  our  throughout  these  islands,  and  to  secure, 
war  expenses,  but  aside  from  this  do  we  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  bene- 
not  owe  an  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  fits  of  a  wise  and  generous  protection 
Philippines  which  will  not  permit  us  to  of  life  and  property  to  the  inhabitants, 
return  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain?  I  appointed,  in  January,  1899,  a  commia- 
Could  we  justify  ourselves  in  such  a  gion  consisting  of  Jacob  («ould  Schur- 
course  or  could  we  permit  their  barter  man,  of  New  York;  Admiral  George  Dew- 
to  some  other  power?  Willing  or  not,  we  ey.  United  States  navy;  Charles  Denby, 
have  the  responsibility  of  duty  which  we  of  Indiana;  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of 
cannot  escape.  .  .  .  The  President  cannot  Michigan,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis, 
believe  any  division  of  the  archipelago  United  States  army.  Tlieir  instructions 
can  bring  us  anything  but  embarrassment  contained  the  following: 
in  the  future.  The  trade  and  commercial  "  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  the 
hide,  as  well  as  the  indemnity  for  the  commissioners  are  enjoined  to  meet  at 
cost  of  the  war,  are  questions  we  might  the  earliest  possible  day  in  the  city  of 
yield.  They  might  be  waived  or  com-  Manila  and  to  announce  by  public  proc- 
promised,  but  the  questions  of  duty  and  lamation  their  presence  and  the  mission 
humanity  appeal  to  the  President  so  intrusted  to  them,  carefully  setting  forth 
strongly  that  he  can  find  no  appropriate  that,  while  the  military  government  al- 
answer  but  the  one  he  has  here  marked  ready  proclaimed  is  to  be  maintained  and 
out."  continued  so  long  as  necessity  may  re- 
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quire,  efforts  will  be  made  to  alleviate  tions  were  exchanged  by  the  United  States 
the  burden  of  taxation,  to  establish  in-  and  Spain  on  Aug.  11,  1899. 
dustrial  and  commercial  prosperity,  and  As  early  as  April,  1899,  the  Philippine 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons  and  commission,  of  which  Dr.  Schurman  was 
of  property  by  such  means  as  may  be  president,  endeavored  to  bring  about  peace 
found  conducive  to  these  ends.  in    the    islands    by    repeated    conferences 

''The  commissioners  will  endeavor, with-  with  leading  Tagalogs  representing  the 
out  interference  with  the  military  author-  so-called  insurgent  government,  to  the 
ities  of  the  United  States  now  in  control  end  that  some  general  plan  of  government 
of  the  Philippines,  to  ascertain  what  might  be  offered  them  which  they  would 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  in-  accept.  So  great  was  the  satisfaction 
habitants  and  what  improvements  in  pub-  of  the  insurgent  commissioners  with  the 
lie  order  may  be  practicable,  and  for  this  form  of  government  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
purpose  they  will  study  attentively  the  ican  commissioners  that  the  latter  sub- 
existing  social  and  political  state  of  the  mitted  the  proposed  scheme  to  me  for 
various  populations,  particularly  as  re-  approval,  and  my  action  thereon  is  shown 
gards  the  forms  of  local  government,  the  by  the  cable  message  following: 
administration   of   justice,   the   collection  "  May  5,  1899. 

of  customs  and  other  taxes,  the  means  "  Schurman,  Manila, — Yours  of  the  4th 
of  transportation,  and  the  need  of  pub-  received.  You  are  authorized  to  propose 
lie  improvements.  They  will  report  .  .  .  that  under  the  military  power  of  the 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  re-  President,  pending  action  of  Congress, 
flections,  and  will  recommend  such  execu-  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
tive  action  as  may  from  time  to  time  shall  consist  of  a  governor  -  general  ap- 
seem  to  them  wise  and  useful.  pointed    by    the    President;    cabinet    ap- 

"  The  commissioners  are  hereby  author-  pointed  by  the  governor-general ;  a  general 
ized  to  confer  authoritatively  with  any  advisory  council  elected  by  the  people; 
persons  resident  in  the  islands  from  whom  the  qualifications  of  electors  to  be  carc- 
they  may  believe  themselves  able  to  de-  fully  considered  and  determined,  and 
rive  information  or  suggestions  valuable  the  governor  -  general  to  have  absolute 
for  the  purposes  of  their  commission,  or  veto.  Judiciary  strong  and  independent; 
whom  they  may  choose  to  employ  as  principal  judges  appointed  by  tlie  Prcsi- 
agents,  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  dent.  The  cabinet  and  judges  to  be  chosen 
purpose.  •  •  •  from  natives  or  Americans,  or  both,  hav- 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  in  all  their  ing  regard  to  fitness.  The  President  ear- 
relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl-  nestly  desires  the  cessation  of  bloodshed, 
ands,  the  commissioners  exercise  due  re-  and  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
spect  for  the  ideals,  customs,  and  institu-  ands  at  an  early  date  shall  have  the  larg- 
tions  of  the  tribes  which  compose  the  est  measure  of  local  self-government  con- 
population,  emphasizing  upon  all  occa-  sistent  with  peace  and  good  order." 
sions  the  just  and  beneficent  intentions  Report  of  the  Commission.  —  In  the 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  latter  part  of  May  another  group  of 
It  is  also  my  wish  and  expectation  that  representatives  came  from  the  insurgent 
the  commissioners  may  be  received  in  a  leader.  The  whole  matter  was  fully  dis- 
manner  due  to  the  honored  and  author-  cussed  with  them  and  promise  of  aecept- 
ized  representatives  of  the  American  Re-  ance  seemed  near  at  hand.  They  assured 
public,  duly  commissioned  on  account  of  our  commissioners  they  would  return  af- 
their  knowledge,  skill,  and  integrity  as  ter  consulting  with  their  leader,  but  they 
bearers   of  the  good-will,   the   protection,    never  did. 

and  the  richest  blessings  of  a  liberating       As  a  result  of  the  views  expressed  by 
rather  than  a  conquering  nation."  the  first  Tagalog  representative  favorable 

Offer  to  the  Tilipinos. — On  Feb.  6,  1899,  to  the  plan  of  the  commission,  it  appears 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  that  he  was,  by  military  order  of  the  in- 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  im-  surgent  leader,  stripped  of  his  shoulder- 
mediately  appropriated  $20,000,000  to  straps,  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  sen- 
carry  out  its  proTiaions.     The  ratifica-   tenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment. 
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The  views  of  the  commission  are  best  archipelago.     We  cannot  from  any  point 

set  forth  in  their  own  words:  of  view  escape  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 

"  Deplorable  as  war  is,  the  one  in  which  crnment   which   our   sovereignty   entails ; 

we  are  now  engaged  was  unavoidable  by  and  the  commission  is  strongly  persuaded 

us.     We  were  attacked  by  a  bold,  advent-  that  the  performance  of  our  national  duty 

urous,  and  enthusiastic  army.     No  alter-  will  prove  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  peo- 

native  was  left  to  us  except  ignominious  pie  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

retreat.  Satisfied  that  nothing  further  could  be 

"  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  that  any  accomplished  in  pursuance  of  their  mis- 
American  would  have  sanctioned  the  sur-  sion  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
render  of  Manila  to  the  insurgents.  Our  and  desiring  to  place  before  the  Congress 
obligations  to  other  nations  and  to  the  the  result  of  their  observations,  I  re- 
friendly  Filipinos  and  to  ourselves  and  quested  the  commission  to  return  to  the 
our  flag  demanded  that  force  should  be  met  United  States.  Their  most  intelligent  and 
with  force.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  comprehensive  report  was  submitted  to 
Philippines   may   be,    there   is   no   course  Congress. 

open  to  us  now  except  the  prosecution  of  Civil       Commission       Appointed.  —  In 

the  war  until  the  insurgents  are  reduced  March,  1900,  believing  that  the  insurrec- 

to  submission.     The  commission  is  of  the  tion  was  practically  ended  and  earnestly 

opinion  that  tliere  has  been  no  time  since  desiring  to  promote  the  establishment  of 

the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron  a   stable  government   in   the  archipelago, 

by  Admiral  Dewey  when  it  was  possible  I   appointed   the   following   civil    commis- 

to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  islands  sion:    William    H.    Taft,    of   Ohio;    Prof, 

either   with   honor   to   ourselves   or   with  Dean    C.    Worcester,    of   Michigan;    Luke 

safety  to  the  inhabitants."  I.   Wright,   of  Tennessee;    Henry  C.   Ide, 

After  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  of  Vermont;  and  Bernard  Moses,  of  Cali- 

peoples  of  the  archipelago,  the  commission  fornia.    My  instructions  to  them  contain- 

reported,  among  other  things:  ed  the  following: 

**  Their  lack  of  education  and  political  "You  (the  Secretary  of  War)  will  in- 
experience, combined  with  their  racial  struct  the  commission  to  devote  their 
and  linguistic  diversities,  disqualify  them,  attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  es- 
in  spite  of  their  mental  gifts  and  domes-  tablishment  of  municipal  governments,  in 
tic  virtues,  to  undertake  the  task  of  gov-  which  the  natives  of  the  islands,  both  in 
erning  the  archipelago  at  the  present  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  communities, 
time.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  man- 
them  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  age  their  own  local  affairs  to  the  fullest 
in  the  administration  of  general  affairs  extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  sub- 
from  Manila  as  a  centre,  and  to  under-  ject  to  the  least  degree  of  supervision  and 
take,  subject  to  American  control  or  control  which  a  careful  study  of  their 
guidance  (as  may  be  found  necessary),  the  capacities  and  observation  of  the  workings 
administration  of  provincial  and  munici-  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistent 
pal  affairs.  .  .  .  with  the  maintenance  of  law,  order,  and 

**  Should  our  power  by  any  fatality  be  loyalty.     Whene>'er  the  commission  is  of 

withdrawn,   the  commission  believes  that  the  opinion  that  the  condition  of  affairs 

the  government  of  the  Philippines  would  in  the  islands  is  such  that  the  adminis- 

speedily  lapse  into  anarchy,  which  would  tration    may   safely   be    transferred    from 

excuse,  if  it  did  not  necessitate,  the  in-  military  to  civil  control  they  will  report 

tervention  of  other  powers,  and  the  event-  that  conclusion  to  you    (the  Secretary  of 

ual  division  of  the  islands  among  them.  War),  with  their  recommendations  as  to 

Only  through  American  occupation,  there-  the  form  of  central  government  to  be  es- 

fore,  is  the  idea  of  a  free,  self-governing,  tablished  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 

and   united   Philippine   commonwealth  at  the  control, 

all  conceivable.  ...  "  Beginning    with    Sept.    1,    1900,    the 

"  Thus  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos  coin-  authority  to  exercise,  subject  to  my  ap- 

cides  with  the  dictates  of  national  honor  proval,    through    the    Secretary   of    War, 

in   forbidding   our   abandonment    of   the  that  part  of  the  power  of  government  in 
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the  Philippine  Islands  which  is  of  a  legis-  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  that  the 
lative  nature  is  to  be  transferred  from  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable 
the  military  governor  of  the  islands  to  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  vio- 
this  commission,  to  be  thereafter  exercised  lated;  that  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
by  them  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  tary  servitude  shall  exist  except  as  a 
military  governor,  under  such  rules  and  punishment  for  crime;  that  no  bill  of  at- 
regulatiohs  as  you  (the  Secretary  of  War)  tainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  pass- 
shall  prescribe,  until  the  establishment  of  ed;  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging 
the  civil  central  government  for  the  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
islands  contemplated  in  the  last  foregoing  or  the  rights  of  the  people  to  peaceably 
paragraph,  or  until  Congress  shall  other-  assemble  and  petition  the  government  for 
wise  provide.  Exercise  of  this  legislative  a  redress  of  grievances;  that  no  law  shall 
authority  will  include  the  making  of  rules  be  made  respecting  the  establishment  of 
and  orders  having  the  effect  of  law  for  the  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
raising  of  revenue  by  taxes,  customs  thereof,  and  that  the  free  exercise  and  en- 
duties  and  imposts,  the  appropriation  and  joyment  of  religious  profession  and  wor- 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  of  the  ship  without  discrimination  or  preference 
islands,  the  establishment  of  an  edu-  shall  forever  be  allowed.  .  .  . 
cational  system  throughout  the  islands,  "  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commission 
the  establishment  of  a  system  to  secure  to  promote  and  extend,  and,  as  they  find 
an  efficient  civil  service,  the  organization  occasion,  to  improve,  the  system  of  edu- 
and  establishment  of  courts,  the  organ-  cation  already  inaugurated  by  the  military 
ization  and  establishment  of  municipal  authorities.  In  doing  this  they  should 
and  departmental  governments,  and  all  regard  as  of  first  importance  the  extension 
other  matters  of  a  civil  nature  for  which  of  a  system  of  primary  education  which 
the  military  governor  is  now  competent  shall  be  free  to  all,  and  which  shall  tend 
to  provide  by  rules  or  orders  of  a  legisla-  to  fit  the  people  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
tive  character.  The  commission  will  also  ship,  and  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a 
have  power  during  the  same  period  to  ap-  civilized  community.  .  .  .  Especial  atten- 
point  to  office  such  officers  under  the  tion  should  be  at  once  given  to  affording 
judicial,  educational,  and  civil  service  full  opportunity  to  all  the  people  of  the 
systems  and  in  the  municipal  and  depart-  islands  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  English 
mental  governments  as  shall  be  provided,"  language.  .  .  . 

Commisaion^a  Instructions, — Until  Con-  "  Upon  all  officers  and  employes  of  the 

giess  shall  take  action  I  directed  that:  United    States,    both    civil    and    military, 

"  Upon  every  division  and  branch  of  the  should  be  impressed  a  sense  of  the  duty  to 

government  of  the  Philippines  must  be  im-  observe  not  merely  the  material  but  the 

posed  these  inviolable  rules:  personal  and  social   rights  of  the  people 

"That  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  of  the  islands,  and  to  treat  them  with  the 

liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  same  courtesy  and  respect  for  their  per- 

of  law;  that  private  property  shall  not  be  sonal    dignity    which    the    people   of    the 

taken  for   public  use  without   just   com-  United  States  are  accustomed  to  require 

pensation;     that    in    all    criminal    pros-  from  each  other. 

ecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  "  The  articles  of  capitulation  of  the  city 

to    a    speedy    and    public    trial,    to    be  of   Manila   on   Aug.    13,    1898,   concluded 

informed    of    the    nature    and    cause    of  with  these  words: 

the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  "  *  This  city,  its  inhabitants,  its  churches 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory  and  religious  worship,  its  educational 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  establishments  and  its  private  property  of 
favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  all  descriptions,  are  placed  under  the 
counsel  for  his  defence;  that  excessive  special  safeguard  of  the  faith  and  honor 
bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  of  the  American  army.' 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  "  I  believe  that  this  pledge  has  been  faith- 
punishment  inflicted ;  that  no  person  shall  fully  kept.  As  high  and  sacred  an  obliga- 
be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  of-  tion  rests  upon  the  government  of  the 
fence,  or  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  United  States  to  give  protection  for  prop- 
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erty  and  life,  civil  and  religious  freedom,  representative  Americans  of  different 
and  wise,  firm,  and  unselfish  guidance  in  sections  of  the  country  and  from  differ- 
the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  ent  political  parties,  whose  character  and 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  ability  guarantee  the  most  faithful  Intel- 
charge  this  commission  to  labor  for  the  ligence  and  patriotic  service,  are  now 
full  performance  of  this  obligation,  which  laboring  to  establish  stable  government 
concerns  the  honor  and  conscience  of  their  under  civil  control,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
country,  in  the  firm  hope  that  through  tants  shall  participate,  giving  them  op- 
their  labors  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  portunity  to  demonstrate  how  far  they  are 
Philippine  Islands  may  come  to  look  back  prepared  for  self-government.  This  com- 
with  gratitude  to  the  day  when  God  gave  mission,  under  date  of  Aug.  21,  1900, 
victory  to  the  American  army  at  Manila  makes  an  interesting  report,  from  which 
and  set  their  land  under  the  sovereignty  I  quote  the  following  extracts: 
and  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  **  Hostility  against  Americans  original- 
United  States.''  ly  aroused   by  absurd   falsehoods  of  un- 

That  all  might  share  in  the  regeneration  scrupulous   leaders.     The  distribution  of 

of    the   islands   and    participate   in   their  troops  in  300  posts  has  by  contact  largely 

government,     I     directed     General     Mac-  dispelled  hostility,  and  steadily  improved 

Arthur,    the    military    governor    of    the  the  temper  of  the  people.     This  improve- 

Philippines,    to    issue   a    proclamation   of  ment  is  furthered  by  abuses  of  insurgents, 

amnesty,    which    contained    among    other  Large  numbers  of  people  long  for  peace, 

statements  the  following:  and  are  willing  to  accept  government  un- 

"  Manila,  P.  I.,  June  21,  1900.  der  the  United  States.   Insurgents  not  sur- 

''  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  rendering  after  defeat  divided  into  small 
United  States,  the  undersigned  announces  guerilla  bands  under  general  officers  or 
amnesty,  with  complete  immunity  for  the  become  robbers.  Nearly  all  of  the  promi- 
past  and  absolute  liberty  of  action  for  the  nent  generals  and  politicians  of  the  insur- 
future,  to  all  persons  who  are  now,  or  at  rection,  except  Aguinaldo,  have  since  been 
any  time  since  Feb.  4,  1899,  have  been  in  captured  or  have  surrendered  and  taken 
insurrection  against  the  United  States  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  .  .  . 
either  a  military  or  civil  capacity,  and  "All  northern  Luzon,  except  two  prov- 
who  shall,  within  a  period  of  ninety  days  inces,  is  substantially  free  from  in- 
from  the  date  hereof,  formally  renounce  surgents.  People  are  busy  planting,  and 
all  connection  with  such  insurrection  and  asking  for  municipal  organization.  Rail- 
subscribe  to  a  declaration  acknowledging  way  and  telegraph  line  from  Manila  to 
and  accepting  the  sovereignty  and  au-  Dagupan,  122  miles,  not  molested  for  five 
thority  of  the  United  States  in  and  over  months.  .  .  .  Tagalogs  alone  active  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  privilege  leading  guerilla  warfare.  In  Negros, 
herewith  published  is  extended  to  all  con-  Cebu,  Romblon,  Masbate,  Sibuyan,  Tablas, 
cerned  without  any  reservation  whatever,  Bohol,  and  other  Philippine  Islands  little 
excepting  that  persons  who  have  violated  disturbance  exists  and  civil  government 
the    laws    of   war    during    the    period    of  eagerly  awaited.  .  .  . 

active  hostilities  are  not  embraced  within  "  Four  years  of  war  and  lawlessness  in 

the  scope  of  this  amnesty.  .  .  .  parts    of   islands   have   created    unsettled 

"  In  order  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possi-  conditions.  .  .  .  Native  constabulary  and 
ble  consequences  resulting  from  the  vari-  militia,  which  should  be  organized  at 
ous  disturbances  which  since  1896  have  once,  will  end  this,  and  the  terrorism  to 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  and  to  pro-  which  defenceless  people  are  subjected, 
vide  in  some  measure  for  destitute  Fill-  The  natives  desire  to  enlist  in  these  or- 
pino  soldiers  during  the  transitory  period  ganizations.  If  judiciously  selected  and 
which  must  inevitably  succeed  a  general  officered,  will  be  efficient  forces  for  main- 
peace,  the  military  authorities  of  the  tenance  of  order,  and  will  permit  early 
United  States  will  pay  30  pesos  to  each  man  material  reduction  of  United  States 
who  presents  a  rifle  in  good  condition."  troops.    .    .    .    Turning    islands    over    to 

Civil  Commission's  Report. — Under  their  coterie  of  Tagalog  politicians  will  blight 

instructions  the  commission,  composed  of  fair  prospects  of  enormous  improvement, 
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driye  out  capital,  make  life  and  property,  munication  will   furnish  market  to  vast 

secular     and     religious,     most    insecure;  stretches    of     rich    agricultural     lands." 

banish  by  fear  of  cruel  proscription  con-  They  report  that  there  are  "  calls  from  all 

siderable  body  of  conservative  Filipinos  parts  of  the  islands  for   public  schools, 

who  have  aided  Americans  in  well-founded  school    supplies,    and    English    teachers 

belief  that  their  people  are  not  now  fit  greater  than  the  commission  can  provide 

for  self-government,  and  reintroduce  same  until   a   comprehensive   school    system   is 

oppression  and  corruption  which  existed  organized.      Night    schools    for    teaching 

in  all  provinces  under  Malolos  insurgent  English  to  adults  are  being  established  in 

government  during  the  eight  months  of  its  response  to  popular  demand.    Native  chil- 

control.  The  result  will  be  factional  strife  dren  show  aptitude  in  learning  English, 

between  jealous  leaders,  chaos  and  anarchy,  Spanish  is  spoken  by  a  small  fraction  of 

and   will   require   and   justify   active   in-  people,  and  in  a  few  years  the  medium 

tervention    of   our   government   or    some  of  communication   in   the   courts,   public 

other.  .  .  .  offices,  and  between   different  tribes  will 

**  Business,   interrupted   by   war,   much  be   English;    creation   of   central   govern- 

improved  as  peace  extends.  ...  In  Ne-  ment  within  eighteen  months,  under  which 

gros  more  sugar  in  cultivation  than  ever  substantially  all   rights  described  in  the 

before.      New    forestry    regulations    give  bill  of  rights  in  the  federal  Constitution 

impetus  to  timber  trade,  and  reduce  high  are   to  be   secured   to   the   people  of   the 

price  of  lumber.    The  customs  collections  Philippines,  will   bring  to   them  content- 

for  the  last  quarter  50  per  cent,  greater  ment,  prosperity,  education,  and  political 

than  ever  in  Spanish  history,  and  August  enlightenment." 

collections  show  further  increase.  The  total  No  Alliance  with  'Saiivea. — This  shows 
revenue  for  same  period  one-third  greater  to  my  countrymen  what  has  been  and  is 
than  in  any  quarter  under  Spain,  though  being  done  to  bring  the  benefits  of  liberty 
cedula  tax,  chief  source  of  Spanish  rev-  and  good  government  to  these  wards  of 
enue,  practically  abolished.  Economy  and  the  nation.  Every  effort  has  been  directed 
efficiency  of  military  government  have  to  their  peace  and  prosperity,  their  ad- 
created  surplus  fund  of  $6,000,000,  which  vancement  and  well-being,  not  for  our 
should  be  expended  in  much-needed  public  aggrandizement  nor  for  pride  of  might, 
works,  notably  improvement  of  Manila  not  for  trade  or  commerce,  not  for  ex- 
Harbor.  .  .  .  With  proper  tariff  and  ploitation,  but  for  humanity  and  civiliza- 
facilities,  Manila  will  become  great  port  tion,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  vast 
of  Orient.**  majority  of  the  population  who  welcome 

Philippines'  Bright  Outlook. — ^The  com-  our    sovereignty    against    the    designing 

mission  is  confident  that  "  by  a  judicious  minority   whose    first    demand    after    the 

customs    law,    reasonable    land    tax,    and  surrender  of  Manila  by  the  Spanish  army 

proper. corporation  franchise  tax,  imposi-  was  to  enter  the  city  that  they  might  loot 

tion  of  no  greater  rate  than  that  in  an  it  and  destroy  those  not  in  sympathy  with 

average  American  State  will  give  less  an-  their  selfish  and  treacherous  designs. 

noyance,  and  with  peace  will  produce  rev-  Nobody  who  will  avail  himself  of  the 

enues  sufficient  to  pay  expenses  of  efficient  facts  will  longer  hold  that  there  was  any 

government,  including  militia  and  constab-  alliance  between  our  soldiers  and  the  in- 

ulary.*'  They  "are  preparing  a  stringent  surgents,  or  that  any  promise  of  indepeu- 

civil  service  law,  giving  equal  opportunity  dence  was  made  to  them.  Long  before  their 

to  Filipinos  and  Americans,  with  prefer-  leader  had  reached  Manila  they  had  re- 

ence  for  the  former  where  qualifications  solved  if  the  commander  of  the  American 

are  equal,  to  enter  at  lowest  rank,  and  army  would  give  them  arms  with  which  to 

by  promotion  reach  head  of  department,  fight  the  Spanish  army  they  would  later 

.    .    .    Forty -five   miles    of   railroad    ex-  turn  upon  us,  which  they  did  murderously 

tension  under  negotiation  will  give  access  and  without  the  shadow  of  cause  or  jus- 

to  a  large  province  rich  in  valuable  min-  tification.     There  may  be   those  without 

erals,  a  mile  high,  with  strictly  temperate  the  means  of  full  information  who  believe 

climate.   .  .  ,  Railroad  construction  will  that  we  were  in  alliance  with  the  inaur- 

give    employment    to    many,    the    com-  gents  and  that  we  assured  them  that  they 
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should   have   independence.     To   such   let  that  he  should  be  given  the  arms  of  the 

me  repeat  the  facts:  On  May  26,  1898,  Ad-  Spanish    prisoners.      All    these    demands 

miral    Dewey    was    instructed    by    me    to  were  refused." 

make  no  alliance  with  any  party  or  faction  Generals    Merritt,    Greene,    and    Ander- 

in     the     Philippines     that     would     incur  son,  who  were  in  couunand  at  the  begin- 

liability  to   maintain   their  cause   in   the  ning  of  our  occupation  and  until  the  sur- 

future,  and  he  replied,  under  date  of  June  render  of  Manila,  state  that  there  was  no 

6,  1898:  alliance  with  the  insurgents  and  no  prom- 

"  Have  acted  according  to  spirit  of  de-  ise  to  them  of  independence.  On  Aug. 
partment's  instructions  from  the  begin-  17,  1898,  General  Merritt  was  instructed 
ning,  and  I  have  entered  into  no  alliance  that  there  must  be  no  joint  occupation 
with  the  insurgents  or  with  any  faction,  of  Manila  with  the  insurgents.  General 
This  squadron  can  reduce  the  defences  of  Anderson,  under  date  of  Feb.  10,  1900, 
Manila  at  any  moment,  but  it  is  consid-  says  that  he  was  present  at  the  in- 
ered  useless  until  the  arrival  of  sufficient  terview  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  the 
United  States  forces  to  retain  possession."  insurgent  leader,  and  that  in  this  inter- 
In  the  report  of  the  first  Philippine  view  Admiral  Dewey  made  no  promises 
commission,  submitted  on  Nov.  2,  1899,  whatever.  He  adds: 
Admiral  Dewey,  one  of  its  members,  said:  "He   [Aguinaldo]   asked  me  if  my  gov- 

"  No  alliance  of  any  kind  was  entered  ernment  was  going  to  recognize  his  gov- 

into  with  Aguinaldo,  nor  was  any  promise  ernment.     I   answered   that   I   was   there 

of  independence  made  to  him  at  any  time."  simply    in    a    military    capacity;    that    I 

General  Merritt  arrived  in  the  Philip-  could  not  acknowledge  his  government  be- 

pines  on  July  25,    1898,   and  a   despatch  cause  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so." 

from  Admiral  Dewey  to  the  government  at  The  Duty  of  Holding  the  Philippines. — 

Washington  said:  Would    not    our    adversaries    have    sent 

"  Merritt  arrived  yesterday.  Situation  is  Dewey's   fleet   to   Manila   to  capture   and 

most  critical  at  Manila.    The  Spanish  may  destroy  the  Spanish  sea-power  there,  or, 

surrender  at  any  moment.     Merritt's  most  despatching    it    there,    would    they    have 

diilicult  problem  will  be  how  to  deal  with  withdrawn  it  after  the  destruction  of  the 

the  insurgents  under  Aguinaldo,  who  have  Spanish  fleet;   and  if  the  latter,  whither 

become   aggressive   and    even   threatening  would  they  have  directed  it  to  sail  ?     Where 

towards  our  army."  could  it  have  gone?  What  port  in  the  Orient 

Here  is  revealed  the  spirit  of  the  insur-  was  opened  to  it?  Do  our  adversaries 
gents  as  early  as  July,  1898,  before  the  condemn  the  expedition  under  the  corn- 
protocol  was  signed,  while  we  were  still  mand  of  General  Merritt  to  strengthen 
engaged  in  active  war  with  Spain.  Even  Dewey  in  the  distant  ocean  and  assist 
then  the  insurgents  were  threatening  our  in  our  triumph  over  Spain,  with  which 
army.  nation  we  were  at  war?     Was  it  not  our 

The   Capture   of   Manila. — On   Aug.    13  highest    duty    to    strike    Spain    at    every 

Manila  was  captured,  and  of  this  and  sub-  vulnerable  point,  that  the  war  might  be 

sequent  events  the  Philippine  commission  successfully  concluded  at  the  earliest  prac- 

savs:  ticable  moment? 

**  When  the  city  of  Manila  was  taken.  And  was  it  not  our  duty  to  protect  the 

Aug.    13,   the    Filipinos   took   no   part   in  lives    and    property    of    those    who    came 

the   attack,   but   came   following   in   with  within  our  control  by  the  fortunes  of  war? 

a  view  to  looting  the  city,  and  were  only  Could  we  have  come  away  at   any  time 

prevented    from    doing    so   by   our    forces  between  May  1,  1808,  and  the  conclusion 

preventing    them    from    entering.      Agui-  of  peace  without  a  stain  upon  our  good 

nnldo  claimed  that  he  had  the  right  to  oc-  name?     Could  we  have  come  away  with- 

cupy   the   city:    he   demanded   of  General  out  dishonor  at  any  time  after  the  ratifi- 

Merritt  the  palace  of  Malacanan  for  him-  cation  of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  Senate 

self  and  the  cession  of  all  the  churches  of  of  the  United  States? 

Manila,  also  that  a  part  of  the  money  There  has  been  no  time  since  the  de- 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  as  spoils  of  struction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  when  we 
war  should  be  given  up,  and,  above  all,  could  or  should  have  left  the  Philippine 
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Archipelago.  After  the  treaty  of  peace  made.  It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  in 
was  ratified  no  power  but  Congress  could  the  Philippines  a  government  suitable 
surrender  our  sovereignty  or  alienate  a  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  in- 
foot  of  the  territory  thus  acquired.  The  habitants,  and  to  prepare  them  for  self- 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  the  one  or  government,  and  to  give  them  self-gov- 
the  other,  and  the  President  had  no  au-  ernment  when  they  are  ready  for  it 
thority  to  do  either,  if  he  had  been  so  in-  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready  for  it. 
clined,  which  he  was  not.  So  long  as  the  That  I  am  aiming  to  do  under  my  con- 
sovereignty  remains  in  us  it  is  the  duty  of  stitutional  authority,  and  will  continue 
the  executive,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  up-  to  do  until  Congress  shall  determine  the 
hold  that  sovereignty,  and  if  it  be  attack-  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ed  to  suppress  its  assailants.  Would  our  archipelago, 
political  adversaries  do  less?  Democrats    are    Responsible. — Are   our 

Tagals  took  the  Offensive. — It  has  been  opponents  against  the  treaty?    If  so,  they 

asserted  that  there  would  have  been  no  must  be  reminded  that  it  could  not  have 

fighting  in  the  Philippines  if  Congress  had  been  ratified  in  the  Senate  but  for  their 

declared  its  purpose  to  give  independence  assistance.    The  Senate  which  ratified  the 

to  the  Tagal  insurgents.     The  insurgents  treaty  and  the  Congress  which  added  its 

did  not  wait  for  the  action  of  Congress,  sanction   by   a   large   appropriation   com- 

They  assumed  the  offensive;   they  opened  prised    Senators   and   Representatives    of 

fire  on  our  army.     Those  who  assert  our  the  people  of  all  parties, 

responsibility    for    the    beginning   of    the  Would  our  opponents  surrender  to  the 

conflict    have    forgotten    that    before    the  insurgents,   abandon   our   sovereignty,   or 

treaty   was   ratified    in   the   Senate,    and  cede  it  to  them?     If  that  be  not   their 

while  it  was  being  debated  in  that  body,  purpose  then  it  should  be  promptly  dis- 

and  while  the  Bacon  resolution  was  under  claimed,    for    only   evil    can    result  from 

discussion,    on    Feb.    4,    1899,    the    insur-  the    hopes    raised    by    our    opponents    in 

gents  attacked  the  American  army,  after  the  minds  of  the  Filipinos  that,  with  their 

being  previously  advised  that  the  Amer-  success  at  the  polls  in   November,  there 

ican  forces  were  under  orders  not  to  fire  will  be  a  withdrawal  of  our  army  and  of 

upon  them  except  in  defence.    The  papers  American  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago, 

found  in   the  recently  captured   archives  the  complete  independence  of  the  Tagalog 

of   the   insurgents  demonstrate  that  this  people  recognized,  and  the  powers  of  gov- 

attack    had    been    carefully    planned    for  ernment  over  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 

weeks   before  it  occurred.     Their   unpro-  archipelago    conferred    upon    the   Tagalog 

Toked    assault    upon    our    soldiers    at    a  leaders. 

time   when   the   Senate   was   deliberating  The  eflfect  of  a  belief  in  the  minds  of 

upon  the  treaty  shows  that  no  action  on  the  insurgents  that  this  will  be  done  has 

our  part  except  surrender  and  abandon-  already  prolonged   the  rebellion,   and   in- 

nient  would  have  prevented  the  fighting,  creases  the  necessity  for  the  continuance 

and  leaves  no  doubt  in  any  fair  mind  of  of  a  large  army.     It  is  now  delaying  full 

where    the    responsibility    rests    for    the  peace  in  the  archipelago  and  the  establish- 

shedding  of  American  blood,  ment  of   civil   governments,   and    has    in- 

With  all   the   exaggerated   phrasc-mak-  fluenced  many  of  the  insurgents  against 

ing   of   this   electoral   contest   we   are   in  accepting  the  liberal  terms  of  amnesty  of- 

danger   of   being  diverted   from   the   real  fered    by   General    MacArthur    under    my 

contention.    We  are  in  agreement  with  all  direction.   But  for  these  false  hopes  a  con- 

of    those    who    supported    the    war    with  eiderable  reduction   could   have  been   had 

Spain,  and  also  with  those  who  counselled  in  our  military  establishment  in  the  Phil- 

the   ratification   of   the   treaty   of   peace,  ippines,   and   the  realization   of  a   stable 

Upon  these  two  great  essential  steps  there  government  would  be  already  at  hand. 

can  be  no  issue,  and  out  of  these  came  The  American  people  are  asked  by  our 

all  of  our  responsibilities.    If  others  would  opponents  to  yield  the  sovereignty  of  the 

shirk  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  war  United    States    in    the    Philippines    to    a 

and  the  treaty,  we  must  decline  to  act  small  fraction  of  the  population,  a  single 

further  with  them,  and  here  the  issue  was  tribe  out  of  eighty  or  more  inhabiting 
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the  archipelago,  a  fraction  which  wanton-  upon  the  government,  only  changing  the 
I7  attacked  the  American  troops  in  Ma-  relation  from  principal,  which  now  exists, 
nila  while  in  rightful  possession  under  to  that  of  surety.  Our  responsibility  is 
the  protocol  with  Spain,  awaiting  the  rati-  to  remain,  but  our  power  is  to  be  dimin- 
fication  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  ished.  Our  obligation  is  to  be  no  less. 
Senate,  and  which  has  since  been  in  active,  but  our  title  is  to  be  surrendered  to  another 
open  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  power,  which  is  without  experience  or 
We  are  asked  to  transfer  our  sovereignty  training  or  the  ability  to  maintain  a  stable 
to  a  small  minority  in  the  islands  with-  government  at  home,  and  absolutely  help- 
out  consulting  the  majority,  and  to  aban-  less  to  perform  its  international  obliga- 
don  the  largest  portion  of  the  population,  tions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  this 
which  has  been  loyal  to  us,  to  the  cruel-  we  are  opposed.  We  should  not  yield 
ties  of  the  guerilla  insurgent  bands.  More  our  title  while  our  obligations  last.  In 
than  this,  we  are  asked  to  protect  this  the  language  of  our  platform,  "  Our  au- 
minority  in  establishing  a  government,  and  thority  should  not  be  less  than  our  re- 
to  this  end  repress  all  opposition  of  the  sponsibility,"  and  our  present  responsi- 
majority.  We  are  required  to  set  up  a  bility  is  to  establish  our  authority  in  every 
stable  government  in  the  interest  of  those  part  of  the  islands. 

who    have    assailed    our    sovereignty   and  Sovereignty    is    Essential. — No    govern- 

fired   upon  our   soldiers,  and   then   main-  ment  can  so  certainly  preserve  the  peace, 

tain   it  at   any   cost  or   sacrifice   against  restore   public   order,   establish   law,   jua- 

its  enemies  within  and  against  those  hav-  tice,  and  stable  conditions  as  ours.  Neither 

ing  ambitious  designs  from  without.  Congress  nor  the  executive  can  establish 

Democrats  want  Militarism.  —  This  a  stable  government  in  these  islands  except 
would  require  an  army  and  navy  far  under  our  right  of  sovereignty,  our  au- 
larger  than  is  now  maintained  in  the  thority,  and  our  flag.  And  this  we  are 
Philippines,  and  still  more  in  excess  of  doing.  We  could  not  do  it  as  a  protec- 
what  will  be  necessary  with  the  full  torate  power  so  completely  or  so  success- 
recognition  of  our  sovereignty.  A  mili-  fully  as  we  are  doing  it  now.  As  the 
tary  support  of  authority  not  our  own,  sovereign  power  we  can  initiate  action  and 
as  thus  proposed,  is  the  very  essence  of  shape  means  to  ends,  and  guide  the  Fili- 
militarism,  which  our  opponents  in  their  pinos  to  self-development  and  self-govern- 
platform  oppose,  but  which  by  their  pol-  ment.  As  a  protectorate  power  we  could 
icy  would  of  necessity  be  established  in  not  initiate  action,  but  w^ould  be  compelled 
its  most  offensive  form.  to  follow  and  uphold  a   people  with  no 

The  American  people  will  not  make  the  capacity  yet  to  go  alone.  In  the  one  case, 
murderers  of  our  soldiers  the  agents  of  w-e  can  protect  both  ourselves  and  the 
the  republic  to  convey  the  blessing  of  lib-  Filipinos  from  being  involved  in  danger- 
erty  and  order  to  the  Philippines.  They  ous  complications;  in  the  other,  we  could 
will  not  make  them  the  builders  of  the  not  protect  even  the  Filipinos  until  after 
new  commonwealth.  Such  a  course  would  their  trouble  had  come, 
be  a  betrayal  of  our  sacred  obligations  Besides,  if  we  cannot  establish  any  gov- 
to  the  peaceful  Filipinos,  and  would  place  ernment  of  our  own  without  the  consent 
at  the  mercy  of  dangerous  adventurers  the  of  the  governed,  as  our  opponents  contend, 
lives  and  property  of  the  natives  and  the  then  we  could  not  establish  a  stable  gov- 
foreigners.  It  would  make  possible  and  ernment  for  them  or  make  ours  a  pro- 
easy  the  commission  of  such  atrocities  as  tectorate  without  the  like  consent,  and 
were  secretly  planned,  to  be  executed  on  neither  the  majority  of  the  people  nor  a 
Feb.  22,  1899,  in  the  city  of  Manila,  when  minority  of  the  people  have  invited  us 
only  the  vigilance  of  our  army  prevented  to  assume  it.  We  could  not  maintain  a 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  our  soldiers  protectorate  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
and  all  foreigners  and  pillage  and  destroy  governed  without  giving  provocation  for 
the  city  and  its  surroundings.  conflicts  and   possibly   costly  wars.     Our 

In  short,  the  proposition  of  those  op-  rights  in  the  Philippines  are  now  free  from 

posed  to  us  is  to  continue  all  the  obliga-  outside  interference,  and  will  continue  so 

tions  in  the  Philippines  which  now  rest  in  our  present  relation.    They  would  not 
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be  thus  free  in  any  other  relation.  We  rock  upon  which  the  Republican  party 
will  not  give  up  our  own  to  guarantee  wae  builded  and  now  rests.  Liberty  is 
another  sovereignty.  the  great  Republican  doctiine,  for  which 

American  Title  ia  Cfood, — Our  title  is  the  people  went  to  war,  and  for  which  a 
good.  Our  peace  commissioners  believed  million  lives  were  offered  and  billions  of 
they  were  receiving  a  good  title  when  they  dollars  were  expended  to  make  it  a  law- 
concluded  the  treaty.  The  executive  be-  ful  legacy  of  all  without  the  consent  of 
lieved  it  was  a  good  title  when  he  sub-  master  or  slave.  There  is  a  strain  of 
mitted  it  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  ill-concealed  hypocrisy  in  the  anxiety  to 
States  for  its  ratification.  The  Senate  extend  the  constitutional  guarantees  to 
believed  it  was  a  good  title  when  they  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  while  their 
gave  it  their  constitutional  assent,  and  nullification  is  openly  advocated  at 
the  Congress  seem  not  to  have  doubted   home. 

its  completeness  when  they  appropriated  Our  opponents  may  distrust  themselves, 
$20,000,000  provided  by  the  treaty.  If  but  they  have  no  right  to  discredit  the 
any  who  favored  its  ratification  be-  good  faith  and  patriotism  of  the  majority 
lieved  it  gave  us  a  bad  title,  they  were  of  the  people,  who  are  opposed  to  them; 
not  sincere.  Our  title  is  practically  they  may  fear  the  worst  form  of  impe- 
identical  with  that  under  which  we  hold  rialism  with  the  helpless  Filipinos  in 
our  territory  acquired  since  the  beginning  their  hands,  but  if  they  do,  it  is  because 
of  the  government,  and  under  which  we  they  have  parted  with  the  spirit  and 
have  exercised  full  sovereignty  and  estab-  faith  of  the  fathers  and  have  lost  the 
lished  government  for  the  inhabitants.  virility  of  the  founders  of  the  party  which 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  one  out-  they  profess  to  represent, 
side  of  the  United  States  disputes  the  ful-  The  Republican  party  doesn't  have  to 
ness  and  integrity  of  the  cession.  What,  assert  its  devotion  to  the  Declaration  of 
then,  is  the  real  issue  on  this  subject?  Independence.  That  immortal  instrument 
Whether  it  is  paramount  to  any  other  or  of  the  fathers  remained  imexecuted  until 
not,  it  is  whether  we  shall  be  responsible  the  people,  under  the  lead  of  the  Repub- 
for  the  government  of  the  Philippines  with  lican  party  in  the  awful  clash  of  battle, 
the  sovereignty  and  authority  which  en-  turned  its  promises  into  fulfilment.  It 
able  us  to  guide  them  to  regulated  liberty,  wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  amend- 
law,  safety,  and  progress,  or  whether  we  ments  guaranteeing  political  equality  to 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  forcible  and  American  citizenship,  and  it  has  never 
arbitrary  government  of  a  minority  with-  broken  them  or  coimsclled  others  in  break- 
out sovereignty  and  authority  on  our  ing  them.  It  will  not  be  guided  in  its 
part,  and  with  only  the  embarrassment  of  conduct  by  one  set  of  principles  at  home 
a  protectorate  which  draws  us  into  their  and  another  set  in  the  new  territory  be- 
troubles  without  the  power  of  preventing  longing  to  the  United  States. 
them.  If  our   opponents   would   only   practise 

There  were  those  who  two  years  ago  as  well  as  preach  the  doctrines  of  Abra- 
were  rushing  us  up  to  war  with  Spain  bam  Lincoln,  there  would  be  no  fear  for 
who  are  unwilling  now  to  accept  its  clear  the  safety  of  our  institutions  at  home  or 
consequence,  as  there  are  those  among  us  their  rightful  influence  in  any  territory 
who  advocated  the  ratification  of  the  over  which  our  flag  floats.  Empire  has 
treaty  of  peace,  but  now  protest  against  been  expelled  from  Porto  Rico  and  the 
its  obligations.  Nations  which  go  to  war  Philippines  by  American  freemen.  The 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  its  resultant  flag  of  the  republic  now  floats  over  these 
obligations,  and  when  they  make  treaties  islands  as  an  emblem  of  rightful  sover- 
must  keep  them.  eignty.     Will   the  republic  stay  and  dis- 

The  Administration's  Purpose.  —  Those  pense  to  their  inhabitants  the  blessings 
who  profess  to  distrust  the  liberal  and  of  liberty,  education,  and  free  institutions, 
honorable  purposes  of  the  administration  or  steal  away,  leaving  them  to  anarchy 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Philippines  are   or  imperialism? 

not  justified.     Imperialism  has  no  place       The  American  question  is  between  duty 
in  its  creed  or  conduct.     Freedom  is  a   and  desertion — the  American  verdict  will 
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be  for  duty  and  against  desertion,  for  the  Second    Inaugural    Address,    March    4, 

republic  is  against  both  anarchy  and  im-    1901:  

pcrialism. 

The  Chinese  Situation.  —  The  country  My  fellow  -  citizens,  —  When  we  uj? 
has  been  fully  advised  of  the  purposes  of  sembled  here  on  Marcli  4,  1897,  there  was 
the  United  States  in  China,  and  they  will  great  anxiety  with  re^^ard  to  our  currency 
be  faithfully  adhered  to  as  already  de-  and  credit.  None  exists  now.  Then  our 
fined.  The  nation  is  filled  with  grati-  treasury  receipts  were  inadequate  to  mec^t 
tude  that  the  little  band,  among  them  the  current  obligations  of  the  government, 
many  of  our  ow^n  blood,  who  for  two  Now  they  are  sulVicient  for  all  public 
months  have  been  subjected  to  privations  needs,  and  we  have  a  surplus  instead  of 
and  peril  by  the  attacks  of  pitiless  hordes  a  deficit.  Then  I  felt  constrained  to  con- 
at  the  Chinese  capital,  exhibiting  su-  vcne  the  Congress  in  extraordinary  session 
preme  courage  in  the  face  of  despair,  have  to  devise  revenues  to  pay  the  ordinary 
been  enabled  by  God's  favor  to  greet  their  expenses  of  the  government.  Now  I  have 
rescuers  and  find  shelter  under  their  own  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  Con- 
flag,  gress  just  closed  has  reduced  taxation  in 

The  people,  not  alone  of  this  land,  but  the  sum  of  $41,000,000.     Then  there  was 

of   all    lands,    have   watched   and    prayed  deep    solicitude    because   of   the   long   de- 

through  the  terrible  stress  and  protract-  pression    and    the   consequent   distress   of 

ed  agony  of  the  helpless  sufferers  in  Pe-  our  laboring  population.     Now  every  avo- 

king,  and  while  at  times  the  dark  tidings  nue     of     production     is     crowded     with 

seemed   to   make  all   hope  vain,   the   res-  activity,    labor     is    well     employed,    and 

cuers  never  faltered  in  the  heroic  fulfil-  American  products  find  good  markets  at 

ment  of  their  noble  task.     We  are  grate-  home  and  abroad. 

ful   to  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  and  Our  diversified  productions,  however,  are 

marines,  and  to  all  the  brave  men,  who.  Increasing  in   such  unprecedented  volume 

though  assembled  under  many  standards  as  to  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  still 

representing  peoples  and   races   strangers  further  enlarging  our  foreign  markets  by 

in   country   and   speech,   were  yet   united  broader    commercial    relations.      For    this 

in  the  sacred  mission  of  carrying  succor  purpose     reciprocal     trade     arrangements 

to  the  besieged  with  a  success  that  is  now  with  other  nations  should  in  liberal  spirit 

the  cause  of  a  world's  rejoicing.  be  carefully  cultivated  and  promoted. 

Reunion  of  the  yorth  and  South  in  The  national  verdict  of  1890  has  for  the 
Feeling. — Not  only  have  we  reason  for  most  part  been  executed.  Whatever  re- 
thanksgiving  for  our  material  blessinirs,  mains  unfulfilled  is  a  continuing  obliga- 
but  we  should  rejoice  in  the  complete  tion  resting  with  undiminished  force  upon 
unification  of  the  people  of  all  sections  the  executive  and  the  Congress.  But 
of  our  country  that  has  so  happily  de-  fortunate  as  our  condition  is,  its  perma- 
veloped  in  the  last  few  years  and  made  for  nence  can  only  be  assured  by  sound  busi- 
us  a  more  perfect  union.  ness   methods   and   strict   economy   in   na- 

The  obliteration  of  old  differences,  the  tional  administration  and  legislation.  We 
common  devotion  to  the  flag  and  the  should  not  permit  our  great  prosperity 
common  sacrifices  for  its  honor,  so  con-  to  lead  us  to  reckless  ventures  in  busi- 
spicuously  shown  by  the  men  of  the  North  ness  or  profligacy  in  public  expenditures, 
and  South  in  the  Spanish  War,  have  so  While  the  Congress  determines  the  objects 
strengthened  the  ties  of  friendship  and  and  the  sum  of  appropriations,  the  ofli- 
mutual  respect  that  nothing  can  ever  cials  of  the  executive  departments  are  re- 
again  divide  us.  The  nation  faces  the  new  sponsible  for  honest  and  faithful  disburse- 
century  gratefully  and  hopefully,  with  in-  ment,  and  it  should  l)e  their  constant  care 
creasing  love  of  country,  with  firm  faith  to  avoid  waste  and  extravagance, 
in  its  free  institutions,  and  with  high  Honesty,  capacity,  and  industry  are  no- 
resolve  that  they  "  shall  not  perish  from  where  more  indispensable  than  in  public 
the  earth.  employment.  There  should  be  funda- 
Very  respectfully  yours,  mental  requisites  to  appointment  and  the 
William  McKinlet.  surest  guarantees  against  removal. 
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Four  years  ago  we  stood  on  the  brink  disturb  the  judgment.  Existing  problems 
of  war  without  the  people  knowing  it  and  demand  the  thought  and  quicken  the  con- 
without  any  preparation  or  effort  at  prepa-  science  of  the  country,  and  the  responsi- 
ration  for  the  impending  peril.  I  did  bility  for  their  presence  as  well  as  for 
all  that  in  honor  could  be  done  to  avert  their  righteous  settlement  rests  upon  us 
the  war,  but  without  avail.  It  became  in-  all  —  no  more  upon  me  than  upon  you. 
evitable,  and  the  Congress  at  its  first  There  are  some  national  questions  in  the 
regular  session,  without  party  division,  solution  of  which  patriotism  should  ex- 
provided  money  in  anticipation  of  the  elude  partisanship.  Magnifying  their 
crisis  and  in  preparation  to  meet  it.  It  difficulties  will  not  take  them  off  our 
came.  The  result  was  signally  favorable  hands  nor  facilitate  their  adjustment, 
to  American  arms,  and  in  the  highest  de-  Distrust  of  the  capacity,  integrity,  and 
gree  honorable  to  the  government.  It  im-  high  purposes  of  the  American  people  will 
posed  upon  us  obligations  from  which  we  not  be  an  inspiring  theme  for  future  po- 
cannot  escape  and  from  which  it  would  be  litical  contests.  Dark  pictures  and  gloomy 
dishonorable  to  seek  to  escape.  We  are  forebodings  are  worse  than  useless.  These 
now  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  it  is  only  becloud,  they  do  not  help  to  point 
my  fervent  prayer  that  if  differences  arise  the  way  to  safety  and  honor.  "  Hope 
between  us  and  other  powers  they  may  be  niaketh  not  ashamed."  The  prophets  of 
settled  by  peaceful  arbitration  and  that  evil  were  not  the  builders  of  the  republic, 
hereafter  we  may  be  spared  the  horrors  nor  in  its  crises  since  have  they  saved  or 
of  war.  served  it.     The  faith  of  the  fathers  was  a 

Entrusted  by  the  people  for  a  second  mighty  force  in  its  creation,  and  the  faith 
time  with  the  office  of  President,  I  enter  of  their  descendants  has  wrought  its  prog- 
upon  its  administration  appreciating  the  ress  and  furnished  its  defenders, 
great  responsibilities  which  attach  to  this  They  are  obstructionists  who  despair 
renewed  honor  and  commission,  promising  and  who  would  destroy  confidence  in  the 
unreserved  devotion  on  my  part  to  their  ability  of  our  people  to  solve  wisely  and 
faithful  discharge  and  reverently  invoking  for  civilization  the  mighty  problems  rest- 
for  my  guidance  the  direction  and  favor  ing  upon  them.  The  American  people,  in- 
of  Almighty  God.  I  should  shrink  from  trenched  in  freedom  at  home,  take  their 
the  duties  this  day  assumed  if  I  did  not  love  for  it  wherever  they  go,  and  they  re- 
feel  that  in  their  performance  I  should  ject  as  mistaken  and  unworthy  the  doc- 
liave  the  co-operation  of  the  wise  and  pa-  trine  that  we  lose  our  own  liberties  by  se- 
triotic  men  of  all  parties.  It  encourages  curing  the  enduring  foundations  of  liberty 
me  for  the  great  task  which  I  now  under-  to  others.  Our  institutions  will  not  de- 
take  to  believe  that  those  who  voluntarily  teriorate  by  extension,  and  our  sense  of 
committed  to  me  the  trust  imposed  upon  justice  will  not  abate  under  tropic  suns  in 
the  chief  executive  of  the  republic  will  distant  seas.  As  heretofore,  so  hereafter 
give  to  me  generous  support  in  my  duties  will  the  nation  demonstrate  its  fitness  to 
to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con-  administer  any  new  estate  which  events 
ptitution  of  the  United  States "  and  to  devolve  upon  it,  and  in  the  fear  of  God 
**  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe-  will  "  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and  make 
ciited."  The  national  purpose  is  indicated  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet."  If 
through  a  national  election.  It  is  the  there  are  those  among  us  who  would  make 
constitutional  method  of  ascertaining  the  our  way  more  difficult,  we  must  not  be 
public  will.  When  once  it  is  registered  disheartened,  but  the  more  earnestly  dedi- 
it  is  a  law  to  us  all,  and  faithful  observ-  cate  ourselves  to  the  task  ui)on  which  we 
ance  should  follow  its  decrees.  have  rightly  entered.    The  path  of  progress 

Strong   hearts   and    helpful    hands    are  is  seldom  smooth.     New  things  are  often 

needed,  and,  fortunately,  we  have  them  in  found    hard    to    do.     Our    fathers    found 

every  part  of  our  beloved  country.     We  them  so.     We  find  them  so.     They  are  in- 

are     reunited.     Sectionalism     has     disap-  convenient.       They     cost     us     something. 

peared.     Division  on  public  questions  can  But  are  we  not  made  better  for  the  effort 

no  longer  be  traced  by  the  war  maps  of  and  sacrifice,  and  are  not  those  we  serve 

1861.    These  old  differences  less  and  less  lifted  up  and  blessed? 
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We  will  be  consoled,  too,  with  the  fact  is  of  such  great  importance,  involving  an 
that  opposition  has  confronted  every  on-  obligation  resulting  from  our  intervention 
ward  movement  of  the  republic  from  its  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  I  am  glad 
opening  hour  until  now,  but  without  sue-  to  be  advised  by  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
cess.  The  republic  has  marched  on  and  gress  of  the  policy  which  the  l^islative 
on,  and  its  every  step  has  exalted  free-  branch  of  the  government  deems  essential 
dom  and  humanity.  We  are  undergoing  to  the  best  interests  of  Cuba  and  the 
the  same  ordeal  as  did  our  predecessors  United  States.  The  principles  which  led 
nearly  a  century  ago.  We  are  following  to  our  intervention  require  that  the  funda- 
the  course  they  blazed.  They  triumphed,  mental  law  upon  which  the  new  govern- 
Will  their  successors  falter  and  plead  or-  nient  rests  should  be  adapted  to  secure  a 
ganic  impotency  in  the  nation?  Surely  government  capable  of  performing  the  du- 
after  125  years  of  achievement  for  man-  ties  and  discharging  the  functions  of  a 
kind  we  will  not  now  surrender  our  equal-  separate  nation,  of  observing  its  inter- 
ity  with  other  powers  on  matters  funda-  national  obligations,  of  protecting  life  and 
mental  and  essential  to  nationality.  With  property,  insuring  order,  safety,  and  lib- 
no  such  purpose  was  the  nation  created,  erty,  and  conforming  to  the  established 
In  no  such  spirit  has  it  developed  its  full  and  historical  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  independent  sovereignty.  We  adhere  in  its  relation  to  Cuba, 
io  the  principle  of  equality  among  our-  The  peace  which  we  are  pledged  to  leave 
selves,  and  by  no  act  of  ours  will  we  as-  to  the  Cuban  people  must  carry  with  it 
sign  to  ourselves  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  the  guarantees  of  permanence.  We  became 
family  of  nations.  sponsors  for  the  pacification  of  the  island 

My  fellow-citizens,  the  public  events  of  and  we  remain  accountable  to  the  Cubans, 

the  past  four  years  have  gone  into  his-  no  less  than  to  our  own  country  and  peo- 

tory.     They  are  too  near  to  justify  recital,  pie,  for  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  a 

Some  of  them  were  unforeseen ;  many  of  free  commonwealth  on  abiding  foundations 

them  momentous  and  far-reaching  in  their  of  right,  justice,  liberty,  and  assured  or- 

consequences   to   ourselves   and   our   rela-  der.     Our  enfranchisement  of  the  people 

tions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  part  will    not    be    completed    until    free   Cuba 

which  the  United  States  bore  so  honorably  shall  "be  a  reality,  not  a  name;  a  perfect 

in  the  thrilling  scenes  in  China,  while  new  entity,   not   a   hasty  experiment,   bearing 

to   American   life,   has   been   in   harmony  within  itself  the  elements  of  failure." 

with   its  true  spirit  and  best  traditions.  While  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 

and  in  dealing  with  the  results  its  policy  was    ratified    on    Feb.    6,  1899,    and    rati- 

will  be  that  of  moderation  pnd  fairness.  fications  were  exchanged  nearly  two  years 

We  face  at  this  moment  a  most  impor-  ago,  the  Congress  has  indicated  no  form 

tant  question — that  of  the  future  relations  of    government    for    the    Philippine    Isl- 

of  the  United  States  and  Cuba.    With  our  ands.       It     has,     however,     provided     an 

near    neighlwrs    we    must    remain    close  army  to  enable  the  executive  to  suppress 

friends.     The  declaration  of  the  purposes  insurrection,   restore   peace,  give  security 

of   this  government  in  the   resolution  of  to  the  inhabitants,  and  establish  the  au- 

April  20,  1898,  must  be  made  good.     Ever  thority  of  the  United   States  throughout 

since  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  the  archipelago.    It  has  authorized  the  or- 

army    of    Spain    the    executive    with    all  ganization  of  native   troops  as  auxiliary 

practicable   speed    has   been   assisting   its  to  the  regular  force.     It  has  been  advised 

people   in   the   successive   steps   necessary  from  time  to  time  of  the  acts  of  the  mili- 

to  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  inde-  tary  and  naval  officers  in  the  islands,  of 

pendent  government,  prepared   to  assume  my    action    in    appointing    civil    commis- 

and   perform    the   obligations   of   interna-  sions,  of  the  instructions  with  which  they 

tionaj     law    which    now    rest    upon    the  were  charged,  of  their  duties  and  powers. 

United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of   their   recommendations,   and   of   their 

The  convention  elected  by  the  people  to  several  acts  under  executive  commission, 

frame  a  constitution  is  approaching  the  together  with   the  very  complete  general 

completion  of  its  labors.     The  transfer  of  information  they  have  submitted.     These 

American  control  to  the  new  government  reports  fully  set  forth  the  conditions,  pas^ 
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and  present,  in  the  islands,  and  the  in-  ushered  in  the  reign  of  peace  to  be  made 

structions    clearly    show    the    principles  permanent    by    a    government   of    liberty 

which  will  guide  the  executive  until  the  under  law! 

Ck>ngress  shall,  as  it  is  required  to  do  by       McKinly,  John,  governor  of  Delaware; 

the  treaty,  determine  "  the  civil  rights  and  born  in  Ireland,  Feb.  24,  1724 ;  emigrated 

political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants."  to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man; 

The  Congress  having  added  the  sanction  held  several  State  offices,  and  in  1777  was 

of   its   authority   to   the   powers   already  elected  governor  of  Delaware.     After  the 

possessed  and  exercised  by  the  executive  battle  of  the  Brandywine  the  British  plun- 

under   the   Constitution,   thereby   leaving  dered  Wilmington  and  captured  McKinly, 

with  the  executive  the  responsibility ,  for  but   released   him   on    parole    in    August, 

the  government  of  the  Philippines,  I  shall  1778.    He  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug. 

continue  the  efforts  already  begun  until  31,  179G. 

order    shall    be   restored    throughout    the       McKinney,    Mordecai,    lawyer;     born 

islands,  and  as  fast  as  conditions  permit  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  about  1706;  graduated 

will   establish   local   governments,   in  the  at  Dickinson  College  in  1814;  admitted  to 

formation  of  which  the  full  co-operation  the  bar  in  1817;  began  practice  in  Harris- 

of  the  people  has  been  already  invited,  and  burg ;    and    was    made    deputy    attorney- 

when  established  will  encourage  the  peo-  general  of  Miami  county  in  1821.     Later 

pie  to  administer  them.    The  settled  pur-  he  devoted  his   time  to  compiling  works 

pose,  long  ago  proclaimed,  to  afford  the  on    law.      His    publications    include    The 

inhabitants  of  the  islands  self-government  Pennsylvania  Justice  of  the  Peace;  The 

as  fast  as  they  were  ready  for  it  will  be  United  States  Constitutional  Manual;  Our 

pursued    with    earnestness    and    fidelity.  Oovemment;    The    American    Magistrate 

Already  something  has  been   accomplish-  and  Civil  Officer:  A  Manual  for  Popular 

ed    in   this    direction.    The   government's  Use;    Pennsylvania    Ta^    Laws;    and    A 

representatives,   civil    and    military,    are  Digest  of  the    Laws  of  Pennsylvania  ReU 

doing   faithful   and   noble  work   in   their  ative  to  Banks  and  Bankers,    He  died  in 

mission  of  emancipation,  and  merit  the  ap-  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1867. 
proval  and  support  of  their  countrymen.  McKnight,  Charles,  surgeon ;  born  in 

The  most  liberal  terms  of  amnesty  have  Cranberry,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1750;  grad- 
already  been  communicated  to  the  insur-  uated  at  Princeton  in  1771,  studied 
gents;  the  way  is  still  open  for  those  who  medicine  with  Dr.  William  Shippen,  and 
have  raised  their  arms  against  the  govern-  entered  the  Continental  army  as  a  sur- 
ment  for  honorable  submission  to  its  geon.  He  soon  became  surgeon  of  the 
authority.  Our  countrymen  should  not  Middle  Department.  After  the  war  he 
be  deceived.  We  are  not  waging  war  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  became  a 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  very  eminent  practitioner,  and  was  for 
Islands.  A  portion  of  them  are  making  some  time  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
war  against  the  United  States.  By  far  gery  in  Columbia  College.  He  died  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  recog-  New  York  City,  Nov.  10,  1791. 
nize  American  sovereignty  and  welcome  it  McKnight,  Harvey  Washington,  edu- 
as  a  guarantee  of  order  and  of  security  for  cator;  born  in  McKnightstown,  Pa.,  April 
life,  property,  liberty,  freedom  of  con-  3,  1843;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
science,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  lege,  Gettysburg,  in  1865,  and  at  the 
them  full  protection  will  be  given.  They  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1867.  He 
shall  not  be  abandoned.  We  will  not  leave  served  in  the  Union  army  from  1862  till 
the  destiny  of  the  loyal  millions  in  the  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1867-70  he  was 
islands  to  the  disloyal  thousands  who  are  pastor  of  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  in 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Newville,  Pa.;  in  1872-80  of  St.  Paul's 
Order  under  civil  institutions  will  come  as  Church  in  Easton,  Pa.;  in  1880-84  of  the 
soon  as  those  who  now  break  the  peace  first  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Cincin- 
shall  keep  it.  Force  will  not  be  needed  or  nati.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  presi- 
used  when  those  who  make  war  against  dent  of  Pennsylvania  College.  In  1889- 
us  shall  make  it  no  more.  May  it  end  91  he  was  president  of  the  General  Synod 
^thou^  further  bloodshed,  and  there  be  of   the   Lutheran   Church   of   the   Unite(] 
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States.     He  established  the  Pennsylvania    tions  to  Minister  McT^ane,  the  President 
Chautauqua.  said,  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and 

McLane,  Allan,  military  officer;  born  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong."  In 
presumably  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  1746.  1833,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  to 
Removing  to  Delaware  in  1774,  he  left  remove  the  government  deposits  from  the 
an  estate  in  Philadelphia  worth  $15,000,  United  States  Bank,  he  was  transferred 
the  whole  of  which  he  sacrificed  in  the  ser-  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  which 
vice  of  his  country.  He  entered  warmly  he  held  until  1834,  when  he  resigned.  In 
into  the  contest  for  freedom,  becoming  first  1837-47  he  was  president  of  the  Balti- 
a  lieutenant  in  Caesar  Rodney's  regiment;  more  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Pending  the 
joined  the  army  under  Washington  in  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  ques 
1776,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  tion,  he  was  again  minister  to  Great  Brit- 
battles  of  I^ng  Island,  White  Plains,  ain,  appointed  by  President  Polk  in  June, 
Trenton,  and  Princeton;  was  made  a  cap-  1845.  His  last  public  acts  were  as  a  mem- 
tain  in  1777;  commanded  the  outposts  of  ber  of  the  convention  at  Annajwlis  to  re- 
the  Continental  army  around  Philadelphia  form  the  constitution  of  Maryland.  He 
while  that  city  was  occupied  by  the  Brit-  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7,  1857. 
ish  ( 1777-78)  ;  and  was  made  major  of  the  McLane,  Robert  Milligan,  diploma- 
infantry  of  I^e's  "  legion.*'  While  in  ser-  tist;  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  June  23, 
vice  under  Gen.  Henry  Lee  (7.  r.),  he  1815;  a  son  of  Louis  McLane;  gradu- 
discovered  and  reported  the  weakness  of  ated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
the  garrison  at  Stony  Point,  and  promoted  emy  in  1837,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  Ar- 
its  capture  on  July  16,  1770.  He  also  re-  tillery.  In  1841-43  he  studied  the  dike 
vealed  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  at  and  drainage  systems  of  Italy  and  Hol- 
Paulus's  Hook,  and  participated  in  the  land.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
brilliant  affair  there,  Aug.  19,  1779.  His  he  resigned  from  the  army:  began  prac- 
personal  courage  and  strength  were  re-  tising  law  in  Maryland;  and  was  elected 
markable.  In  an  encounter,  near  Frank-  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1844,  1846, 
ford,  Pa.,  with  three  British  dragoons,  and  1848.  In  1853  President  Pierce  ap- 
he  killed  one,  wounded  another,  and  pxiinted  him  I'nited  States  commissioner 
caused  the  third  to  flee  for  his  life.  After  to  China,  with  plenipotentiary  powers, 
the  war  he  held  prominent  civil  posts —  After  accomplishing  his  mission  he  re- 
naroely,  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Dela-  turned  to  the  L'nited  States.  In  1850 
ware,  and  its  speaker;  six  years  a  privy  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
councillor;  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com-  to  Mexico,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
mon  pleas;  marshal  of  the  district  from  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens. 
1700  to  1708;  and  collector  of  the  port  He  again  held  a  seat  in  Congress  in  1878- 
of  Wilmington  from  1808  until  his  death,  82,  and  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
in  that  city.  May  22,  1829.  last  term  was  elected  governor  of  Mary- 

McLane,  I^ris,  diplomatist;  born  in  land.  In  1885-80  he  was  United  States 
Smyrna,  Del.,  May  28,  1786;  son  of  Allan  minister  to  France.  He  died  in  Paris, 
Mcl^ne;  entered  the  navy  at  thirteen  France,  April  16,  1S08. 
years  of  age,  and  served  as  a  midshipman  McLaughlin,  Andrew  Cinningiiam, 
under  Decatur  in  the  Philadclphin,  but  educator;  Iwrn  in  Bear<lstnwn,  111.,  Feb. 
afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  14,  1861 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
to  the  bar  in  1808.  When  P»altimore  was  Michigan  in  1882,  and  from  its  law  de- 
tlireatene<l,  in  1814,  he  was  a  meml)or  of  partment  in  1885:  instructor  of  Latin  in 
a  volunteer  corps  that  marched  to  its  de-  the  University  of  Michiiran  in  18S(J-87, 
fence.  For  ten  successive  years  (1817-27)  and  of  History  in  1SS7-SS;  assistant  pro- 
he  represented  Delaware  in  Congress,  and  fessor  in  1888-01  ;  and  Professor  of  Ameri- 
was  United  States  Senator  in  1827-20.  can  History  since  ISOl.  He  has  edited 
In  May,  1820,  President  Jack«on  appoint-  Coolrtf's  Principles  of  Corifititntional  Laic 
ed  him  .American  minister  to  Great  Brit-  (3d  and  revised  edition);  ami  American 
ain,  which  post  he  held  two  years,  when  Historical  Rerictc ;  and  is  author  of  His- 
he  was  called  to  .fackson's  cabinet  as  Sec-  tory  of  Higher  Education  in  Michi<jan; 
Tetary  of  the  Treasury.     In  his  instruc-    Lewis     Cass     (in     American     Statesmen 
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Series)  ;  Civil  Government  of  Michigan;  tucky,  and  in  1799  settled  in  Warren 
The  History  of  the  American  Nation;  etc.  county,  O.  John  labored  on  a  farm  until 
HcLaurin,  Anselh  Joseph,  lawyer;  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  receiving  a  scanty 
born  in  Brandon,  Miss.,  March  26,  1848;  education;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
was  educated  at  Summerville  Institute;  the  bar  in  1807,  and  was  a  member  of 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Congress  from  1813  to  1816.  He  was  a 
Civil  War;  admitted  to  the  Mississippi  .<*upporter  of  Madison's  administration, 
bar  in  1868;  and  practised  in  Raleigh,  and  from  1816  to  1822  was  a  judge  of 
and  later  in  Brandon.  He  was  a  member  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  In  1822  he 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1879;  Demo-  was  made  commissioner  of  the  general 
cratic  United  States  Senator  in  1894-95  land-ofhce,and  in  1823  Postmaster-General, 
and  1901-07;  and  governor  of  Missis-  [n  1830  he  became  a  justice  of  the  United 
sippi  in  1896-1900.  States  Supreme  Court,  and  was  always 
McLaws,  Lafayette,  military  officer;  known  as  an  advocate  for  the  freedom 
born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  1821;  of  the  slaves.  In  the  Dred  Scott  Case 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842;  re-  {q.  t?.).  Judge  McLean  dissented  from  the 
mained  in  the  army  until  1801,  when  he  opinion  of  Chief -Justice  Taney.  He  died 
joined  the  Confederates,  and  became  one  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  4,  1861. 
of  the  most  active  of  their  military  lead-  McLellan,  Isaac,  poet;  born  in  Port- 
ers. He  had  served  in  the  war  against  land,  Me.,  May  21,  1806;  graduated 
Mexico.  Made  a  major-general  in  the  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1826.  During  his 
Confederate  army,  he  commanded  a  di-  course  there  he  was  a  fellow-student  of 
vision  under  Lee,  and  surrendered  with  Henry  W.  Longfcllow%  Nathaniel  Haw- 
Johnston's  army  in  April,  1865;  was  after-  thorne,  and  George  B.  Cheever.  After 
wards  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  graduation  he  studied  law  and  practised 
postmaster  in  Savannah;  and  lectured  on  in  Boston  for  several  years.  In  1851  he 
The  Maryland  Campaign,  He  died  in  removed  to  New  York  and  applied  him- 
Savannah,  July  24,  1897.  self  to  literary  work,  chiefly  poetry  and 
Maclay,  Edgar  Stanton,  author;  born  writings  on  field  sports.  His  publications 
in  Foo  Chow,  China,  April  18,  1863;  include  The  Year,  and  Other  Poems;  The 
graduated  at  Syracuse  University  in  1885;  fall  of  the  Indian;  Poems  of  the  Rod 
connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Times  and  and  Gun;  Haunts  of  Wild  Game;  War 
the  New  York  Tribune,  1886-96;  be-  poems,  etc.  He  died  in  Greenport,  Long 
came  light-house  keeper  on  Old  Field  Island,  Aug.  20,  1899. 
Point  in  1896;  and  a  clerk  in  the  Brook-  McLeod,  Alexander,  clergyman;  born 
lyn  Navy-yard  in  1901.  He  is  author  of  on  the  island  of  Mull,  Scotland,  June  12, 
The  History  of  the  United  States  Navy;  1774:  came  to  the  United  States  early 
Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Navy;  the  His-  in  life;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
iory  of  American  Privateers;  etc.  His  1708;  ordained  in  the  Reformed  Presby- 
reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Rear- Ad-  terian  Church  in  1799;  and  was  pastor 
miral  Schley  at  Santiago  led  to  the  court  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  inquiry  on  that  officer's  actions.  of  New  York  till  his  death.  His  pub- 
McLean,  Str  Allan,  military  officer;  lications  include  Negro  Slavery  Unjustifi- 
bom  in  Scotland,  in  1725;  was  at  the  able;  View  of  the  Late  War,  etc.  He  died 
capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758;  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  17,  1833. 
served  under  Amherst  in  1759;  and  in  McMahon,  John  Van  Lear,  lawyer; 
1775  came  to  America  again,  to  fight  the  born  in  Maryland  in  1800;  graduated  at 
colonists.  He  occupied  Quebec  late  in  Princeton  College  in  1817;  admitted  to 
1775,  and  rendered  great  service  during  the  bar  in  1821 ;  attained  prominence  both 
the  siege  by  Montgomery.  He  commanded  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  political  speaker ; 
the  fort  at  Penobscot  in  1779,  and  was  was  counsel  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
promoted  brigadier-general  after  leaving  Railroad  Company  for  several  years.  He 
America.  He  died  in  1784.  published  An  Historical  Vieio  of  Mary- 
McLean,  John,  jurist;  bom  in  Morris  land.  He  died  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  June 
county,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1785.    His  father  15,  1871. 

removed  first  to  Virginia,  then  to  Ken-  McMaster,  John  Bach,  historian ;  born 
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in    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    June    29,    1852;  40,000  men  turned  his  face  towards  the 

graduated  at  tlie  College  of  the  City  of  Ohio.    Bragg  divided  his  force  into  three 

New  York  in  1872;  employed  in  civil  en-  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals 

gineering  in  1873-77;   instructor  in  civil  Hardee,  Polk,  and  £.  Kirby  Smith.     The 

engineering    at    Princeton    University    in  latter  was  sent  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  while 

1877-83;  and  became  Professor  of  Amer-  the  two  former  held  Chattanooga  and  its 

ican  History  in  the  University  of  Penn-  vicinity.      Buell    disposed    his    line    from 

sylvania  in  the  latter  year.     He  has  been  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  McMinnsville,  Warren 

n  prolific  producer  of  historical  work  of  co.,   Tenn.     So   lay   the  opposing   armies 

high   merit,  his  best  known   publications  when  Kirby  Smith  left  Knoxville  to  in- 

lieing   A    History   of    the   People   of    the  vade  Kentucky.     Bragg  crossed  the  Ten- 

United    States    (7    volumes);    Benjamin  nessee,  just  above  Chattanooga,  on  Aug.  21, 

Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters;  With  the  with  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  five 

Fathers;  Origin,  Meaning,  and  Application  of   cavalry,    and    forty   guns.      Louisville 

of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  A   School  HiS'  was  his  destination.    He  advanced  among 

iory  of  the  United  States,  etc.  the  rugged  mountains  towards  Buell's  left 

McMillan,  Charles,  civil  engineer;  at  McMinnsville  as  a  feint,  but  fairly 
bom  in  Moscow,  Russia,  March  24,  1841;  flanked  the  Nationals.  This  was  a  caval- 
educated  there  and  in  Hamilton,  Canada;  ry  movement,  which  resulted  in  a  battle 
graduated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In-  there.  The  horsemen  were  led  by  General 
stitute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  18G0;  and  became  Forrest,  who,  for  several  days,  had  been 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  water-  hovering  around  Lebanon,  Murfreesboro, 
works;  in  1801-65  he  was  assistant  en-  and  Nashville.  Attempting  to  cut  off 
gineer  of  the  Croton  waterworks.  New  BuelKs  communications,  he  was  confront- 
York;  in  1805-71  Professor  of  Geodesy  ed  (Aug.  30)  by  National  cavalry  under 
and  Road  Engineering  in  Rensselaer  Poly-  E.  P.  FyflTe,  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Wood's  division, 
technic  Institute;  in  1871-75  Professor  of  who  had  made  a  rapid  march.  After  a 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in  lie-  short  struggle  the  Confederates  were  rout- 
high  University;  and  in  1875  was  called  ed.  Supposing  Bragg  was  aiming  at 
to  the  chair  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Ap-  Nashville,  Buell  took  immediate  meas- 
plied  Mathematics  in  Princeton  Univer-  ures  to  defend  that  city, 
sity.  In  1885  he  became  editor  of  Smith*8  MacMonnies,  Frederick  Wtlltaic, 
Topographical  Draxcing.  sculptor;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

MacMillan,  Conwat,  botanist;  bom  in  30,  1803;  received  a  common  school  edu- 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Aug.  20,  1807 ;  was  edu-  cation ;  entered  the  studio  of  Augustus  St. 
cated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Gaudens  in  1880;  studied  for  four  years 
Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  universities;  in  the  life  classes  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
became  assistant  in  geology  in  the  Uni-  sign  and  Art  Students'  Jjcague,  and  com- 
versity  of  Nebraska  in  1880;  entomologist  pleted  his  art  education  abroad,  studying 
to  the  Nebraska  agricultural  experiment  in  Munich  in  the  atelier  of  Falgui^re;  in 
station  in  1887;  and  instructor  in  botany  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1888.  in  the  private  studio  of  Antonin  Merci^: 
He  is  the  editor  of  Minnesota  Botanical  received  the  "  prix  d'atelier."  the  highest 
Studies.  prize  open  to  foreigners;  opened  a  studio 

McMillin,    Benton,    statesman;    bom  of  his  own  in  Paris;  and  in  18»0  received 

in   Monroe  county,   Ky..   Sept.    11,   1845;  the  Cross  of  the  I^egion  of  Honor.     His 

elected   a   member  of   the  Tennessee   leg-  principal  works  are  the  famous  statue  of 

islnture    in    1874;    member    of   Congress,  Bacchante,  which   he  gave  to  C.   F.  Mc- 

1871M)9;  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  Kim,  who  in  1897  presented  it  to  the  Met- 

1899.  ropolitan   Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 

McMinnsville,  Battle  near.     In  the  City;  the  founUin  at  the  World's  Colum- 

sumnier  of  1802.  Generals  Bragg  and  Buell  bian  Exposition  in  Chicago;  the  statue  of 

marched  in  nearly  parallel  lines  eastward  ^^athan    Bale,   in    City   Hall    Park,   New 

towards  Chattanooga — the  latter  north  of  York:  Fame,  at  West  Point;  Diana:  Pan 

the  TennesHi-e  River,  and  the  former  south  of  Rohallion :  the  quadriga  for  the  Brook- 

of  it.    Bragg  won  the  race,  and  with  fully  lyn  Memorial  Arch;  the  two  bronse  eagles 
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for  the  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Brook-  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and  the 

Ijn,   etc      In    1903    he    was    selected    to  engagements  and  surrender  at  Fort  Fisher, 

make  a  statue  of  General  McClellan  for  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  28, 

Washington,  D.  C.  1900. 

McNaby    Sib  Allan   Napieb,   military       McNamaray  John,  clergyman;  born  in 

oflScer;  born  in  Niagara,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dromore,  Ireland,  Dec.  27,  1824;  received 

Feb.  19, 1798.  His  father  was  the  principal  a  collegiate  education  and  studied  theology 

aide  on  the  staflf  of  General  Simcoe  dur-  at  the  General   Theological   Seminary   in 

ing  the  Revolutionary  War.    Allan  became  New    York    City;    was    ordained    in    the 

a  midshipman  in  1813,  in  the  British  fleet  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;   labored  as 

on  Lake  Ontario,  but  soon  left  the  navy,  a  missionary  in  Kansas  and  later  as  a 

joined  thp  army;  commanded  the  British  pastor   in   North   Platte,   Neb.     His  pub- 

at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg;   was  in  the  lications    include    Three    Years    on    the 

Canadian  Parliament  in  1820,  being  chosen  Kansas  Border;  and  The  Black  Code  of 

speaker  of  the  Assembly.     In  1837-38  he  Kansas.     He  died  in  North  Platte,  Neb., 

commanded   the   militia   on   the   Niagara  Oct.  24,  1885. 

frontier,  and  was  a  conspicuous  actor  in        McNeil,  John,  military  officer;  born  in 

crushing  the  "rebellion."    He  sent  a  party  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Feb.  4,  1813;  was  a  hatter 

to  destroy  the  American  vessel  Caroline,  in  St.  Louis  about  twenty  y^ars,  and  then 

and   for  his   services   was   knighted    (see  president  of  an  insurance  company;   en- 

Canada).    After  the  union  of  Upper  and  tered  the  Union  service  with  General  Lyon 

Lower  Canada,  in  1841,  he  became  speaker  in  May,  1861;  and  was  in  command  of  St. 

of  the  legislature.     He  was  prime  minis-  Louis,    under    Fremont.     He    was    made 

ter   under   the  governorship   of   Lord   El-  colonel   of   the    19th   Missouri   Volunteers 

gin  and  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  in   1860  Aug.  3,  and  early  in  1862  took  command 

was   a   member    of   the   legislative    coun-  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  of  a  military 

cil.     He  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Aug.  8,  district    in    Missouri,    in    which    he    dis- 

1862.  tinguished    himself    by    clearing   out    the 

McKair,  Alexander,  military  officer;  guerillas;  and  was  promoted  brigadier- 
born  in  Derry,  Pa.,  in  1774;  served  in  the  general.  He  assisted  in  driving  the 
whiskey  insurrection  as  a  lieutenant  in  forces  under  Price  out  of  Missouri  in 
1794;  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  reg-  the  fall  of  1864.  He  was  a  commissioner 
ular  army  in  1799;  mustered  out  in  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  and 
1800;  removed  to  Missouri  in  1804,  where  an  Indian  inspector  in  1878  and  1882. 
he  was  appointed  United  States  commis-  He  died  in  St.  Ix)ui8,  June  8,  1891. 
sary,  and  in  1812  adjutant  and  inspector-  McNeill,  George  Rockwell,  educator; 
general.  He  was  the  first  governor  of  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  1854;  grad- 
Missouri,  serving  from  1820  to  1824,  when  uated  at  Davidson  College  (N.  C.)  in 
he  became  United  States  Indian  agent.  1874;  principal  of  a  private  school  in 
He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  18,  1826.  Rowan  county,  N.  C,  for  nine  years ;  and 

McNair,    Fbedebick    Vallette,    naval  later   became   county   superintendent   and 

oflScer;  born  in  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  president  of  the  State  Association  of  Coun- 

1839;    graduated    at    the    United    States  ty  Superintendents.     He  was  principal  of 

Kaval  Academy  in  June,  1857;  promoted  the  male  academy  at  Reidsville,  N.  C,  in 

passed  midshipman,  June,   1860;   master,  1883-89:    president   of   Lafayette   College 

October,    1860;    lieutenant,    April,    1861;  (Ala.)   in  1889-95;  president  of  a  female 

lieutenant-commander,  April,   1864;   com-  college  in  1895-98;  and  in  the  latter  year 

mander,  January,  1872;  captain,  October,  again  became  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 

1883;  commodore,  May,  1896;  rear-admi-  lege.    He  died  in  1901. 
ral,  1898.     In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap-       MeKlel,   John,  military  officer;    bom 

pointed    superintendent    of    the    United  in  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  in  1784;  entered  the 

States  Naval  Academy.    During  the  Civil  army  as  captain  in  March,  1812,  and  was 

War  he  took  part  in  many  engagements,  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  conduct 

including   the   actions   at   Fort   Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa.    The  next  year 

Fort  St.  Philip,  and  the  Chalmette  bat-  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Niagara, 

teries;  the  capture  of  New  Orleans;  the  or  Lundy's Lane,  and  was  brevetted  colonel. 
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In  1830  he  ruigncd'  his  commiBHion,  and  chief  of  the  armicH  of  llic  United  StutcB, 
WHB  appointed,  by  President  Jackson,  sur-  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  liis 
veyor  of  the  port  of  liostnu,  which  office    death,    in    Washington,   IJ.    C,   June   20, 


he  held  until   hin  death    i 

D  C     Fih   H    18-)0     His  V 

Bister  of  IVt'iilent  I'lerce 

Macomb,    Vu;■(A^DbB, 


born  in  Ih  Iroil  MuU  April 
1TS2  entered  the  nrniy  ua  cor 
net  of  cninlri  in  170U  and  at 
the  bes'nnin^'  of  the  war  vrith 
Great  Dritam,  in  IH12.  was  lieu- 
tenant-colon  el  of  engineers  and 
adjiitant-f;enernl  of  the  army. 
Be  had  lire  brothers  in  tliat  con- 
test. He  was  transferred  to  the 
arlitlcry.  and  di>ttinguishpd  him- 
self on  the  Xiajiara  frontier.  In 
Jilniiury,  1K14.  he  was  promoted 
to  liri^niilicr  ■  (lencrnl.  and  wh''n 
liencral  I/aril  withdrew  from  the 
niililary  post  on  Ijike  f'hatn- 
phiin.  in  the  hiinimcr  of  thiit 
j-puT.  Jliicomb  was  left  in  chiif 
(■oniniand  of  that  rc^'ion.  In 
that  cii|uii-ity  he  won  a  virtory 
over  the  British  at  rbittslnir^-, 
Sept.  II.  For  his  comlnct  nn 
that  oucasidu  he  wu«  <iiinini-»' 
RiorHil  a  niaj(>r-f.fnrral  ami  re- 
ei'lved  Ihanki  and  .t  p'hl  medal 
fr.1111  <^.|lf;r.■^s. 

On  Ihi-  death  of  Cui.-ral 
Brown,  in  1H3.'>.  (.ieneral  Ma- 
comb  was   appointed  general-in- 


1   nashint^n      lf)41.     His   remains    were    interred,   with 

ifc  was  a  half     military  honors  in  the  cnnsri'ssional  eem- 

etery.  \Va»hin^ton,  and  oier  tlieni  stands 

ary  officer      a  iH'Uiitifiil  while  marble  monument,  prop- 
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erly  inscribed.  He  was  author  of  a  treat-  the  fort.  A  detachment  took  possession 
ise  on  Martial  Law  arid  Courts- Mar  Hal  of  Beaufort,  and  a  Hag  was  sent  to  tha 
(see  Plattsburo,  Battle  of).  His  son,  fort  demanding  its  surrender.  The  com- 
WiLLiAM  Henry  (born,  June  1(J,  1818;  niander  of  the  garrison,  a  nephew  of  Jeffer- 
died,  Aug.  12,  1872),  entered  the  navy,  son  Davis,  declared  he  would  not  yield 
as  midshipman,  in  1834;  was  engaged  until  he  had  "eaten  his  last  biscuit  and 
against  the  forts  in  China  in  1850,  and  slain  his  last  horse."  On  April  11,  1862, 
in  the  expedition  to  Paraguay  in  1859,  Parke  began  a  siege.  Batteries  w^ere 
in  which  he  commanded  the  Metacomet.  erected  on  Bogue  Island,  and  gunboats. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  was  active  on  the  under  Commodore  S.  Ix)ckwood,  co-oper- 
Mississippi  and  on  the  coast  of  North  ated  with  the  troops.  The  garrison  was 
Carolina,  attaining  the  rank  of  commo-  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
dore  in  1862.  In  1869  he  commanded  the  outside  w^orld  by  land  or  water.  A  bom- 
steamship  Plymouthy  in  the  European  bardment  was  begun  on  the  morning  of 
squadron,  and  was  light-house  inspector  in  April  25.  The  fort  responded  with  great 
1871.  spirit  and  vigor,  and  a  tremendous  artil- 

Macon,    Nathaniel,    statesman;    born  lery  duel  was  kept  up  for  several  hours, 

in  Warren  county,  N.  C,  Dec.   17,  1757;  when  the  fort  displayed  a  white  flag.     Be- 

was  attending  college  at  Princeton  when  fore  10  a.m.  on  the  20th  the  fort  was  in 

the    Revolutionary    War    broke    out;    re-  possession   of   the   Nationals,   with   about 

turned   home   and   volunteered   as   a   pri-  500  prisoners. 

vate  soldier  in  the  company  of  his  McPherson,  Edward,  author;  born  in 
brother.  He  was  at  the  fall  of  Charles-  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  31,  1830;  graduated 
ton,  the  disaster  to  Gates  near  Camden,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848 ; 
and  with  Greene  in  his  remarkable  retreat  became  a  lawyer,  but  abandoned  tliis  pro- 
across  the  Carolinas.  From  1780  to  1785  fession  and  took  up  journalism  in  Get- 
he  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  tysburg;  was  a  Kepublican  Representa- 
Assembly,  and  there  opposed  the  ratifica-  tive  in  Congress  in  1859-03;  clerk  of  the 
tion  of  the  national  Constitution.  From  House  in  1863-73,  1881-83,  and  1889-91. 
1791  to  1815  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  His  publications  include  Political  His- 
and  from  1816  to  1828  United  States  Sena-  tory  of  the  United  States  during  the 
tor.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Oreat  Rebellion;  The  Political  Uistory 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  his  name  has  of  the  United  States  during  Recon- 
been  given  to  one  of  the  counties  of  North  sf ruction;  and  a  Hand-Book  of  Politics, 
Carolina.  John  Randolph  said  of  him  in  He  died  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  14, 
his   will:  "He    is    the    best,    purest,    and  1895. 

wisest  man  that  I  ever  knew."     Mr.  Jef-       McPherson,  James  Birdseye,  military 

ferson  called   him  "The  last  of  the  Ro-  officer;    born    in    Sandusky,   O.,   Nov.    14, 

mans."     He  selected  for  his  place  of  burial  1828;  graduated  at  West  Point  in   1853, 

an  untillable  ridge,  ordered  the  spot  to  be  the    first    in    his    class,    and    entered    the 

marked  only  by  a  pile  of  loose  stones,  and  engineer    corps.      He    was    made    captain 

directed   his   coffin   to   be   made   of   plain  in    August,    1861,    and    brigadier-general 

boards,  and  to  be  paid  for  before  his  in-  of    volunteers    in    May,    1862.        He    was 

terment.     He  died  at  his  birthplace,  June  aide  to  General  Halleck  late  in  1861,  and 

29,  1837.  chief  engineer   of   the  Army   of   the   Ten- 

Macon,  Fort,  Capture  of.     This  fort,  nessee,  doing  good  service  at  Fort  Donel- 

coramanding  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  C,  son,   Shiloh,   Corinth,   and   luka   Springs, 

and    Bogue   Sound,    was    seized    by    Gov-  In    December,    1862,    he    commanded    the 

ernor  fillig  early  in  1861.     Its  possession  17th  Corps  with  great  ability,  having  been 

by  the  govemment  would  secure  the  use  made  major-general   in   October.     He  did 

of  a   fine   harbor    on    the   Atlantic   coast  admirable    service,    under    Grant,    in    the 

for  National  vessels  engaged  in  the  block-  Vicksburg    campaign     (1863),    and    was 

ading  service.     It  stood  upon  a  long  ridge  made     brigadier-general     in     the     United 

of  sand  cast  up  by  the  ocean,  called  Bogue  States    army    in    August.     He    was    also 

Island.  After  the  capture  of  Newbern  {q.  active  and  efficient  in   the  Atlanta  cam- 

v,)f  Burnside  sent  General  Parke  to  take  paign,    in    1864,    distinguishing    himself 
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i-erywhere  as  pominander  of  the  Army  of    brpvptUd   colonel   for 


the  TennMsee. 


1   billed  while  re-    i 


connoitriiig  in  the  Coofederate  linM,  July   i 


1  defence 
I  Fort  li:rie  jn  August,  IRU.  He  was 
sent  U>  France  by  Uajor  Tliayer  in  1610, 
to  collect  scientiHc  and  military  informa- 
tioQ  for  the  beneSt  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  of  wliich  Thayer  was 
then  superintendent.  Promoted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1S18,  he  renigned  in  1819, 
and  was  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  the 
Mississippi  region  from  1825  to  1S32.  lie 
died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  S«pt.  10,  1832. 

KcSlieny,  James,  author  >  born  in 
Frederick  county.  Md.,  July  29,  1819; 
graduated  at  St.  Marys  College,  Em- 
mettsburg,  Md.,  in  1828;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840;  began  practice  in  Gettynhurg, 
but  removed  to  Frederick  City,  where  be 
engaged  in  hia  profeasion  till  bis  death. 
His  publications  include  Historg  of  Vary- 
land,  l63i-JSi8;  Pirr  Jean,  or  the  Jeauit 
UiMionary,  etc.  He  died  in  Frederick 
City.  Md.".  July  13.  18C9. 

XacVeagb,  Watnk.  diplomatist;  bom 
n  Ph<enixvi1le,  Pa.,  April  19,  1833;  grad- 
latcd  at  Yale  College  in  18.'>3;  and  ad- 
UcPbeiwm,  Joim  Roderh;.  stateaman;  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1850.  He  was  dls 
born  in  Livingston  county.  N.  Y..  May  9,  trict  attorney  for  Chester  county.  Pa.,  in 
1833;  removed  to  New  Jeraey  in  1858;  185»-«4;  entered  the  Union  army  as  cap- 
meinlieT  of  the  State  Renatc.  18T0-T3;  tain  of  cavalry  when  the  invasion  of  Penn- 
United  States  Senator,  18S3-0.5.  He  died  sylvania  was  threatened  in  September, 
in  .lersey  City,  Oct.  8.  1897.  '  1862;  was  United  States  mininter  to  T«r- 

XcPhNSon,  William,  military  officer;  key  in  1870-71;  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  \la\;  was  ap-  vauia  constitutional  convention  in  1872- 
polnted  a  cadet  in  the  British  army  at  73;  and  president  of  the  MacVeagh  com- 
the  age  of  thirteen;  and  became  adjutant  mission  to  Ixiuisinna  in  1877.  In  1881 
of  a  regiment.  He  joined  the  Continental  he  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney- 
army  at  the  close  of  1779,  and  was  ap-  General,  but  on  the  death  of  President 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  partisan  Oarlleld  he  resigned,  and  resumed  law 
rorps  of  cavalry  in  1781.  He  was  naval  practice  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ambas- 
officer  of  Philadelphia  from  1703  until  hia  sndor  to  Italy  in  IS9.1-97 ;  and  repre- 
death,  Nov.  A,  1R1.3.  He  was  made  sented  the  United  States  in  the  Venezuela 
brigadier-general  of  the  provisional  army  rase  at -The  Hague  arbitration  tribunal 
in   IT98.     His  brother,  .John,  was  aide  to    in  1003. 

fieneral  Montgomery,  and  perished  with  Hacready,  Wili.IAm  CitARrxa,  English 
him  at  the  siege  of  Qlebec  {q.  v.).  actor;  bom  March  3.  1793;  dinl  April  29, 

Mcpherson,  Fort,  a  modem  protective  1873.  See  Fobbest,  Eowix;  Astob  PuiCK 
and     garrisoned     military     post     of     the   Ttior. 

United  States;  established  about  4  miles  Kacy,  Jeare.  educator:  bom  in  Henry 
from  Atlanta,  Ca..  and  named  in  honor  county.  Ind..  June  21.  1842:  graduated  at 
of  Ogn.  Jauea  1).  MrPiiRRSO^  {q.v.).  Iowa   College   in   1870:   became   Professor 

McBm,  William,  military  officer;  bom  of  Constitutional  Historv  and  Political 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Dec.  13,  1787;  Science  at  Iowa  College  in  1885.  He  fa 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  180.'>,  and  the  author  of  Ciril  norrmment  in  Iowa; 
entered  the  corps  of  engineers.  He  was  A  (lorrmmrftl  Trrl-Book  for  Iowa 
major  in  July.  1812;  became  chief  enei-  ftrhooU;  Our  Oorrmmfnt:  TnntitulUmal 
neer  on  tlM  northern  frontier,  and  was    BegiiiHingt  i»  a  Wettent  Blale,  etc. 
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Kadlaon,  James,  fourth  President  of 
tbc  United  States,  from  March  4,  1S09,  to 
March  4,  1817;  RepubUcan;  born  in  I'ort 
Conway,  Va.,  March  16,  1751;  graduated 
a*  the  Collet'e  of  New  Jersey  in  1771. 
studied  law,  and  in  1776  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Virginia  Assembly.  Ho  became 
■  member  of  the  cxeeutivc  council  in 
177S.  and  was  sent  to  Congress  in  177'J. 
In  that  body  he  continually  opposed  the 
ibHue  of  paper  money  by  the  States.  He 
was  active  until  the  peace  in  1783,  when  he 
retired  to  private  lite,  Imt  was  drawn  out 


V\'asliingtoii  olTered  him.  He  presented 
resolutions  to  the  Virginia  legislature  in 
17i)8,  drawn  by  him,  on  the  basis  of  a 
series  drawn  by  Jeirerson  for  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature,  which  contained  the  es- 
sence of  the  doctrine  ot  State  supremacy. 
They  were  adopted.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  which  office 
he  held  until  bis  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent. He  very  soon  became  involved  in 
disputes  about  impressment  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  1812, 
was  pnmpplled  tn  declare  war  against  that 


again  as  a  delegate  to  ' 
that  framed  the  national  C 
that  body  he  took  a  promin 
debates,   and    wrote   some   of   the    pi 


irnclaiin  a  treaty  of  peace  i 
Hlrt.  lletiring  from  oflice  i 
passeii  the   remainder  of  bis  days 


I    The   Fednraiiat.    which    advocated    the  estate    at    Montpelier.     His    aecomplished 

Adoption  of  that  insfrnment.     He  was  also  wife,    Dorothy    (commonly    called    "  Dol- 

in   the  Virginia  Convention   in   I78S  that  ly''),  shared   his   \»y*  and   sorrows   from 

ratified   the   Constitution.     A   member   of  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  Philadelphit 


Congress  from  178fl  to  1707,  Mndis' 
much  in  the  establiRhment  of  the  nation 
on  a  firm  foundation.  Uniting  with  the 
Republican  party,  he  was  a  moderate  op- 
ponent of  the  administrnlion  of  Washing- 
He  declined  the  post  of  Secretary  of 


1704  until  his  death,  June  28.  18.10,  and 
Tvived  him  until  July  2.  18411.  She  was 
long  time  among  the  leaders  in  Wash- 
gton  society. 

President  Madison,  seeing  that  the  cap- 
ital was  in  danger  when  victory  remained 


1  1703.  which    with  the  British  at  BLADEMSBtrtia  {q. 
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sent  mesung^re  to  his  wife,  advising  her  also  rc»olvpd  to  oave,  she  hastened  to  the 
to  fij  to  &  place  of  safety.  She  had  al-  enrriage,  with  her  sister  and  her  husband, 
ready  been  apprised  of  the  disaster  on  the  and  was  borne  away  to  a  place  of  safety 
field.  On  receiving  the  message  from  her  beyond  the  Potomac.  Darker  and  Ue 
husband,  Aug.  24,  1814,  between  2  and  3  IVystcr  rolled  up  the  picture,  and,  with 
P.M.,  she  ordered  her  carriage  and  sent  it,  accompanied  a  portion  of  the  retreat- 
nway  in  a  wagon  silver  plate  and  other  ing  army,  and  so  saved  it.  That  picture 
vaiuablea,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  was  left  at  a  farm-house,  and  a  few  weeks 
Marj'land.  In  one  of  tlie  rooms  hung  a  afterwards  Mr.  Barker  restored  it  to  Airs, 
full-length  portrait  of  WashingtoD,  paint-  Madison.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Blue  Room 
ed  by  Stuart.  Wliile  anxiously  waiting  of  the  White  House  in  Washington.  The 
for  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  she  took  revered  parchment  is  still  preserved  by  the 
ineasuree  for  preserving  the  picture,  when,   government. 

finding  the  process  of  unscrewing  tlie  Message  on  Brilitk  Aggmsions. — On 
frame  from  the  wall  too  tedious,  she  had  June  I,  1812,  President  Miidison  sent  to 
it  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  canvas  waa  ("ongrcss  the  following  message  detailing 
removed  from  the  stretcher  with  her  own  the  exixting  relations  between  the  United 
hands.     Just  as  she  had  accomplished  so    States  and  tireat  Britain: 

much,    two    genttcmen    from    New    York  — 

(Jacob  Barker  ond  It.  G.  L.  De  Peyster)  Wasuisutos.  June  I,  ISI2. 

entered  the  room.  Tlie  picture  was  lying  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepresenta- 
on  the  floor.  The  sound  of  approaching  fives  of  tlie  United  Slates. — I  enmniuni- 
troops  was  heard.  "Save  that  picture."  cute  to  Congress  certain  dwinuents.  l>cing 
said  Mrs.  Madison  to  the  two  gentlemen,  n  continuation  of  Ihoiie  heretofore  laid  Ik- 
"Save  it  if  pussiblei  if  not  po!<sible.  de-  fore  them  on  the  sulijeet  of  our  affairs 
stroy  it;  under  no  circum»tHncPs  allow  it   with  (Ircat  Britain. 

Wilhoiit  going  back  Iieynnd  the  re- 
newal in  1H0.1  of  the  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  {h  engaged,  and  omit- 
ting unrt>paire<l  wrongs  of  inferior 
magnitude,  the  conduct  of  her  govern- 
ment presents  a  series  of  acts  hostile 
to  the  United  States  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  neutral  nation. 

Itritish   cruisern   have   been   in   the 
continued    practice  of  violating  the 
American  flag  on  the  great  highway 
•U        y A^^  ^^^^^^^^^  **^  nations,  and  of  seizing  and  carry- 

•Qr  z^tM^^^^ ,^^^^^^^^ttl^^^^  '"S  °^  persons  sailing  under         not 

IT  A^'^^^H^^^^^^^HHK^  the  a  right 

•'^/''^^^^^^^^^^^^b^\\  fn.mdcd  on  tlie  law  of  nations  against 
nn  enemy,  but  of  n  municipal  pre- 
rogiilive  over  British  subjects.  Brit- 
ish jurisdiction  is  thus  extended  to 
re^iaeln  in  a  situation  where 
no  laws  can  operate  but  the  law  of 
naiinns  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  u'hich  tbc  vessels  ttelong.  and  3, 
sclf-rcdrcBS  is  assumed  which,  if  Brit- 
■ns  MADiww.  ish  subjects  were  wrongfully  detained 

and  alone  concerned,  is  that  sub- 
to  fait  into  the  hands  of  the  Britiah."  sfitution  of  force  for  a  resort  to  the  re- 
Then,  snatching  uji  the  precious  parchment  sponsible  sovereign  which  falls  within  the 
which  bore  the  engrowed  copy  of  the  definition  of  war.  Could  the  seizure  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  au<  British  subjects  In  such  eases  be  regarded 
tographa   of   tbc   signers,   which   she   had    as    within    the   exercise   of    a   belligerent 

ee 
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right,  the  acknowledged  laws  of  war,  which  their    commanders    additional    marks    of 

forbid  an  article  of  captured  property  to  honor  and  confidence. 

be  adjudged  without  a  regular  investiga-  Under  pretended  blockades,  without  the 
tion  before  a  competent  tribunal,  would  presence  of  an  adequate  force  and  sonie- 
imperiously  demand  the  fairest  trial  where  times  without  the  practicability  of  apply- 
the  sacred  rights  of  persons  were  at  issue,  ing  one,  our  commerce  has  been  plundered 
In  place  of  such  a  trial  these  rights  are  in  every  sea,  the  great  staples  of  our  coun- 
subjected  to  the  will  of  every  petty  com-  try  have  been  cut  ofT  from  their  legitimate 
mander.  markets,  and  a  destructive  blow  aimed  at 
The  practice,  hence,  is  so  far  from  affect-  our  agricultural  and  maritime  interests, 
ing  British  subjects  alone  that,  under  the  In  aggravation  of  these  predatory  meas- 
pretext  of  searching  for  these,  thousands  urcs  they  have  been  considered  as  in  force 
of  American  citizens,  under  the  safeguard  from  the  dates  of  their  notification,  a 
of  public  law  and  of  their  national  flag,  retrospective  effect  being  thus  added,  as 
have  been  torn  from  their  country  and  has  been  done  in  other  important  cases, 
from  everything  dear  to  them;  have  been  to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  course  pursued, 
dragged  on  board  ships-of-war  of  a  for-  And  to  render  the  outrage  the  more  signal, 
eign  nation  and  exposed,  under  the  scveri-  these  mock  blockades  have  been  reiterated 
ties  of  their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the  and  enforced  in  the  lace  of  official  corn- 
most  distant  and  deadly  climes,  to  risk  munications  from  the  British  government 
their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  oppress-  declaring  as  the  true  definition  of  a  legal 
ors,  and  to  be  the  melancholy  instruments  blockade  "  that  particular  ports  must  be 
of  taking  away  those  of  their  own  breth-  actually  invested  and  previous  warning 
ren.  given    to   vessels   bound    to    them   not   to 

Against  this  crying  enormity,  which  enter." 
Great  Britain  would  be  so  prompt  to  Not  content  with  these  occasional  ex- 
avenge  if  committed  against  herself,  the  pcdients  for  laying  waste  our  neutral 
United  States  have  in  vain  exhausted  re-  trade,  the  cabinet  of  Britain  resorted  at 
monstrances  and  expostulations,  and  that  length  to  the  sweeping  system  of  block- 
no  proof  might  be  wanting  of  their  con-  ades,  under  the  name  of  orders  in  council, 
ciliatory  dispositions,  and  no  pretext  left  which  has  been  moulded  and  managed  as 
for  a  continuance  of  the  practice,  the  Brit-  might  best  suit  its  political  views,  its  com- 
ish  government  was  formally  assured  of  mercial  jealousies,  or  the  avidity  of  Brit- 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  enter  ish  cruisers. 

into  arrangements  such  as  could  not  be  To  our  remonstrances  against  the  corn- 
rejected  if  the  recovery  of  British  sub-  plicated  and  transcendent  injustice  of  this 
jects  were  the  real  and  the  sole  ob-  innovation  the  first  reply  was  that  the 
ject.  The  communication  passed  without  orders  were  reluctantly  adopted  by  Great 
effect.  Britain  as  a  necessary  retaliation  on  de- 
British  cruisers  have  been  in  the  prac-  crees  of  her  enemy  proclaiming  a  general 
tice  also  of  violatinor  the  rij?hts  and  the  blockade  of  the  British  Isles  at  a  time 
peace  of  our  coasts.  They  hover  over  and  when  the  naval  force  of  that  enemy  dared 
harass  our  entering  and  departing  com-  not  issue  from  his  own  ports.  She  was 
merce.  To  the  most  insulting  pretensions  reminded  without  effect  that  her  own  prior 
they  have  added  the  most  lawless  proceed-  blockades,  unsupported  by  an  adequate 
ings  in  our  very  harbors,  and  have  wan-  naval  force  actually  applied  and  continued, 
tonly  spilled  American  blood  within  the  were  a  bar  to  this  plea;  that  executed 
sanctuary  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  edicts  against  millions  of  our  property 
The  principles  and  rules  enforced  by  that  could  not  be  retaliation  on  edicts  con- 
nation,  when  a  neutral  nation,  against  fensedly  impossible  to  be  executed;  that 
armed  vessels  of  belligerents  hovering  near  retaliation,  to  be  just,  should  fall  on  the 
her  coasts  and  disturbing  her  commerce  party  setting  the  guilty  example,  not  on 
are  well  known.  When  called  on,  never-  an  innocent  party  which  was  not  even 
theless,  by  the  United  States  to  punish  chargeable  with  an  acquiescence  in  it. 
the  greater  offences  committed  by  her  own  When  deprived  of  this  flimsy  veil  for  a 
vessels,  her  government  has  bestowed  on  prohibition  of  our  trade  with  her  enemy 
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by  the  repeal  of  his  prohibition  of  our  oly  which  8he  covets  for  her  own  com- 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  her  cabinet,  in-  inerce  and  navigation.  She  carries  on  a 
stead  of  a  corresponding  repeal  or  a  prac-  war  against  the  lawfiil  commerce  of  a 
tical  discontinuance  of  its  orders,  for-  friend  that  she  may  the  better  carry  on 
mally  avowed  a  determination  to  persist  a  commerce  with  an  enemy — a  commerce 
in  them  against  the  United  States  until  polluted  by  the  forgeries  and  perjuries 
the  markets  of  her  enemy  should  be  laid  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  only  pass- 
open  to  British  products,  thus  asserting  ports  by  which  it  can  succeed. 
an  obligation  on  a  neutral  power  to  re-  Anxious  to  make  every  experiment  short 
quire  one  belligerent  to  encourage  by  its  of  the  last  resort  of  injured  nations,  the 
internal  regulations  the  trade  of  another  United  States  have  withheld  from  Great 
belligerent,  contradicting  her  own  prac-  Britain,  under  successive  mndiiications, 
tice  towards  all  nations, in  i)eace  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  a  free  intercourse  with 
in  war,  and  betraying  the  insincerity  of  their  market,  the  loss  of  which  could  not 
those  professions  which  inculcated  a  be-  but  outweigh  the  profits  accruing  from 
lief  that,  having  resorted  to  her  orders  her  restrictions  of  our  commerce  with 
with  regret,  she  was  anxious  to  find  an  other  nations.  And  to  entitle  these  ex- 
occasion  for  putting  an  end  to  them.  periments   to   the   more   favorable   consid- 

Abandoning  still  more  all  res|>ect  for  era-tion  they  were  so  framed  as  to  enable 
the  neutral  rights  of  the  Unito<l  States  her  to  place  her  adversary  under  the  ex- 
and  for  its  own  consistency,  the  British  elusive  ojieratiou  of  them.  To  thes4»  ap- 
government  now  demands  as  prerequisites  peals  her  government  has  In-en  equally 
to  a  repeal  of  its  orders  as  they  relate  to  inflexible,  as  if  willing  to  make  sa<Tiliees 
the  United  States  that  a  formality  should  of  every  sort  rather  than  yield  to  the 
be  observetl  in  the  re])eal  of  the  Fren?h  claims  of  justice  or  renounce  the  errors 
decrees  nowise  necessary  to  their  termina-  of  a  false  pride.  Nay.  so  far  were  the 
tion  nor  exemplified  by  British  usage,  and  attempts  carri<Kl  to  overeome  the  attach- 
that  the  French  repeal,  besides  including  ment  of  the  British  cabinet  to  its  un- 
that  iMjrtion  of  the  decrees  which  operates  just  edicts  that  it  received  every  encour- 
within  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  as  well  agement  within  the  competency  of  the 
as  that  which  oj^erates  on  the  high  seas,  executive  branch  of  our  government  to 
against  the  commerce  of  -the  I'nited  expect  that  a  repeal  of  them  would  Ije 
States  should  not  be  a  single  and  si)ecial  followed  by  a  war  brtwi-en  the  Unite<l 
repeal  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  States  and  France,  unless  the  French 
but  should  be  extended  to  whatever  other  edicts  should  also  be  repealed.  Kven  this 
neutral  nations  unconnected  with  them  that  communication,  although  silencing  for- 
may  be  afTected  by  those  decrees.  And  as  ever  the  plea  of  a  disfMisititm  in  the 
an  additional  insult,  they  are  called  on  United  States  to  ac*|uiesce  in  thow?  etliets 
for  a  formal  disavowal  of  conditions  and  originally  the  sole  plea  for  them,  rec<'ive<l 
pretensions  advance<l  by  the  French  gov-  no  attention. 

ernment  for  which  the  I'nited  States  are  If  no  other   proof  existed   of  a   prede- 

80  far  from  having  made  themselves  re-  termination    of    tho    Britisli    ffovemment 

sponsible    that,    in    oflicial    explanations  against  a  rei>eal  of  its  orders,  it  might  1k' 

which  have  been  published  to  the  world,  found  in  the  corr<'spondence  of  the  min- 

and  in  a  correspondence  of  the  American  ister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 

minister  at  I^ndon  with  the  British  min-  at  Tendon  and  the   British   srrretary  for 

ister   for   foreign   afiTairs.   such   a    resixm-  foreign   affairs   in    ISIO,   on    the   question 

Bibility   was   explicitly   and    emphatically  whether  the  blockaile  of  May.    1S(M».  was 

disclaimed.  considered  as  in  force  or  as  not   in  force. 

It  has  become,  indeed,  sufficiently  cer-  It  had  been  ascertained  that  th«'  French 
lain  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  government,  which  urged  this  blockade 
States  is  to  be  sacrificed,  not  as  inter-  as  the  ground  of  its  Berlin  decree,  was 
fering  with  the  l)eHigerent  rights  of  willing  in  the  event  of  its  removal  to  re- 
Great  Britain;  not  as  supplying  the  wants  peal  that  decree,  which,  Wing  followed  by 
of  her  enemies,  which  she  herself  sup-  alternate  re|M*als  of  the  other  offen<<ive 
plies,  but  as  interfering  with  the  monop-  edicts,  might  abolish  the  whole  system  on 
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both  sides.    This  inviting  opportunity  for  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  public 

accomplishing  an  object  so  important  to  minister    was    holding    the    language    ot 

the  United  States,  and  professed  so  often  friendship  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the 

to  be  the  desire  of  both  the  belligerents,  sincerity  of  the  negotiations  with  which 

was  made  knorni   to  the  British  govern-  he  was  charged,  a  secret  agent  of  his  gov- 

ment.     As   that  government   admits   that  ernment  was  employed  in  intrigues  having 

an  actual  application  of  an  adequate  force  for  their  object  a  subversion  of  our  govern- 

is  necessary   to   the  existence  of   a   legal  ment  and  a  dismemberment  of  our  happy 

blockade,  and  it  wa-s  notorious  that  if  such  Union. 

a  force  had  ever  been  applied  its  long  dis-  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
continuance  had  annulled  the  blockade  ain  towards  the  United  States  our  atten- 
in  question,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  tion  is  necessarily  drawn  to  the  warfare 
objection  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  just  renewed  by  the  savages  on  one  of  our 
a  formal  revocation  of  it,  and  no  imagi-  extensive  frontiers — a  warfare  which  is 
nable  objection  to  a  declaration  of  the  fact  known  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  and 
that  the  blockade  did  not  exist.  The  dec-  to  be  distinguished  by  features  peculiarly 
laration  would  have  been  consistent  with  shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  difficult  to 
her  avowed  principles  of  blockade,  and  account  for  the  activity  and  combinations 
would  have  enabled  the  United  States  to  which  have  for  some  time  been  develop- 
demand  from  France  the  pledged  repeal  ing  themselves  among  tribes  in  constant 
of  her  decrees,  either  with  success,  in  intercourse  with  British  traders  and  gar- 
which  case  the  way  would  have  been  open-  rieons  without  connecting  their  hostility 
ed  for  a  general  repeal  of  the  belligerent  with  that  influence  and  without  recollect- 
edicts,  or  without  success,  in  which  case  ing  the  authenticated  examples  of  such  in- 
the  United  States  would  have  been  justi-  ter positions  heretofore  furnished  by  the 
fied  in  turning  their  measures  exclusively  officers  and  agents  of  that  government, 
against  France.  The  British  government  Such  is  the  spectacle  of  injuries  and  in- 
would,  however,  neither  rescind  the  block-  dignities  which  have  been  heaped  on  our 
ade,  nor  declare  its  non-existence,  nor  per-  country,  and  such  the  crisis  which  its  un- 
mit  its  non-existence  to  be  inferred  and  exampled  forbearance  and  conciliatory  ef- 
affirmed  by  the  American  plenipotentiary,  forts  have  not  been  able  to  avert.  It  might 
On  the  contrary,  by  representing  the  at  least  have  been  expected  that  an  en- 
blockade  to  be  comprehended  in  the  orders  lightened  nation,  if  less  urged  by  moral 
in  council,  the  United  States  were  com-  obligations  or  invited  by  friendly  dispo- 
pelled  so  to  regard  it  in  their  subsequent  sitions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
proceedings.  would  have  found  in  its  true  interest  alone 
There  was  a  period  when  a  favorable  a  sufficient  motive  to  respect  their  rights 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  and  their  tranquillity  on  the  high  seas; 
was  justly  considered  as  established.  The  that  an  enlarged  policy  would  have  fa- 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  vored  that  free  and  general  circulation  of 
Majesty  here  proposed  an  adjustment  of  commerce  in  which  the  British  nation  is 
the  differences  more  immediately  endanger-  at  all  times  interested,  and  which  in  times 
ing  the  harmony  of  the  two  countries.  The  of  war  is  the  best  alleviation  of  its  calami- 
proposition  was  accepted  with  the  prompt-  ties  to  herself  as  well  as  to  other  belliger- 
itude  and  cordiality  corresponding  with  the  ents;  and  more  especially  that  the  Brit- 
invariable  professions  of  this  government,  ish  cabinet  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
A  foundation  appeared  to  be  laid  for  a  sin-  precarious  and  surreptitious  intercourse 
cere  and  lasting  reconciliation.  The  pros-  with  hostile  markets,  have  persevered  in  a 
pect,  however,  quickly  vanished.  The  course  of  measures  which  necessarily  put 
whole  proceeding  was  disavowed  by  the  at  hazard  the  invaluable  market  of  a 
British  government  without  any  explana-  great  and  growing  country,  disposed  to 
tions  which  could  at  that  time  repress  cultivate  the  mutual  advantages  of  an  ac- 
the   belief   that   the   disavowal    proceeded  tive  commerce. 

from  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  comnier-  Other     counsels     have     prevailed.     Our 

cial  rights  and  prosperity  of  the  United  moderation  and  conciliation  have  had  no 

States;  and  it  has  since  come  into  proof  other   effect   than   to   encourage   persever- 
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ance  and  to  enlarge  pretensions.  We  be-  lie  Khips,  and  that  other  outrages  have 
hold  our  seafaring  citizens  still  the  daily  In^en  praetiKeil  on  our  vessels  and  our  eiti- 
victinis  of  lawless*  violence,  comniitte<l  on  zens.  It  will  have  lieen  seen  also  that  no 
the  great  common  highway  of  nations,  indemnity  had  been  provided  or  satis- 
even  within  sight  of  the  country  which  factorily  pledged  for  the  extensive  spo- 
owes  them  protwrtion.  We  Ix'hold  our  liations  committed  under  the  violent  and 
vessels.  fn'ight«'d  with  the  products  of  retrospective  orders  of  the  French  govern- 
our  soil  and  industry,  or  returning  with  ment  against  the  pn)perty  of  our  citizens 
tlie  honest  proceiMls  of  them,  wreste<l  from  seized  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France, 
their  lawful  destinaticms,  confiscated  by  I  abstain  at  this  time  from  recommending 
prize  courts  no  longer  the  organs  of  pul>-  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  defini- 
lic  law,  but  the  instruments  of  arbitrary*  tive  measures  with  resi)ect  to  that  nation, 
edicts,  and  their  unfortunate  crews  dis-  in  the  expectation  that  the  result  of  un- 
persed  and  lost,  or  forceil  or  inveigled  in  clostnl  discussions  between  our  minister 
Hritish  ports  into  liritish  fleets,  while  plenipotentiary  at  Paris  and  the  French 
arguments  are  employed  in  supjmrt  of  government  will  s|>eedily  enable  C'ongresH 
these  aggressions  which  have  no  founda-  to  decide  with  greater  advantage  on  the 
tion  but  in  a  principle  equally  sup|K>rting  course  due  to  tin*  rights,  the  interests, 
a  claim  to  regulate  our  external  com-  and  the  honor  of  our  e«»untry. 
merce  in  all  cases  whatsoeyer. 

We  behold,  in  line,  on  the  side  of  Great  I'roclamatioH  of  War.— 

Britain  a  state  of  war  against  the  Unitcnl  uy  tiik  pkesidknt  of  tiik  t'Mtkd  states 

States,   and   on    the   side   of   the   United  of  amkkk'a. 

States   a    state   of   peace   towards   Great 

Britain.  ^^  PROCLAMATION. 

Whether   the   United   States  shall   con-  Whereas    the    Congress    of    the    United 

tinue  passive  under  these  progressive  usur-  States,   by   virtue  of  the  constituted   au- 

pations  and  these  accumulating  wronijs:  thority  vested  in  them,  hav«»  declared  by 

or,    opposing    force    to    force,    in    defence  their   act   bearing   date   the    18th   day   of 

of    their    national    rights,    shall    conunit  the  present  month  tliat  war  exists  between 

a   just   cause   into   the   hands   of   the   Al-  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

mighty  Disposer  of  Events,  avoiding  all  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof  and 

connections   which    might   entangle   it   in  the  Unite<i  States  of  America  and   their 

the  contest  or  views  oif  other  powers,  and  Territories: 

preserving  a    constant   readiness   to   con-  Xow.  therefore.  T.  James  Madison.  Pres- 

cur   in   an    honorable   re-establishment   of  ident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 

peace  and  friendship,  is  a  solemn  question  hereby  proclaim  the  same  to  all  whom  it 

which  the  Constitution  wisely  confides  to  may  concern ;  and  I  do  specially  enjoin  on 

the  legislative  department  of  the  govern-  all   persons   hohling  ollices.   civil   or   mili- 

nient.     In  recommending  it  to  their  early  tary,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 

deliberations.    1   am   happy   in   the   assnr-  States  that   they  Im*  viLnlant   and   zealous 

ance    that    the    decision    will    l>e    worthy  in  discharjjing  the  tlnties  respectively  in- 

the    enlightened    and     patriotic    wiuncils  eident  thereto;  and  I  do  moreover  exhort 

of    a.   virtuous,    a    free,    and    a    |)owerful  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States. 

nation.  as  thev  love  their  count rv.  as  thev  value 

Having  presentwl  this  view  of  the  rela-  the    precious    heritage    derived    fn»m    the 

tions   of    the   Unite<l    States    with    Great  virtue  and  valor  of  tht-ir  fathers,  as  they 

Britain,    and    of    the    solemn    alternative  feel  the  wrong**  which  have  foree<l  on  them 

growing  out  of  them.  I  proceefl  to  remark  the  last  rem»rt  of  injured  nations,  and  a< 

that    the    communications    last    madt»    to  they    consult    the   best    means    under    the 

Congress  on  the  subject  of  our  ielation«  blessinsrs  of  Divine  Providence  of  abridL'- 

with  France  will  have  shown  that,  since  ing  its  ralamities.  that   they  exert  them- 

Ihe  revocation  of  her  decrees,  as  thev  vin-  selves,  in   preser%'ing  order,  in  promotinir 

lated    the   neutral    rights   of   the    UnitMl  concord,  in  maintaining  the  authority  and 

States,    her    government    has    authori/eil  eflieacy  of  the  laws,  and  in  supporting  and 

illegal  captures  by  its  privateers  and  pub-  invigorating  all  the  measures  which  may 
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be  adopted  by  the  constituted  authorities  scious  patriotism  and  worth  will  animate 
for  obtaining  a   speedy,  a  just,   and   an  such  men  under  every  change  of  fortune 
honorable  peace.  and  pursuit,  but  their  country  performs  a 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  duty  to  itself  when  it  bestows  those  tes- 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  timonials    of    approbation    and    applause 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  which  are  at  once  the  reward  and  the  in- 
to these  presents.  ccntive  to  great  actions. 
[seal.]         Done  at  the  city  of  Washing-       The  reduction  of  the  public  expenditures 
ton,  the  19th  day  of  June,  1812,  to  the  demands  of  a  peace  establishment 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  will   doubtless  engage  the  immediate  at- 
United  States  the  thirty-sixth.  tention  of  Congress.    There  are,  however, 
James  Madison.  important  considerations  which  forbid  a 
By  the  President :  sudden  and  general  revocation  of  the  meas- 
James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  ures  that  have  been  produced  by  the  war. 
.-                   r»          «T  Experience  has  taught  us  that  neither  the 
Message  on  Peace  Treaty.-  p^^jg^  dispositions  of  the  American  people 

Washington,  Feb.  18,  1815,  nor  the  pacific  character  of  their  political 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa-  institutions  can   altogether  exempt  them 

tives  of  the  United  States, — I  lay  before  from    that   strife   which    appears   beyond 

Congress  copies  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  ordinary  lot  of  nations  to  be  incident 

amity  between  the  United  States  and  his  to  the  actual  period  of  the  world,  and  the 

Britannic  Majesty,  which  was  signed  by  same  faithful  monitor  demonstrates  that 

the    commissioners    of    both    parties    at  a  certain  degree  of  preparation  for  war 

Ghent  on  Dec.   24,   1814,  and   the  ratifi-  is   not   only   indispensable   to   avert   dis- 

cations    of    which    have    been    duly    ex-  asters  in  the  onset,  but  affords  also  the 

changed.  best  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 

While  performing  this  act  I  congratu-  1^<>   wisdom   of   Congress   will    therefore, 

late   you   and   our   constituents   upon   an  I  ^^  confident,  provide  for  the  mainte- 

event  which   is   highly   honorable   to   the  nance  of  an  adequate  regular  force;   for 

nation,  and  terminates  with  peculiar  felic-  ^^^  gradual  advancement  of  the  naval  es- 

ity   a   campaign   signalized   by   the   most  tablishment;  for  improving  all  the  means 

brilliant  successes.  of  harbor  defence;  for  adding  discipline  to 

The  late  war,  although  reluctantly  de-  the  distinguished  bravery  of  the  militia, 
clared  by  Congress,  had  become  a  neces-  «"<!  ^or  cultivating  the  military  art  in  its 
sary  resort  to  assert  the  rights  and  in-  essential  branches,  under  the  liberal  pat- 
dependence  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  ronage  of  government, 
waged  with  a  success  which  is  the  natural  The  resources  of  our  country  were  at 
result  of  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  «^H  times  competent  to  the  attainment  of 
councils,  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  every  national  object,  but  they  will  now 
of  the  public  spirit  of  the  militia,  and  of  be  enriched  and  invigorated  by  the  activity 
the  valor  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  which  peace  will  introduce  into  all  the 
of  the  country.  Peace,  at  all  times  a  scenes  of  domestic  enterprise  and  labor, 
blessing,  is  peculiarly  welcome,  therefore.  The  provision  that  has  been  made  for 
at  a  period  when  the  causes  for  the  war  the  public  creditors  during  the  present 
have  ceased  to  operate,  when  the  govern-  session  of  Congress  must  hare  a  decisive 
raent  has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  effect  in  the  establishment  of  the  public 
its  powers  of  defence,  and  when  the  na-  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  re- 
tion  can  review  its  conduct  without  regret  viving  interests  of  commerce  will  claim 
and  without  reproach.  the    legislative     attention    at    the    earli- 

I  recommend  to  your  care  and  beneft-  est    opportunity,    and    such    regulations 

cence    the    gallant    men    whose    achieve-  will,     I     trust,     be     seasonably     devised 

nients  in  every  department  of  the  military  as  shall  secure  to  the  United  States  their 

service,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  just  proportion  of  the  navigation  of  the 

have    so    essentially    contributed    to    the  world.    The  most  liberal  policy  towards 

honor  of  the  American  name  and  to  the  other  nations,  if  met  by  corresponding  dis- 

restoration  of  peace.    The  feelings  of  con-  positions,  will  in  this  respect  be  found  the 
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most  beneficial  policy  towards  oureelveB.  of  Madawc  or  Madoc.  Tlie  truditionB  of 
But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with  the  southern  Indiana,  even  as  far  Hoiilli 
greater  force  and  merit  into  the  delibera-  as  Peru,  that  the  eleraonts  of  civilization 
tions  of  CongresH  tlian  a  consideration  of  were  introduced  among  them  by  a  white 
the  means  to  preserve  and  promote  the  person,  who  came  from  the  north,  favor 
manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  ex-  the  theory  that  the  light-colored  Indians 
istence  and  attained  sn  unparalleled  ma-  of  our  continent  have  a  mixture  of  WeUh 
turily  throiifiliout  the  Ignited  States  dur-  blood,  as  they  have  of  Welsh  language, 
ing  the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This  Until  the  translation  of  the  Icelandic 
source  of  national  independence  and  chronic tes,  the  Welsh  historians  claimed 
wealth  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  for  their  countrymen  the  honor  of  being 
to  the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  the  discoverers  and  first  European  set- 
of  Congress.  tiers   ot   America.     Southey   made   Madoc 

The  termination  of  the  legislative  ses-  the  subject  of  a  poem. 
■ions  will  soon  separate  you,  feltow-citi-  Hagellan,  Febdixaxdo,  navigator; 
lena,  from  each  other,  and  restore  you  born  in  Oporlo,  Portugal,  in  1470;  after 
to  your  constituents.  I  pray  you  to  bear  serving  long  in  the  Portuguese  navy,  went 
with  you  the  expressions  of  my  sanguine  to  Spain  and  persuaded  the  authorities 
hope  that  the  peace  which  has  just  been  there  that  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands, 
declared  will  not  only  be  the  foundation  which  they  coveted,  might  be  reached  by 
of  tlie  most  friendly  intercourse  between  sailing  westward,  niul  so  come  within  the 
the  United  .Stnte«  and  Great  Britain,  but  jMipc's  gift  of  lands  westward  of  the 
that  it  will  alHO  be  productive  of  happi-  Azores  (see  ALESANiiut  VI.).  Magellan 
ness  arji]  harniony  in  every  section  of  our  was  sent  in  that  direction  with  five  ships 
beloved  country.  The  influence  of  your  and  230  men.  After  touching  at  Brazil, 
precepts  and  example  must  lie  everywhere 
powerful,  nnd  while  we  accord  in  grate- 
ful acknowlcdgmoits  ^or  the  ]>rotcction 
which  Providrnee  li:i«  lystoweil  upon  ns, 
let  us  never  cease  to  in<'ulcnte  (>l>e<liencc 
to  the  laws  and  fiilelity  (o  the  Union  as 
constituting  the  jiiilludium  of  the  na- 
tional  independence  and  prosperitv. 

Hadoc.  WelHh  rnrnrds  ami  traditions 
declare  that  M:idor.  a  win  of  (Iwen  tJwyn- 
Beth,  Prince  of  North  Wales.  disguMeil 
with  the  domestic  contentions  about  the 
rightful  successor  of  his  father,  went  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  with  well-manned 
■hijis  and  many  followers,  almut  (he  yewr 
1170;  that  he  Haile<l  westward  from  Ire- 
land and  discovered  a  fruitful  country; 
that,  returning,  he  fitted  out  a  !<quadron 
of  ten  vessels  and  filled  them  with  a  col- 
ony of  men.  women,  and  children  of  bis 
country,  and  with  these  »ail<'d  for  the  fair 
land  he  had  found.  Tlie  expedition  was 
never  braril  of  afterwards.  Travellers  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  westward  of  it 
awert  that  the  Mandans  and  other  Ind- 
ians who  are  nearly  white  have  many 
Welsh  words  in  their  language.  Allusions 
lo  this  fact  have  been  made  by  early  and 
late  writers,  and  it  in  su^rgeBt'ed  that  the 
word  Mandan  is  a  corruption  of  Madawg- 
wfs,   the   name   applied   to   the   followers 


he  went  down  the  coast  and  discovered 
nnd  passed  through  the  strait  which  bears 
his  name,  calling  it  the  Strait  of  ths 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.  He  passed 
into  the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  NuBei 
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(we  Cabeza  de  \aca)     and    on  account  of  1SG2  an  b    gad       and  major gmeral    In 

of    ts  gene  a!     almn  as    he  na  ned    t  the  the  f  11   of  tl  at  jear  ic  coo  mandcd   the 

Pac  flc  Ocean      Cros    ng    t    led  bca  ered  Confede  ate  forces    n  Icias    Ne      Mc\  co 

the    Ph  I  pp  ne    Iiila  ds     east   ard   of   the  and  Ar  zona   and      aa    n  co  un  and  of  the 

Ch  na   Sea    ulerc   he      as   k  lied   by   the  e\ped  t  on  aga  nst  tie  ^al  onaU  at  Gal 

nat    eB     4pr  I    17     1     1      Tie   e^ped  t  on  Esix  n  (7       )      He  d  cd   n  Uouston  Tex 

was  red   red  to  one  Bh  p      In  that  tl  e  sur  >  b    It    1H   1 

vi  o  B  aa  led  ac  o  a  tl  e  Ind    n  Ocean  and        Magva^    Bkti   b  at      After  the  e  ac 

around    the    Cn[c      f    Good    Hope     and  uat  on  of  Canada    n   18l'>    Uencral   Hull 

reached  Span    bept    C    1j2        Tl  at  b1   p  sent   0(X>   n  en     under    L  eutcnant  tolonel 

the  1   cto    u    w   B  tl  e  fi  st  that  e  er  c  r  M  Iter    to  ropa  r  tl  e    n  sfortunes  of  Van 

cu  nnav  gated  the  f,lobe  Tlorne  and  afford  a  co    pet^int  escort  for 

Kagna    Charta     the    Great    Charter  C  pta  n    Ur  sh    and    tie    Army    supples 

uiose    f  nlane  tal    pa  ts    were    derived  under    1  b   charge    at   tie    Ra  sin    River 
from       ''axon 


ly 


Henry  I   and  h  a 
ccHSors      On   So 
1214     the   Archb    1 
of      Canterbu  y      a 
the  barona      et  at 
Edmondsbury 
Jan  e   1215   tl   y  j 
Rented      dema  <1h 
K  ng  Jol  n     vho 
fer  e  n   H  a  B      r 
May  10  tl   y   verc 
sured    by    tl  e    p  ] 
On      May      24      tliuy 
inarched    to    London, 
and  the  King  had  to 
yield.      The     charter 
was   settled   by   John 
at    Kunoyniede,   nc-.ir 
Windsor,      June      IS, 
1215,   and   often   con- 
firmed by  Heniy   III 

The  last  grand  char 

tcr    was    gi  anted    in 

1224    by    Edwaid    1 

The     original     manu 

script  charter  ib  1"  t 

The  fincBt  manuscri[t 

copy,     which      is     at 

Lincoln      waa     rcpri 

duced    bv    photngiaphs    in    the    \al 

Manuacnptf   published  by  the  BntiBli  j,oi 

ernment    I8O-1      tor  the  complete  text  sec 

Great  Charter. 

Ha^mder,  John  TtANkiiEAD  militarv 
olfieer  born  in  Uinihester  \a  ^ug  13 
1R10  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830 
served  in  t!  e  nar  against  Mexico  joined 
the  Confederates  m  ISOl    and  commanded 


I  When  till,  troops  »eri  pluid  in  marching 
Oder     iKutMiantColond    Miller   said    to 

p  the  Ohio  mililn  SolJurs  we  are  now 
goin^  to  m<et  tie  enemy  and  beat  them 

V    The  reverses  of  the   ith  must  be  repaired 

The   blood   of  our  brethren    spilt  by   the 

savages    must   be   aienged      1   sh  ill   lead 

10U      ^ou   shall    not   disgrace   yourselves 

tvery  man  who  shnll  leave 


in  the  defence  of  Richmond  in  the  summer    ranks  or  fall  back    without  orders    shall 
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be  inatantif  put  to  death.  I  charge  the  ment  to  return  to  Detroit.  The  BriliBh 
oBitvrs  to  execute  this  order."  Turaing  to  were  gathering  in  force  at  Sandwich,  and 
the  veteraiiH  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Kcgu-  threatening  the  fort  and  village  of  De- 
lara,    he   said:    "  Jly   bravo   soldiers,   you    troit. 

will  add  another  victory  to  that  of  Tippe-  Uagulre,  Matthew,  socialist;  born  in 
canoe — another  laurel  to  that  gained  on  New  York  in  1850;  became  a  machinist; 
the  Wabash  last  fall.  If  there  is  now  any  and  has  been  active  in  organiiing  trade 
man  in  the  ranks  of  the  detachment  who  unions.  He  affiliated  with  tlie  Grcen- 
feara  to  meet  the  enemy,  let  him  fall  out  back  party,  and  later  on  with  the  Bocial- 
and  stay  behind!"  They  all  cried  out,  ist  Labor  party,  lie  was  the  candidate 
"  I'll  not  stay!  I'll  not  stay!"  and,  led  by  of  his  party  for  Vice- I'rcBi  dent  of  the 
Miller,  they  pressed  southward,  in  an  United  States  in  1801.  and  for  governor  of 
order  ready  for  battle  at  any  moment,  un-    New  Jersey  in  t8!l8. 

til.  about  4  A.M.  on  Aug.  0,  they  reached        Mahan,    Ai.fbed   Tayi,or,   nai'al   offieeT 
the  vicinity  of  Maguaga,   14   miles  below    and  author:   born   in  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
Detroit.     Spies   had    led   the   wa,v,   under    Sept.  27,  184U;  son  of  Dennis  Hart  Mahan, 
Major  Maxwell,   followed   by  a   vanguard    for    many    years    Professor    of    l>Iilitary 
of  forty  men,  under  Captain  Snelling,  of    Engineering  in  the  United  Stales  Military 
the   4th   Regiment.     The   infantry   moved    Academy ;  graduated  at  the  Xaval   Acad- 
in   two  columns,  about  200  yards  apart    emy  in  1850;   promoted  lieutenant,  186lj 
The  cavalry  kept  the  road  in  the  centre, 
in  double  file;  the  artillery  followed,  and 
flank  guards  of  rillemen  marched  at  prop- 
er distances.     In  the  Oak  Woods,  at  Ma- 
guaga, near  the  banks  of  the  Detroit,  they 
received   from  an  ambush  of  British  and 
Indians,  under  Major  Muir  and  Tcciimseh, 
B  terrible  volley.     This  was  a  detachment 
sent  over   from   Fort   Maiden  by  General 
Proctor  to  repeat  the  tragedy  at  Browns- 
town,  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  Raisin  and  Detroit,  and  capture  Brush 
and  his  atoree.     Snelling,  in  the  advance, 
returned  the  fire  and  maintained  his  po- 
■ition  until  Miller  came  up  with  the  main 
body.     These    were    instantly    formed    in 
battle  order,  and,  with  a  shout,  the  gallant 
young  commander  and  his  men  fell  ujnm 
the  foe.     At  the  same  time,  a  fl-ponnder 
poured  in  a  storm  of  grape-shot  that  made 

Bad  havoc.  The  battle  soon  became  gen-  liciitenant-commnnder,  180.);  commander, 
eral,  when,  closely  pressed  in  front  and  1HT2;  and  captain.  IHH.'i.  .\fler  the  Civil 
rear,  the  British  and  Canadians  lied,  teav-  War  he  served  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Pa- 
ing  Tccumseb  and  his  warriors  to  bear  the  cific,  Asiatic,  and  Kurojx'an  squadrons, 
brunt  of  battle.  The  white  men  gained  During  18RIJ-!)3  he  was  president  of  the 
their  boats  aa  quickly  as  possible  and  R]>ed  Nnval  War  (■nllege,  at  Newport,  R.  I.; 
Bcrosa  the  river  to  Fort  Maiden.  The  Ind-  in  1811:1^(1  waa  in  command  of  the 
■ans  soon  broke  and  fled  also,  pursued  by  l'nitc<l  States  protected  cruiser  Vhimiio; 
the  Impetuous  Snelling  more  than  2  milea,  and  was  retired  at  his  own  request, 
on  a  powerful  horse,  with  a  few  of  the  Nov.  IT.  18!)r>.  I>uring  the  war  with  Spain 
cavalry,  Tlic  rout  and  victory  were  com-  he  was  recalled  to  active  service  and 
plete.  The  Americans  lost  eighteen  killed  made  a  member  of  the  naval  advisory 
and  fifty-seven  wounded.  Miller,  though  board,  and  in  18JI9  President  McKin- 
injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  wished  ley  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the 
to  puah  on  to  the  Raisin,  but  Hull  sent  a  peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  Captain 
peremptory  order  for  the  whole  detaA-  Mahan  ia  known  the  world  over  for  big 
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publications  on  naval  siibjecta,  and  par-  Martin  Pring  (1603),  though  it  is  possi' 

ticularlj- on  naval  strategy.    lie  was  dined  ble  they  were  seen  by  (Jabot   (1408)    and 

by  Queen  Victoria;   honored  with  the  de-  Verrajuino     (1324).      The    French,    under 

gree  of  LL.D.  by  Cambridge,  Oxfacd,  and  Dc  Monta,  wintered  near  the  site  of  Calais, 

McGill  univerBities;  and  had  hia  Infiuencs  on  the  St.  Croix   (1G04-5),  and  took  poH- 

of  Sea  Power  in  History  translated  by  the  session  of   the   Sagadnhock,  or   Kennebec, 

German   Naval    Department   and   supplied  lEivcr.     Captain   We; 


i,  and  kidnapped  some  of  the  natives; 
and  in  lOOi  the  Plymouth  Company  sent 
emigrants   to   settle   there,   but   they   did 


I  all  the  public  libraries,  schools,  and 
government  institutions  in  the  German 
Kmpirc.  Besides  a  large  number  of  re- 
view and  magazine  articles,  he  lias  pub- 
lished The  aulf  and  Inland  Waten;  In/ta- 
ciice  of  Sea  Poiter  upon  History;  Influence 
of  Sea  Poirer  upon  the  French  Rerolulion 
and  Empire;  Life  of  Admiral  Farragut; 
Life  of  Nelson;  The  Interrtt  of  the  United 
Slate»  in  Sea  Power.  See  Captain  Mnhan's 
article  on  Natal  Snips. 

Hahan,  Asa,  clergyman;  born  in  Ver- 
non, N.  Y..  Nov.  II.  ISOO;  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1824.  and  at  Andorer 
Theological  Seminary  in  1827;  was  or- 
dained in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  1829. 
Id  1833  he  turned  his  attention  to  edu- 
cation; was  president  of  Oberlin  College 
till  1850,  and  of  Cleveland  University. 
Cleveland.  O..  till  1855.  His  publications 
include  Critical  History  of  the  late  Ameri- 
can War,  etc.  He  died  in  Eastbourne, 
England,  April  4,  1880. 

Hahan,  Dennis  Habt,  engineer;  born  not  reini 
in  New  York  City,  April  2.  1802;  grad-  lished  ni 
uated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  Samuel 
emy  in  1824;  instructor  of  engineering  next  yea 
in  that  institution  till  182G:  was  then  Monhegi 
sent   abroad   by   the  War   Department   to    Maine. 

study  European  engineering  and  military  far  southward,  westward,  and  eastward, 
institutions.  Returning  to  the  United  was  included  in  the  charter  of  the  Plym- 
Slates  he  became  Professor  of  Engineering  oiith  Company,  and  in  1021  the  company, 
at  West  Point  from  IHliO  till  his  death,  having  granted  the  country  east  of  the  St. 
He  died  near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  Croix  to  Sir  Witl.lAM  Alexander  t.q.  v.), 
1871.  established     that     river     as     the    eastern 

UahaquB.    See  Moiiawr  Ixdianh.  boundary    of    Maine.      JtTonhegan    Island 

Habone,  William,  statesman;  born  in  was  Rrst  settled  (1622)  and  next  Saco 
Southampton  county,  Va.,  Dec.  1,  1826;  (1023);  and  in  1G20  the  Plymouth  Com- 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1861;  jmny.  perceiving  its  own  dissolution  to  be 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Norfolk  inevitable,  parcelled  out  the  territory  in 
navy-yard  and  in  most  of  the  battles  in  small  grants.  In  the  course  of  three  years 
Virginia,  where  he  won  the  sobriquet  of  the  whole  coast  had  been  thus  disposed  of 
"The  Hero  of  the  Crater";  United  States  as  far  east  as  the  Penobscot  River.  East  of 
Senator  from  1881  to  1S87.  He  died  in  that  river  was  claimed  by  the  French,  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  Oct.  S,  13!)5.  was  a  subject  of  dinpule  for  a  long  time. 

Maine,   State  of.     This  moat  easterly        When  the  Plymouth  Company  dissolved 

State  in  the  Union  was  admitted  in  1S20.    (1035)    and   divided   the   American   terri- 

Its  shores  were  first  visited  by  Europeans    tory,    Sir    Ferdinando    Gorges    took    the 

under   Bartholomew  Gosnold    (1602)    and   whole  region  between  the  Piaeataqua  and 

T5 


n  long.  A  Ftcndi  mission  estab- 
Moiint  Desert  was  broken  up  by 
ArtOALL  {q.  V.)  in  1613,  and  the 
Captain  Smith,  landing  first  at 
1  Island,  explored  the  coast  of 
Tile  whole  region  of  Maine,  and 
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llie  Keiinpb<>c,  anil  ri>ctivwl  a  formal  char-  appointed  govern  or  Kcncral  o(  New  Eng- 
ter  for  it  from  Cliarlps  1.  in  lti:<li,  wlion  land,  and  hia  aoti  Tiiomaa  wan  sent  as 
tiie  region  was  called  Hie  province  of  lieutenant  to  adniinlHler  tlie  lawb  in  IIMO. 
Maine,  in  compliment  tt>  the  Queen,  wlio  }te  entalilishcd  hiniitelf  at  Agamenticua 
owned  the  province  of  Maine  in  France,  (now  York),  when,  in  11142,  the  city  called 
In  1636  Gorges  sent  over  his  nephew.  Will-  Corgeana  was  incorporated.  There  the 
iatn  Gorges,  as  governor  of  his  domain,  first  representative  uovcrnnient  in  Maine 
and  he  establi^hetl  his  government  at  Saco,  wan  established  (IfStO).  On  the  death  of 
where,  indeed,  there  had  been  an  organ-  Sir  Ferdinando  (1047)  the  province  of 
Maine  dcHcended  to  bin  heira, 
'         "^  '■    ,.,  and    was    placet!    under    four 

,■  ■  ',.;_.       ■_■  jurisdiction  a.        Mansachuaetts, 

fearing  thiH  sort  of  diamem- 
berment  of  the  colony  might 
cause  the  fragments  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
made  claim  to  the  territory 
under  its  charter.  Many  of 
the  people  of  Maine  preferred 
to  lie  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
M.iHsachuHctls.  and  in  IG.V2  » 
large  nuuil«T  of  the  freehold- 
ers in  fire  towno  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  liny  Slate. 
The  latter  proving  then  as- 
Kiimed  KUprenie  rule  in  >Iiiine, 
and  continued  it  until  the 
nsloration  of  the  Stuarts 
Mdfill).  when  Charles  IT.,  on 
tlie    petition    of    the    heir*    of 


iied  govi 
Company. 


n  rc-eslahliKh  the  authority  of 

he     granteefl,      MuHsftchnHetIs, 

iflcr  long  renistanee,  purehaM-d 

';      ■  the    interests     (I  (177 1     of    the 

chiiniiintH   for  £I2.(MHI  sterlim:. 

1(133.  when  ItoI>crt        In    1074   the   Dutch   conquenil   the   ter- 

governor  under  the  Plymouth    ritory  ca^>tward    from    the   I'enolweot.   in- 

in   1639   Sir   Fcrdiuundo   was    eluding  that  of  Acadia  and  Nova.  Scotia; 
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and  in  1676  CorncliuB  Stcenw.vck  was  ap-  ctpting    at    Sagadahock    and     Pcmaquid. 

pointed  governor  of   the  conqiieri-d   terri-  But    when    Iho    duke    bccuiiie    king     (see 

lory  hy  tlie  Dutch  West  India  Coin|tany.  Jameh  II.)    the  charter  of  Masaachusetta 

SctllerB  Ironi  Boston  soon  a/terwards  ex-  was    forfeited,    and    Andros    ruled    Maine 

pelled  the  Dutch.     Meanwhile  the  horrors  with  cruelly.     The  Revolution  of  IfiSS  re- 

of    King   Philip's    War   had   extended    to  stored  the  former  political  status  of  Mas- 

that   region,   and   in   the   space   of    three  sachusctts.  and  thenceforth  the  history  of 

months  100  persons  were  murdered.    Then  the  province  of  Maine   is  identified   with 

came  disputes   arising  out  of   the   claims  that    of    MaHsacliUHptts.      It    remained    a 


of  the  Duke  of  York  (to  whom  Charles  II.  part  of  that  province  until  March  15,  1820. 

had  given  New  Netherlund)    to  the  eoun-  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 

try  between  the  Kennebec  and   St.  Croix  the  twenty-third  State.     In  1800  the  popu- 

rirers,  which  in  1083  hod  been  constituted  lation  was  001,086:  in  1900,  604.400. 
Cornwall  county,  of  the  province  of  New        During   the   Revolutionary   War   Maine 

York,    over   which    Sir    Edmund    Andros  was  very  little  disturbed,  but  during  that 

(q.   V.)    was   made   governor.      Massachu-  of    1S12    It   suffered   much.      The    British 

eetts,  however,  continued   to  hold   posws-  held  possession  of  a  part  of  the  country, 

sion  of  the  whole  province  of  Maine,  eX'  but  their    rule   was   comparatively  mild 
77 
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after  they  gained  a  foothold.     For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  governments  of 

the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  ,  .  „  „ — ^r- 

.    .  .  •         ^1  Ix)l  M.  MorrilL 

involved  m  a  controversy  concerning  the  Uraei  waahburn,  Jr.... 

eastern  boundary,  which  the  treaty  of  1783  |^°*g,^2jjJJ° 

did   not   accurately   define.     The   dispute  jfwbua  l.  cbamberiuin! 


60VeKN0R3-Omfinu«i 


was  finally  settled  by  treaty  in  1842,  each  swneyPcrham.    . 

\  .  ''      .  -fcr   •  Nelson  DiDgley,  Jr. 

party    making    concessions.      Maine    was  seidcnconuor 

twice  invaded  by  Confederates  during  the  i!j[J^»*r*'®"" 

Civil    War.      On    the    night   of   June    29,  Harria  M.  PiaisiedV. 

1863,  the  olBcers  and  crew  of  a  Confeder-  J^^J' ^^  *^^p-,i ' 

ate  privateer  entered  tlie  harbor  of  Port-  Sebastian  s.  Marbio! 


land,    captured    the   revenue-cutter    Caleb    Edwin  c.  Burleigh 
Cushinfff  and  fled  to  sea  with  her,  sharply    jjcwellyn  Powcre. 


Jc  welly  I 
pursued    by    two    steamers    manned    by   John  F.  Hill. 

armed    volunteers.      Finding    they    could 


Term. 


1858  to  1861 


1861 
1862 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1874 
1876 
1879 
1H80 
1881 
1883 


it 

ii 
i( 
it 
ii 
it 
it 
ii 
ii 


1862 
1864 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1875 
1M79 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1887 


1887 
1887  to  1888 
1889  "  1892 
1893  "  1897 
1897  ♦'  1901 
1901  "  


Nam*. 


not    escape    with    the    cutter,    they    blew 
her  up,  and,  taking  to  their  boats,  were 

soon    made    prisoners.      At    mid-day    on  John  Chandler. . . 

July    18,    1864,    some   Confederates   came  i?Sron"K.TaiVii: 

from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  entered  Calais  John  Hoimeg.... 

to  rob  the  bank  there.    Having  been  fort-  ioJ^Rj'^!'::; 

warned   by   the   American   consul   at   St.  KtherShef»iey... 

John,  the  authorities  were  prepared,  ar-  ^^J^if* 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOILS. 


lams. 


rested  three  of  the  party,  and  frightened  George  Evans 

the   remainder   away.     During  the   Civil  w^l,^^Q^t^'^^y:[[[[ 

War  Maine  contributed  its  full  share  of  Hannibal  Hainiin....' .'.*.'! 

men  and  supplies  in  support  of  the  gov-  '^i^y^S^^^iin:: 

emment.    In  18/2  a  Swedish  colony  was   AmoaNoorw 

planted  on  the  Aroostook,  at  a  place  called    {J^Jf^MorrliT*'" 

New  Sweden,  where,  in  one  year,  about  600  Hannibal  Hamlin.. '.'.'.'.'.! 

Swedes,  aided  by  the  State,  had  settled   JSSf*  °o^!?'°* 

___  ^_^                     *    1       «        rra          1  William  r.  rrye. ... . . ... 

upon   20,000   acres   of   land.     They   have    Eugene  Hale 


No.  of  CooprvM. 


Kith  to  20th 

16tb  **  19tb 

20th 
20tb  to  ^2d 
'Jl«t  ••  -iUl 
23d  "  2r,ih 
83d  *'  24tb 

24tb 
25tb  to  28th 
2Tth  "  29th 
28th  •'  30tb 

30th 

30th 
30th  to  33d 
33d  ''  41st 

34lh 
35th  to  3rtb 
3Uh  **  44tb 
41st  '*  46th 
44th  "  47th 

47lli  "  

47th  •'  


Twm. 


18'20  to  1829 

1820  "  1827 
1828 

1829  to  1833 

1830  "  1835 
1835  '•  1841 

1835  ''  1836 

1836  "  1837 

1837  ♦*  1843 
1841  *♦  1847 
1843  "  1847 

1848 

1848  to  18.'S7 

1847  ♦•  iwa 

1H54  "  18C9 

1857 

1857  to  1801 

1861  "  1876 

18C9  *<  1881 

1876  »•  1881 

1881  *•  

18K1  "  


their    own    municipal    organization    and 

schools,  in  which  one  of  the  chief  studies       Maine,  The  Destbuction  of  the.    See 

is    the    English    language.     See    United   Cuba. 

Maine  Liquor  Law.    The  first  prohibi- 


States,  Maine,  in  vol.  ix. 

GOVERNORS. 
(Prior  to  \«9n  MmlM  wu  ■  put  of  Mi 


rhoaptto.) 


N 


William  King 

William  D.  Will-amaon 

Albion  K.  Parris 

Enoch  Lincoln 

Nathan  Cutler 

Jonathan  G.  Huttnn 

Samnel  Kmernon  Smith 

Robert  V.  Diinlnp 

Edward  Kent 

John  Fairtield 

Ktlward  Kent i  IMo 

John*FairfleM I  1^41 

F/lward  Kivnnairti  '  l'*4:i 

Hiieh  J.  An<l«'rson l>*44 

John  W.  Dana  I'^IT 

Jiihn  Hubljard  I**-'^ 

William  G.C'rojibv !  IhM 


Tenn. 


tion  law  in  Maine  was  enacted  in   1846, 
and  subsequently  amended  in  1858,  1872, 
1879,  1884. 
Maize.     See  Ixdiax  Corn. 
Maiden^  on  the  Detroit  River,  18  miles 

'^IMl  '^^    ^low  t^^  c»*y  o'  I>ctroit  and  8  miles  from 
18W  to  1836   Lake  Erie,  was  a  place  of  crreat  imi)or- 

'1  HOT      ('      1  ttOQ  t  «^  I 

^f^  tance,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  during 

1830  to  1831    the  War  of  1812-15.     It  is  on  the  Cana- 

i8:u 

1S3H 
ls:w 


AD4on  P.  Morrill 

Samnel  Wella. 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

JOMph  H.  WlUbuna. 


]^  dian   shore,   and    is   now   calle<l   Anihprst- 

1h:»  burg.     There    the    British    flert    on    I>ake 

\l\^  Kiio — captured    by    IVrry    in    ISl.'l— was 

is4:i  b!iilt.  and  it  wa:^  a  rallyinLr-]ilari-  for  Hrit- 

Jl^ji  i-ih    tro<»p;<   and    Ibcir   Indian   allies.     The 

1>:4>  lf)n<r  <loek  seon  in  the  on^rravin^  was  the 

IhS  phicc  where  the  British  ileet  was  launch- 

IR'S   "   1856  ed.     From    Maiden    they    sailed    on    the 

*^18CT  ^^'  morning  of  the  battle  of  T^ke  Krie.     In 

1867  to  1858  the  winter  of  1813  the  British  and  Ind- 
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HALLEBT— HALL  0  BY 

iane    issued    froio    Maiden    on    t)i(!    expO'  The  Foniu-r  and  Prr.icnl   y'limbrr  of  our 

dition   that  rcsulUd   in   the   niussacTc   ut  Indiana;  A   (.'ultvclion  of  (linturca,  tjigHS, 

tbe  Baiiiin  Itivvr.     In  Marpli.  nliili-  Urit-  itnd  lii<jnala  of  tnv  \urlh  .l.ttni<!iin  Ind- 

isli   etiiiis  wre   froxcn  at  Maldcii,  llarri-  ians;  rirlinjriiiihs  iif  fh--  Xorlh  American 


Btni 


l<rd   I 


si'l    oir   i 


sli'iyhs.   i 


I,,' 


)l.-    dirrt 


Wiis 


lta«H  iHlaud,  »l]riiic.  ivild  fc^t  iniim.-I  l,y 
mncciHillK.  tli,.y  wrrc  I.')  niiikc  ili-ir  w.iy 
Bikntly  over  thi'  frcwcii  riv.T.  lliit  wliPil 
tWy  urriviHl  Hit  icf  liiiil  broken  up.  niiil 
tlie  expwlitiim   ii-tiirni'il. 

nailery,  Oarhick,  (■tIlnl■ilo^'ist:  born  in 
Wilkpsbarre,  ]>a.,  April  •I'.t,  IH.TI  :  frnid- 
natpd  at  Yale  Ciillc^tp  in  IH.VI;  biTiiini-  !i 
lawyer  in  Vhilaiielpliia  In  1853.  Wlien 
llie  Civil  War  hroke  out  lie  enlerod  Hip 
Tialioual  onny:  ix'cume  lieulciiant-ento- 
ni'I  and  brevet  eolonet.  When  lUe  re(;iilur 
iftrmywnp  reorpiniwii  in  IflTO  iii'  "'iis  enni- 
niiiKiinned  captain  in  llie  Isl  United  Klnleo 
Ilifanlry.  In  IBTIi  lie  was  nB«i;;ne'l  tn  the 
eommnnd  of  Fort  Rice  in  Dakota  Tevri- 
lory,  where  lie  lieenme  interenleil  in  the 
mylholofry  and  histnry  of  the  Dakota  Ind- 
ians; in  1871!  he  was  rclireil  from  llie  anny 
and  made  cthnnlni^st  of  the  Unitiil  Statiii 
bureau  of  etlmolof^'.  liis  puhlieatiuna 
inclndc  A  (.'alradar  of  the  Dakota  yallun; 


.  LM.  1 


Hallet.  -loirx  Wju.iAJt,  chemist  :  liorn 
in  [)ii1>lin.  Ireland.  Oct.  In.  ]h:\2:  iiliiealed 
al  Trinity  (VlleKe.  Onhlin;  eiiinr  to  tllc 
ITniled  Stated  in  1Kr>3:  wuf  an  otlU-er  on 
(he  KtalT  of  Ccn.  IEoImtI  1^.  K<Hles.  in  tho 
Confederate  army;  liad  general  charRe  of 
the  ordnance  hvl>oratori.-«  of  the  Confed- 
erate fiovcnuneiit ;  was  IVifeswir  of  Chem- 
istry in  till-  inulieu)  dvparlinent  of  the 
CniverHilv  of  IjiniHiana  in  IHItfi^lH;  and 
then  was  Vailed  to  the  similar  ehair  in  the 
I'nivernity  nt  Virplnia.  He  has  eonlrib- 
titftl  niiniemiiH  pajK'rs  to  sciunlitic  tranti- 
aetionfl  ami  jonrniilM. 

Kallory,  KtkI'hkv  UrsHEi.L.  niilitarv 
otnei'r;  l^n'n  in  Trinidad,  Wo 


ISKi 


I    Hie 


of     1 


fa  pi  a 


I    of 
.-  West 


llridfreporl.  Conn.,  who  diiMl  ii 
in  18-il.  lie  stndii-.!  law.  ami  Has  ad- 
initlo<l  to  Iho  Imr  in  Key  Wral  in  1S33. 
Tic  was  appointed  innpeetor  of  cimtomii 
thfirc,  and  a  judge,  and  la  1845  waH  made 


KALTBT— UAI.VEBN   HILL 


mllectoT  of  cualoms  in  the  same  place. 
From  1851  to  18111  he  was  United  SUtcs 
Senator  from  Florida ;  and,  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Confcdorato  yo^'^nmeiit  in 
February,   I8(il,   lie  was  appointed  Secre- 


tary of   the   Kavj.     At   the   close  of  the 


1873. 

Haltby,  Isaac,  author:  born  in  Nurth- 
fleld,  Conn.,  Nov,  10,  17U7;  graduated  at 
Yale  (.'iillege  in  178(1;  brigadier-fjeneraT  of 
ManaachuRellH  militia  in  1813-1,1.  He  was 
prominent  in  Ilie  ptditii'rt  of  Maiisnrliiifletls. 
serving  Beveral  teriiiit  in  its  leginlaliire. 
He  waa  the  author  of  EUmenta  of  War; 
Cottrlt-liartial  and  Military  Late;  and 
Militnry  Tactim.  He  died  in  Waterloo, 
N.  Y..  Sept.  n,  1.SI9. 

Malvern  HUl,  IIattlb  at.  Bfalvern 
Hill  forms  a  hif;h  and  dry  plateau  sloping 
tnwardti  Riehniond  from  bold  tianks  on  the 
•Tames  Kiver.  and  Iwunded  l)y  deep  ravines 
that  made  it  an  pxi-ellent  defensive  po^i- 
linn.  Upon  that  plateau  the  Army  of 
the  Polomae  waK  posted.  July  1.  1802. 
nniler  tlic  diret-tion  of  General  Itarnnrd. 
fien.  Filz-.Iiihn  Porter  had  reached  that 
point  (he  day  liefore.  and  placed  his  tron|>s 
so  as  to  oinmand  all  appronelies  to  it 
from  Kirlimond  or  the  White  fh.k  K«nni|i. 
Tliey  were  within  reach  of  National  piin- 
boats  on  the  .Tames  River  that  miplit 
prove  very  efficient  in  any  battle  tliere. 
Tb«  lut  of  the  Confederate  ttaiiu  and  ar- 


tillery arrive<l  there  at  4  p.m.,  and  in  that 
almost  impregnable  position  preparations 
were  niade  for  battle.  Yet  General  lie- 
Cleltan  did  not  consider  his  army  safe 
there,  for  it  was  too  fu.r  separated  from 
his  supplies;  do,  on  the  morning  of  July 
1,  he  went  on  the  tialcna  to  seek  for  un 
eligible  place  for  a  l>ase  of  supplies,  and 
for  an  enc;unpment  fur  the  army.  During 
his  abvenee  (lie  Confederates  drought  on  a 
liattle,  which  proved  to  In-  a  nio«t  sangui- 
nary one.  Ixse  had  eoncentratiil  his  troops 
at  filendnle,  on  (lie  mornini;  of  .Inly  1,  bi^t 
did  not  get  ready  for  n  full  attack  until 
late  in  (lie  aMeriinon.  He  formed  his  line 
with  the  divisions  of  (Ji-neralit  .laekaon, 
t;«ell,  Whiting,  and  D.  H.  Hill  on  the 
left  (a  large  isirtion  of  Eiviir«  in  re- 
serve) ;  (leiiera^s  Miigruder  iind  linger  on 
the  riehti  while  the  troops  of  A.  P.  Hill 
and  Tjing-treet  were  held  in  reserve  on 
the  left.  The  latter  took  no  part  in  the 
engagement  (hat  followed.  The  National 
line  of  battle  was  formed  with  Porter's 
eorjia  on  the  left  (with  Sykea's  division  on 
(he  left  and  Moreli's  on  the  right),  where 
the  artillery  of  the  reserve,  un<ler  Colonel 
Hunt,  was  so  disposed  on  high  ground 
that  a  eoncentrateil  (ire  of  sixty  heavy 
guns  could  1)0  brought  to  Itear  on  any 
point  on  his  front  or  left:  ami  on  the 
highest  point  on  (he  hill  Colonel  Tyler  had 
ten  siege-guns  in  position.  Coucli's  divi- 
sion was  on  Porter's  right:  next  on  the 
right  were  Hooker  and  Kearny ;  next 
Sedgwick  and  Uiehardson:  next  Smith 
and  iilocum:  and  then  the  remainder  of 
Keycs'a  corps,  extending  in  a  nirve  nearly 
to  the  river.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
were  held  as  a  support  in  tlie  rear  of  Por- 
ter and  t.'outh. 

Ijk  reholviil  to  carry  ilulvern  Hill  by 
storm,  and  eonirntraled  hi-"  nriillery  i-o 
as  (o  silence  tliut  of  the  NalionalH:  when. 
with  a  shout,  two  divisiims  were  to  cbiirge 
and  carry  a  battery  iM-fore  lliem.  This 
shout  was  to  lie  u  signal  fur  a  general  ad- 
vance with  Iwyonets.  This  jirogramme 
was  not  carried  out.  When,  late  in  the 
iifternocm.  a  heavy  artillery  lire  was  o[>en- 
eil  on  Couch  and  Kearny,  A.  P.  Hill,  be- 
lieving that  he  heard  the  shout,  advanced 
to  the  attack,  but  found  himself  unsup- 
|)orlcd.  A  single  battery  was  at  work,  in- 
stead of  2t)0  great  guns,  as  hnd  l*en 
promised.  -  That  battery  wa«  loon  deniol- 
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ished,  and  the  Confederates  driven  back 
in  confusion  to  the  woods,  when  Ihc  Na- 
tionals advanced  several  hundred  yards 
to  a  better  position.  Mennwhile  MagrudiT 
and  Huger  haii  made  n  strong  attack  on 
Porter  at  the  left.  Two  brigades  (Ker- 
shaw's and  Semmes's]  of  McLaws's  divi- 
sion charged  through  a  dense  wood  up  to 
I'ortcr'a  guns;  and  a  similar  dash  was 
made  by  Wright.  Mahone,  and  Anderson 
farther  to  the  right,  and  by  Burksdale 
nearer  the  centre;  but  all  were  repulsed, 
and  for  a  while  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
storm  of  battle.  Then  Lee  ordered  an- 
other assault  on  the  batteries.  His  col- 
umns rushed  from  the  woods  over  the  open 
fields  to   capture  the  lialleries  and   carry 


the  Confederates  were  driven  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  woo<ls,  ravines,  and  swanipa, 
Iheir  ranks  shattered  and  broken. 

The  victory  for  the  Nationals  was  de- 
cisive. The  vicloriouB  generals  were  anx- 
ious to  follow  up  the  advantage  and  push 
right  on  to  Riehmond,  18  miles  distant; 
but  General  JlcClellan,  who  came  upon  the 
battle-ground  on  the  right  when  the  final 
eonlest  was  raging  furiously  on  the  left, 
issued  an  order,  immediately  after  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Confederates,  for  the  victo- 
rious army  to  fall  back  still  farther  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  .lames,  a  few 
miles  below,  and  then  returned  to  the 
tJatvna,  on  which  he  bad  spent  a  greater 
part  of  the  day.     The  order  produced  con- 


the  hill.    They  were  met  by  a  deadly  fire  Btern.itioD    and    dis^at  Ik  faction,    but    was 

of  musketry  and  great  guns;   and  a=i  one  obeyed.     The  liattle  at  Malvern  Hill  was 

brigade  recoiled  another  was  pushed   for-  the  Inst  of   the   series  of  nevere  conflicts 

ward,  with  a  seeming  recklessness  of  life  before   Richmond   in   the  course   of  seven 

under  the  circumstances.     At  about  seven  diiys.     In    these    conflicts    the    aggregate 

o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  fresh  troops  losses  of  the  Nationals  were  reported  by 

under  Jackson  were  pressing  the  Mntionals  Mc('lellun  to  be  15.24!!,     Of  that  number 

sorely.     Sickles's     brigade,     of     Hooker's  1,.';82    were    killed,    7,709    wounded,    and 

division,  and  Meagher's  Irish   brigade,  of  .^.O.'iS  missing. 

Richardson's  division,  were  ordered  up  to  Hammotb  Cave,  a  remarkable  cave  in 

their  Bupjiort.     At  the  same  time  the  gun-  Edniondson     county.    Ky.,    discovered    in 

boats  on  tlifi  .James  River,  full  l.'iO  feet  be-  1809  by  a  Mr.  Hutchins  while  in  pursuit 

low.   were   burling   heavy   shot   and   sliell  of  a  bear.    Its  extreme  extent  is  less  thon 

among     the     Confederates    with     terrible  If)  miles,  and  the  cnmbincd   length  of  all 

effeet,  their  range  being  directed  by  ofB-  the    acccssilile    avenues    is    possibly    LSO 

eers  ot  the  signal  corps  on  the  hill.     The  miles. 

conflict  was  furious  and  deslruclivc,  and  Uanassas    Junction.      When,    at    the 

did  not  cease  until  almost  9   p.u.,   when  close  of  April,  18G1,  the  Confederates  were 
VI.— F                                                         81 
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Bat)t)fl«l  that  the  national  government  in  griiT-llannel  coatg  and  light-Ulue  eot- 
nnd  the  loyal  people  of  the  country'  were  ton  pantaloons,  for  summer  wua  a|)proHch- 
rcRolved  to  maintain  the  authority  and  ing.  The  Confedernleii  chose  ad  tlieir 
integrity  of  tlic  repulilic.  they  put  for-  ^fand  Tallying!- place,  |iri'|iurutory  to  a 
ward  extraordinary  effortu  to  strike  a  iiiareh  on  Waflhington,  Manassas  Junction, 
deadly  blow  by  seizing  the  national  capital  a  point  on  the  Oran;;e  nnd  Alrxundriu 
bprore  it  xhonld  Ih.'  too  late.  There  waH  Itaihviiy,  where  another  joineil  it  fruia 
great  enthiiHiusiti  nmon;;  the  yonn;;  men  Maitussii<i  Oup.  in  the  Blue  Ridfie.  ]1  Is 
of  Ihe  South.  Tlivy  rend  on  the  telegraph  about  2S  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  and 
biillctin-1>oards  the  call  of  the  President  30  miles  in  a  dirret  lino  from  Wnshinf(- 
for  75,000  men,  and  received  the  an-  ton,  1).  C.  It  won  an  admirable  rtratepic 
nonncement  tvitli  derisive  laughter  and  point,  as  it  connnandiil  the  grand  Bonth- 
cheers  for  "Old  Abe  the  Itail-aplitter."  ern  railway  route  eonneeting  Wnshin;.'ton 
Pew  believed  there  wonhl  be  war.  One  of  and  Itichmond,  and  iiiiolher  lendin;;  lo 
their  ehronielers  avers  that  eompanies  were  the  fertile  Sbpnandooh  Valley,  hi'yond  the 
quickly  fornird  from  among  the  wealthient  Ulue  Itidge.  Oencral  Hcott  had  invn  nd- 
of  the  youth,  and  that  200,000  volunteers  visiil  to  take  poswssion  of  lliat  point, 
could  have  been  organized  within  a  month,  hut  he  declined :  ami  while  the  veteran 
if  they  hnd  been  called  for.  The  enthu-  M>ldier  was  preparing  f<ir  a  defensive 
Ria^m  of  the  young  men  was  shareil  by  campaign  tlie  opjiortunily  was  lost.  I-arge 
the  other  ee:c.  Banners  of  eostly  materials  numlieis  of  Confederate  troops  were  aa- 
were  made  by  elul)s  of  young  women  and  eeuibled  niiiler  (ieneral  llenurcgnrd.  Tlie 
delivered  to  the  comjjaniea  with  appro-  battlefield  was  the  scene  of  extensive  army 
priatc  speeehes — the  young  men  on  such  manieuvreR  in  1904.  Sec  Hull  Ku.y. 
occasions  swearing  that  they  would  perish  Tlie  Iwittle  of  MannKNns.  or  the  s<>e(>nd 
rather  than  desert  the  flag  thns  eonse-  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  fought  near  the 
crated.  Regarding  the  whole  matter  as  a  Imltle-groimd  of  the  first  engagement  at 
lively  pastime,  many  of  these  companies  Itull  Run.  Aug.  30.  lSii2.  Pope,  after  the 
drewsed  in  the  mo!>t  costly  attire,  and  bore  battle  of  fiiiuvF:rox  (7.  r.l .  found  Iiis  army 
the  most  expensive  rilles.  but  grave  men  p'eatly  redueetl  in  niinilH'rs— only  alnut 
tried  to  undei-eivc  them.  JelTersvin  Davis  4fl.0U0.  It  had  faik-d  to  kec]>  Jax  and 
wrote  to  a  Missinsippi  frienil.  telling  him  Jnckhon  a)>nrl.  and  It  waa  now  <l(«idedly 
that  hnrdsliips  nnd  privations  awaited  the  tvi-aker  fori-e.  Prudence  counselled  a 
these  young  nien,  ami  advising  them  to  retn-at  to  Itiill  Ituii.  or  ('Ven  to  the  de- 
use  the  eoinmonest  nialcrlals  for  clothing,  fences  of  WaHliington :  but  Pope  resolveil 
He   recommended   alt   volunteers   to  dress  to  try  the  i>sup  of  another  Uittle.     He  ex- 
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pccted  rations  and  forage  from  McClellan,  very  dark,  and  Lee,  fortunately,  did  not 

at    Alexandria,     but    was     disappointed,  pursue.     See  Bull  Run. 

When  it  became  clear  that  he  would  re-  Mandamus  Councillors.     See  Massa- 

ceive  no  aid  from  McClellan,  he  had  no  chusetts. 

other  alternative  than  to  fight  or  surren-  Manderson,  Charles  Frederick,  law- 
der,  so  he  put  his  line  into  V  shape  on  the  yer;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  9, 
morning  of  Aug.  30.  Lee  made  a  move-  1837;  acquired  a  public-school  education; 
ment  which  gave  Pope  the  impression  that  removed  to  Canton  in  1856;  admitted  to 
the  Confederates  were  retreating,  and  the  the  bar  in  1859;  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
latter  telegraphed  to  W^ashington  to  that  and  then  resumed  practice  in  Stark 
effect.  He  ordered  a  pursuit.  When,  at  county,  O. ;  removed  to  Nebraska  in  1869; 
10  a.m.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  execute  was  a  United  States  Senator  in  1883-95; 
this  order,  a  fearful  state  of  things  was  and  in  the  latter  year  became  general 
developed.  The  eminence  near  Oroveton  solicitor  of  the  Burlington  system  of  rail- 
was  found  to  be  swarming  with  Confeder-  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
ates,  who,  instead  of  retreating,  had  been  Mandrillon,  Joseph,  author;  born  in 
massing  under  cover  of  the  forest,  in  prep-  Bourg,  France,  in  1743;  received  a  com- 
aration  for  an  offensive  movement.  They  mereial  education ;  came  to  the  United 
opened  a  furious  fire  on  the  front  of  the  States  with  the  intention  of  founding 
Nationals,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  branches  of  a  bank  which  he  proposed  to 
heavy  flank  movement.  Porter's  corps,  open  in  Amsterdam  on  his  return  to  Eu- 
which  had  been  made  to  recoil  by  the  first  rope.  When  the  French  Bevolution  began 
unexpected  blow,  rallied,  and  performed  he  was  tried  and  guillotined  as  a  constitu- 
specially  good  service.  Kicketts  mean-  tional  royalist  in  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1794.  His 
while  had  hastened  to  the  left.  By  the  publications  include  The  Travelling  AmeH' 
disposition  of  Reynolds's  corps  to  meet  the  can,  or  Observations  on  the  Actual  StatCj 
flank  movement,  Porter's  key -point  had  Culture,  and  Commerce  of  the  BrittRh 
been  uncovered,  but  the  place  of  Reynolds  Colonies  in  America :  and  The  American 
had  been  quickly  supplied  by  1,000  men  Spectator,  or  General  Remarks  on  North 
under   Warren.     The   battle   became  very  America. 

severe,  and  for  a  while  victory  seemed  to  Mangum,  W^illie  Person,  statesman; 

incline   towards   the   Nationals,   for  Jack-  born   in   Orange  county,   N.   C,   in    1792; 

son's  advanced   line  was   steadily   pushed  graduated    at    the    University    of    North 

back  until  5  p.m.    Then  T^ngstreet  turned  Carolina  in  1815;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

the  tide.     With  four  batteries,  he  poured  1817;   elected  to  the  State  legislature  in 

a    most    destructive    fire    from    Jackson's  1818;  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

right,  and  line  after  line  of  Nationals  was  State  in   1819;   and  to  Congress  in  1823 

swept    away.     Very    soon    the    whole    of  and  1825,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 

Pope's  left  was  put  to  flight,  when  Jack-  his  second  election  as  judge  of  the  Supe- 

6on  advanced,  and  T^ngstrcet  pushed  his  rior  Court.     He  represented  North  Caro- 

hoavy  columns  against  Pope's  centre.     At  ^'^nti  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1831- 

the  same  time  Lee's  artillery  was   doing  30,   when   he  resigned;    was   re-elected   in 

fearful  execution  upon  Pope's  disordered  1841,  and  again  in  1848.     He  died  at  Red 

infantry.     Darkness  alone  put  an  end  to  Mountain,  N.  C,  Sept.  14,  1861. 

the    fearful    struggle.     Although    pushed  Manhattan  Island,  the  site  of  the  city 

back  some  distance,  the  National  left  was  of   New   York,   now   comprising   the   bor- 

still    unbroken,   and   held   the   W\arrenton  oughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  of  the 

turnpike,   by   which    alone   the   Nationals  Greater  New  York,  was  so  named  by  the 

might  safely  retreat.     Pope  had  no  other  Dntch  after  a  tril)e  of  Indians  wliich  they 

safe  alternative  than  to  fall  back  towards  first  found  there,  who  were  called  Manna- 

the   defences   of   Washington.     At   8   p.m.  halans.       When     Peter     :Minuit     reached 

he  issued  orders  to  that  effect,  and   dur-  New  Netherland   as  governor    (1020),  he 

ing   the  night  the  whole  army   withdrew  purchased  the  island  of  the  natives  for  the 

across  Bull  Run  to  the  heights  of  Centre-  Dutch  West  India  Company  for  the  value 

ville,  the  troops  under  Meade  and  Seymour  of  sixty  guilders    (about  $24),  and  paid 

covering  the  movement.     The  night  was  for  it  in  trinkets,  hatchets,  knives,  etc.   In 
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tho    winter    of    Iftl.l-H,    Captain    Block  phatic  applause  greeted  Ihe  anpirinf;  proph 

built  a  ship  there — the  beffinnlng  of   the  ccy.      But   here   arose   the    tliini    speaker 

merchant  marine  of  New  York — and  there  — a  very  wrioui  gentleman  from  the  Vut 

the    first    pennanpnt    sottlcre   within    the  West.     "  If  ive  are  going."  said  Ihi:*  trnly 

domain  of  New   York   State   first   landed,  patriotic  American,  "to  leave  the  historic 

The  pnrehage  of  Manhatlsn  Inland  by  the  past  and  present,  and   take  our  manifest 

Duteh  from  the  Imiians  whh  an  pv^nt  in  destiny  into  the  atfoiint.  why  reslrirt  our^ 

history  as  imiKirtant  and  aH  crcditiibli'  to  selves  within  the  niirrow  limits  assigned 

the  honesty  of  the  purcbaserH  as  was  the  liy  our   fellow- eon n try miin    wlio   huH   jiist 

treaty  of  William  I'enn.  nat  downT     I  give  you  the  United  Ntales 

"  Manlfeet  Destlor."    In  n  lecture  de-  — bounded   on    the   north    liy   the   aurora 

livered   at   the   Boyal   Institute   of   (Jreat  borealis,  on  the  south  by  the  prctessi.m  of 

Britain   in   May.   I'SSO,  on   the   subjeet  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the  east  by  the  priiucval 

"  The  Manifest  Destiny  of  the  Anfilo-Saxon  eliaos,   and   on    tlie   west   by   the   day   i-t 

Race,"  I'rof.  John  Fiske  recalled  the  story  judgment .'' 

of   the   three    Americans,   each    of   whom  Profeshor   Fiske  offered   sonic   consider- 

pro{H>Bed  a   toast.  ations  wmcerning  the  future  of  llie  I'niled 

"Here's  to  the  United  States."  said  the  Stales,  which  he  said  might   seem  unrea- 

firat  speaker — "  bounded  on  the  north  by  sonably  large  to  his  audience,  lint   which 

British    America;    on    the    south    by    llie  were  qnile  modest,   after   all,   when   com- 

Culf  of  Meiieo;   on   the  east   by   the   At-  pared  with   some  other  prophecim. 

Untie,   and   on    the   west   by   the    PaciHc  A   few  fhort  extracts   from   his   lecture 

Ocean."  are  as   follows;    

The   second    speaker    said:    "Here's   to 

tha  United  States — bounded  on  the  north  Chronic  warfare,  both  private  and  pnb- 

by  the  North   Pole,  on   the  south   by  the  lie,   periodic   famines,   and   sweeping   pcs- 

South  Pole,  on  the  east  by  the  rising,  and  tilenees  like  the  Black  Death — these  were 

on  the  west  by  the  setting  eun."     Em-  the  things  which  formerly  shortened  hu- 
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roan  life  and  kept  down  population.     In  by  we  may  similarly  put  public  warfare 

the  absence  of  such  causes,  and  with  the  under  the  ban?     I  think  not.     Already  in 

abundant  capacity  of  our  country  for  feed-  America,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  become 

ing  its   people,   I   think   it   an   extremely  customary  to  deal  with  questions  between 

moderate  statement  if  we  say  that  by  the  States  just  as  we  would  deal  with  ques- 

year  2000  the  English  race  in  the  United  tiona  between  individuals.     This  we  have 

States  will  number  at  least  six  or  seven  seen  to  be  the  real  purport  of  American 


hundred  millions. 

The  object  for  which  the  American  gov- 
ernment fought  in  the  Civil  War  was  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  that  peculiar 
state  of  things  which   the  federal   Union 


federalism.  To  have  established  such  a 
system  over  one  great  continent  is  to  have 
made  a  very  good  beginning  towards  estab- 
lishing it  over  the  world.  To  establish 
such   a   system    in   Europe   will    no  doubt 


had  created — a  state  of  things  in   which,  be  diflicult,  for  there  we  have  to  deal  with 

throughout  the  whole  vast  territory  over  an    iinmonse    complication    of    prejudices, 

which    the    Union    holds    sway,    questions  intensified   by   linguistic  and   ethnological 

between  States,  like  questions  between  in-  difTerencos.  Nevertheless,  the  pacific  press- 

dividuals,  must  be  settled  by  legal  argu-  ure  exerted   upon   Europe  by   America   is 

Dient  and   judicial   decisions,  and   not   by  becoming  so  great   that   it  will   doubtless 

wager   of   battle.      Far    better    to   demon-  before  long  overcome   all    these  obstacles, 

strate   this   point  once   for   all,   at   what-  I   refer   to  the  industrial   competition   be- 


ever  cost,  than  to  be  burdened  hereafter, 
like  the  states  of  Europe,  with  frontier 
fortresses  and  standing  armies,  and  all 
the  barbaric  apparatus  of  mutual  sus- 
picion. 

It  was  thought  that  eleven  States  which 
had  struggled  so  hard  to  escape  from  the 
federal  tie  could  not  be  readmitted  to 
voluntary  co-operation  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, but  must  henceforth  Ik*  held  as 


tween  the  old  and  the  new  worlds,  which 
has  become  so  conspicuous  within  the  last 
ten  years.  Agriculturally,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas  are  already  formi- 
dable competitors  with  England,  France, 
and  Oermany:  but  this  is  but  the  begin- 
ning. Tt  is  but  the  first  spray  from  the 
tremendous  wave  of  economic  competi- 
tion that  is  gathering  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.      By-and-by,    when    our    shameful 


conquered  territory  —  a  most  dangerous  tariff — falsely  called  "protective" — shall 
experiment  for  any  free  people  to  try.  have  been  done  away  with,  and  our  manu- 
Yet  within  a  dozen  years  we  find  the  old    facturers   shall    produce   superior   articles 


federal  relations  resumed  in  all  their 
completeness,  and  the  disunion  party 
powerless  and  discredited  in  the  very 
States  where  once  it  had  wrought  such 
mischief. 

It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  general 
conclusion,  that  the  work  which  the  Eng- 
lish race  began  when  it  colonized  North 
America  is  destined  to  go  cm  imtil  every 
land  on  the  earth's  surface  that  is  not  al- 
ready the  seat  of  an  old  civilization  shall 
become  English  in  its  language,  in  its  po- 
litical habits  and  traditions,  and  to  a 
predominant  extent  in  the  blood  of 
people. 

We  have  not  yet  done  away  with  rob- 
bery and  murder,  but  we  have  at  least 
made  private  warfare  illegal ;  we  have 
arrayed  public  opinion  against  it  to  such 


at  less  cost  of  raw  material,  we  shall 
begin  to  compete  with  European  coun- 
tries in  all  the  markets  of  the  world; 
and  the  competition  in  manufactures  will 
become  as  keen  as  it  is  now  beginning  to 
be  in  agriculture. 

Tn  some  such  way  as  this,  I  believe, 
the  industrial  development  of  the  English 
race  outside  of  Europe  will  by-and-by  en- 
force federalism  upon  Europe. 

It  may  after  many  more  ages  of  politi- 
cal experience  become  apparent  that  there 
if  really  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
its  why  the  whole  of  mankind  should  not  con- 
stitute politically  one  huge  federation. 

I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 
such  a  state  of  things  will  exist  upon  the 
earth. 

Then  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  of  the 


an  extent  that  the  police  court  usually  United  States  as  stretching  from  pole  to 
makes  short  shrift  for  the  misguided  man  pole;  or,  with  Tennyson,  to  celebrate  the 
who  tries  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  ene-  "  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation 
my.    Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  by-and-    of  the  world." 
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Hanlla,  c-ilj',  port  of  «ntr,v,  and  capital  U  crooked   and    GWeti   with   cninnion[i1nc 

'      '     [ipin*  Inlandu;  nit'iin-ldnkinjr    ctrtii-turcs.      Tlip    I'asin 

>n  and  on   llio  brid)^-<l   in  i-i'vcral   gilHrca.  mnnci-tiii^   II 

at  the  mouth  old  city  wilh  Itinoiido.  mid  thcro  arc  Iriir 

it,v  proper  is  a  ways  riinnin};  into  the  outlying  piirts  i 

iladel   and  the  the   town,   and   a   Hieam   trniii\v:iy   (o   tl 

lainder   of   the  northern    piiburh   of   MiilaUnt.      There 
from  Manila  to  Du^fiipn 


s  Ihe  .T<* 


]  and  of  the  l>hi 
on  the  west  eoa->t  of  l.n 
west  ahure  of  3ilaiiila  Itn: 
of  the  PasiK  Kiver.  The 
walled  one.  eontainin);  a 
public   biiildinpt.     Tlie   n 

city  conHinU  of  a  \arge.  straff^ling  biisi-  alxo  a  Tuilwu 

nesa  town  and  a  wide  frinf,'e  of  suburhan  alKiiit  1^(P  niil 

BettlenientH.      The   walled    city   is   in    the  from  the  Kea 

angle  of  land  at  the  Hoiith  of  the  river's  nplendidly  eqi 

tiioilth.     Alonf;  the  nea-front.  fating;  west-  renuiviil   from   ]H'tty  troiilili's.   tbi-  incmkH 

ward,  is  a  narrow  htrip  of  low  land  which  pursue   their   nii'lcoriih)>;ii':il   iiliMervatinns. 

haH  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  a  lireak-  enrefiilly   eimipilln^   ihila    ]ind   employin;; 

water.      Aemss    Ihe    river,    north    of    tbe  delieille  in^'lrnmenls  Ibe  like  of  whiih   i-< 

walled  eity.   is   the  larf.'e  and   flonrishinjt  not  lo  In-  seen  nist  of  Ciileiiltn.   Outside  of 

biiHiness  town.    The  o'lilral  pnrt  is  <'allc<l  the  [Hipiiloiii  snhiirbx  (here  m.'  more  rural 

Hinondo.  which  name  is  often  applied  to  and  less  wltliii  di^trid-.  doiird  wiili  biim:- 

thc  whole,  thoiiiih  Ibe  eily  has  grown  (to  nome  resideiiee*.  smllcn'd  riTiiotily  iiinnn^t 

lurf.'e  ns  to  im-hide  nearly  a  doitcn  other  the  rice-flt'lds  and  tnipiial  w.Hi.lUirirN. 
wardii.      Drivini;   in   any 'direction,    it   is        The  eliniale  of  >I;inl1n   is  hut   ]md   wet. 

about  Z  miles  iM'fore  one  ptn  iiwny  from  but   "iitnliriniis.     The  city  is  ofirii  ^wept 

built-up    streets    and     reaehen    the    open  by  lyplim.ns  from  the  Chin:!   S.-:i.  and   is 

country.     Kven  then  Ihe  rural  nettlemenls  also     subject     to     (reqiiciil     eiirtlii|iiiikes. 

are   found   full   of   the   residences  of  eily  which  are  often  very  dcstruetive.     M.inihi 

busineaH   people,  and   so   [t   is   dillicult  to  is    celebrated    for    the    hemp    and    ci^'iirzt 

say    exactly    what    shonld    be    considered  nhieh  form  its  prineip^il  evjiorts. 
part  of  the  city  and  what  Hlmuld  not.  Tlie  city  was  fonndol  by  Mi-uel  T/ipes; 

The   city    is    irre^nilarly    laid    out.    tlic  de   I^'pi-pi   in   1.">7I.  and   was  siirr<niiiili'<i 

streets  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  crowd-  l.y  a  wall  in  l."ii«l.    It  was  invader]  by  the 

td  together.   The  princijial  buniness  street  TIritish   in   170:1.     Commerce  with   Spain. 
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b):  way  of  Cape  Horn,  was  started  in 
1704.  Previously,  all  trade  had  been 
carried  on  by  way  of  Acapuleo,  Mexico. 
ia  1780  the  port  was  o|K'ne<l  to  foici^'n 
vessels,  but  eommeree  did  not  thrive  un- 
til the  expiration  of  tlie  privileges  of  the 
Jtoyal  Company  of  the  I'liilippincs,  in 
1934.  Manila  wor  connected  by  euble 
with  Hon^f-Konf!  in  I8R0.  On  May  1, 
ISII8,  the  United  States  Asiatic  sqnadron. 
tinder  Conimo<lore  Dewey,  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay,  and  on  Aug. 
15  the  AineTican  land  forces,  aHsistcd  by 
tlie  navy  and  the  native  rerolutionista, 
gained  posseamon  of  the  city.  It  hos  Hince 
been  the  seat  of  the  American  military 
authorilieB.     See  LivoN. 

Capture  of  Ihc  City. — The  following  is 
an  extended  synopnis  of  (he  ollieial  report 

of     MAJ.-GKS."   WeHLBY     METtKIlT      (7.     V.) 

on  the  operations  around  Manila  and  the 
capture  of   the  city,  under  date  of  Aug. 

31,  18i)8:  

T  found  General  fireone'H  conmiand  en- 
camped un  a  strip  of  sandy  land  running 


parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  beach,  but,  owing  to 
the  great  diUlculty  of  landing  supplies,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  force  bad  Hheltcr- 
tents  only,  and  were  suHering  many  dis- 
comforts, the  camp  being  situated  in  a 
low,  Hut  place,  without  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  tlie  tropical  sun  or  adequate  pro- 
tection during  the  terrific  downpours  of 
rain  so  frequent  at  this  Benson.  I  was 
at  once  struck  by  the  exemplary  spirit  of 
patient,  ei'cn  clict'rful,  endurance  shown 
\iy  the  ollicers  and  men  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  feeling  of  admira- 
tion tor  tlie  manner  in  whicli  the  Ameri- 
can Koldiera,  volunteer  and  regular,  accept 
the  necesnary  hardships  of  the  work  they 
have  iinderluiicn  to  do  lias  grown  and  in- 
creased with  every  phase  of  the  difficult 
and  trying  campaign  which  the  troops  of 
t)ie  rhilippine  expedition  have  brought  to 
such  a.  brilliant  and  successful  conclusion. 
The  Filipinos,  or  in.iiirgent  forces  at 
war  with  Spain,  lind,  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  American  land  forces,  been  waginf; 
a   tlesiittory   warfare   with   the  Spaniards 


for  several  months,  and  were,  at  the  time 
of  iDy  arrival,  in  conitidcrable  force,  vari- 
ouBly  estimated  and  never  accurately  as- 
certained, but  probably  not  tar  from 
12,000  men.  Tlieae  troops,  vreU  supplied 
with  Bmall-arms,  with  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion and  several  tic1d-)^ins,  had  obtained 
poBitiona  of  investment  «]ipoKite  to  the 
Spanish  lines  of  detached  works  through- 
oat  their  entire  extent. 

[General  Merrjit  tlien  niieuks  of  Agui- 
naldo's  accomplishments  previous  to  his 
arrival,  and  continues:] 

As  General  Aguinaldu  did  not  visit  me 
on  my  arrival  nor  offer  his  services  as  a 
subordinate  military  leader,  and  as  my 
instructions  from  the  Prp«iident  fully  con- 
templated the  occupation  of  tlie  islands 
by  the  American  laud  forces,  and  stated 
that  "  the  j)owers  of  the  military  occupant 
■re  absolute  and  supreme  and  immediately 
operate  upon  the  poUtinil  condition  of  the 
inhabitant!!,"  1  did  not  consider  it  wise 
Ui  hold  any  direct  communinition  with 
the  insurgent  leader  until  I  should  be 
in  possession  of  the  city  of  Ikfanila,  ea- 
peeially  as  I  would  not  until  then  be  in 
a  position  to  issue  a  proclamation  and  en- 
force my  authority,  in  the  event  that  his 
pretennions  should  clash  with  my  designs. 


For  these  reasons  the  preparations  for 
the  attack  on  the  city  were  picsscd  and 
military  operations  conducted  without 
reference  to  the  situution  of  the  insurgent 
iorces.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was 
subsequently  fully  established  by  the  tact 
that  when  the  troops  of  my  command  car- 
ried the  Spanish  intrenchments,  extend- 
ing from  tlie  sea  to  the  I'asay  road  on 
tbe  extreme  Spanish  righl,  we  were  under 
no  obligations,  by  prearranged  plans  of 
mutual  attack,  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
clear  the  front  still  held  against  the  in- 
surgents, hut  were  able  to  move  forward 
at  once  and  occupy  the  city  and  suburbs. 

To  return  to  the  situation  of  General 
Greene's  brigade  as  I  found  it  on  my  ar- 
rival, it  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulty  in 
gaining  an  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
Spanish  line  lay  in  the  fact  of  my  dis- 
inclination to  ask  General  .Aguinaldo  to 
witlidraw  tr'im  the  liencli  and  the  "  Caile 
Keal,"  so  that  Greene  could  move  forward. 
1'hifl  was  overcome  by  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Greene  to  arrange,  if  jrassible,  with 
tbe  insurgent  brigade  commander  in  his 
immediate  vicinity  to  move  to  the  right 
and  allow  the  American  forces  unobstruct- 
ed control  of  the  roads  in  their  immediate 
front.     Xo  objection   was   made,   and   ac- 


cordingly  ("Jciicrul  Greene's  briRaJe  tlirew  alter  day,  and   the  only    wiiy   Us  ^tt   tlie 

forward  a  litiit'y  outpoNt  line  on  the  "  (.'alle  troops   and   eiipplioa   aahore   was   to  load 

Bcal "   and   tlie  beach   and   conHtructed   a  them    from    the    ship's    side    into    native 

treneh,   in   which   a   portion   of   the   gnna  lighters      (called     "eascos")      or     small 

of  the  Utah  batteries  were  placed.  ateainboate,  move  them  lo  a  point  opposite 

The  Spanish,  observing  this  activity  on  the  camp,  and  then  disembark  them 
our  part,  niaile  a  very  sharp  attack  with  through  the  surf  in  small  bouts  or  by  run- 
infantry  and  nrljllery  on  the  night  of  July  ning  the  lighters  head  on  on  the  beach. 
31.  The  behavior  of  our  troops  during  The  landing  was  finally  accomplished,  af- 
thiH  night  attack  was  all  that  could  be  ter  days  of  hard  work  and  hardship,  and 
desire<l,  and  I  buve  in  cublegrama  to  the  I  desire  here  to  express  again  my  admira- 
War  Department  taken  occaHion  to  com-  tTon  for  the  fortitude  and  cheerful  willing- 
mend  by  name  tliose  who  deserve  sjieeinl  ness  nf  the  men  of  all  commands  engaged 
mention   for  good   conduct   in   the   iifTair.  in  this  operation. 

Our  position  was  extended  and  strength-        Upon  the  assembly  of  MacArlhur's  bri- 

ened   after   this  and   resisted   successfully  gade  in  support  of  Greene's  1  liad  about 

repeated  night  attacks,  our  forces  sillTer-  8,500  men   in   position   to   attack,   and   I 

ing,  however,  considerable  loss  in  wounded  deemed  the  time  had  eome  for  final  action, 

and  killed,  while  the  losses  of  the  enemy,  During  the   time  of  the   night  attacks   I 

owing  to  the  darkness,   could  not  he  as-  had  coimnunicated  my  desire  to  Admiral 

certained.  Dewey  that  he  would  allow  his  ships  to 

The  strain  of  the  night  lighting  and  the  open  fire  on  the  right  of  the  Spanish  line 
heavy  details  for  outpost  duty  made  it  of  intrench  men  ts.  believing  that  such  ac- 
imperative  to  reinforce  General  Greene's  tion  would  stop  Ihe  night  firing  and  losa 
troops  with  General  MacArthur's  brigade,  of  life,  but  the  admiral  had  declined  to 
which  had  arrived  in  transports  on  July  order  it  unless  we  were  in  danger  of  loa- 
31.  The  diffieulties  of  this  operation  can  ing  our  position  by  the  assaults  of  the 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  transports  Spanish,  for  the  reason  that,  in  his  opin- 
were  at  anchor  olT  CavitC,  5  miles  from  a  ion,  it  would  precipitate  a  general  en- 
point  on  the  bench  where  it  was  desired  gagement,  for  which  he  was  not  ready. 
to  disembark  the  men.  Several  squalls.  Now.  however,  the  brigade  of  General 
accompanied  by  floods  of  rain,  raged  day  MacArthur  was  in  position  and  the  ifon- 


Irreg  had  arrived,  apd  under  date  of  Aug.  tontinunnir  of  tlie  Ritiintion.  with  nn  iin- 

e  Admiral  Dewey  agreed  to  my  miggeation  mediate   rpnult   favuruUle  to   us,   and   the 

that  we  should  send  a  joint  letter  to  the  nceeseity   wna  apparent   and   very   urgent 

captain-general    notifying    him    that    he  that   deeisive   aetion   eliould   be   taken   at 

should  remove  from  the  city  nil  non-com-  once  to  compel  the  enemy  to  icive  up  the 

batants  within  forty-eight  hourii.  and  that  lonn.  in  order  to  relieve  our  troopn  from 

operations  against  the  defences  of  Manila  the  trenches  and  from  tlie  great  expoBure  to 

might  begin  at  any  time  after  the  expira-  unhealthy  conditions  which  were  imavoid- 

tion  of  that  period.  able  in  a  bivouac  during  the  rainy  n^'atmn. 

This    letter    was    sent    Aug.    7,    and    a  The   sea  ■  coast   Itattpriea   in   defence  of 

reply  was  received  the  same  date  to  the  Iklanila  are  bo  situated  that  it  is  impos- 

effect   that   the   Spaniards    were   without  fcible   for   ships   to   engage   them    without 

plaeeo   of   refuge   for   the   increased   num-  firing  into  the  town,  and  an  the  bomlmni- 

bers  of  wounded,  sick,   women,  and  eliil-  ment   of   a    city    fillnl    with    women    and 

dren   now   lodged   within    the   walls.    On  children,  sick  and  wounded,  and  contain- 

the   Olh   a   formal   joint   demand   for   the  ing  a  large  amount  of  neutral   i>ropcrty, 

eurrender  of  the  city  was  sent  in.     This  could  only  be  justified  as  a  laxt  rr!H>rt.  it 

demand  was  ba>^  upon  the  hopelpHHne<>H  if  was  agreed  Iwtwcrn   Admiral   Dewey  and 

the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Simniards.  myself  that   an   attempt   should  In-  mnilc 

and  that  every  consideration  of  humanity  to  carry  the  extreme  right  of  the  RpaniKh 

demanded  that  (he  city  should  not  be  sub-  line  of  intrpnchments  in  front  of  the  |Hi!ri- 

jected  to  bombardment  under  such  circum-  tions  at  that  time  occupied  by  our  triHip*, 

stances.     The   captain-general's   reply,   of  which,    with    its    flank    on    the    seiiKliore, 

ume  date,  stated  that  the  council  of  dc-  was  entirely  open  to  the  fire  of  the  navy, 

fence  had  declared  that  the  demand  could  It  was  not  my   intention   to   prc-i'i   the 

not   lie   granted,   but   the   captain -general  assault  at  this  point,   in  ciiiic  the  enemy 

offered   to  consult   his   government   if   we  should  hold  it  in  strong'  force,  until  af(>-r 

would  allow  him  the  time  strictly  neees-  the   navy  had   made   prnetieiiblc   lireai-hex 

nary  for   the  communications   by   way  of  in  the  works  and  shaken  the  tr'Hi|H  hold- 

Honp-Kong,  ing  them,  wbicli  could  not  l>e  done  by  the 

This  was  declined  on  our  part,  for  the  army  alone,  owing  to  the  abwm-o  of  sicfic 

reason   that   it  could,   in   the   opinion   of  pms.     This  is  indicated   fully  in   the  or- 

tbe  admiral  and  myself,  lead  only  to  >  ders  and  memorandum  of  attack  hereto 


appended.  It  was  believed,  however,  as 
moat  desirable  and  in  aocordance  with  the 
principles  of  civilized  warfare,  that  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  liia  intrenchiiiPnts  before  re- 
sorting to  the  bomliatdnient  of  tlie  city. 

By  orders  issiicd  some  time  previously 
MacArthiir's  and  Greene's  brigades  were 
organized  as  the  2d  Division  of  the  8th 
Army  Corps,  Brig.'Gen.  Thos.  M.  Anderson 
commanding;  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
attack  Oenerol  Anderson  moved  his  head- 
quarters from  l^aviie  to  the  brigade  camps 
nnd  nsauniei!  direct  command  in  the  field. 
Copies  of  the  written  and  verbal  instruc- 
tions referred  to  aljove  and  appended 
hereto  were  given  to  the  division  and  bri- 
({Bite  commanders  on  the  12th,  and  all  the 
troops  were  in  position  on  the  13th  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning. 

.^bout  (I  A.M.  on  that  day  our  fleet 
steamed  foru-ard  from  Caviti^,  and  before 
10  A.)(.  opened  a  hut  and  accurate  fire  of 


heavy  shells  and  rapid-fire  projectiles  on 
the  sea  hank  of  tlie  Spanish  intrench- 
ments  at  the  powder-niagazine  fort,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Utali  batteries,  in 
position  in  our  trenches  near  the  Calle 
Heal,  began  firing  with  great  accuracy. 
At  I0.2!i,  on  a  prearranged  signal  from 
our  trenches  that  it  was  believed  our 
troops  could  advance,  tlie  navy  ceased 
firing,  and  immediately  a  light  line  of 
skirmishers  from  the  Colorado  regiment 
of  Greene's  brigade  passed  over  our 
trenches  and  deployed  rapidly  forward, 
another  line  from  the  same  regiment  from 
the  left  flank  of  our  earthworks  advanc- 
ing swiftly  up  the  Ijeacli  in  open  order. 
Both  these  lines  found  the  powder-maga- 
zine fort  nnd  the  trenches  flanking  it  de- 
serted, but  as  Ihey  passed  over  the  Span- 
ish works  they  were  met  by  a  sharp  fire 
from  a  second  line  situated  in  the  streets 
of  Alalate,  by  which  a  number  of  men 
were  killed  and  woundcil,  auiong  others 


the  soldiers  who  pulled  down  the  Spanish 
colors  still  flying  on  the  fort  and  raised 
our  own. 

The  works  of  the  second  line  soon  gave 
way  to  the  determined  advance  of  Greene's 
troops,  and  that  officer  pushed  his  bri- 
gade rapidly  through  Malate  and  over  the 
bridges     to    occupy     Binondo     and     San 


captain-general.  I  soon  personally  fol- 
lowed these  officers  into  the  town,  going 
at  once  to  the  palace  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  there,  after  a  conversation 
with  the  Spanish  authorities,  a  prelimi- 
nary agreement  of  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation was  signed  by  the  captain-general 
and    mvself.      This    agreement    was    sub- 


THK  ADVAXCK  OX  MAXILA. 


Miguel,  as  contemplated  in  his  instruc-  sequently  incorporated  into  the  formal 
lions.  In  the  mean  time  the  brigade  of  terms  of  capitulation,  as  arranged  l>y  the 
General  MacArthur,  advancing  simulta-  officers  representing  the  two  forces. 
neously  on  Pasay  road,  encountered  a  Immediately  after  the  surrender  the 
very  sharp  fire  coming  from  the  block-  Spanish  colors  on  the  sea-front  were 
house,  trenches,  and  woods  in  his  front,  hauled  down  and  the  American  flag  dis- 
positions which  it  was  very  difficult  to  played  and  saluted  by  the  guns  of  the 
carry,  owing  to  a  swampy  condition  of  navy.  The  2d  Oregon  Regiment,  which 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  roads  and  had  procee<led  by  sea  from  ('jivit<'»,  was 
the  heavy  undergrowth  concealing  the  disembarked  and  entered  the  walled  town 
enemy.  With  much  gallantry  and  excel-  as  a  prnvost-gujird,  and  the  colonel  was 
lent  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  directed  to  rec«Mve  the  Spanish  arms  and 
commander  and  the  troops  engaged,  these  deposit  them  in  places  of  security.  The 
difficulties  were  overcome  with  a  mini-  town  was  filled  with  tlie  trcM)ps  of  the 
mum  loss,  and  MacArthur  advanced  and  enemy  driven  in  from  the  iiitrcnclimcnts. 
held    the   bridges   and    the   town   of   Ma-  regiments  formed  and  standing  in  line  in 


late,  as  was  contemplated  in  his  instruc- 
tions. 

The  city  of  Manila  was  now  in  our  pos- 
session,  excepting   the   walled   town,   but 


the  streets,  but  the  work  of  disarming 
proceeded  quietly,  and  nothing  unpleasant 
occurred. 

In  leaving  the  subject  of  the  operations 


shortly  after  the  entry  of  our  troops  into  of  the  13th,  I  desire  liere  to  re<'ord  my 

Malate  a  white  flag  was  displayed  on  the  appreciation  of  the  admirable*  manner  in 

walls,  whereupon  Lieut.-Col.  C.  A.  Whit-  which  the  orders  for  attack  and  the  plan 

tier.    United    States    Volunteers,    of    my  for  occupation   of  the  city  were   carried 

staff,    and    Lieutenant    Brumby,    United  out  by  the  troops  exactly  as  contemplatfnl. 

States  Navy,  representing  Admiral  Dewey,  I  submit  that  for  troops  to  enter  under 

were  sent  ashore  to  communicate  with  the  fire  a  to^i-n  covering  a  wide  area,  to  rapid- 

92 
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If  deploy  and  guard  all  principal  poiDts  in  with  natives  hostile  to  the  European  in- 

the  extcnHive  suburbs,  to  keep  out  the  in-  tercsts  and  stirred   up  bj   the  knowledge 

Burgcnt    forecs    pressing    for    admiSBion,  that  their  own  people  were  fighting  in  the 

to  quietly  disarm  an  army  of  Spaniards  outside  trenches,  was  an   act  which  only 


more  than  equal  in  niiniber  to  the  Amcri-  the  law-nbidinjr,  temperate,  resolute  Amer- 

can  troops,  and  finally  by  all  tbla  to  pre-  iean    soldier,   well    and   ekilfuUy   handled 

vent  entirely  all   rapine,  pillage,  and  dis-  by  his  regimental  and  brigade  commander, 

order,  and  gain  entire  and  complete  pos-  could  accomplish. 
session  of  a  city  of  300,000  people  filled        It  will  be  observed  that  the  trophies  ot 


Manila  were  nearly  $900,000,  13,000  pris-  the  mtalilishment  of  mv  oHico  ns  niilitnr? 

oners,  and  22.000  arms.  gnvernor,  I  hud  diri-tt  nrittfn   (.-fmiinlltii- 

[General   Merrill   then   details   the    in-  cation  with  (icneral  A-iitinaldo  on  siverut 

su^ration  of   the   military  movement  of  occuBione.     He  re(y)^niKi*d  in.v  aiitliorily  an 

Manila   by   the  Americans.     Further   be  military  ^'overnur  of  the  tou*n  of  Miinila 

says:]  and  sulmrbs.  and  iiinde  jirofiTisinnH  of  his 

On  the  16th  a  cableRram  containing  the  willin<rncsi)   to  witliilriiw  tih   triMipit   to  a 


■  which   I   mii:ht   imlit'iitc.   b 

self.  The  matters  in  this  conm 
tiot  l)een  settled  at  the  iliite  of  n 
lire.  Doubtless  much  dissnii-f 
felt  by  the  rank  and  file  of  I 
■t  licen  pi- 1 


-lion  hud 


text  of  the   I'resident's   proclac 

Tectinf;  a  cessation  of  liustilities  was  n 

ccived   by  me.   and   at  the  same   time  a 

order  to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  Span 

Ish  authorities,  which   was  done  at  onci 

This  resulted  in  a  formal  protest  from 

the    ([overnor-Rpneral    in    rej.'ard    to    the    gents  tliat  they  have  i 

transfer  of  public  fundi)  tli<n  takin);  place,    enjoy  the  occiipancj- 

on  the  ground  that  the  proclamation  was    is  some  ground  for  trouble  with  llioiu  ••w- 

dalc^  prior  to  the  surrender.     Tu  thin  I  re-    ing    to    tlitif    fact,    but    notwiilixlMiirlluv' 

plied   that  Ibnt  ylnlux   i/uo  in   which   we    many  rumors  |r.  tlic  c-oiilr^irv.  I  :<iii  i>t  tb.- 

were  left  with  tlic  cewvition  of  h04tilitie<(    opinion   tbat   the  li'iidvrs  will   lu-  ahh-   t<i 

wan  Ibiit  cxisliiig  al   the  time  of  ibe  re-    prevent  serious  disturbiiiLi-,  :i-  thry  iiri' 

ceipt  by  nic  of  the  olTieial  nolii-c.  and  that    sufricicntly    intclligfut    iind    cduiMlr.l    m 

I   mu^.t   insist   upon   the   dilivtry   of   Hie    know  that  to  nnl.iKoiii/e  Ibe  Init.d  SMto 

fuDda.     The  delivery  was  made  under  pro-    would  lie  to  di'stroy  their  'inly  cliiini*e  of 

Uat  future  political  improvement. 

After  the  issue  of  my  proclamation  and        I  may  add  that  great  changes  for  the 
M 


MANILA    BAY 

better  have  taken  place  in  Manila  since  Reeve,   13th  Minnesota,   were  most  profi- 

the  occupancy  of  the  city  by  the  American  cient  in  preserving  order.     A  stranger  to 

troops.     The    streets    have    been    cleaned  the   city   might   easily    imagine   that   the 

under  the  general  management  of  General  American  forces  had  been  in  control  for 

MacArthur,  and  the  police,  under  Colonel  months  rather  than  days. 


MANILA    BAY,    BATTLE    OF 

Manila  Bay,  Battle  of.  The  following  McCulloch,  which  had  been  left  at  Hong- 
is  an  account  of  the  memorable  naval  bat-  Kong,  brought  the  desired  message.  It 
tie  of  May  1,  1898,  by  Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  read  as  follows: 

Filipino    author    and    lecturer,    here    re-  "  Washington,  April  26. 

produced    by    courtesy   of    his    publishers,  **  Dewey,  Asiatic  Squadron, — Commence  op- 

the  Continental  Publishing  Company:  eratlons  at  once,  particularly  against  the  Span- 

ish  fleet.    You  must  capture  or  destroy  them. 

••  MCKINLBY." 


It  was  the  19th  of  April.    An  American 

fleet    lay    in    the    harbor    of    Hong-Kong,  "Thank    God!"    said    the    commodore, 

where  it  had  been  anchored  for  nearly  a  "  At  last  we've  got  what  we  want.     Well 

month,  impatiently  awaiting  the  command  blow  them  ofT  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

that  should  send  it  to  battle.  And   now   the   fleet   was   headed   direct 

There  was  feverish  expectation  of  war,  for  Manila,  a  distance* of  028  miles;  and, 

and  bustle  of  x^rcparation,  and  Commo<lore  with  hearts  beating  high  with  hope,  the 

Dewey    nervously    walked    the   deck;    for  sailors  cheered  lustily  for  Old  Glory  and 

every   moment   the   longed-for   order   was  the  navy  blue, 

expected.  In  the  squadron  were  the  following  ves- 

It  was  the  19th  of  April,  and  the  white  sels:  Olympian  flag-ship,  Capt.  C.  V.  Grid- 
squadron  lay  gleaming  in  the  sunlight;  ley  commanding;  Boston,  Capt.  Frank 
and  yet  by  the  night  of  the  20th  the  Wildes;  Concordy  Commander  Asa  Walk- 
white  squadron  was  no  more;  for  she  had  er;  and  the  Petrel,  Commander  E.  P. 
exchanged  the  snowy  garb  of  peace  for  Wood.  The  Raleigh,  Capt.  J.  B.  Coughlan 
the  sombre  gray  of  war.  The  ships'  paint-  commanding,  and  the  Baltimore,  com- 
ers had,  in  this  short  time,  given  the  en-  mandcd  by  Capt.  N.  M.  Dyer,  also  joined 
tire  fleet  a  significant  coat  of  drab.  the  squadron. 

The    English    steamer    Kanshan,    with  All    these   vessels   were    cruisers.      The 

over  3,000  tons  of  Cardiff  coal,  and  the  single  armored  ship  in  the  squadron  was 

steamer  Zafiro,  of  the  Manila-lIong-Kong  the    Olympia,    and    the    armor,    4    inches 

line,  carrying  7,000  tons  of  coal  and  pro-  thick,  was  around  the  turret  gims. 

visions,  had  just  been  bought  by  the  com-  In  making  the  journey  to   the  Philip- 

niodore.   in   anticipation  of  a  declaration  pines,  a  speed  of  only  8  knots  was  main- 

of  neutrality,  which  would  preclude  such  tained,  for  the  transport  ships  could  not 

purchases,  and  thus  two  more  vessels  were  make  fast  headway  against  the  rolling  sea. 

added   to   the   fleet.   Lieutenant   Hutchins  During   this   run,   gun-drills   and   other 

being  made   commander  of   the   T^^anshan,  exercises   kept   the   men   busy,   and   every 

and    Knsign    Pierson   of   the   Za/tro.     The  minute   was   employed    in    earnest   prepa- 

Zafiro  was  then  made  a  magazine  for  the  ration  for  what  all  knew  was  to  come, 

spare  ammunition  of  the  fleet.  It  was  on  Saturday  morning,  April  30, 

Hong-Kong,   for   strategic   reasons,  had  that  Luzon  was  sighted,  and  final  prepa- 

l)een  chosen  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  rations   for   the  battle   were   immediately 

the   Asiatic   squadron.  made.     Impedimenta    of    all    kinds    were 

On  April  25  war  was  declared  between  thrown    overboard — chairs,    tables,    chests 

the  United  States  and  Spain,  and,  at  the  and   lx)xes,   and    the   sliips   were   stripped 

request  of  the  acting  governor  of  Ilong-  and   made   ready   for   action.     It   was   in- 

Kong,  the  American   fleet   steamed   away  tensely  warm,  and  the  most  ordinary  evo- 

to  Mirs  Bay,  about  30  miles  from  Tlong-  lution  proved  exhausting. 

Kong.      On   April    26    the    revenue-cutter  The  Boston,  the  Concord,  and  the  Bah 
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timorr  were  now  sent  ahead  to  discover  put  out,  Rnve  the  one  at  tlie  slprn,  nnd 
whether  the  SpaniBh  fleet  wbb  anywhere  bo  the  itqiindron  Hlip|M?t]  into  the  hay,  eaili 
around.  moment   dreading   a    ehnltenge    from    the 

After  looking  in  at  Bolinao  Bay,  these  atrongly  fortJIied  batteries  that  the  Anier- 
three  vesMlfl  cautiouBl)'  approached  Subjg  icana  had  been  tuuglit  to  lielicve  \wrv  lo- 
Bay,  about  30  mile*  from  Manila.  How-  caled  at  every  p<iint  alonj;  the  entranre. 
(ver,  only  a  few  amall  trading-veRsela  The  epced  was  now  inereased  to  B  knotn; 
were  here  discovered,  though  it  had  been  for  the  commodore  wished  tn  l)e  as  far 
reported  that  the  enemy  intended  Ut  give  inside  as  possible  before  his  presence  was 
the  Americans  battle  there.  discovered. 

When  the  scouting  ships  reported  that  Through  the  dan^roiis  channetK.  mined 
the  enemy  was  nowhere  in  sight,  the  com-  with  death-htirllng  torpedoes,  swept  the 
modore  replied:  "  All  right,  we  shall  nilent  squadron,  grim  nnd  »|>cetre-lLke. 
meet  them  in  Manila  Bay."  A  war-coun-  Well  did  the  Ameriruns  kniiw  ijie  dangers 
cil  was  then  held  on  the  Olympia,  and  the  of  this  underlaking':  and  few  there  were 
American  commander  told  hia  officera  that  that  did  not  monieiilarily  exp'tt  some  cx- 
he  intended  to  enter  Iilanila  Bay  that  ploding  mine  to  hurl  them  into  eternity, 
very  night.  Then   Corregidor  Ishind,  with   its   lofty 

The  squadron  then  slowly  proceeded  in  lighthouse,  came  within  view,  and  the 
the  direction  of  Manila.  It  waa  a  auttry  sliipH  swept  into  the  chief  channel,  known 
evening,   and  the  yellow  moon  paved   the   an  the  ilocn  Grande. 

waves  with  a  pathway  of  gold,  that  seem-  The  commodore,  having  so  far  failed 
cd  like  a  glorious  avenue  to  victory.  to    diseorer    the    presence   of   the   enemy. 

Fearing  that  they  might  come  upon  the    naturally  concluded  that  the  Spanish  llii't 
enemy  at  any  moment,  the  men  were  post-   was  lying  nt  CavitC.  where  it  would  liave 
ed  at  their  guna,  and,  with  the  greatest   the   advantage   of   the   protection    of   the 
quietness,  the  fleet  stemmed  stealthily  for-   forts  and  the  shore  batteries, 
ward,    lie  lightt  on  all  the  abipa  were       And  thus,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
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the  thousand  and  one  dangers,  known  and  roar,  and  the  battle  was  on.     Again  the 

unknown,    that    beset    his    path,    Dewey  battery  sent  its  deadly  missive  over  the 

kept  straight  by  Corregidor.  fleet,  and  this  time  the  Concord,  taking 

It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  men  of  its  aim  by  the  flash,  responded  by  throw- 

the  fleet,  which  was  now  almost  past  the  ing  a  6-inch  shell  into  the  Spanish  fort, 

island,    were    congratulating    themselves  A  crash  and  a  cry  and  all  was  still.     It 

that  they  were  undiscovered  when  a  soli-  was  learned  afterwards  that  considerable 

tary  rocket  soared  over   the   lofty  light-  damage  was  done  by  this  wonderfully  ac- 

tiouse;  there  was  an  answering  light  from  curate  shot,  several  of  the  Spanish  gun- 

the  shore,  and  every  moment  the  Amer-  ners  being  killed. 

ioans  expected   the  boom  of  the  Spanish  The  Boston  and  the  McCuUoch  fired  an- 

guns,  long  primed  with  a  deadly  welcome  other   round   or   two,   but   the   forts   had 

for  the  "Yankee  pigs."  evidently  had  enough  of  it;  they  were  no 

The   narrowest    part   of   the   inlet   had  longer  heard  from, 

been   passed;    and  still   no  sign   that  the  Meanwhile,  the  squadron  continued  its 

entering  fleet   had   \ycen   discovered.      Im-  course,  though   its  speed  was  reduced  to 

pressive,    indeed,    was    that    long   line   of  about   3    knots   an    hour,   the   commodore 

gloomy    hulls,    steering    for    battle,    and  not   wishing   to   arrive   at   Manila   before 

courting   destruction.      The   O/i/m/Wd,   the  dawn. 

Baltimore,  the  lialrigh,  the  Petrel,  the  Darkness  hung  over  the  harbor  as  the 
Concord,  and  the  Boston,  with  the  two  gray  procession  glided  noiselessly  in.  Had 
transj)orts  the  Nanshan  and  the  Zafiro,  a  Spanish  scout  been  on  the  lookout,  it 
convoyed  by  the  McCulloch,  on  the  flag-  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  him 
ship's  port  quarter — all  k<'pt  on  in  the  to  have  distinguished  his  approaching  en- 
same  straight  course,  while  the  men  on  emy.  A  strict  lookout  was  kept  for  the 
board  were  partaking  of  light  refresh-  Spanish  ships  and  for  the  dreaded  torpedo- 
ment.  For  all  felt  that  a  gieat  day's  boats,  while  most  of  the  men  lay  down 
work  was  before  them.  by  their  guns  to  get  a  little  sleep.     But 

But    where    are    the    enemy?    was    the  with  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Maine  vivid 

thought   upxx'rmost   in   every  mind.     For  in   their  memories,  the  more  imaginative 

to    the    Americans    themselves    it    seemed  ones  conjured  up  a  shuddering  sense  of  in- 

that  they  were  surely  making  enough  noise  security  in  a  harbor  supposed  to  be  liter- 

to  be  heard  by  the  sentries  on  the  shore,  ally  planted  with  destructive  mines. 

Doubtless   they   were   asleep,   dreaming  a  This  invisible  foe,  and  not  the  longed- 

Spanish  dream  of  mafiana.  for  and  expected  combat  with  the  enemy's 

It  was  shortly  past  eleven  o'clock,  when  fleet,  was  feared  by  the  brave  Americans, 

from  the  smoke-stack  of  the  convoy  Mc-  and  when  the  morning  sun,  in  all  his  trop- 

Culloch  flew  a  shower  of  sparks.     A  fire-  ieal  splendor,  rose  right  before  the  Ameri- 

man   had  thrown   open   the   furnace-doors  cans,  under  the  gims  of  the  Caviti^  lay  the 

and    shovelled    in    a    few   pounds   of   soft  Spanish    fleet.      The    Americans    were    at 

ccal.  last  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 

This  was  evidently  seen  by  some  one  on  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 

shore,   for   it   was   just   fourteen   minutes  squadron  was  Bear- Admiral  Patricio  Mon- 

past    eleven    when    a    bugle    sounded    an  tojo  y  Pasaron ;   the  second  in  command 

alarm,  and  from  the  west  came  a  blind-  was    the    Commandante  -  General    Enrique 

ing  glare,  a  shrill  whistle  overhead,  and  Sostoa  y  Ordennez. 

the  heavy  boom  of  a  cannon.  Under  Admiral  Montojo's  command  were 

It  was  the  first  shot  of  the  war,  and  it  the  following  vessels: 

was  fired  with  characteristic  Spanish  in-  Reina  Cristina,  flag-ship,  armored  cruis- 

accuracy.  er,   Capt.   L.   Cadarso  commanding,   3,500 

Again  the  battery  thundered;  and  then  tons;    battery,   six   0.2-inch,  two  2.7-ineh, 

a  third  time,  before  there  was  a  reply  from  six  0-pounders,  and  six  3-pounder  rapiJ- 

the  American   fleet.     The  Raleigh,  which  fire   guns;    speed,    17.5    knots;    crew,   400 

was  the  third  vessel  in  the  line,  was  the  oflicers  and  men. 

first  to  speak  for  the  American  side,  and  CastiUa,  Capt.  A.  M.  de  Oliva  command- 
then  the  Boston  followed,  with  stentorian  ing,    3,334    tons;    battery,    four    5.9-inch, 
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two  4.7-inch,  two  3.3'inch,  four  2.0-inch,  symbol  of  mediaeval  tyranny,  floated  from 

and  eight  G- pounder  rapid-fire  guns ;  speed,  every  mastliead,  the  admirars  flag  on  the 

14  knots;  crew,  300.  Reina  Cristina  being  the  cynosure  of  all 

Isla  de  Cuba,  Capt.  J.  Sidrach,  and  lala  eyes. 
dc  Luzon,  Capt.  J.  de  la  Uerian;    1,030  The  Americans   had   left  their  supply- 
tons  each;  battery,  four  4.7-inch,  four  6-  ships  behind,  and  their  fleet,  according  to 
]K)under,    and    two    3-pounder    rapid-fire  prearranged    plan,    steamed    slowly    past 
guns;  speed,  14  knots;  crew,  200  men  each,  the  enemy.     Meanwhile   the   batteries   of 

General  Leso,  Commander  R.  Benevento,  CavitCi   kept   up   an    incessant    roar,   and 

and    Marques  del   Duero,   Commander    S.  now     Muntojo*s     flag-ship     thundered     a 

Morena  Guerra;  the  former  was  524,  the  deadly  welcome;  while  over  the  American 

latter  500   tons;    batteries,   two  4.7-inch,  flag-ship  was  hoisted  a  code-flag,  with  the 

one  3.5-inch,  and  two  3-pounder  rapid-fire  watchword,  **  Remember  tlie  Maine T  This 

guns;  speed,  11  knots;  crew,  100.  was  the  signal  for  a  concerted  yell  from 

Altogether,    the    Americans    had    four  the  sailors  in  tlie  fleet.     And  thus,  with 

cruisers,  two  gunboats,  one  cutter;  fifty-  colors  flying,  and  with  fire  reserved  till  a 

seven    classified    big    guns,    seventy-four  closer  range  should  make  it  more  effective, 

rapid-firing  guns  and   machine-gims,   and  the  commodore  and  his  brave  officers  bore 

1,808  men.     On  the  other  side  were  seven  down   towards   the   Spaniards,   who   were 

cruisers,  five  gunboats,  two  torpedo-boats;  awaiting  their  approach  with  curiosity  not 

fifty-two  classified  big  guns,  eighty-three  unmixed   with   alarm,   at   the   same   time 

rapid-firing  and  machine  guns,  and  1,948  they    sent    a    thunderous    fusillade    as    a 

men.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Amer-  greeting  to  the  hated  Yankees, 

leans  had  a  few  more  heavy  guns;  but  the  But  the  Americans,  undeterred,  grimly 

Spanish  had  several  more  ships  and  over  kept  their  course,  notwithstanding  one  or 

100  more  men.     They  were  also  assisted  two   mines   exploded    beneath    the   water, 

by  the  powerful  land-batteries,  and  by  the  one  near  the  Raleigh  and  one  beside  the 

knowledge   of   the   exact   distance   of   the  Baltimore.     Again  and  again  the  Spanish 

American   ships.     For   the   latter  had   no  guns  thundered,  until  the  roar  Ix'came  in- 

range-niarks  with  which  to  determine  the  cessant    and    shells    were     bursting    all 

projier    elevation    to    be    given    to    their  around.    When  about  0,000  yards  from  the 

sights.     In  the  American  squadron,  more-  Spanish   fleet  the  commodore  shouted   to 

over,  was  not  a  single  armored  cruiser;  Captain  Gridley,  who  was  in  the  conning 

besides,  the  Spaniards  were  at  their  base  tower:   "Fire  as  soon  as  you  get  ready, 

of  supplies,  while  Commodore  Dewey  was  Gridley." 

more    than    0,000    miles    away    from    all  Hardly  had  he  given   the  word,  which 

aid.     Such  were  the  numl)ers  and  the  dis-  also  was  passed  down  the  line,  when  the 

position  of  the  combatants  now  a1)0ut  to  whole  ship  shivered,  and  the  8-inch  gun 

fight.  in    the   front    turret   burst    into    a    sheet 

With  Old  Glory  flying  at  every  mast-  of     flame,    while    a    dull,    muffled     roar 

head,  and  with  the  beating  of  drums,  the  belched    forth    that    awoke    the    apparent 

American   squadron,   after  a  brief  recon-  torj)or  of  the  whole  fleet  to  instant  ac- 

noitring  dcHour  in  the  harbor,  sailed  in  a  tivity. 

strai^rht  line  past  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Baltimore  and  the  Boston  now  t«>ok 

Fach  ship  was  to  hold  its  fire  until  near  up    the   cue,    and    sent    their    fremendous 

enough  to  inflict  the  most  damage,  when  shells   crashing   into  the  rnt'iny,   who   re- 

as  many  shots  should  be  fired  as  ]K)ssible.  plied   vociferously.     The   din   was   d«'afen- 

Then  to  steam  as  quickly  as  possible  out  in^^  and  over  and  around  all  the  American 

of  effective  ran^re:  to  wheel  and  return —  shij)s  was  the  shrink  and  sm'jiin  c)f  ter- 

keeping   close    to    the    opposite    shore — to  rifying  shells.     Some  of  these  fell  upon  the 

the  original  point  of  starting,  when  the  decks,  wmie  smashe<l   into  the  woo<lw«)rk, 

same  mancpuvre  was  to  be  repeated — and  but,  as  if  providentially,  not  an  Americnn 

so   again   and   again   till   the  enemy   was  was  hit. 

destroyed  or  defcatcfl.  "  Op^-n  with  all  the  puns."  signalle<l  the 

On  the  Spanish  fl<»et,  too,  all  was  bustle  commodore;   and  all   the  ships  joined   to- 

and  preparation;   the  national  flag,  that  gether  in  a  roaring  chorus,  as  if  Cerberus 
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snd  all  the  dogs  of  hell  had  opened  their  shell   crushed  tfiroiigli   the   bowels  of  the 

night;  throats.  ship  and  there  exploded,  hurling  its  dead- 

And  thus,  with  incessant  firing,  the  bat-  ly    contents    all    round,    while    from    the 

tie- line    passed   the   whole    length   of   the  shattered    deck    rose    columns    of    steam, 

stationary     Spanish     fleet,     then     slowly  mingled     with     human     fragments.     The 

swung  round  and  began  the  return  to  its  ship,   now  completely   disabled,   continued 

starting-point,  keeping  up  the  same  llash  her  retreat.     Sixty  of  her  crew  had  been 

and    clatter,    the    Spaniards    responding  killed,  and  had  she  continued  longer  with- 

furiously.     It   was    at    this   time   that   a  in   the   Amerieans'   range  all   would   have 

shot  passed  clean  through  the  Baltimore,  met  a  like  fate. 

though,    fortunately,    no   one    was    hurt.  Meanwhile,   the    little   I'l'trel   was   en- 
Lieutenant    Brumby   had    the   signal   hal-  gaged  in  a  duct  with  two  Spunisl]  torpedo- 
yard  shot  out  of  his  hands;  while  on  the  boats,  headed  for  the  American  line.    One 
Boston   a   shell   burst 
in    the   Btatc-rooMi    of 
Ensign  Dod ridge,  and 

through   the   Boston's 
foremast. 

During  the  third 
round  the  Raleigh 
was  carried  by  the 
strong  current  against 
the  bows  of  two  of 
the  Spanish  cruisers, 
where  all  i 
seemed  too  bcwildereil 
to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunity. 
Captain  Coughlan. 
however,  did  not  looc 
his  presence  of  mind. 
but  poured  a  destruc- 
tive broadside  into  (.lie 
enemy.  His  vessel  wa'i 
then  carried  back  into 
the  li 


5   she   chased   t 
)ught  shelte 


While    this   fierce 

combat     was     waging  wbhok  or 

the  Reina  CrUtinn 

moved  out  of  the  Spanish  line  and  made  of   (lies 

direct  tor   the   American   llag-ship,  which  Ihc  erev 

hurled  a  perfect  tornado  of  steel  into  the  their    abandoned    vessel 

approaching    cruiser,    her    immense    hulk  pieces     by     the     daring    American.      The 

being  soon  riddled  with  large  holes,  where  other  advanced  to  wilhin  GOO  .vards  of  the 

the  8-ineh  shells  bad  entered.     The  port-  (llympin.   braving  the  storm  of  shot   and 

bridge,  where  Ailmitiil  Montojo  was  uland-  shell   that   threatened   to   overwhelm   her. 

ing.  was  also  struck,  but  he  bnivHy  stuck  As  It  was,  a  chell  ploughed  i(s  way  into 

to  his  post,  while  ton  after  ton  of  hIccI  her    middle,    where    it    e.xploileil.      From 

fell  upon  the  deck.  stem   to   stern   she   shivered,  gave   a   for- 

No  ship,  however,  conid  withstand  such  ward  plunge,  and  sank  lieuealb  Ihc  waves. 
a    fire,   and    the    gallant    Rcina    drinlina       The  Hiillimorr,  too.  wa«  eiiKiiged  in  an 

turned    round    and    lunde    for   Ihc    shore,  encounler  with   the  Ciistilla  that  resulted 

As  she  swung  round  Captiiin  fJridlcy  gave  most  disastrously  to   the   latter,   for   she 

her   a   parting   shot   that   caused   her    to  was  soon  a  blaiiing  wreck. 
tremble  and  stagger,  while  the  250-pound        Five   times   the   American   fleet   passed 
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in  front  of  the  enemy,  keeping  up  the  were  both  on  fire,  and  the  Mindanao 
same  deadly  fire  that  showed  only  too  beached  not  far  from  Cavite. 
well  the  results  of  American  training  and  Admiral  Montojo  had  meanwhile  trans- 
marksmanship.  And  though  the  Spanish  lerred  his  fUig  to  tlie  Isla  dc  Cuba;  and 
guns  in  the  ships  and  the  forts  ceased  the  Baltimore,  leaving  tlie  American  line, 
rattling  not  an  instant,  they  neither  dis-  made  straight  for  his  former  llag-ship, 
concerted  nor  damaged  in  the  least  the  which  threw  a  torrent  of  shells  towanU 
Americans.  It  was  now  a  quarter  to  the  intrepid  American.  The  lialtimorr.j 
eight,  and  so  dense  was  the  smoke  hang-  however,  notwithstanding  that  a  few  of 
ing  over  the  waters  that  it  was  imiws-  these  deadly  missiles  exploded  on  her  deck, 
sible  for  the  Americans  to  distinguish  wounding  eiglit  of  Iht  cn-w.  continued  her 
not  alone  the  enemy's  ships,  but  their  course  till  witliin  'Jj.iUO  yanls  of  her  an- 
own  vessels,  and  the  signals,  too.  tagonist.     llicn  from  licr  decks  she  finMl 

The   commodore   now   wisely   concluded  a  broudsi<lc  at  the  Spaniard.     There  was 

to  stop  for  a  while  the  fighting,  and  allow  an  ominous  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 

bis  men  a  chance  to  take  some  breakfast;  and  both  Spaniards  an<l  Americans  wait- 

for  the  brave   fellows,  after  their   morn-  ed  anxiously  for  the  smoke  to  lift.     Sud- 

ing's  hard  work,  were  hungry  as  wolves;  denly,  all  saw  a  sight  that  struck  every 

so  the  signal   **  cease   firing"  was  given,  man    in    both    lleets    with    terror,    for    it 

and  the  ships  were  headed  for  the  eastern  f-eemed    the    probable    fate    of    all.     The 

side  of  the  bay,  near  the  trans|M)rt  ships.  Cristina  shot  into   the  air  and   then   fell 

It  is  related   that   the  Spaniards   were  back  upon   the  waves  with  a   thund«'rf>us 

exceedingly   relieved   when    they   saw   the  crash,  while  a  thousand  frasjnients  of  men 

Americans   in — as  they   thought — full   re-  ami    timl)ers — promiscuously    mingled    in 

treat,   and    many   of   them    stood   on    the  awful    confusion — were    whirling   through 

decks    and    cheered,    thinking    they    had  the. air.     Down  into  the  wares  she  sank — 

gaine<i  the  victory.  that  gallant  man-of-war — tlie  pride  of  the 

When  the  various  commanders  came  on  Spanish  fleet — down  into  the  deep  blue  sea. 

board  to  rei>ort  to  Commodore  Dewey,  it  Upon   the   surface,   amid   tons  of   lloating 

was  found  that  not  a  ship  was  disabled,  dObris,    100    sailors    >trug<;1ed    for    life; 

not  a  gun  out  of  order,  not  a  man  killed  many  sank  to  rise  no  more;   some,  liow- 

or  injured.     It  is  true  Frank  H.  Randall,  ever,    succeeded    in    reaching   one   of    the 

the  engineer  of  the  McCullovh,  died  from  adjacent  consorts. 

heart-disease  as  the  fleet  steamed  j)ast  Tlie  lUiUimorCy  aided  by  the  Olympia 
Corregidor,  but  this  was  not  in  any  wise  and  the  I*ah'ifih,  now  kept  up  a  deadly 
due  to  the  engagement.  Many  miraculous  fire  on  the  Juan  dr  Austria,  which  an- 
eseai)e8,  indet^l,  are  relate<l:  and  it  is  swered  this  terribh'  fusillade  with  inter- 
really  wonderful  that  no  serious  casual-  mittent  volleys,  that  s|M>ke  well  for  the 
ties  took  place.  The  sailors,  as  may  easily  courage,  but  ]X)orly  for  the  aim,  of  her 
be  imagined,  were  nearly  wild  with  joy;  gunners. 

and,   as   all   hands   were   piiK'<l   to   break-        It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Raln'ffh 

fast,    the    decks    were    gay    with    merry  sent  a  shell  erasliin;:  throu'jh  the  (»ther's 

jackies    improvising   a    dance   of   victory,  centre,    exploding    her    magazine:    in    an 

while  th*^  strains  of   Yankrc   Doodle  and  instant  *;lie  M-eine^l  a  crater  of  jlaiiic,  and 

the  Star-S/Htntflrd  Banner  tilled  the  morn-  sjink  back  like  the  Cristina,  a  total  wre<'k. 

ing  air.     Cheery  was  that  breakfast,  and  Her   flying   fragments   also   inflicte*!    such 

sweet,  ah,  sweet,  was  the  three  hours'  rest  damage    \i\yon    the    gunlxKit     /•.7     Cnrrro, 

so  nobly  earned!  which  lay  be«*ide  her,  that  she  was  eom- 

At    10.4')   the  lK>atswain8*  whistles  and  pletely  disabled.     The   Pttrrl  gave  her   a 

the  drums  annouiUHHl  the  renewal  of  the  fini^hinir  slud.  that  closcil  her  brief  career. 

battle.     Instantly  every  man   was  at   his  Another    Spanish    jrunlKiat,    the    iirnrral 

|K)st,  eager  to  finish   the  job  so  well   In*-  Leo,    also    set    out    to    accomplish    great 

gun.     Again   the  Am«'rican  squadron  was  things,  but  the  Concord,  with  a  few  «jond 

head(>d   towards   the  enemy's  battle  -  line;  shots,    put    a    quietus    upon    her    warlike 

but  several  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  now  ambitirm,  and.   like   her   sister  ships,  she 

disabled,    the    Criniina   and    the    Vast  ilia  too  was  soon  a  floating  wreck. 
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Mennwliilp,  the  ISoslon  was  engaged  in  nnU  tlie  aurretiiler  of  the  Rpaniah  Beet,  the 
a  duel  wilK  tlio  Velaxco.  C'Hptuiii  Wildca,  kitteriea  kept  up  an  inceHsaiit  fire.  The 
of  the  foriiitr.  stood  on  llie  hridge  of  Aiticheana  now  turned  thuir  attention  to 
Ilia  ship  vi^uroiiely  fanning  willi  b.  palm-  tlli^se,  and  spte<ltly  alleni'i-d  them.  The 
leaf  fun;  for  it  was  a  hot  niuruiiig.  and  Vitrei  was  left  hi'liind  to  complete  the  de- 
it  wiiH  (he  eu  plain's  policy  to  keep  I'ool.  struetion  of  the  smaller  gunboats.  This 
Hie  Velaso  responded  to  the  Hunton'a  che  did  moat  elTectually. 
broadsides  but  feehly.  Then  with  a  As  the  CnvilC- arsenal  unfurled  the  white 
plunge  she  eareened  to  one  side  and  sunk  flag,  the  command  "  Cease  firing "  was 
heavily,  her  crew  having  aearcely  enoHgh  given,  and  the  various  Amerieaji  eom- 
time  to  escape  to  the  adjacent  shore.  The  mandera  once  more  gathered  on  the  flag- 
Ca^lilla  had  already  lieen  net  on  fire  and  ship,  their  men  cliccring  tlieniaelvea 
scuttled  by  lier  crew,  to  prevent  her  maga-  liourNC. 
/tne  from  ex]>lodin^. 

The  Don  .Xnlonia  ilc  L'lloir.  which  was 
engaged  with  Ihe  Oh/mpin  and  the  HoMton, 
though  tiiidleil  with  »hcllii  and  on  fire  in 
a  dozen  piai-es.  refnsiil  to  snrreniler.  Her 
gallant  (i>niniander,  liobion,  aluck  to  his 
^lilp  U>  the  very  last 


colors  flying, 
bravery.  Another  ves- 
sel had  hauled  down 
her  lla;;.  but  when  ii 
lioat'a  ercw  from  the 
ilcOulloEh  approach- 
ed to  take  jiossession 
of  her,  she  ti'eaehcr- 
onsly  fired  on  them. 
Suddenly  from  every 
Khip  in  the  Ameiicun 
Meet  there  thuiider.'d 
a  Mvift  and  awful 
retribution.  There 
was  darkneas 


mi.li-  of  Spni, 


A  most  e\ 
Not  <me  ma 
Rlightiv  wonr 
while  the  Bnl 
sulTereii  injni 
a  few  honrs. 

The  S|,ani- 
»lmo«t  annih 

Iraordinnry    victory,    truly! 
1    lo-(t.    ami    only    aix    men 
de<l,   all   on   the   tlatHmore; 
fHioir,  01yn>i>ii<.  and  Raleigh 
es  that  eonid  lie  repaired  in 

1.  on 
atcd. 

the  0 
and  1 

ther  hand,   were 
>st  the  following 

hull. 


nents 


had  rol1e<l 
lothing  but  a 
loaling  frng- 
vere  h'ft  to  iii- 


dicKtc      the 
f.-ile. 

Thus  ship  ofter 
ship  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  met  a  like  fiite, 
until  Admiral  Moii- 
tojo,  on  the  deek  of 
the  deaertcd  and  al- 
most  useless   Jnla   dr. 

Cuba,  took  down  his  colors,  and.  with  a  vessels:  Sunk— Krrna  Crisllna.  Caslillii. 
fi'W  surviving  olllcers,  eseapeil  to  the  J>on  Anloiila  di;  Vtltm;  burned — Don  Juan 
shore.  ''<^  AHutria,  lula  dr.  Kuzon,  lula  Hr  Cuba, 

But,    notwithstanding    the    liestruetion    General    hrzo,    Marqurs    di-l    Duero,    El 
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Corrco,  Telasco,  and  fala  (fe  Ifindanoo;  vocated  ineaBures  for  the  extinction  of 
captured  Manila,  and  Rcveral  tuge  and  slavery  in  the  republic.  From  1852  until 
amall  launches.  Besides  this,  the  enemy  his  death  he  U'as  president  of  Antiwb  Col- 
lost  more  than  AGO  men.  v        lege,   Ohio.      Dr.    Jliinn's    unnuiil    reports 

On  the  day  follonin^  the  cnga^tement, 
the  squadron  retiirnnl  to  Cavitf*,  where  it 
took  up  a  permanent  position  until  the 
arrival  of  the  transports  from  America. 
On  May  3  the  Spanish  evacuated  Cavity 
arsenal,  u'hich  was  then  held  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  tieet.  Tlic  ^aiiie  day 
the  batteries  on  Corrcgidur  Island  sur- 
rendered t«  the  Italfifih  and  the  Balti- 
more. And  thus  endeil  the  greatest  naval 
battle  in  American  history. 

Kanley,  Jonx  ^Iars,  naval  ofScer; 
bom  in  Torquay.  Kntfland.  in  IT:>3:  be- 
came a  aeaman  in  early  life;  settled  in 
Uarblehead;  comniandod  a  vessel  in  the 
merehant  service  before  the  Hcvolution- 
ary  War,  and  was  commissioned  captain 
in  the  naval  sertii-e  by  W'ashin^lon  in  the 
fall  of  1775.  He  soon  captured  in  Itostun 
Harbor,  with  tlie  scliooner  Lev,  lliree  valu- 
iible  prizes  laden  with  heavy  guns,  mor- 
tars, and  intrenching  tools,  much  wanted 
by  the  patriots  besieging  Boston.  In  Au- 
gust, 17TC.  CoufTTcss  eommifisioned  him  on  cdueation  denervcdly  nirik  high,  and 
raptain.  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  w>me  of  Ihcm  were  higlily  oxtiilled  in  Ku- 
frigate  Uoncort.  thirty-two  guns,  in  which  rope.  He  died  in  Yellow  Spring*.  O.,  Aug. 
he  captured  the  llritish  mnn-of-war  For.    2,  18.11I. 

The  Hancock  was  captured  in  July,  1777.  Kanning,  Daxiel,  tinanoier:  iKirn  in 
and  JIanley  was  a  prisoner  during  nearly  AHiany.  X.  Y..  Slay  IC.  1S31 ;  received  a 
the  whole  of  the  war.  In  Si'jitemher,  public  school  rdueiition;  was  for  many 
1782,  be  commanded  the  frigate  Hague,  years  connected  with  the  Alliany  .tr'7u>, 
and  cruined  in  the  West  Indies.  lie  died  and  was  also  an  ulllei'r  in  several  linancial 
in  Boston.  Mass..  Feb.  12.  1793.  instilutions.      He    Imiune    eonfipieuously 

Hann,  Horace,  educator:  horn  in  active  in  the  Deinixratic  party  in  l.'<72: 
Franklin.  Moss..  5Iay  4,  179C:  gradu-  was  chairman  of  (be  Xew  York  State 
atcd  at  llrowD  rnivvrsity  in  1S19:  studied  Dcniorratic  L'onvintinn  in  ISRl-Kt:  a  dele- 
law  in  Litchfield.  Conn.,  and  bpifan  prae-  gale  to  the  Xalional  Domoi-ratic  Con- 
tice  in  I>edham  in  IS23:  was  a  member  ventious  of  lS7(i.  HHO.  and  mR4.  and 
of  the  Massachu^ietts  House  of  Represent-  chairman  of  the  eonvcniion  (if  IMRQ.  He 
atives  in  1S23-33.  and  of  the  Senate  in  was  Sirretary  of  Ihi-  I'nileii  Slates 
1833-37.  He  was  always  distinguished  for  Treasury  in  1SS.-.-S7.  He  died  in  AlMny. 
bis  efforts  to  promote  popular  cdueation    X.  V..  Dec.  21.  1S87. 

and  temperance.  He  made  Rostnn  his  Hanafleld,  .Tciii.v  IIfe.mn.vrd.  author: 
residence  in  1933.  and  in  1837-43  was  born  in  Andover.  Vt..  Miirrh  II.  1«2(1:  re- 
secretary  of  the  Mansachusetts  ttoard  of  ceived  an  academie  eilucat'ion:  servi-.!  with 
education.  He  effedeil  salutary  ehangvs  the  Xational  army  in  lH03-(i4:  nmoveil 
in  the  system  of  mliicalion  in  Mnwtarhu-  to  Kan^a^  in  1N^2.  His  publications  in- 
■etls  and  in  the  law-i  jiertaining  to  it.  and  elude  the  first  part  of  a  HUlorii  of  the 
in  1S43  visited  Kuropc  to  examine  the  edu-  .Yc.r  Knuhn-t  Statr«  (with  Austin  .1. 
cational  systems  there.  From  1H4B  to  Cooledgei,  and  .1  flkileh  of  the  t'olilieal 
18.i3  he  was  the  successor  of  John  ()uiney  Hiftorii  of  the  Vniti-d  Rtntra  of  America. 
Adams  in  Congress,  and,  like  him,  ad-    He  died  in  Effingham,  Ku.,  Oct.  20,  1886. 
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Mansfleldy  Joseph  King  Fenno,  mili-  cities.  The  expenditures  in  the  school 
tary  officer;  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  year  then  ended,  of  124  of  the  270  then 
Dec.  22,  1803;  graduated  at  West  Point  reporting',  aggregated  $1,118,406.  Boston, 
in  1822,  and  entered  the  engineer  corps.  New  York,  and  Chicago  have  the  largest 
He  served  as  chief  engineer  under  Gen-  and  best  of  these  schools.  The  fol- 
eral  Taylor  in  the  war  against  Mex-  lowing  comprises  the  principal  branches 
ico,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  his  of  instruction:  Carpentry,  printing, 
services  there.  In  1S53  he  was  inspector-  broom-making,  mechanical  drawing,  free- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel;  in  hand  drawing,  wood-turning,  clay  model- 
May,  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-gen-  ling,  forging,  pattern-making,  electricity, 
eral,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  city  sewing,  cooking,  blacksmithing,  general 
of  Washington,  which  he  thoroughly  forti-  machine-shop  work,  shoemaking,  brick-lay- 
fied;  was  promoted  major-general  of  ing,  engineering,  plumbing,  basket-weav- 
volunteers,  July  18,  1862;  and  took  com-  ing,  metal  moulding,  tailoring,  cabinet- 
mand  of  the  corps  formerly  under  General  making,  painting,  hygiene  and  nursing, 
Banks.  With  that  he  went  into  the  bat-  baking,  sloid  farm  and  garden  work, 
tie  of  Antietam,  and  was  mortally  wound-  sheet-metal  work,  power  weaving,  cotton 
ed  early  in  the  day,  dying  Sept.  18.  spinning,  textile  designing,  woollen  and 
Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Lord,  worsted  spinning,  embroidering,  fresco 
jurist;  born  in  Scone,  Perthshire,  Scot-  painting,  architectural  drawing,  t«leg- 
hind.  March  2,  1705;  was  chief-justice  of  ruphy,  and  vise-work, 
the  King's  Bench  in  1756-88;  and  in  tlie  Manufactures,  Colonial.  As  soon  as 
famous  Somerset  case  decided  that  slavery  the  American  colonies  began  to  manufact- 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  ure  for  themselves,  they  encountered 
He  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  the  jealousy  of  the  English  manufactur- 
He  died  in  Highgate,  England,  March  20,  ers.  The  act  of  1663  extended  to  the 
1793.  See  Slavery  (1771).  "vent  of  English  woollens,  and  other  man- 
Manual  Training  Schools.  An  inter-  ufactures  and  commodities."  In  1699 
csting  feature  in  the  development  of  the  Parliament  declared  that  "  no  wool,  yam, 
educational  system  of  the  United  States  or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  American 
is  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  manual  plantations  should  be  shipped  there,  or 
or  industrial  training.  The  twentieth  even  laden,  in  order  to  be  transported 
century  opened  with  this  form  of  instruc-  thence  to  any  place  whatever."  This  was 
tion  in  operation  in  nearly  all  of  the  the  beginning  of  restrictions  on  our  colo- 
large  cities  in  the  country,  and  as  a  part  nial  manufactures.  In  1719  the  House  of 
of  the  public  -  school  system ;  and  the  Commons  said  that  "  the  erecting  of  man- 
technical  schools  were  giving  the  most  ufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen 
practical  instruction  in  the  branches  of  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain." 
industrial  work  that  the  new  business  in-  The  colonies  continually  increased  in  popu- 
terests  and  conditions  of  the  country  lation,  and  in  the  products  of  their  in- 
rendered  the  most  advantageous  to  young  dustry  and  economy,  and  complaints  from 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  school  vear  interested  persons  were  constantlv  made 
1902,  the  United  States  bureau  of  educa-  to  the  British  government  that  they  were 
tion  received  reports  from  163  manual  or  not  only  carrying  on  trade,  but  setting  up 
industrial  training  -  schools,  of  which  manufactories  detrimental  to  Great  Brit- 
thirty-nine  were  exclusively  for  Indian  ain.  In  1731  the  House  of  Commons  di- 
children.  These  schools  combined  were  rected  the  board  of  trade  to  inquire  and 
giving  training  to  40,269  pupils,  of  whom  report  respecting  the  matter.  They  report- 
29,183  were  boys  and  20,086  girls.  For  ed  that  paper,  iron,  flax,  hats,  and  leather 
this  total  attendance  there  were  559  were  manufactured  in  the  colonies;  that 
teachers.  In  the  schools  for  Indians  there  were  more  manufactories  set  up  in 
there  were  4.266  boys  and  3,252  girls.  An  the  colonies  northward  of  Virginia,  "par- 
evidence  of  the  popularity  and  growth  of  ticularly  in  New  England,"  than  in  any 
this  form  of  education  is  found  in  the  fact  other  of  the  British  colonies;  that  they 
that  in  1890  it  was  given  in  thirty-seven  were  capable  of  supplying  their  own  wants 
cities,  and  at  the  close  of   1902  in  270  in  manufactured  goods,  and  therefore  det- 
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rimeiital  to  Itritisli  intertstH.  und 
1l-«h  ile|)«nil<:nt  on  tlie  iiiiillier-to 
Tbe  coinimny  of  hutters  in  lyimlcir 
plained  lliut  luij-v  nuinlxTn  of  hm> 
nianiifacliii'pd  in  New  Kn;;land.  ur 
porlnl  to  fdri'i^rn  t-ountrit-s;  und  lli 
their  intintnrc  an  art  nf  l>iirliiiNi(-ii 
prociiied  in  1732.  not  i)]il,v  to  jiri-v<'Ti 
exportation,  and  to  iiri'iciit  tlivir 
carried  from  unt;  colony  lo  uuotlivr, 


made    ited   the  erti'tion   or   cmlin 

an.^  of  any 
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rcBtrain.  to  a  <'crlain  extent,  the  inanii-  jirpKsive ;  and  Minic  of  (lie 
facture  of  them  ill  the  colonics.  Thej 
were  forbidden  be  in™  Bhipped.  or  ever 
laden  li[Hin  a  borne  or  cart,  with  nn  in 
tent  to  be  ex|iorlcd  lo  any  place  whnlpcer 
The  cnlonial  hattern  were  forbidden  to  cm 
ploy   more   than    two   npprenlires   al    Ihi 

winic  time:  ami  no  nexro  was  pcrmitti'd  to    mem  to  tiie  an. .prion  nr  such  unmet  mi'as- 
work  at  llie  biisinesi..  lire:-.     Mr.  <'liild.  no  d.mbt.  e\pri-i-i'd  the 

In   lT.iO  an  act  was  |iasscd   pernnttinj;    conviction*  of  the  Kn-iiisb  niin.!  when  he 
pie  and  liar  iron  to  be  imported  from  the    wrote,  in    1(170.  that  "New  Kn;;lan<l   w.t- 
colooicB  to  London  duty  free,  but  proliih-    the    most    prejudicial    plantation    to    the 
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kingdom."  In  fact,  the  people  of  England  in  1855  as  an  instructor;  and  since  1856 
from  an  early  period  regarded  the  North  has  been  professor  of  English  language 
American  colonies,  particularly  those  of  and  comparative  philology  there.  He  has 
New  England,  as  their  rivals  in  naviga-  also  served  the  college  as  adjunct  pro- 
tion  and  trade.  Child  declared  that  "  there  fessor  of  belles-lettres  and  English  lit- 
is nothing  more  prejudicial,  and  in  i)ros-  erature;  lecturer  on  constitutional  and 
pect  more  dangerous  to  any  mother-king-  Eoman  law,  and  librarian.  In  1891  he 
doni,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  succeeded  James  Russell  Lowell  as  presi- 
colonies,  plantations,  and  j)rovinccs."  Dr.  dont  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
Davenant,  who  wrote  later,  was  in  ac-  of  America.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
cordance  with  these  views  of  Child.  The  Litt.D.  and  D.C.L.  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
proceedings  of  the  British  government  were  vcrsity,  in  1896,  being  one  of  six  per- 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  sons  only  who  have  ever  been  honored 
these  writers.  It  is  believed  that  Adam  with  these  degrees  by  Cambridge.  Profess- 
Smith  (1770)  was  the  first  English  writer  or  March  was  president  of  the  American 
who  dared  to  deny,  not  only  the  policy.  Philological  Association  in  1873-74  and 
but  the  justice  of  these  features  in  the  1805-96;  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Associa- 
British  colonial  system.  tion  in  1876-99;  and  of  the  Modern  Lan- 

Marbois,  Fuanc^ois  de  Baude,  Marquis  guages  Association  in  1891-93.    He  is  au- 

DE,  diplomatist ;  l)orn  in  Metz,  France,  Jan.  thor    of    The   Relation    of    the   Study   of 

31,    1745;    obtained    (1779)    the   appoint-  Jurisprudence  to  the  Orifjin  and  Progress 

ment  of  secretary  of  legation  to  the  United  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy;   Uamilton's 

States;  and  became  the  principal  agent  in  Theory  of  Perception  and  Philosophy  of 

the  most  important  operations  of  the  em-  the    Conditioned;    A    Method    of    Philo- 

bassy  while  Luzerne  was  minister.     After  logical  Study  of  the  English  Language; 

the  return  of  the  latter  Marbois  remained  A    Parser   and    Analyzer   for   Beginners ; 

as  charg4  d-affaires^  and  resided  in  Amer-  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saofon 

iea  until   1785,  arranging  all  the  French  Language;  Anglo-Saxon  Readers,     He  is 

consulates.     He  was  afterwards  appointed  author  of  Latin  Hymns,  etc. 

Intendant  of  Ranto  Domingo,  and  returned  Marconi,  Guglielmo,  electrician;  born 

to  France  in   1790,  when  he  was  sent  as  in  Marzabooto,  Italy,  Sept.  23,  1875;  was 

ambassador  to  the  German  Diet.     Having  educated   at  the  Universities  of   Bologna 

olfencU'd  the  ruling  party  in  the  course  of  and  Padua;  began  experimenting  in  elec- 

thc  fiiTco  French  Revolution,  he  was  con-  tricity  in  1890.     He  invented  a  system  of 

demned  to  exile  at  Cayenne.     On  his  re-  wireless  telegraphy,  the  use  of  which  he 

turn,  Bonaparte,  then  First  ("onaul,  nomi-  tried  to  sell  to  the  United  States  govern- 

nated  him  as  the  first  councillor  of  state,  ment.     In    1899   he   came   to   the    United 

and  in  1801  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  States  and  used  this  system  in  reporting 

treasury.     He  successfully  ne^'otiated  the  election  returns  in  1900,  and  the  contest 

sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  for  the  Americans  Cup  in  1901.     Constant 

1803.     He  served  in  conspicuous  posts  in  improvements  have  been  made  during  the 

civil  life,  and  was  among  the  first  of  the  period  of  1901  to  1905. 

senators  who  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Marcou,  Jules,  geologist;  born  in  Sa- 

Napoleon  in  1814.     I^uis  XVIII.  created  lins,  Jura,  France,  April   20,    1824;   was 

him  peer  and  made  him  keeper  of  the  seals  educated  in  Paris,  and  while  travelling  in 

in  1815.     Soon  after  that  he  was  created  Switzerland    became    interested    in    scien- 

a   marquis.     On    Napoleon's   return    from  tific   investigation.     In    1846  he  was  ap- 

Elba,  Marlwis  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  pointed  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 

After  the  revolution  of  July.  1830.  he  took  mineralogy  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1847 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ix)uis  Philippe,  travelling   geologist    for    the    Jardin    dea 

He  died  in  Paris.  Jan.  14,  1837.  Plantes,  in  Paris.    It  was  under  this  last 

March,  Francis  Andrew,  philologist;  appointment  that  he  came  to  the  United 
born  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1825;  States,  and  with  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  vis- 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1845,  and  ited  the  region  around  Lake  Superior  in 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1850.  1848.  During  the  following  year  he 
He  entered  the  service  of  Lafayette  College  studied  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
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Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Canadian  prov-  Troy  Budget,  a  leading  Democratic  news- 
inces.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1850,  paper.  In  1821  he  was  adjutant-general 
but  was  soon  again  in  the  United  States,  of  the  State,  and  State  comptroller  in 
and  in  1853  entered  the  service  of  the  gov-  1823.  He  was  made  associate  justice  of 
emment.  He  was  the  first  geologist  to  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  1829; 
cross  the  American  continent,  and  during  was  United  States  Senator  from  1831  to 
his  trip  he  made  a  section  map  of  the  1833;  and  governor  from  1833  to  1839. 
thirty-fifth  parallel  from  the  Mississippi  In  1839-42  he  was  a  commissioner  to  de- 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1861-C4  he  had  cide  upon  the  claims  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
charge  of  the  division  of  paleontologj'  in  emment,  and  in  1845-49  was  Secretary  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoologj',  an  War.  Governor  Marcy  opposed  all  inter- 
institution  which  he  founded  in  conjunc-  ference  with  slavery;  was  Secretary  of 
tion  with  Professor  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge,  State  from  1853  to  1857,  while  the  sub- 
Mass.  His  publications  include  Rccher-  ject  of  slavery  was  in  fearful  agitation; 
chc8  giologiqucH  sur  la  Jura  Halinoia;  and  was  a  plain  man,  possessed  of  a  clear 
Geological  Map  of  the  United  States  and  mind,  good  judgment,  and  great  integrity. 
British  Provinces  of  Xorth  America;  He  died  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  July  4. 
Geology    of    Xorth    America;    Geological  1857. 

Map  of  the  World;  A  Catalogue  of  Geo-  Mareuil,  Pierre  de.     See  Jesuit  Mis- 

logical  Maps  of  America^  etc.     He  died  in  signs. 

Paris,  France,  April   16,  1898.  Maria  Christina.     See  Alfonso  XIII. 

Marcy,    Randolph    Barnes,    military  Marine   Corps,    United  States.     The 

officer:    born   in  Greenwich,   Mass.,   April  United    States   Marine   ^"  rps   was   estab- 

0,  1812;  graduated  at  the  United  States  lished  in  Kevolutionary  times.     Congress, 

Military     Academy      and      commissioned  in  November,  1775,  authorized  the  enlist- 

brevet   second   lieutenant   in   the   5th    In-  ment  of  two  battalions  of  marines.    After 

fantry  in  July,   1832;   promoted  to  first  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 

lieutenant  in  1837;  captain  in  1840;  major  formation  of  the  nation,  the  Marine  Corps 

and  paymaster  in   1859;   colonel  and  in-  became  a   permanent  arm  of  the  service 

spector-general  in  1861;  brigadier-general  by  the  act  of  July  11,  1798,  which  "  es- 

and   inspector-general    in    1878;   and  was  tablished  and  organized  a  marine  corps." 

retired  Jan.  2,  1881.     At  the  beginning  of  Since  then  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  lia- 

the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  a  briga-  ble,    under   the    President's   direction,   to 

dier- general  of  volunteers;  was  chief  of  do   duty   in    forts   and    garrisons   of   the 

staff   to   General   McClellan    (his   son-in-  United ' States,   on   the  sea-coast,  or  any 

law)   till  1863;  and  served  principally  on  other  duty  on  shore.     Tlje  marines,  when 

inspection    duty    through    the    war.     He  enlisted,  are  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt 

died    in    Orange,    N.    J.,    Nov.    22,    1887.  or  contract.     The  corps  has  no  regimental 

General    Marcy   was   author   of   Explora-  organization,  but  it  may  be  formed  into 

tions  of  the  Red  Rirrr  in  JS-'}2;  The  Prai-  as    many    companies    or    detachments    as 

rie  Traveller;  and  Thirty  Years  of  Army  the   President  may  direct.     Tlie   marines 

Life  on  the  Border.  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  laws  and 

Marcy,  William  Learned,  statesman;  regulations  of  the  navy,  except  when  de- 
born  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  tached  by  order  of  the  President  for  ser- 
1786;  graduate<l  at  Brown  University  vice  in  the  army,  when  they  are  subject 
in  1808,  and  taught  school  in  Newport,  to  thn  rules  presoril>e<l  for  the  army.  The 
R.  I.,  for  a  while.  He  l)epan  the  practice  position  of  the  corps  has  risen  in  impor- 
of  law  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  as  an  otlloer  of  tance  and  respect,  as  it  has  greatly  in- 
militia,  volunteered  his  service's  in  the  croased  sinoo  the  establi«ihing  of  this' part 
War  of  1812.  He  had  the  honor  of  tak-  of  the  servicp.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
ing  the  first  prisoners  captured  on  land,  in  1898  the  ofileers  and  mon  of  tlio  corps 
by  seizing,  Oct.  22.  1812.  a  corp**  of  Cana-  greatly  dislimruished  themselves  in  the 
dian  militia  at  St.  Regis.  Their  flag  was  initial  land  operations  in  the  Santiago 
the  first  trophy  of  the  kind  captured  dur-  campaign,  and  also  in  the  first  movement 
ing  the  war.  In  1816  Captain  Marcy  was  of  foreign  forces  on  Chinese  territory  in 
recorder  of  Troy,  where  also  he  edited  the  1900.    In  1901  the  oflScial  force  consisted 
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of  one  brigadicr-geDersI  commandant,  a 
general  stalT  of  ten  oMcerH,  five  colonels, 
five  lieuteDanl-colonelg.  ten  majors,  fifty- 
nine  captains,  fifly-eight  lieuteniintH  and 
fifty-three  second  iieulenanls.  The  total 
for(«  comprised  211  oHiccrij  and  0,000  men. 
Harion,  Filancis,  military  oITicit;  born 
near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  in  1732;  died 
Ktb,  20,  1703.  At  the  a{;e  of  sixteen, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  Uie 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  foundered  at  sea, 
and  he  was  rescued  only  when  several  of 
the  crew,  who,  with  himself,  had  taken  to 
the  boat,  had  died  of  slaivation.  Work- 
ing on  a  farm  until  1759,  that  year  he 
joined  an  expedition  against  the  Chero- 
keea.  In  17lil  he  waa  made  a  captain, 
under  Colonel  Grant.  He  led  the  forlorn 
hope  in  the  battle  of  Etchowee,  and  waa 
among  the  few  who  escaped  death.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Marion  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina' 
Provincial  Conm'ess;  heeaine  a  captain  of 
Provincial  troops;  served  aa  major  in  de- 
fence of  Fort  Sullivan;  and  was  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  his  regiment  at  Savannah 
in  1770.  and  at  the  Kiege  of  Charleston. 
Appointed    a    brigadiei--{,'enerol    in     1780, 


"  Colonel  Marion,"  wrote  Coruwallis,  "  so 
wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
there  waa  scarcely  an  inhohitant  between 
the  Santee  and  Pedee  that  was  not  in  arm.* 


against  us."  Rome  parties  even  crosaed 
the  Santee  and  carried  ten*or  to  the  gates 
of  Charleston.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
Marion's  great  e:iploits  was  near  Xelaon'a 
Ferry,  on  the  Wiinlee,  on  Auj;.  20,  1780, 
two  days  after  Williams's  exploit  at  Mua- 
grove's  Slill.  At  dawn  on  that  day  a 
llritish  ]>arty,  with  ISO  piiscmers  of  the 
Maryland  line,  captured  from  Gates  near 
Camden  (see  Gates,  Horatio)  ,  were  cross- 
the  ferry,  oi 


hi  began  his  famous  pirllsan  eareel   « 
only  si-iteen  men 

He  had  gTthered  mini   pirtl^ns  to 
standard   while   C<irn«alli-.   * 
out  his  reign  of  leiror  in  ^oulh  Cnroli 


the  route  from  Camden  to  Charleston, 
when  Marinn  and  his  men  sprang  upon 
the  guard  liheintcd  the  prL«on(rs  and  cap- 
tuied  twent*  sii  of  tlit  c-.cort 

M  II  LOU  and  his  bngide  uhieied  iietory 
aftfi  \iaoij  over  bands  of  Tones  and 
lind'.b  inioug  the  swamps  of  the  Santee, 
and  late  in  (kfoliei  llin  pushed  forward 
to  a^-.iil  the  liiitixli  gariiion  at  treorge- 
tonn  on  ^\1n1aM  It  i\  foi  the  pui  |>oac  of 
ohliiniiig  neic-irv  supjilita  This  was 
an  uTiu'iual  and  sirious  undeitiking  for 
thin.  The  gaLr]^on  was  on  tht  nleit,  and 
111  a  spiere  ikii  mish  ii  ith  a  large  party 
near  the  town  M  inon  wi<<  iipuNcd  H« 
th(n  retired  to  'snow's  isHnd  at  the  eon 
fluenee  of  Iinclis  Creek  and  the  Pedee 
]!nei  where  in  n  most  secluded  spot  he 
fi\ed  hi"  tamp  and  strengthened  its  nat- 
ural defences  It  was  chieMy  high  iner 
BH Hiiip  co( ei ed  « ith  forest  tiecs  and 
a1  oiinding  wilh  game  From  that  snamp 
fi'>tncs4  the  partisan  sent  out  or  led  ex- 
pfdiliims  vbich  for  many  weeks  aceom- 
]iliahed  nnr\ellouB  results  bv  celerity  of 
liioiemints  stealthinit's  of  approaches  to 
ing  the  enemv  and  the  suddenness  and  fierce- 
lu  n(ss  of  the  blons  It  uas  in  allusion  to 
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these  movements  that  Bryant  wrote  in  his  reserved,  and  very  modest,  he  was  exceed- 

Song  of  Marions  Men:  inp^Iy   captivating?   in   manner.      His   resi- 
dence was  at  Pond  Bluir,  on  the  Santee, 

•♦  A  moment  In  the  British  camp—  near  Nelson's  Ferrv.    It  was  built  bv  him- 

»  \T'?f°^":fi?ilrf^J';«f  self  soon  after  his'marriago,  and  there  he 

Back  to  the  path  lew*  loreRt,  .,      ,.              , 

Before  the  break  of  day."  and  his  yoiinjj  wife  dispensed   most  gen- 
erous hospitality.     He  died  Feb.  27,  17U5. 

The  British  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  Markham,  Edwin,  poet;   born  in  Ore- 

and  the  destruction  of  Marion's  camp  be-  gon  City,  Or.,  in  1852;  spent  his  boyhood 

came,  with  them,  an  object  of  vital  im-  on  a   cattle  ranch   in  central   California; 

portance.  received   a   normal    school    and    collegiate 

Tarleton  was  employed  by  Cornwallis  education;  and  studied  law.  but  ni-ver 
in  searching  out  partisan  corps,  such  as  practised.  He  was  employed  in  the  black- 
Marion's  and  Sumter's.  He  performed  the  smith  trade  for  a  time,  and  then  engaged 
orders  of  his  general  with  fidelity.  When,  in  educational  work,  becoming  superin- 
on  one  occasion,  he  set  out  to  pursue  tendent  of  the  schools  of  California.  Since 
Marion,  Cornwallis  wrote  (Nov.  5,  1780)  :  1800  he  has  l)een  i»rincipal  of  the  Observa- 
"  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  get  at  tion  School  of  the  University  of  California 
Mr.  Marion."  On  that  march  Tarleton  at  Oakland.  Mr.  ;Markliam  owns  one  of 
and  his  corps  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  the  largest  and  best  srlectrd  private  libra- 
destroyed  all  the  corn  from  Camden  to  ries  in  the  State.  He  has  occasionally 
Nelson's  Ferry:  beat  the  widow  of  a  gen-  contributed  to  leading  magazines  for 
eral  officer  because  she  would  not  tell  many  years;  and  is  most  widely  known  by 
where  Marion  was  encamped,  and  burned  his  poem,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  which 
her  dwelling  and  wasted  everything  alK)ut,  was  inspired  by  Millet's  painting  of  that 
not  leaving  her  even  a  change  of  raiment,  name,  and  was  first  published  in  the  San 
All  along  the  line  of  their  march  were  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan.  8.  1800.  This 
seen  groups  of  houseless  women  and  cliil-  work  was  followed  by  various  fugitive 
dren,  who  had  enjoyed  the  comforts  afl'ord-  poems,  and  The  Man  with  the  line  and 
ed  by  ample  fortunes  before  the  destroyer  Other  Poems,  In  1001  he  inscribed  the 
came,  sitting  around  fires  in  the  open  air.  poem,  Jnasmueh,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Marion,  on  the  contrary,  although  equally  Baron  and  Baroness  de  llirsch. 
alert,  was  always  humane.  In  September,  Markham,  WiujANt,  colonial  govcrn- 
1780,  a  band  of  200  Tories  were  sent  to  or;  born  in  England  aWnit  lO.'?.').  When 
surprise  him.  With  only  fifty-three  men,  William  Penn,  who  was  his  first  cousin, 
he  first  surprised  a  part  of  his  pursuers  secured  the  charier  for  Penn'^ylvania,  he 
and  dispersed  them,  capturing  some  who  appointed  him  deputy,  with  jmwer  to 
had  committed  great  outrages;  but  he  found  courts,  dis])oso  of  lands,  fix  l>oun- 
would  not  allow  a  jirisoner  to  Ik*  hurt,  daries.  etc.,  with  the  one  e\ce]>tion  of 
At  Black  Mingo  Creek,  on  the  28th,  he  c:illing  a  legislative  a<*<»ciiib]y.  He  saih'd 
made  a  successful  attack  on  a  guard  of  by  way  of  Bost(m  to  New  York,  where, 
sixty  militiamen,  and  made  prisoners  of  after  showing  his  creilentials,  the  acting 
those  under  its  escort.  At  that  time  the  governor  notified  the  ofUcials  on  the  Dela- 
British  were  burning  houses  on  the  Lit-  ware  of  the  transfer  of  authr)rity.  He 
tie  Pedee.  He  allowed  his  men  to  return  to  reached  T^pland  (now  Chester),  Aug.  .1, 
protect  their  families  and  property,  but  1081.  Not  long  after,  with  a  number  of 
would  not  permit  them  to  retaliate.  He  surveyors,  he  chose  the  site  for  the  city 
wrote  aften^'ards:  "There  is  not  one  house  of  Philadelphia.  In  1601,  when  the  terri- 
burned  by  my  orders  or  by  any  of  my  peo-  tory  which  constitutes  the  present  State 
pie.  It  is  what  I  detest,  to  distress  i)Oor  of  Delaware  was  separated  frrnn  Pennsyl- 
women  and  children."  vania,   ^larkham   was   ma<le   deputy   gov- 

After   the   war   he   married   a   wealthy  ernor  over  it;   and   in    10t)4-00  was  Vww- 

lady  of  Huguenot  descent  (Mary  Videau),  tenant -governor  of  Pennsylvania,  vacating 

and  in  time  l>ecame  a  State  Senator.     In  the  ofiice  on  the  arrival  of  a  prr»])rietary 

1790  he  was  a  meml>er  of  the  State  C(msti-  governor.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

tutional    Convention.      Small    in    stature,  June  12,  1704. 
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Karmadnke,  John   Sappinqton,  inili-       Harque    and    Beprlsnl,    Lgitebs   or, 

tary  oJEiucrj  born  nciir  Arrow  Kock,  Mo.,  coiiiiiLissionB  granted  in  time  of  war  to  a 
Marcli  14,  1833;  graduated  nt  the  United  private  jierKim  coniniandin|{  a  vessel  to 
StatPD  Mililsry  Academy  in  1837.  Wlien  ciuise  at  sea  and  make  prizes  of  the  ene- 
the  Civil  VVar  broke  out  he  joined  the  nij'a  ships  and  nierdiandise.  Tiie  ship  bo 
Confederate  army  under  Gen.  William  J.  comniandcd  is  aonietimes  called  by  the 
Hardee  in  southeastern  Arkaiieas.  In  same  nnme.  The  word  Marl-  wiis  used  by 
reeognilion  of  bis  remarkable  bravery  at  the  Germans  to  denote  the  right  of  captur- 
the  Imttle  of  Sbilob  be  was  commissioned  ing  property  beyond  the  frontier  of  ao- 
a  brigadier-general.  He  waa  transferred  othi^r  province.  See  I'rivatkerixo. 
to  the  TranHOilisiti^isippi  Dejuirtment  in  Marquette,  JACQt'ii^a,  misflionary  and 
lSli2.  and  for  liulf  a  year  ei'niniiiiided  in  explorer;  burn  in  I..nim,  Frani.'e,  in  1S3T. 
iMisKUiiri  and  norlljwesti'rn  Ai'kiin!>a».  In  liis  youth  lie  entered  t)ic  order  of 
AftiT  frequent  raid»  be  forced  Ueuerjil  Je»uilB,  and  at  the  nge  of  twonty-nine 
lllunt  to  willidniw  to  Sprlnglleld.  Mo.  years  sailed  for  Cunada  an  a  missionaty. 
Later,  in  reward  for  di^tingnlnhed  ser- 
vices, lie  was  [ironmliil  a  ninjor-general. 
Id  the  summer  of  1K(14  he  aecouipanicd 
fien.  Sterling  I'riee  in  the  invasion  of 
Mis.'touri,  and  though  he  fought  uilh  skill 
and  bravery  whh  finally  surrounded  and 
forced  to  surrender  near  Fort  Hi'iilt,  on 
Oet.  24,  following.  In  IHHj  be  was  elected 
governor  of  Jliswouri.  He  died  in  JeiTer- 
son  City,  Mo..  Dec.  an.  IMH7. 

Mawnier,  X.wiKii,  author;  l)orn  in  I'on- 
tiirlier.  Kvance,  June  24,  ISOi);  cngHge<l  in 
journalism,  travelled  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  United  Slates  in  lS42-4r>;  re- 
turned  to  the  I'nilcd  States  in  1847,  and 
travelled  thron;;h  the  \V<!alern  Slater. 
Later  he  made  several  other  trips  In  the 
Uniti'.l  Stales.  His  pnMicalions  include 
"■     rtl  ill  California  :  I.rl 


la   . 


Hur 


to  Kn„  Fmnchco.  etc.     He  die.1  in  I'aris. 
Oil.  11,  1S!I>. 

Harquand,  nf:NnY  (Ii'hdon,  <-a}iilalist; 
born  in  New  York,  .\pril  II,  ISl!);  was 
clucateii  at  I'iltsH.'ld,  Mas^.;  engaged  in 
the  real  estale,  lianking.  and  railroad  busi< 
npMS.  He  lias  lK>i'n  greatly  interested  in 
Ibc  work  of  tlie  Itflropolitan  Kfusemn  r)f 
Art,  of  vvbleb  h,-  has  l-en  president  for 
many  years,  and  to  which  lie  has  made 
many  costly  gifts,  including  a  eolleetion 
of  hron/es  valued  at  *r)0.nrK);  iHinds  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $'iO.(iO(l:  and  a  price- 
less collection  of  paintings  hy  Van  Dyke. 
Rulx'us.  C.ainsborough.  Vclaaqtie!-.  Turner, 
Fran:i  Hals,  Hogarth,  Van  der  Meer,  and 
other  old  masters.  He  also  Iniilt  a  chapel 
and  (with  Robert  llonner)  a  gymnasium 
for  Princeton  I'niversity,  and.  with  his 
brother,  a  pavilion  for  llellevue  Hospital.  Hi 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  21}, 


ig  eighteen   months  at  Three 

lie  St.  Lawience.  learning  thf 

dialects  of  tlie  MontagnaU  and  other  Ind- 
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ian  tribes — ^also  the  Huron  and  Iroquois —  die  there.  His  attendants  (two  French- 
he  went  to  Lake  Superior  in  1608,  and  men)  bore  him  tenderly  to  a  bed  of  leaves 
founded  a  mission  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  in  the  shadows  of  the  forest.  Then,  ask- 
or  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  outlet  of  the  ing  for  some  holy  water  which  he  had  pre- 
lake.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  take  pared,  and  taking  a  crucifix  from  his  neck 
the  place  of  Allouez  among  the  Ottawas  and  placing  it  in  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
and  Hurons,  but  these  tribes  were  soon  companions,  he  desired  him  to  keep  it 
afterwards  dispersed  by  the  Sioux,  and  he  constantly  before  his  eyes  while  he  lived, 
returned  with  the  Hurons  to  Mackinaw,  With  clasped  hands  he  pronounced  aloud 
near  the  strait  that  connects  Lakes  Michi-  the  profession  of  hi?  iaith,  and  soon  after- 
gan  and  Huron,  where  he  built  a  chapel  wards  died,  May  18,  1075.  His  companions 
and  established  the  mission  of  St.  Jgna-  l)urie<l  him  near,  and  erected  a  cross  at 
tins.  Hearing  of  the  Mississippi  River,  he  his  grave.  His  remains  were  afterwards 
resolved  to  find  it.  and  in  1009  he  pre-  tiikon  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  still  repose. 
pared  for  the  exploration  of  that  stream,  Marfjucttr  at  Lake  Michigan. — The  fol- 
when  he  received  orders  to  join  Joliet  in  lowing  account  of  his  arrival  at  **  the  lake 
a  thorough  exploration  of  the  whole  course  of  the  lliuois  "  is  from  his  yarraticc: 

of  the  great  river.    That  explorer  and  five  

others   left   Mackinaw   in    two   canoes   in  After   a   month's   navigation   down   the 

May,    1673,  and,  reaching  the  Wisconsin  Mississippi,   from   the   42d   to   below   the 

River  by  way  of  (Jreen   I  Jay,  Fox  Kivor,  34  Ih   degree,  ami   after  having  published 

and  a  portage,  floate<l  down  that  stream  the  gospel  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  nations 

to    the    Mississippi,    where    they    arrived  I   had  met,  we  left  the  village  of  Akam- 

June   17.     Xear   the   mouth   of   the   Ohio  sea  on  July  17.  1073,  to  retrace  our  steps. 

River  savages  told  them  it  was  not  more  We  accordingly  ascended  the  Mississippi, 

than  ten  days'  journey  to  the  sea.    Voyag-  which  gave  us  great  trouble  to  stem  its 

ing  down  the  great  river  until  they  were  currents.   We  left  it  indeed,  about  the  3Sth 

Butisfied,  when  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan-  degree, to  enter  another  river  which  greatly 

sas   River,   that   the   ^lississippi    emptied  shortened  our  way,  and  brought  us,  with 

into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  into  the  little  trouble,  to  the  lake  of  the  llinois.* 

Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean,  they  concluded  We  had  seen  nothing  like  this  river  for 

to  return,  to  avoid  captivity  among  the  the  fertility  of  the  land,  its  prairies,  woods, 

Spaniards  farther  south.  They  had  accom-  wild  cattle,  stag,  deer,  wihlcats.  bustards, 

plished    their    errand,    and    travelled    in  swans,   ducks,   parrots,   and   even   lx?aver, 

open  canoes  over  2,500  miles.    Passing  up  its  many  little  lakes  and  rivers.     That  on 

the  Illinois  River  instead  of  the  Wiscon-  which  we  sailed  is  broad,  deep,  and  gentle 

sin,  they  reached  Green  Bay  in  Septem-  for   O.*)   leagues.     During  the   spring  and 

ber.     There,  at  a  mission,  Marquette  was  part  of  the  summer  the  only  portage  is 

detained   a   whole  year   by   sickness.     In  half  a  league. 

1674  he  sent  an  account  of  his  explora-  We  found  there  an  llinois  town  called 
tions  of  the  Mississippi  to  Dablon,  the  Kaskaskia.  composed  of  seventy-four  cab- 
superior  of  the  Jesuit  mission  in  Canada,  ins.  They  receive<l  us  well.  an<l  compelled 
and  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Kaskaskia,  me  to  promise  to  return  and  instruct  them. 
but  was  compelled,  by  his  infirmities  and  One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe,  with  his 
se^'erely  cold  weather  in  December,  to  stop  young  men.  escorted  us  to  the  llinois  I^ike, 
at  the  portage  on  the  Chicago,  and  there  whence  at  last  we  returne<l  in  the  close  of 
he  spent  the  winter.  At  the  close  of  Septemlwr,  to  the  llay  of  the  Fetiil.  whence 
March,  1675,  he  resumed  his  journey, 
reached    Kaskaskia    in    April,    erecte<l    a  *  l^nk^  ^nrhl;?nn  was  so  callod  for  a  lonsr 

ehapel,  and  eelebrateil  the  Faster  festival  J'T'   Pr^^|»'y  Z''^"',  *!''* /"**  m,^^'^*  thronu-h 

•     -V      «-          1  u     1  •     •   /»      •!•       .1    ^  ,  .  It  la.v  the  direct  roule  to  the  Illnols  villuffes, 

in  it.     Warnwl  by  his  infirmities  that  his  ^.,,i,.,j  i.'„,i„»r  Mnrqu.tt.'  was  now  the  first  to 

life  was  near  its  end.  he  attempted  to  re-  visit.      Marosr   «Troin>ou'ily    tn-nts   the   imnip 

turn     to     Mackinaw.     He     crosse<l     l^ike  ««  »  inlstnk.»  of  p.ot:riii>hers.  and  Is  om-  of 

%f  1.          A     •*.           i.           I.                1         1  *he  flrst  to  eall  it  .Mh-hiican.     The  river  whieh 

Michigan  to  its  eastern  shore,  and,  enter-  Marquette  now  asrended  has  boon  moro  fort- 

ing  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  that  bore  unate:    it   still    bears   the   uamc   ot    liluola. 

his  name  long  afterwards,  he  prepared  to  — iihca. 
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we  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  June,  animals  yet  discovered,  etc.     In   1877  he 

Had  all  this  voyage  caused  but  the  salva-  received  the  first  Bigsby  medal  given  by 

tion  of  a  single  soul,  I  should  deem  all  my  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  in 

fatigue  well  repaid;'  and  this  I  have  rea-  1898  the  Cuvier  prize  of  the  French  Acad- 

son  to  think,  for,  when  I  was  returning,  ciny  of  Sciences.    In  1883-95  he  was  presi- 

I  passed  by  the  Indians  of  Peoria.     1  was  dent  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 

three   days   announcing   the    faith   in   all  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  scientific 

their  cabins,  after  which,  as  we  were  em-  organizations.     In   1898  he  presented  the 

barking,  they  brought  me  on  the  water's  collections   of   his   lifetime   to   Yale   Uni- 

edge  a  dying  child,   which   I   baptized   a  versity,  and  also  gave  his  estate,  having 

little  before  it  expired,  by  an  admirable  a    supposed    value    of    $150,000,    to    that 

Providence  for  the  salvation  of  that  inno-  institution.       His      publications      include 

cent  soul.  Odontoniithes :  A   Monograph  on  the  EX' 

Marryat,   Frederick,  author;    born   in  tlnct    Toothed   Birds   of   North   America; 

I^ndon,   England,  July   10,    1792;    joined  Dinoccrata:  A   Monograph  of  an  Extinct 


the  British  navy  in    1812,  and  served   in 
the  war  with  the  United  States.     He  won 


Order    of    Gigantic    Mammals;    and    The 
Dinosaurs  of  North  America.     He  died  in 


distinction  by  driving  four  vessels  out  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  18,  1899. 

Boston   Harbor,   and   in    1814,   just   prior  Marshall,  Edward  ('iiauncey,  author; 

to  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  further  dis-  born  in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1824; 

tinguished  himself  in  an  engagement  with  graduated    at     Hobart     College,     Geneva, 

gunboats    on    Lake    Pontchartrain ;     was  N.   Y.,   in   1843 ;    was  connected  with  the 

promoted  captain  in  1829.    He  travelled  in  New  York  Star  and  the  Evening  Telegram 

the    United    States    in    1839.      His    pub-  in  1875-85.    His  publications  include  His- 
lications  include  A  Diary  in  America,  with  '  tory  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy; 

Remarks  on  its  Institutions;  The  Narra-  Ancestry  of  General  Grant;  and  a  paper 

iive    of    Monsieur    Violet    in    California,  entitled    Are    the    West    Point    Graduates 

Sonora,    and    Western    Texas,    1839;    The  Loyalt 

Settlers  in  Canada,  etc.    He  died  in  Lang-  Marshall,  Humphrey,  statesman;  born 

ham^  England,  Aug.  2,  1848.  in   Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.    13,    1812;   grad- 

Marsh,   Georoe  Perkins,  diplomatist;  uated    at    West    Point    in    1832,    and    re- 

l)orn  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  March  15,  1801;  signed  the  next  year.    He  served  as  colonel 

graduated  at  Dartmouth   in   1820;    mem-  of  cavalry,  under  General  Taylor,  in  the 

l>er    of    Congress,    1842-49;     minister    to  war  against  Mexico,  leading  a  charge  at 
Turkey,  1849-53;  minister  to  Italy,  1801-    Buena  Vista.     He  was  in  Congress  from 

82.     He  died  in  Vallombrosa,  Italy,  July  1849  to  1852,  and  from  1855  to  1859,  and 

23,  1882.  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  China.     Es- 

Marsh,   Othniel  Charles,   paleontolo-  pousing  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  he 

gist;    born   in   Lockport,   N.   Y.,   Oct.    29,  entered    its    army;    became    a    brigadier- 

1831;    graduated    at    Yale    University    in  general;    and    was    defeated    by    General 


1860.  He  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Paleontology  at  Yale  University  in  1800, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  Later 
he  organized  and  conducted  several  scien- 
tific expeditions  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  During  1882-99  he  was  vertebrate 
paleontologist  for  the  United  States  geo- 
logical survey.  He  discovered  more  than 
1,000  new  fossil  vertebrates,  more  than 
half  of  which  he  classified  and  described. 
Among    his    more    important    finds    were 


Garfield  at  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  in  January, 
1802.  He  served  afterwards  under  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith,  and  after  the  war  practised 
law  in  Richmond.  He  died  in  Louisville, 
Kv.,  March  28,  1872. 

Marshall;  John,  LL.D.,  jurist;  bom  in 
Germantown,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  24, 
1755.  His  father  (Thomas)  led  a  regi- 
ment that  bore  the  brunt  of  battle 
with  Cornwall  is  near  the  banks  of  the 
Brand\^'ine,    Sept.    11,    1777.      In    early 


a  sub-class  of  birds  with  teeth,  which  youth  John  obtained  a  limited  classical 
he  named  Odontornithcs ;  two  new  classes  education,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
of  large  mammals,  the  Tillodontin  and  Revolutionary  War  he  entered  the  mili- 
Dinoccrata ;  several  new  orders  of  di-  tary  service  as  lieutenant.  He  had  for- 
nosaurs,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  land    merly  led  some  Virginia  militia  against 
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Dunmore's  troops  in  tlie  battle  of  Great 
Bridge.  He,  too,  km  in  the  battle  at  the 
BrKndjwine ;  also  at  Germantown  and 
HonniDuth.  He  left  the  military  service 
in  ITSl,  and  began  the  practice  of  law,  in 
which  he  Boon  attained  eminence.  He  was 
JD  the  Virginia  convention  that  ratified 
the  national  Constitution,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished  himself   bj  his  eloquence  and 


logic.  He  became  also  a  coiiBplcuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Vir^nia  Asnetnbty.  Prcsideut 
Washington  olTrred  MarHliall  the  post  of 
Attorney-General,  but  he  declined.  On  the 
return  of  Monroe  frnm  Krance,  Washing- 
ton offered  tlie  mission  to  Marshall,  but 
it,  too,  was  declined.  He  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  RppcisI  envoy  to  France 
from  President  Adnma.  and  was  associated 
in  that  fruitless  mission  with  Messrs. 
Pinckney  and  Gerry.  In  1799  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  in  the  Congress,  and  in  lAOO 
was  made  Secretary  of  War.  which  ofllce 
he  held  only  a  short  time.  He  succeeded 
Timothy  Pickerins  ns  Secretary  of  State, 
May  n.  181)0.  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Chief-Justice  Ellsworth  he  was  appointed 
his  Kuccessor.  Jan.  20.  1801.  and  held  the 
ofTici'  until  his  death,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  (I.  ISS.'i.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  was 
president  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Bible  Bociety.  Tie  was  also  the  author  of 
a  Life  of  n'ashinnfoa,  published  in  5  vol- 
umps  in  1R05.  He  also  wrote  a  Hintory 
of  the  CoJonif*  PUintnl  6y  thp  Brititk  in 
Horth  America. 


Marshall,  One  aw  a  Holues,  his- 
torian; born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  Feb. 
U,  1813;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1831;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S34;  and 
practised  in  BuHalo  till  1807.  His  pub- 
lications include  Cliamplain't  Expedition 
in  lGt3-lS  against  the  Onondaijait :  The 
Expedition  of  the  Marquii  de  YouriHc  in 
IG89  against  the  Setiecas;  La  Salle's  Firat 
Visit  to  the  Benecaa  in  1GB3;  Hislorical 
Sketches  of  the  Niagara  Frontier;  The 
Building-and  the  Voyage  of  the  Griffon  in 
IGIS;  and  The  History  of  the  Xcw  York 
Charter,  J6B.}-7i.  He  died  in  Buffalo, 
N.  v.,  July  0,  1884. 

Uartial  Law.     See  Military  Law. 

Martin,  FRANCorn  Xavikh,  jurist;  born 
in  Murseilles.  France.  March  7,  1762;  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina  in  1782,  where 
he  taught  French,  learned  printing,  and 
established  a  newspaper.  He  also  pub- 
lished almanacs  and  school-books,  studied 
law,  and  began  its  practice  in  178!).  Jef- 
ferson appointed  biin  a  judge  of  the  ^lis- 
sissippi  Territory,  and  he  was  made  attor- 
ney-general of  the  Slate  of  I^ulslana  in 
1813!  In  1815  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  I^uislana;  remained  on 
that  bench  for  thirty-two  years,  and  was 
chief-justice  from  1837  to  1845.  He  dieil 
in  New  Orleans.  La.,  Dec.  11,  1840. 

Martin,  .Tosiaii,  royal  Rovernor;  born 
in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  April  23,  1737; 
was  appointed  governor  of  North  Carolina 
in  1771. and  became  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  people  by  his  attempts  to  thwart  the 
patriotic  movements.  He  denounced  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  announewl  his 
determination  to  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  counteract  their  intluenee.  Find- 
ing the  Assembly  firm  in  their  stand 
against  him.  be  dissolved  them,  April  8. 
1775.  Soon  after  this  a  letter  frnm  the 
governor  to  General  Gape,  asking  f«r  a 
supply  of  men  and  ammunition,  ivs  in- 
tercepted. The  people  were  greatly  exas- 
perated. The  committee  of  safety  at  NVw- 
bern  seized  and  eiirried  off  six  cannon 
which  he  had  placed  in  front  of  the 
"  palace  "  there.  Xews  of  hostile  prejiara- 
tions  reached  the  governor's  earn  from 
every  quarter.  Becoming  alnrmnl  for  his 
])ersonnl  safety,  he  (led  to  Fori  .Ti>liiison. 
June  14,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near 
Wilmington,  whence  he  sent  forth.  June 
10,  a  menacing  proclamation.     A  plot  for 
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a  servile  insurrection  was  discovered  in  and  fortune.  Judge  Martin  was  a  violent 
July.  It  was  supposed  the  governor  had  political  partisan,  and  savagely  attacked 
planned  it,  and  the  indignant  people  de-  JetTerson  and  the  Democratic  party.  He 
termined  to  demolish  Fort  Johnson,  and  died  in  New  York,  July  10,  182G. 
not  allow  Martin  to  make  it  a  stronghold.  Hartindale,  John  Henry,  military 
Five  hundred  of  them,  led  by  John  Ashe,  officer;  born  in  Sandy  Hill,  N,  Y.,  March 
marched  on  the  fort.  The  governor  fled  20,  1815;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
to  the  sloop-of-war  Cruiser,  lying  in  the  1835;  left  the  army  the  next  year,  and 
river,  and  the  people  demolished  the  fort,  became  a  civil  engineer;  and  finally  prac- 
The  patriots  disarmed  the  Tories,  and  tised  law  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  He  was  made 
confined  as  prisoners  on  their  plantations  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August, 
those  who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  the  1801,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Po 
Continental  Congress  voted  to  sustain  the  tomac,  in  the  campaign  of  1802,  under 
Whigs  in  North  Carolina  with  a  force  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter.  He  was  in  the 
1,000  men.  They  prepared  to  hold  a  new  Army  of  the  James,  and  also  in  the  army 
convention,  when  Martin,  from  on  ship-  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  campaign  against 
board,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  lliohmond,  commanding  (in  July  and 
the  meeting,  and  making  accusations  September,  1804)  the  18th  Army  Corps, 
against  the  patriots.  The  Whigs  de-  For  galhmtry  at  Malvkun  Hill  ((/.  t?. )  he 
nounced  it  as  "  a  malicious  and  scandal-  was  brevotted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
OUR  libel,  tending  to  disunite  the  good  He  resigned  in  1S04,  and  was  made  at- 
people  of  the  province,"  and  it  was  torney-gcneral  of  New  York  in  1800.  He 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  They  died  in  Nice,  France,  Dec.  13,  1881. 
authorized  the  raising  of  three  regiments.  Martinelli,  Sebastian,  clergyman; 
Martin  never  returned,  and  thus  ended  born  in  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Aug.  20,  1848; 
royal  rule  in  North  Carolina.  He  died  in  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Lucca, 
London,  England,  in  July,  1780.  and  at  the  College  of  St.  Augustine, 
Martin,  Luther,  jurist;  born  in  New  Rome;  entered  the  Augustinian  Order  in 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  9,  1748;  grad-  1803;  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
uated  at  Princeton  in  1700;  taught  priesthood,  March  4,  1871;  elected  prior- 
school  at  Queenstown,  Md.;  was  admitted  general  of  his  order  in  1889;  and  in  1890 
to  the  bar  in  1771;  and  soon  obtained  a  was  appointed  papal  delegate  to  the  Unite<l 
lucrative  practice  in  Maryland.  He  was  States,  to  succeed  Cardinal  Satolli,  and  was 
a  decided  patriot,  but  was  not  found  in  consecrated  a  special  archbishop.  On  April 
public  office  until  1778,  when  he  was  at-  15,  1901,  he  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate. 
torney-general.  He  had  been  a  member  Martinez-Campos,  Arsenic,  military 
of  a  committee  to  oppose  the  claims  of  officer;  born  in  Cuba  in  1834;  was  edu- 
Great  Britain  in  1774,  and  wrote  essays  cated  at  Madrid;  and  became  a  colonel 
and  made  addresses  on  the  topics  of  the  when  twenty-nine  years  old.  For  a  time 
day.  In  1784-85  he  was  in  Congress,  and  he  served  in  Morocco  and  Cuba,  and  re- 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  turned  to  Spain,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
framed  the  national  Constitution,  the  dier-general,  in  1870,  and  took  part  in 
adoption  of  which  he  opposed,  because  it  putting  do^vn  the  Carlist  insurrection, 
did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  equality  Later  he  declared  against  the  republic 
of  the  States.  He  was  a  defender  of  Judge  and  was  imprisoned  as  a  conspirator,  but 
Chase  when  he  was  impeached,  and  in  after  requesting  to  serve  in  the  Liberal 
1807  he  was  one  of  the  successful  de-  army  he  was  set  free,  and  given  the  com- 
fendants  of  Aaron  Burr,  his  personal  mand  of  a  division  under  Concha.  He 
friend,  in  his  trial  for  treason,  at  Rich-  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Los  Munecas 
mond.  In  1813  Mr.  Martin  was  made  and  Galdames,  and  raised  the  siege  of 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  Bilbao.  Returning  to  Madrid  he  espoused 
terminer  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1818  he  the  cause  of  Alfonso  XII.,  and  with  Jovel- 
again  became  attorney-general  of  Mary-  lar  succeeded  in  placing  the  royal  heir  on 
land.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  the  throne.  He  was  next  sent  into  the 
1820,  and  in  1822  he  took  refuge  with  disturbed  territory  of  Catalonia,  which  he 
Aaron  Burr  in  New  York,  broken  in  health  pacilied  in  less  than  a  month.  In  1877 
VI.— H                                                            113 
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lie   wnB  ordered   to  Culm,   to  comlmt   the    In  April,  IfiO.").  lie 
insurrection,  and   brouglit  about 


aifftin  sent  to  Cuba. 

unable  to  nccoitipliHh  any  prnctiiul 

result,  and   was   rcculted   in  January   [nl- 

lowing.     He  died  at  Zarauz,  Kpnin,  Sept. 

2:(.  lUIW. 

Hartiidque.  An  Uluiid  in  the  We^t  In- 
dies. Areo,  3H1  Kqiiare  niiloM;  population, 
nearly  200.000.  On  May  8,  101)2.  St. 
Pierre,  the  chief  city,  was  annihilate<l  by 
the  violent  eruption  ot  Mont  I'eli-e.  In  a 
few  minutes  over  30,000  ])prnons  were 
sniotlierM  by  Rases  or  burned  to  death 
by  lava  and  fiery  stones,  simultaneously 
over  2.000  persons  lost  tlu-ir  lives  in  the 
neifihbnrinf;  island  of  St.  Vineent.  The 
United  States  lavished  money  and  stores 
on  the  panic-stricken  aiirvivors. 

Uartyn,  C-vrlos.  clercynian :  l)orn  in 
New  York  City  in  l.S-i:(;  prttduated  at 
fnion  Theolopieal  Seminary  in  1809;  or- 
dained in  the  Presbyterian  Chureh;  held 
various  pastorates,  ineludinj;  one  in  Xew 

tion  of  hoHlilities  by  pled^nnj;  the  rulxins    York,   in    ISTrr-itO.      His   publications   in- 

a  more   lil)eral  (^iverniiipnt.     This   pledge    elude  Knglish  Purilanit:  I'iliirini  Fulliirit; 

he  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  have  kept    lliilnri,  of  the  Ilu!iu<nnls:'\Vrn>I'lI  mi- 

when  he  became  prime  minister  and  niin-    lips;   Christian    Cilizcnahip;    William    C 

ist^r   of   war,   but   the  Cortes  would   n<)t    Dodijr.  cte. 

support  him,  and.   feeling  his  honor  vio-        liarrel,      AM)nEw.       Sue     MinnLITro^. 

lateil  thereby,  he  reaifmifl  his  oHice  [  1879) .    Abtiiik. 
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Haryland,  Statz  or,  one  of  the  original  Itritish  sovereign,  both  !n  respect  to  tha 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union;  waa  first  proprietor  and  tlie  settlers.  The  (,'ovem- 
settled  by  Capt  William  Claiborne,  with  ment  of  the  province  was  made  indepen- 
a  party  of  men  from  Virginia,  in  IG31.  dent  of  the  crown,  and  equality  in  religions 
Earlier  than  this,  George  Calvert,  an  Irish 
peer,  had  obtained  a  patent  from  King 
James  (1G22)  to  plant  a  Koman  Catholic 
colony  in  America.  Failing  in  some  of 
his  projects,  he  applied  for  a  charter  for 
the  domain  between  south  and  north  Vir> 
ginia,  but  before  the  matter  was  completed 
he  died,  and  a  patent  was  issued  to  his 
SOD  Cecil  Calvert,  June  20,  1032  (see 
Bai.tiuciri!:,Lou)s},  who  inherited  the  title 
of  his  father.  Tbe  province  embraced  in 
the  grant  had  been  partially  explored  by 
the  first  I^rd  Baltimore,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  charter  fronted  to  Cecil 
was  drawn  by  the  hand  of  George  Calvert. 
In  hoBor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  I.,  it  was  called  Terra  Marite — 
Mary's  I^nd — hence  Uarjriand.  It  was 
tbe   most   liberal  grant  yet  made   by   a 
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and   civil    freedom   was   secured   to   every  panied    by    two    Jesuit    prieats     Andrew 

Christian  sect  excepting  the  Lnitanana  White   and   John   Altham      The   CalvertB 

This  toleration  promuted  the  gro  vth  of  and  the  other      gentlemen      and  Buine  of 

the  colony   and  persecuted  people  found  a,  the      laboring  men      uere  Koinan   Catho 

refuge    there      Armed   with   this   charter  hca    but   a  greater   portion  of  tbe  latter 

young  Lord  Baltimore  set  about  the  busi  were   Protestants      After   a   terribly   tem 

nesa   of   colonizing   bis    domain      He   ap  peat   o  a    ojage     n   >h  eh  the  vessels  were 


pointed  his  half-brother,  I.ko^iaho  Cal  separated,  tbey  met  at  Barbmloes  and 
iKRT  (q.  v.),  governor,  and  Nov  22  finilly  entered  tbe  broad  mouth  of  the 
icrifl.  that  kinaman  and  another  brother  I'otomac  Rner  in  F»,bru-ir\  1Q4.  They 
"with  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  "ailed  up  the  Potoinae  and  upon  Black- 
of  very  good  fashion  and  30O  laboring  nlonc  Island  (wbicb  they  named  St. 
men"  (bo  Lord  Baltimore  wrote  to  Went  Clements)  they  landed  performed  re- 
worth).  Bailed  from  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  ligious  ceremonies,  and  were  visited  by  the 
in  two  Tesaels,  the  Ark  and  Dove,  accom-  wondering  natives. 
115 
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Tlie  govrmor  mfldc  further  cxplornlions,  tnat-tod  in  1639.  In  1042  a  comp.inj'  of 
and,  finally,  on  March  27  (0.  S.),  Cal-  l-urilans,  who  had  Ik^ii  ilrivon  out  of  Vir- 
vert,  haviu^  enlcrcd  into  a  treaty  for  the  ginia,  settled  in  Maryland,  and  noon  show- 
puTchane  of  a  domain  on  a  pleaaant  little  ed  a  spirit  of  reaistance  to  the  uuthuriliea. 
river,  determined  there  to  plant  a  settle-  Claiborne,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
ment.  With  iniposinj;  relifiious  eeremonieH  property  and  civil  rights  by  the  legiHlat- 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  lire  of  Maryland,  nou'  reap|>cared  at 
tlie  place  was  called  ,St.  Mary.  It  was  Kent  Island  and  stirred  up  the  Indians 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Potomac  into  with  jealousy  of  the  colonists,  and  they 
Chesapeake  Bay.  A  year  afterwards,  they  made  war  u|iun  the  settlers.  It  was  nut 
eetablinhed  their  capital  at  St.  Mary,  and  lonj;  nor  very  di>>lre!^sin^',  and  it  was  jiiHt 
a  1e];islallTV  MM^nMjr  eonipused  of  the  ended  (ir>4.))  when  Claiborne,  by  false 
whole  people — a  purely  democratic  lejiis-  representations,  fanned  the  eniliers  of  dis- 
latut''i> — met  there.  j\s  their  ranks  in-  content  into  a  llanie  of  civil  war.  Tlie  in- 
creased by  cmi^-rntion  this  method  was  Burt^ents,  with  disalfcctcd  Indinnn,  drove 
found  inconvenient,  and  in  UKi'-i  a  rep-  the  goiernor  and  his  council  into  Vir- 
resentativc  covernment  was  established,  Kinia,  and  for  ul)out  a  year  and  a  half  the 
the  people  1>eing  allowed  to  Rend  as  many  rebels  held  the  reins  of  power 
delegates  as  they  pleaseil.     So  was  fouiidi>d  lion  was  crushed  i 

iwcalth    of    Maryland.      Clai-  when  the  pivernor  returned   ( 


of  1G47. 
n  Au(riist) 
y  of  the  rce- 
the  turmoil, 
carried  into 
in  important 


borne,  the  first  si'ttler.  refusi-d  to  ao 
knowledjK  the  new  ^'overiimcnt.  anil  wan 
Unally  rxpel1e<l  from  Kent  Island,  t'nd.r 
the  charier,  Jjird  Bsltimorc  had  the  i«>wer 


of 


and  resumed  his  eliair. 
ords  had  been  destroyed  in 
and  a  ifreater  portion  wcrt 
Virginia  and  lost.  In  104'J 
law  called  the  lolenilion  act  was  panaeil, 
which  siniplj'  realtirmcd  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  concerning  reli;;ioua  freedom. 
The  ruritanH  in  Maryland  called  their 
chief  settlement  Providence,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Anna|iolis.  Leon- 
ard Calvert  died  in  1(147,  and  was  suc- 
tce<led  by  Tliomns  Cinvne;  Ijut  on  (h.s 
death  of  (he  Kinj;  (II141)),  Lord  Ilaltimore 
professed  to  be  a  Protest  mit,  and  ap- 
jNiinted  William  Stone,  of  Vir^iinia.  a 
warm  friend  of  Parliament  and  a  Protes- 
tant, povernor.  The  Parliamcnl.  not  hav- 
ing eon<l<lence  in  I»rd  Ilaltimorc's  pro- 
fessions, removed  Stone  from  ollice  and 
apisdnliil  coniniis^iiiners  to  administer  the 
)n>vcmmcnt.  Clailwirne  was  one  of  them, 
so  also  was  flovernor  Heniiet.  of  Virginia. 
Tliese  com  111  issi  oners  entered  upon  their 
duties  with  a  lii^-li  bund.     They  remove.l 


the    records,   and    abolished    the 


e.     So  the 

"  outlaw  ■ 

■  tram- 

lid   enemv. 

A    few 

months 

stated  Stoi 

It  Kent 

islands  iiit 

o  the   iKj- 

;-(-sinn 

etiuK   all    nc* 

eolony  "with  the  advice,  consent,  and  ap-  Lord  Haltiu 

probation    of    the    freemen    of    the    prov-  pled   on   hii 

incc"   or    their    reprcsen  la  lives    convened  later  they  r 

in  ^neral  assi'n)l>ly:  but  in  Ihi'  first   As-  and  Palmer 

■enibly   (IfiM)   a  dispute  arose  res|«ctinj!  of  Chiiliorne  annin. 
the   ri^ht   of   initiating   legislation.      The        On  the  dissoliiti-.n  of  the  I-on^  Parlia- 

contention    continued    until     103'(.    when  nient     (1(J.>.3),    Cromwell     restored     I.ord 

I»rd   llaltimorc  yielded  the  right   to   the  Biiltimore's  power  as  proprietor,  and  Stone 

Assembly.  proclaimed  the  actions  of  the  commission- 

The   first   statutes   of   Maryland   were  ers  rebellious.    The  incensed  c 

lie 
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ers  returned  to  Maryland  and  compelled  The  revolution  in  England  (1678)  shook 
Stone  to  surrender  his  office;  then  they  the  colony.  The  deputy  go:^ernor  hesi- 
vested  the  government  in  a  board  of  ten  tated  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,  and 
commissioners.  Civil  and  religious  dis-  a  restless  spirit  named  Coode  made  this  a 
putes  now  ran  high.  The  Puritans,  being  pretext  for  exciting  the  people  by  giving 
in  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  passed  an  currency  to  a  story  that  the  local  magis- 
act  disfranchising  the  Roman  Catholics  trates  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  about 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  join  the  Indians  and  exterminate  the 
These  narrow-minded  bigots  flogged  and  Protestants.  The  old  religious  feud  in- 
imprisoned  Quakers,  and  tried  to  hold  stantly  flamed  out  with  intensity.  The 
sway  as  their  co-religionists  did  in  Mas-  armed  Protestants,  led  by  Coode,  took  forci- 
sachusetts.  Baltimore  appealed  to  Crom-  ble  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
well,  and  the  latter  sent  word  to  the  com-  ince  (September,  1089),  and  assumed  the 
missioners  in  Maryland  not  "  to  busy  administration  of  the  government.  They 
themselves  about  religion,  but  to  settle  the  called  a  convention,  invested  it  with  legis- 
civil  government."  So  encouraged,  Balti-  lative  functions,  and  by  that  body  public 
more  directed  Stone  to  raise  an  army  for  affairs  were  managed  until  June,  1G91, 
the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  when  the  sovereign  of  England,  ignoring 
proprietor.  He  obeyed.  Stone's  forces  the  rights  of  I^rd  Baltimore,  made  Mary- 
were  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  He  seized  laud  a  royal  province,  with  Lionel  Copley 
the  colonial  records,  resumed  the  office  of  governor. 

governor,  and  inaugurated  civil  war.  A  In  1694  the  capital  of  the  province  was 
sharp  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  transferred  from  St.  Mary  to  the  town 
Providence  (Annapolis)  early  in  April,  soon  afterwards  named  Annapolis,  where 
IG^o,  >vhen  many  of  Stone's  party  were  it  yet  remains.  The  proprietary  rights  of 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  he  was  de-  Baltimore  (Benedict  T^eonard  Calvert) 
feated  and  became  a  captive.  His  life  were  restored  to  his  infant  son  and  heir 
was  spared,  but  four  others  were  executed,  (Charles)  in  1710,  and  the  original  form 
having  been  convicted  of  treason.  An-  of  government  was  re  -  established.  So  it 
archy  reigned  in  Maryland  for  several  remained  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 
months,  when  Lord  Baltimore  appointed  The  city  of  ]5altimore  was  created  by 
Josiah  Feudal  1,  a  former  insurgent,  gov-  act  of  the  Assembly.  Aug.  8,  1729,  and 
crnor.  For  two  years  longer  there  was  named  in  honor  of  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord 
bitter  strife  between  the  people  and  the  Baltimore.  The  town  was  laid  out  Jan- 
agent  of  the  proprietor.  The  latter  finally  uary  12,  ll'M).  Population  in  1752  was 
made  important  concessions  to  the  popular  200;  in  17t)0,  i:}.503;  in  1890,  434,439;  in 
demands.      Fendall    acted    discreetly,    and  1900,  o08,9r)7. 

there  was  comparative  quiet  in  the  colony  Maryland  was  disposed  to  be  very  con- 
until  the  death  of  Cromwell.  servative  on  the  question  of  independence. 
In  the  spring  of  1000.  the  people,  boldly  Its  convention  voted,  May  20,  1776,  that 
asserting  popular  supremacy,  assumed  the  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppress  every  ex- 
legislative  powers  and  gave  Fendall  a  com-  ercise  of  royal  authority.  Several  inter- 
mission as  governor.  The  restoration  of  cepted  letters,  written  by  Governor  Eden, 
monarchy  in  England  soon  afterwards  led  which  had  just  come  to  light,  caused  Con- 
to  the  reinstatement  of  Lord  Baltimore  gress  to  recommend  his  arrest.  The  Balti- 
in  his  rights,  and  Fendall  was  found  guilty  more  committee  volunteered  in  the  matter, 
of  treason  because  he  had  accepted  office  but  became  involved,  in  consequence,  in  a 
from  a  "  rebellious  Assembly."  Baltimore  collision  with  the  provincial  convention, 
proclaimed  a  general  pardon  of  all  politi-  A  committee  of  that  lx>dy  reported,  on  in- 
cal  ofl'enders.  and  for  thirty  years  after-  vestigation,  that  the  governor,  in  his  cor- 
wards  Maryland  enjoyed  repose.  I^rd  respondence  with  the  British  ministry,  had 
Baltimore  died  in  1075,  and  was  succeeded  not  acted  in  a  hostile  character;  but,  at 
by  his  son  Charles;  and  he  and  his  sue-  the  same  time,  it  was  voted  to  signify  to 
cessors  continued  to  administer  the  gov-  Governor  Eden  that  the  public  safety  and 
ernment  of  the  province,  with  a  few  inter-  quiet  required  him  to  leave  the  province, 
ruptions,    until    the    Revolutionary    War.  which  he  did. 
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government  of  danger;  and  when  danger  when  he  was  confronted  by  an  American 

actually  appeared  he  was  placed,  by  ofB-  force  under  General   Strieker  and  driven 

cial  orders,  at  the  head  of  15,000  militia  back.    Koss  was  killed,  and  his  troops  fled 

for  the  defence  of  the  capital.    This  army  to    their    ships.      At   the    same    time    the 

was  on  paper  only.     The  militia  lay  hid-  British  fleet  sailed  up  Patapsco  Bay  and 

den  in  official  orders;   and  when,  at  the  bombarded   Fort   McHenry,   tiiat  guarded 

middle  of  August,  a  powerful  British  land  Baltimore   Harbor.     They   were   repulsed, 

and  naval   force  appeared   in  Chesapeake  and  ships  and  troops,  discomfited,  left  the 

Bay,  Winder  had  only  a  handful  of  men  Chesapeake  to  operate  on  the  more  south- 

with   which  to  defend   the   capital.     The  ern  regions  of  the  American  coast.     See 

call  for  the  militia  was  tardily  answered,  Baltimore. 

for  they  feared  the  loss  of  their  slaves  if  It  was  very  important  in  carrying  out 
the  masters  should  leave  the  plantations,  the  plan  of  the  Confederates,  early  in 
There  was  widespread  alarm  over  Mary-  18G1,  to  seize  the  national  capital,  to  have 
land  and  Virginia.  At  that  juncture  Com-  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
modore  Barney,  with  an  armed  schooner  in  accord  with  the  movement.  Emissaries 
and  fifteen  barges,  was  in  the  Patuxent  and  commissioners  from  the  cotton-grow- 
River,  near  its  mouth.  He  fled  up  the  ing  States  were  early  within  its  borders 
stream  to  avoid  attack  by  British  vessels,  plying  their  seductive  arts;  and  they 
The  latter  landed  a  strong  force,  under  found  in  Baltimore  so  many  sympathizers 
General  Ross,  and  pushed  on  towards  among  leading  citizens  that,  for  a  while, 
Washington.  Winder  issued  stirring  ap-  they  felt  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  Mary- 
peals  for  the  militia  to  turn  out,  and  land.  In  the  governor,  Thomas  H.  Hicks, 
asked  General  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  to  however,  they  found  a  sturdy  opponent  of 
turn  out  his  brigade.  The  British  pur-  their  schemes.  It  is  said  that  on  Jan.  1, 
sued  Barney  and  caused  the  destruction  1801,  there  were  no  less  than  12,000  men 
of  his  flotilla.  Pressing  on  towards  the  organized  in  that  State,  bound  by  solemn 
capital,  they  were  met  by  troops  under  oaths  to  follow  their  leaders  in  seizing 
Winder  at  Bladensburg.  when  a  severe  Washington,  D.  C.  Against  such  an  array, 
engagement  ensued,  which  resulted  in  vie-  against  the  natural  sympathy  of  blood- 
tory  for  the  invaders.  Then  they  marched  relationship  with  the  Southern  people,  and 
on  Washington,  set  fire  to  its  public  build-  against  the  seeming  self-interest  of  the 
ings,  and  gave  the  town  up  to  plunder,  holders  of  700,000  slaves,  valued  at  $50,- 
Only  the  Patent  Oflice  building  was  saved.  000,000,  which  property  might  be  im- 
The  vessels  and  other  public  property  at  perilled,  they  thought,  by  alliance  with  the 
the  navy-yard  were  destroyed  by  the  North,  Governor  Hicks  manfully  contend- 
Americans  to  prevent  them  falling  into  ed.  He  was  supported  by  an  eminently 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  total  value  loyal  people  among  the  so-called  *'  masses." 
of  the  property  annihilated  by  the  Ameri-  Hicks  was  urged  by  the  Confederates  to 
cans  and  British  at  that  time  was  esti-  call  a  meeting  of  the  legislature  to  con- 
mated  at  about  $2,000,000.  sider  the  state  of  aff'airs;  but  he  too  well 
"  Willingly,"  said  the  London  l^tates-  knew  the  danger  that  would  attend  the 
manj  "  would  we  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  gathering  of  a  body  largely  made  up  of 
over  our  transactions  at  Washincfton.  The  slave-holders,  and  he  steadily  refused  to 
Cossacks  spared  Paris,  but  we  spared  not  make  the  call.  In  fact,  he  had  been  in- 
the  capital  of  America."  While  Ross  was  formed  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
crossing  Maryland  to  the  national  capital  had  already  formed  a  plan  for  "  carrying 
a  British  fleet,  imder  Commodore  Gor-  Maryland  out  of  the  Union,"  and  resolu- 
don,  went  up  the  Potomac  and  plundered  tions  to  that  efTect  had  already  been 
Alexandria,  on  the  Virginia  shore.  The  drawn.  These  facts  he  set  forth  in  an  ad- 
British  retreated  to  their  ships  after  des-  dress  to  the  people  of  his  State,  Jan.  0, 
dating  the  capital,  and,  flushed  with  sue-  1801,  which  delighted  the  Unionists.  Al- 
cess,  they  attempted  to  capture  Baltimore,  ready  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  Rep- 
Rose  landed  with  9,000  troops  at  North  resentative  of  the  Baltimore  district  in 
Point,  12  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  Sept.  Congress,  had  published  (Jan.  2,  1801) 
12,  and  proceeded  to  march  on  the  citv,  a  powerful  appeal  against  the  calling  of 
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the  annals  of  Maryland.  On  that  day  the  understanding  that  an  equal  number 
legislature  adjourned,  and  Governor  Uicks,  would  be  drafted  from  the  citizens  who 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Confederate  were  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years 
element,  and  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  of  age,  if  they  did  not  appear  among  the 
War  that  National  troops  would  remain  in  volunteers.  These  calls  were  cheerfully 
Maryland  aa  long  as  seeming  necessity  de-  responded  to;  and  the  Confederate  gov- 
manded  their  presence,  issued  a  proclama-  ernment,  alarmed,  ordered  General  Lee  to 
lion  calling  for  Maryland's  quota  of  troops  make  a  desperate  effort  to  capture  the 
(four  regiments)  in  response  to  the  Presi-  national  capital  before  the  new  army 
dent's  call.  On  that  day  the  veteran  Maj.  should  be  brought  into  the  field.  Lee  per- 
W.  W.  Morris,  commander  of  Fort  Mc-  ceived  that  it  would  be  madness  to  make 
Henry,  first  gave  practical  force  to  the  a  direct  attack  upon  its  formidable  de- 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the^writ  of  fences,  fuj  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Poto- 
habeas  corpus  which  the  exigency  of  the  mac  with  a  large  force  into  Maryland,  as- 
times  gave  constitutional  sanction  for.  A  sail  Baltimore,  and,  if  successful,  to  fall 
man  claiming  to  be  a  Maryland  soldier  upon  Washington  in  the  rear.  He  be- 
was  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry.  A  Bal-  lieved  the  people  of  Maryland  were  chafing 
timore  judge  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  dominion  of  the  national  gov- 
for  his  release.  Morris  refused  to  obey,  ernment;  that  they  were  eager  to  aid  the 
saying,  in  a  letter:  "At  the  date  of  issu-  Confederate  cause;  and  that  the  presence 
ing  your  writ,  and  for  two  weeks  previous,  of  his  army  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  would 
the  city  in  w-hich  you  live  and  where  your  cause  an  immediate  and  almost  universal 
court  has  been  held  was  entirely  under  uprising  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  control  of  revolutionary  authorities.  Lee  was  joined,  Sept.  2,  1862,  by  the  fresh 
Within  that  period,  United  States  soldiers,  division  of  Gen.  D.  II.  Hill.  This  was 
while  committing  no  offence,  had  been  per-  sent  as  a  vanguard  to  I>eesburg,  Va.  The 
fidiously  attacked  and  inhumanely  murder-  whole  Confederate  army  followed,  and  he- 
ed in  your  streets ;  no  punishment  had  been  twcen  the  4th  and  7th  crossed  the  Poto- 
awarded,  and,  I  believe,  no  arrests  had  mac  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  encamped 
been  made  for  these  atrocious  crimes;  not  far  from  the  city  of  Frederick,  on 
supplies  of  provisions  intended  for  this  the  Monocacy  River.  There  General  Lee, 
garrison  had  l)een  stopped;  the  intention  on  the  8th,  issued  a  stirring  appeal  in  the 
to  capture  this  fort  had  been  boldly  pro-  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
claimed;  your  most  public  thoroughfares  Maryhmd.  He  was  sorely  disappointed, 
had  been  daily  patrolled  by  large  numbers  Instead  of  a  general  uprising  in  his  favor, 
of  troops  armed  and  clothed,  at  least  in  he  lost  more  men  by  desertions  than  he 
part,  with  articles  stolen  from  the  United  gained  by  accessions. 

States,  and  the  federal  Ihig,  while  waving  When  General  McClellan  heard  of  this 

on  the   federal  ofiices,   was  cut  down    [by  invasion,  he  left  General  Banks  with  some 

order  of  the  chief  of  jmlice  Kane]  by  some  troops    at    Washington,    and    with    about 

person  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Maryland  1)0,000    men    crossed    the    Potomac    above 

soldier.     To  add  to  the  foregoing,  an  as-  Washington  and  advanced  cautiously  tow- 

semblagc  elected   in   defiance  of   law,  but  ards  Frederick.     At  McClellan^s  approach 

claiming  to  be  the  legislative  lx)dy  of  your  Lee   withdrew.     There   the  plan   for   seiz- 

State,  and  so  recognized  by  the  executive  ing  Washington   was  discovered.     It  was 

of    Maryland,    was    debating    the    federal  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  and 

compact.     If  all   this   be  not   rebellion,   I  open    communication    with    Richmond,   by 

know  not  what  to  call  it.     I  certainly  re-  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  then, 

gard  it  as  sufficient  legal   cause  for   sus-  marching    towards     Pennsylvania,    entice 

pending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  MeClellan's  forces  in  that  direction.     At  a 

corpus.'*  proper  time  Lee  was  to  turn  suddenly,  de- 

At  the  request  of  the  governors  of  many  feat  his  antagonist,  and  then  march  upon 

States   the   President,   on   July    I,    18C2,  Wasliington.     See  South  Mountain, 

called  for  300,000  volunteers  to  serve  dur-  After   the  battle  at  Ciiancellorsville 

ing  the  war;  and  in  August  he  called  for  (7.    v.)    Lee's  army  was  strong  in  mate- 

300,000  more  for  three  months,  with  the  rial    and    moral    force.     Recent    successes 
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had    greatly    inspirited    it.    It    was    re-  inent.    Milroy  called  in  his  outposts  and 

organized    into    three    army    corps,    com-  prepared  to  fight,  but  before  daybreak  he 

manded    respectively    by    Generals    Long-  resolved  to  retreat,    lie  spiked  his  cannon, 

street,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Ewell.     At  no  time,  drowned   his   powder,   and   was   about   to 

probably,  during  the  war  was  the  Confed-  depart,  when  the  Confederates  fell  upon 

erate   army   more    complete    in    numbers,  him. 

equipment,  and  discipline,  or  furnished  Then  began  a  race  towards  the  Potomac, 
with  more  ample  materials  for  carrying  but  the  Nationals  wore  stopped  by  a  force 
on  the  conflict,  than  it  was  at  the  middle  some  miles  from  Winchester,  and  many 
of  June,  1803,  when  Lee  invaded  Mary-  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  garrison  at 
land.  According  to  Confederate  official  Harper's  Ferry  fled  across  the  river  to 
returns,  there  were  at  least  500,000  men  Maryland  Heights.  Informed  of  Lee's 
on  the  army  rolls,  and  more  than  300,000  movement,  Hooker  moved  rapidly  north- 
"  present  and  fit  for  duty."  Richmond  ward,  intent  upon  covering  Washington, 
seemed  secure  from  harm.  Vicksburg  and  while  his  cavalry  watched  the  passes  of 
Port  Hudson,  on  the  Mississippi,  seemed  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  national  authorities, 
impregnable  against  any  National  forces  as  well  as  those  of  Maryland  and  Pcnnsyl- 
that  might  be  employed  against  them,  vania,  were  thoroughly  aroused  by  a  sense 
Their  European  friends  gave  them  great  of  danger.  The  President  called  (June 
encouragement,  for  there  were  strong  15)  upon  the  States  nearest  the  capital 
manifestations  of  desires  for  the  acknowl-  for  an  aggregate  of  100.000  militia;  and 
edgmcnt  of  the  independence  of  the  "  Con-  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  out 
federate  States  of  America."  the  entire  militia  of  the  State.  Lee  had 
Feeling  thus  strong,  the  Confederate  au-  about  a  week  the  start  of  Hooker  in  the 
thorities  ordered  Lee  to  invade  Maryland  race  for  the  Potomac.  On  the  ir)th  1,500 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  force  was  now  Confederate  cavalry  dashed  across  the 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Hooker,  and  in  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  in  pursuit  of 
better  spirits  than  was  the  Army  of  the  Milroy's  wagon-train:  swept  up  the  Cum- 
Potomac.  As  early  as  May  20  Hooker  berland  Valley  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  de- 
suspected  such  a  movement  would  be  un-  stroyed  the  railroad  in  that  vicinity; 
dertaken,  and  informed  the  Secretary  of  plundered  the  region  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
War.  Earlier  than  this,  Clement  C.  Bar-  other  supplies;  and,  with  fifty  kidnapped 
clay,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  rare  oppor-  negroes,  going  back  to  Hagerstown,  waited 
tunities  for  information,  had  warned  the  for  Lee.  The  information  procurc<l  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  raiders  satisfied  I..ee  that  he  should  not 
Harrisburg  of  impending  danger,  but  they  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  he  pressed 
were  slow  to  believe  Lee  would  repeat  the  forward.  Ewell's  corps  crossetl  the  Po- 
folly  of  the  previous  year.  Lee's  first  tomac  at  WMlliamsport,  near  Shepherds- 
movement  in  that  direction  was  to  get  town,  on  June  21  and  22,  and  swept  on  to 
Hooker  from  the  Rappahannock  by  feints  Chambersburg,  and  thenco  to  the  Susque- 
and  a  real  fianking  movement.  There  was  hanna,  opposite  Columbia,  Icxying  contri- 
considerable  preliminary  cavalry  skir-  but  ions  on  the  people. 
mishing  early  in  June,  and  finally  a  The  greatest  alarm  everywhere  pre- 
cavalry  reconnoissance  by  Pleasonton  re-  vailed.  It  was  believed  that  Harrisburg 
vealed  the  fact  of  I-.ee's  grand  move-  and  Philadelphia  would  sf>on  Ik?  entered 
nient.  Hooper  supposed  he  would  follow  by  the  Confederates,  and  vast  quantities 
his  route  of  the  previous  year,  and  was  of  valuable  property  were  sent  north  from 
watching  and  guarding  the  fords  of  the  the  latter  city  for  safety.  Even  Nrw  York 
Rappahannock,  when  Jjee  projected  his  seemed  menaced.  The  remainder  of  Ixm^'s 
right  wing,  under  Ewell,  through  the  Blue  army  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  24 th 
Ridge  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  at  and  2oth,  and  presse<l  on  after  Ewoll 
Strasburg.  He  pushed  down  the  valley  towards  the  Su^juehanna.  Hooker's 
to  Winchester,  where  General  Milroy  was  army,  now  fully  100,0(M)  strong,  crossed  tho 
in  command  of  nearly  10,000  men.  on  the  river  at  Edwards's  Ferrj'.  Regarding 
evening  of  June  13,  having  marched  70  Harper's  Ferry,  at  that  moment,  of  little 
miles  in  three  days.    It  was  a  bold  move-  uccoimt,   he  asked   for   the   abandonment 
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of  that  vicinity  by  11,000  National  troops.  Baltimore  and  Washington.    The  raid  had 

The  general -in-cliief   (Halleek)   would  not  a   twofold  purpose — to  draw  troops  from 

consent,  and  Hooker,  at  his  own  request,  before  Petersburg  for  Ibe  defence  of  Waeh- 

was  at  once  relieved  of  his  command,  and  ington,   and   to   plunder.     When   informed 

was  superseded  by  Gen.  George  C.  Sleade  of  it.  General  Grant  sent  the  Gth   Corps 

on  June  2!j.  to   protect   Washington.     Meanwhile  Oen. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,   1864,  Mary-  Lew.   Wallace    (then   in   command  of  the 

land  was  invaded  by  the  Confederates  for  Middle  DppHrtment,  with  his  headquarters 


the  third  time.  The  Coiifi'duvnte  Gpncrul 
Early  had  been  fjatbering  troops  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
with  from  15,000  to  20,(H)0  men,  of  all 
arms,  he  swept  rapidly  down  the  valley 
towards  Williamsport.  General  Sijiel,  too 
weak  to  resist,  fled  into  Maryland,  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  stores,  and  General  Weber, 
in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  retired  to 
Maryland  Heights.  Early  crossed  the 
I'otomae  at  Williamsport.  and  puiihing  on 
to  Hagerstown.  July  rt,  1804,  levied  a  con- 
tribution on  the  inhabitants  there  of  $20,- 
000.  Then  he  hastened  on  to  Frederick,  on 
the  Monocacy  River,  and  threatened  both 


ill    Italtiniore)    had    proceeded   from   that 
city,  with  a  few  troops  hastily  collected, 
to  confront  the  invaders.     Gen.  E.  B.  Ty- 
ler was   then  at  the  railway  bridge  over 
the  Monoeaey  with  about  1,000  men.     Wal- 
lace  went   to   Tyler's   camp,   saw   the   n 
ecHsity   for   prompt   and   energetic  actio 
and  chose  a  conimnnding  position  on  tl 
east  side  of  the  Monoeaey  for  the  conce 
tralion    of    his    forces.     On    the    0th    1 
fought  the  hosts  of  Early  desperately  n 
far  from   Frederick.     He  had  been  joined 
by   a   portion   of   Rickett's   brigade,   from 
Ihe  advance  of  the  0th  Corps.     This  hand- 
ful  of   men,   after   fighting  overwhelming 
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numbers  eight  hours,  was  defeated,  with  at  Moorficid,  captured  their  guns,  trains, 
heavy  loss,  when  Early  pu8he<l  on  towards  and  500  men,  with  a  loss  to  himself  of 
Washington.  The  vanquished  Nationals  fifty  men.  Grant  now,  to  protect  Wash- 
had  really  won  a  victory,  for  they  had  de-  ington.  from  seizure,  and  Maryland  and 
tained  the  Confederates  long  enough  that  Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  consolidated 
evening  to  allow  the  0th  and  19th  Corps  several  departments,  calling  the  organ- 
to  reach  and  secure  the  national  capital.  ization  the  Middle  Division.  General 
When  Early  perceived  this  he  pushed  Sherman  was  assigned  to  its  command, 
across  the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry  Aug.  7,  18C4,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his 
with  a  large  amount  of  plunder,  closely  duties,  at  the  head  of  over  30,000  troops, 
pursued  by  General  Wright  to  the  Shenan-  See  United  States,  Maryland,  in  vol.  ix. 
doah  Valley.  He  was  struck  by  the  Na- 
tionals at  Snicker's  Ferry  and  at  Snicker's 

Gap,    and    sharp    skirmishes    ensued.     At   

Ashby's    Gap    there    was    also    a    bris^    

i.        .  V  1    •       1  i.  11.      x'-         I/eonard  Calvert 

skirmish,  and  in  two  encounters  the  r^a-   xhomaa  Greene 

tionals  lost  about  500  men.     Early  moved    William  stone 

up  the  valley  as  if  continuing  his  retreat,   jogiaa  FeudaiiV. 

when  General  Wright,   handing  his  com-    Philip  CaivorL 

mand  over  to  General  Crook,  returned  to  Thomfla^Noiioy...  ... 

Washington.     Meanwhile  (ieneral  Averill,  Charles,  ImM  iiuiiinioro 

with  a  considerable  force,  moved  towards  ^^jj^ER  THE  English  (jovernment  (Royal) 

Winchester,  and  near  that  place  he  fought  j^^^  ^^^  ^„j  j,,^  Protosiant  a.^.:H. ) 

the   Confederates,   July    20,    three    hours.      tion j 

They  lost  400  men  (about  200  of  them  f^tS!:^:::.:::::::::::::::": 

made  prisoners),  with  four  guns.  AvcrilPs   Nathaniel  Kiuckstone 

loss   was   about   200.      It   was    supposed   JJJi^^SJy^o";'^** 

Early    was    moving    up    the    valley,    but  Edwani  Lloyd!!....!!.!.....'"!!!!!!..! 

Crook,  marching  from  Harper's  Ferry  to   John  Han 

Winchester,  soon  afterwards  encountered  under  the  Baltimore^  restored  (I'rc.prietary) 

him   in   heavy  force,  and   he  was  driven   jobn  Hart 

back,   July   23,    to   Martinsburg,   with    a   Charic«  Caivert 

1  t   1  nnrk  V      i  i.   o /vr»/\  Bouedicl  I*.  Culvert 

loss  of  1,200  men.     Early  sent  3,000  cav-   samneiogie 

airy,  under  General  McCausland,  to  make  Charles,  i»rd  Baiiim..re 

a  plundering  and  devastating  raid  in  the  Thomaa  Biadeij!!!!!!.. 

direction  of  the  Susquehanna.    They  swept   Samuel  Ogie 

.,  ,         .  A«i«  1        •!      Bonjaram  Toj^ker 

over  the  country  in  eccentric  lines,  l)ewil-    Hoiitro  Shanie 

dering  its  defenders,  and  on  July  30  enter-    Robert  Eden 

ed    the    defenceless    and    partly    deserted  under  the  continent.kl  coNiJRKsa. 

Village  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  demand-    ThomiiB  Joiinw,n i  ittt  to  i7T9 

ed  of  the  inhabitants  $200,000  in  gold  or   Thomas  Sim  i^e r.m  mth-j 

$500,000    in    "greenbacks"     (paper    cur-  wIlilalTi  SmliiwwHJ 


lent  to  1647 

1047  *•  \&M 

1048  "  1054 
lO.'VI  "  V,M 
10r>8  '•  1000 
lOftJ  "  lOO'i 
IGOJ  "  1076 
1077  •'  1080 
lOm   '•  1089 


1690  to  1092 

1092  "  lO'O 

1094  '•  liW.'S 

10'.»0  "1702 

17<W  "1704 

1704  •'  1708 

17i»U  "  1713 

1714  "  1715 


171. •)  to  1719 
1720  ••  1726 
1727  •'  17aO 

1731  '♦  1732 

1732  "  17:tt 
1734  "  1741 
1742  "1745 
1740  '•  1751 

1752 
1753  to  170R 
1769  "  1774 


17H.3  •'  17K4 
17M5  "  11^ 
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1795  "  1797 

179M 
1799  lo  1«01 
1S02  "  1H03 


rency)    as  a  tribute  to  insure  the   town 
against  destruction.    Tlie  tribute  was  not 

oflTered,  and  two-thirds  of  the  town  was  «"ell!^e  "a'lor'^:!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!^^ 

laid  in  ashes.    No  time  was  given  for  the  Thoma*  sim  i.ee 1793  "  1794 

removal  of  the  sick,  infirm,  women,  or  chil-  J^g"  Senry."^!! 

dren.    General  Averill,  with  2.C00  cavalry,  Bonjamm  Ogie.. 

was  soon  after  the  raiders.    He  drove  them  Robon  h^wu!''! isoi   -  isns 

across  the  Potomac  with  such  blows  that  Roi)ert  Wright ihoo  "  isoh 

they  did  not  stop  to  plunder  ami  destroy.  ^1^^— :::::  — :——:■;  IJJ?  '.:  |5}» 

Mosby,     another    guerilla     chief,     dashed  l/»vin  Winder iki3  "  iku 

across  the  Potomac  and  carried  off  a  fe«-  [;!;:;!::r^:i.,K;^,i,,, :;;:;;::: ;:;;::.  \Z  "  jSiJ 

horsemen.      Averill    pursued    the    Confecl-  Samuel  Sprigg !  ik20  ••  ih25 

1M23  '*  1H25 

1820  '•  1K28 

1899 


erates  up  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac.    JJSph' KJ.nV"""'' 
attacked  and  defeated  them,  Aug.  4,  1864,    Daniel  Martin.!'.'.!! 
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UNDER  THE  cossTiTUTlo.v— Con      durinff  1867-82  was  on  the  staflf  of  various 

'""^  C'hitBgo    daili.8.      While    tariff   editor   of 

ihe  Inter-Oftan,  of  Chlrafto.  he  wrote  A 
Tiriff  History  of  the  Unilrd  Stales.  He 
.lied  in  Chicago,  111,.  June  17,  1003. 

HaBoa,    Geoboe,    Btateaman;    born    in 
Fairfax  oouiity,  Va.,  in  1725;   was  a  firm 
patriot  and  al>le  statpsnian.     In   17S9  he 
drew  up   tho  non-imjiortation  resolutioDB 
which   Wasliington   presented   to  the  Vir- 
ginia  AHscnibly,   and   which   were   UDani- 
ig6i    inoiisly   adopted.     Uc  also  wrote  a.   pow- 
erful    tract    against     the    claim    of    the 
Uritish    Parliament    to    tax    the    colonics 
without  their  conacnt.     At  a   meeting  of 
(he  inhalnlanlit  of  Fiurfu-^.  July  18,  1774, 
lie     offered     twcnly-four     resolutions     re- 
vieiving  the  ivlioje  ground  of  the  ponding 
controversy;   reconi  in  ended  a  general  con- 
gress; and  urged  the  n on- intercourse  pol- 
icy.   In  1775  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  cunimiltec  of  safety     and   in    1776 
lie    drafted    the     Declaration    of    Rigfata 
and  State  eonslitution  of  Virginia,  which 
were   adopted  nnanitnonsly      In   1777   he 
wns  elected   to  the  Continental  Congresfl, 
and  in  1787  lie  was  a  leading  member  erf 
the  cimveiition  which  frnnied  the  national 
'        Ciinstitntion.      In    that   body    he   oppoied 
every   nicHsure   which   tended   to   the   per- 
ilt  nation    i)f   slavery.      Dissatisfied    with 
tlie  Conslitution,   he  declined   to   sign   it, 
nnd.   in   connection    with    I'ntrick   Henry, 
led  the  opjHisllion  l«  it  in  llic  ormvcntion 
of   Virginia.      He  also  declined   Ihc  ofBce 
,.      11.   of  Unite<l  Stales  Senator,  to  which  he  was 
]'  ',',\i':'   elected.     JelTcrBon  wrote  of  Miiaon:   "He 
ill  "  itUD   ^**!)3  "■  nian  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom, 
'"'^         of    expnn.'ive    mind,    profound    jiidgnient, 
■iv  "  I,,,-,   cogent   in   argument,   learned   in   the   lore 
i'  "    of  our  form  of  C'onalitiition.  and  earnest 
for   the  republican  change  on   democratic 
[■_'    principles."    lie   died   in    Fairfax   county, 
,j      il;.-)   Va.,  Oct.  7,  1792.    A  statue  of  Mason  oc- 
ri  '^  i»7g   cupies  a  pedestal  on  Crawford's  monument 
ih  "  istu  "^  Washington  in  Kiehmond.  Va. 
n  '^  ism       Hftson,     'Tame.s     Mubbay,     legislator; 
'■'  ''  |"i'    iMirn  on  Mason's  Isl.ind    Fnirfax  to.    Va, 

■   Nov.  3,  1708    eraduatcd  at    he  University 

iif  Pennsvlvania  in  IS18(  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1820;  served  in  the  Vir- 
Dlxo-v,  pinia  House  of  DHeBates  from  1828  to 
naliat;  1P.T2.  was  a  memlicr  r,f  Cnngre«  from  1837 
182!);  to  18.10;  and  United  Stfltes  Senator  from 
itor  of  1847  until  expelled  in  July.  18(11.  Senator 
t;  and    Mason   was   the   author   of   the   FiroiTIVK 


»■». 

««,» 
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;; 
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Kason,  I 

Hason,    David    1 
born  in   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jai 
studied    at    Yale    college:    w.is 
the  New  Haven  Journal  and  C 


Slate  Law  (q.  v.);  en  active  leader  in  justifj  him  in  wizing  these  men  on  the 
the  dieunion  moTement  in  ISSO-fil;  and  Trent  and  tranafcrring  them  to  hie  own 
■  member  of  the  Confederate  CongreEs.  veHsel,  he  went  out  in  search  of  her.  He 
Be  died  near  Alexandria,  Vs.,  April  28,  found  her  on  Nov.  8,  and  brought  Ucr  to 
J871.  hy   firing  a   shell   across   her   bow.     Then 

Early  in  the  career  of  the  Confederate  he  sent  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  a  kinsman  of 
gnremment  thej  sent  diplomatic  agents  Mason,  on  board  the  Trent  to  demand  of 
to  European  courts  who  proved  to  be  in-  the  captain  the  delivery  of  the  amlMissadorB 
competent.  Then  the  government  under-  and  their  secretaries  to  Captain  Wilkes. 
took  to  correct  the  mistake  by  sending  two  The  officers  of  the  Tri-nt  prolested,  and 
of  their  ablest  men  to  represent  their  (he  ambassadors  refused  to  li'uve  the  ship 
e  at  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  unless  forced  by  physii-ul  power  to  do  so. 
James  M.  Lieutenant  (irrer  and  a  few  marines  were 
sent  to  help  Fairfax,  who  then  took  Mason 
by  the  slioulUers  and  placed  him  in  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  Han  Jiifinlo.  Then  the 
lieulcnant  returned  to  Slidell.  The  pn«- 
sengers  wore  greatly  excited.  They  (fatlier- 
ed  aroimd  him.  some  making  conlenipttious 
allusions  lo  the  lientenunl.  and  even  cry- 
ing out  "Shoot  him!''  The  daughter  of 
Slidetl  slapped  Fairfax  In  the  face  three 
times  as  she  clung  to  the  neck  of  her 
father.  The  marines  were  calleil.  and  Rli- 
dell  and  the  two  secretaries  were  com- 
pelled to  go.  The  captive  umbannaclors 
were  conveyed  to  lloston  and  lodgeil  in 
Fort  Warren  as  prisoners  of  niafe.  The 
Itritisb  government  pronounced  the  act 
of  Wilkes  a  "great  outrage,''  tboiigli  in 
exact  accordance  with  their  coile  of  in- 
ternational law  as  expounded  by  llieir 
judges  and  puhlici>ts:  and  the  llrilish 
Uason,  of  Virginia,  and  John  Slidell,  of  government  preiiare<l  for  war  on  the 
Louisiana,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  United  States.  11  did  not  wait  for  diplo- 
tke  scheme  for  reopening  the  African  matle  correKponden<-i',  but  made  extensive 
■Uve-trade.  These  ambassadors,  each  ae<  preparations  for  lioHtililii-s  before  sending 
oompanied  by  a  aecretary  of  legation,  a  peremptory  deinond  for  the  release  of 
left  Charleston  Harbor  on  a  stormy  night  the  priaonero.  The  Tory  pajH'rs  ahiiseil 
(Oct.  12,  I8G1),  eluded  the  blockading  the  American  government  without  stint, 
■quadron,  ajid  landed  in  Havana,  ('iiba,  While  these  pre]>aralions  were  going  on, 
where  they  were  cordially  greeted  by  the  and  Congress  and  other  legiiilative  iKMliet 
British  consul  and  other  sympathizers,  were  thanking  Captain  Wilkes,  the  I'nited 
There  they  embarked  for  St.  Thomas  on  the  States  government,  acting  »|Hin  the  wii* 
British  mail-steamer  T'rrnf,  intending  lo  counsel  of  President  Lincoln,  anil  true  to 
go  to  England  in  the  regular  packet  from  Its  long- cherished  principles  concerning 
the  latter  port.  While  the  vessel  was  on  the  socredness  of  ncufraliiy,  proeeeilnl  to 
her  way  to  St.  ThomaM,  ami  when  off  ilisavow  the  act  of  Wilkm  anil  to  ri'lpaite 
the  northern  coast  nf  Culm,  she  fell  in  the  pristmers.  Tliey  were  ]i]iii.t'il  on  Iwmrd 
with  the  Amerlenn  war-ship  San  J'winln,  n  Kritish  vessel,  and  w<-nt  lo  Knglaml. 
Capt.  Ciiaiii.Gs  Wilkeh  Iq.  v.).  Ihim  on  where  they  were  In-ated  with  markml  eohl- 
his  way  home  from  the  connt  of  Africa,  ness.  Tin-  {.onrlon  Tinu-x.  which  had  tremeJ 
He  had  touched  at  Havana,  where  he  heard  with  abuse  of  the  Americans  Itecauiie  of  the 
of  the  movement  of  the  Confederate  am-  arrest,  now  di'clared  that  the  nmba»sad<irs 
tMBsadors.  Satisfied  that  the  English  rule  were  "worthless."  and  added.  "England 
concerning  neutrals  and  belligerents  would  would  have  done  as  much  for  two  negroes." 
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Hhboo,   Jbreui&ii,  legislator;   born   in        Mason,  Joun,   founder  of  New  Hamp- 

Iiebanon,  Conn.,  April  27,  1T68 ;  grad-  shire;  born  in  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
uated  at  Yale  College  In  17S8;  admitted  land;  commanded  a.n  expedition  to  subdue 
to  the  bar  in  17{)1 ;  and  began  prac-  a  r^>ellion  in  the  Hebrides  in  1610,  and 
tiec  in  Westmoreland,  N.  H.  He  was  At-  went  to  Newfoundland  as  governor  in 
tornef  General  in  1SD2,  and  from  1313  IGIC  lie  surveyed  the  island,  made  a 
to  1817  was  United  States  benator  Fur  map  of  it  (published  in  1026),  and  wrote 
many  yearn  he  was  in  the  New  Hamp  u  description  of  it  In  1617  he  explored 
ahire  legislature,  and  was  the  author  of  the  New  Fngiand  coasts,  and  obtained 
from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  a  tract  of 
land  there  m  1022.  With  Fernando 
Gorges,  he  procured  a  patent  for  another 
tract  (see  Maine),  and  sent  a  colony 
there  in  1023.  In  1029  he  obUined  a. 
patent  for  the  domain  which  he  called 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  same  year  he  Ac- 
quired, with  Gorges,  another  tract,  which 
embraced  the  country  around  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  and  in  1031  Mason,  Gorges,  and 
others  formed  a  company  for  trading  with 
the  natives  of  New  England  and  U>  make 
settlements  there.  In  1033  Mason  became 
a  tnembef  of  the  council  for  New  England 
and  its  vice-president.  He  was  also  judge 
of  the  courts  of  Hampshire,  England,  in 
1005,  and  in  October  was  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  New  England.  He  died,  in 
London,  in  December,  1035,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Mason'a 
heirs  sold  his  rights  in  the  province 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1691  to  Samuel 
Allan. 

Uason,  John,  Indian  tighter;  bom  in 
England  in  1600;  served  as  a  soldier  under 
Fairfa.Y  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  in- 
vited by  that  leader  to  join  his  standard 
in  the  civil  war.  He  came  to  America 
in  1630,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Dorchester.  Captain  Mason  led  the 
white  and  Indian  troops  against  the  Pe- 
quods  near  the  Mystic  in  1637  (see  Pe- 
QITOD  Wab),  and  was  soon  afterwards 
made  major-general  of  the  Connecticut 
HpauiKK.  forces,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death  in 

Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1072.  He  was  a  magis- 
resolutions  trate  from  1042  until  1008,  and  deputy- 
governor  from  lOflO  to  1070.  He  went  to 
Haybrook  after  the  Pequod  War  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  settlers,  and  in  1659  removed 
to  Norwich. 

Uason,  JoiiN  Youno,  diplomatist;  born 
in  Greenville  county,  Va..  April  18,  1709; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1816;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1810;  member  of  Congress  in  1831-37j 
appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  dia- 
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an  able  report  on  the  Virgi 
touching  the  MlSHOUnt  CoMi 
In  1837  he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  un- 
til lie  was  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was 
extensively  engaged  in  his  profession; 
but  he  was  little  known,  personally,  out 
of  New  England.  His  mind  was  clear, 
logical,  and  extremely  vigorous,  the  char- 
acteristics of  which,  Webster  said,  were 
"  real  greatness,  strength,  and  sagacity." 
He  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  14, 
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trict  court  of  Virginia,  and  subsequently  Mason,   Stevens  Tuomson,  legislator; 

of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia.    He  was  born  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  1760;  was 

Secretary   of   the   Navy   under    President  educated  at  the  College  of  William  and 

Tyler;  Attorney-CJeneral  and  Secretary  of  Mary,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  hehl 

the  Navy  under  President  Polk.     In  1853  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Virginia  troops. 

President    Pierce    appointed    him    United  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a 

States   minister   to   France.     He   died   in  brigadier-general.     In  the  Virginia  House 

Paris,  Oct.  3,  1859.  of    Representatives    he    was   conspicuous; 

Masoziy    Lowell,    composer;     bom    in  also  in  the  convention  in  Virginia  in  17S8 

Medfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1702;  at  an  early  to  consider  the  national  Constitution.    lie 

age   became   a    teacher    and    composer   of  took   a    consj)icuou«    place   in    the    Deino- 

music,  and   at   the   age  of   twenty  years  cratic  party    (see  Jay,  John),  and  was 

went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  gave  in-  United    States    Senator    from    1704    until 

struction  and  led  choirs  and  musical  as-  his  death   in  Philadelphia,   Pa..  May    10, 

sociations.     In  1821  he  published  in  Bos-  1803.     Mr.  Mason  was  distinguished   for 

ton    his    Handel    and    Haydn    Collection  oratory,  and  was  very  popular. 

of  Church  Music,  which  was  so  successful  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  the  disputed 

that   he   returned    north    and    settled    in  boundary-line  between  the  State  of  Penn- 

Boston,  where,  in  1827,  he  l)egan  the  in-  sylvania  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and 

struction  of  classes   in  vocal   music.     He  Virginia — the  l)order-line  between  the  free 

taught    juvenile    classes    gratuitously    on  and    the   slave    States — fixed    by    Charles 

the    Pestalozzian    system,    and    published  Mason     and     Jeremiah     Dixon,     English 

many  collections  of  music,  glee-l)ooks,  etc.  mathematicians    and    surveyors   employed 

In   connection  with   Professors  Park   and  for  the  purjwse,  between   1703  and   17(57. 

Phelps,  he  complied  a  Collection  of  Psalms  In  the  debates  on  slavery  l)efore  the  ad- 

and  Hymns  for  Public  Worships  published  mission  of  Missouri,  John  Randolph  usetl 

in  1858.     He  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  the  words  **  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  "  as 

11,  1872.  figurative  of  the  division  Iwtween  the  two 

Mason,   Rufxts  Osgood;    born  in   Sul-  systems  of  lalx>r.    The  press  and  the  poli- 

livan,  N.  IL,  Jan.  22,  1830;  graduated  at  ticians  echoed  it;  and  in  that  connection 

Dartmouth  in   1854,  naval  surgeon   1801-  it  was  use<l  until  the  destruction  of  slavery 

64;    author    of    Tcleftathy   and    the   Sub-  by  the  Civil  War. 

liminal  ficlf,  etc.     He  died  in  1903.     See  Mason  and  Slidell  Affair.    See  Trent, 

Hypnotism,  Educational  Usrs  of.  The;  Mason,  James  Mi-rray. 
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Massachusetts,   State  of,  one  of  the  America,  where  they  might  worship  God 

original    thirteen    States    of    the    Union ;  with   perfect  free<lom.     Having  made  ar- 

founded    by    Knglish    Puritans    who    fled  rangements  with  the  Plymouth  Company 

from    persecution     (see    Puritans).     Its  for  planting  a  settlement,  and  for  funds 

shores   were   probably   visited    by   North-  with  some  Tendon  merchants,  they  went 

men  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  from  Delftshaven  to  England,  and  sailed 

tury    (see  Northmen),  and  possibly  Se-  for  America  from  Plymouth  in  the  May- 

bastian  Cabot  saw  them  (1408),  and  also  floiccr,    of    180    tons'    burden,    on    Sept. 

Verrazano    (1524).     The  shores  were  ex-  17    (N.  S.),  and,  after  a  stormy  passage, 

plored  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold    (1C02),  arrived  at  Cape  (?od  in  Novenil>er.     Swk- 

Samnel    Champlain     (1G04),    and    John  ing   a   good   landing-place,    the   company. 

Smith    (1614);    but   the   first   permanent  101   in  number  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 

European    settlement    was    made    on    the  dren  —  did    not    leave    the    vessel    until 

shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  by  some  English  Dec.  22   (N.  S.),  when  they  landed  on  a 

Non-conformists,  who,   calling  themselves  rock  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  built 

"Pilgrims,"  had  fled  from  England  to  Hoi-  some  log-huts  in  the  snow,  and  calle<l  the 

land,  sojourned  there  a  few  years,  formed  rude  village  New  Plymouth.    In  the  ealun 

a  church  at  Leyden,  and  in  1620  came  to  of  the  Mayflower  the  men  had  drawn  up 
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and  aigned  a  form  of  (jovrrniiiont  —  a 
Eolemn  coni]mct — hy  whioh  tliey  ivere  to 
be  ruled  Ispe  Filokims).  and  cliose  Joii\ 
Carver    (q.   v.)    governor    for   one   year 


soon  ntUmpted  but  the  little  colony  at 
New  I  Ij  mouth  sutrerod  much  at  timeit 
until  IQ'l  when  t1  ey  were  bleswd  with  a 
bountiful  hardest  The  community  sya 
tent  of  labor  wag  abandoned  and  in  1627 
Ihc  coloni  Is  di  solved  their  partnership 
nith  the  I»ndon  merchants  and  became 
ole  piopri  tors  of  the  soil  As  the  Pll 
gnms  could  not  obtain  a  patent  they 
quietly  lt\cd  under  their  own  simple  form 
of  government  and  prospered  An  Eng 
Klish  company  obtained  a  grant  of  tern 
tury  on  Mnasiiliutetts  Itaj  and  sent  over 
J<H\  I'WirOTT  {q  I  )  with  100  settlers 
who  «euled  tbemselvea  at  Naumkeag    now 

In  March  16'><l  King  Charles  I  gave  m 
el  arter  to  a  number  of  wealthy  and  la 
fluentinl  Lngli  hinen  cunflriiiing  a  former 
grant  to  other  to  a  domain  in  America 
V  ith  whom  tbey  became  associated  and 
superadded  the  pot  er  of  government  It 
liar  to  the  Virginia  charter  (see 


Cold,  exposure,  and  poor  food  caused  a  Vikoima)  and  erected  the  patentees  and 
Hickness  that  swept  away  nearly  one  half  their  aBSOCiuUs  into  a  corporation  by  the 
their   i 
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name  of   the   Governor   and   Company   of  Assembly  of   all   the   freemen   and   stock- 

MaBsachusettB  Bay,  in  New  England.    The  holders,  to  be  held  quarterly.     The  rights 

affairs  of  the  tompany  and  the  colony  were  of   Englishmen   were  secured   to   the  colo- 

to  l>e  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-gov-  nists,  but  the  management  of  tlit;  l(K'al  gov- 


,  and  eighteen  aHNistants.  or  magis-  ernment  vas  entirely  in  the  bandit  of  the 

n,  the  latter  to  hold  monthly  courts,  corporation  in   Kngland.     No  royal   nega- 

more   important   laws   of   the  colony  tire  was  reserved  in  the  enactments  of  (he 

to  be  enacted  by  a  General  Court  of  company.     Nothing   was   said   about   reli- 
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gion.     The  company  was  organized  under  The  court  could  not  agree  whether  all  the 

the  charter  by  the  appointment  of  Mat-  ensigns   should    be    laid   aside,    as   many 

thew    Cradock    governor,    and    Timothy  would    not    follow    them   with    the    cross 

Goffe  deputy-governor — two  wealthy  Lon-  visible.    The    commissioners    of    military 

don  merchants.    The  executive  administra-  affairs  ordered  all  the  ensigns  to  be  put 

tion  of  the  colony  was  intrusted  to  John  away.     Nothing   more   was   done   in   the 

Endicott,  assisted  by  twelve  councillors —  matter  then.     Two  years  later  there  was 

seven  to  be  named  by  the  company,  two  to  more    trouble    about    the    colors.     Henry 

be  selected  by  the  old  planters,  and  these  Vane  was   elected  governor    (1636),   and 

nine  to  select  three  more.    The  settlement  fifteen  ships  in  the  harbor  having  arrived 

was  called  "  London's  Plantation."   Every  with    passengers,    the    seamen    commemo- 

stockholder  who  should  emigrate  to  Amer-  rated   his   election   by  a   volley   of  great 

ica  at  his  own  cost  was  to  receive  fifty  guns.    But,  the  ensigns  being  "  laid  away," 

acres    of    land    for    each    member   of   his  the   fort   in    Boston   could   not   acknowl- 

family,  and  the  same  tor  each  indentured  edge  the  compliment  by  displaying  colors, 

servant  he  carried  with  him.    The  charter  The  English  sailors  accused  the  colonists 

and  the  government  were  soon  transferred  of  treason,  and  the  ship-masters  requested 

from    England   to   Massachusetts,   and   a  the  governor  to  spread  the  King's  colors 

large  emigration  ensued  in  1629-30.  at  the  fort,  because  the  question  of  their 

Late  in  1634,  while  Dudley  was  govern-  loyalty  might  be  raised  in  England.  The 
or,  John  Endicott,  incited  by  Roger  Will-  magistrates  were  all  persuaded  that  the 
iams,  caused  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  cross  in  the  colors  was  idolatrous,  and 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  military  standard  of  the  governor  dissimulated  by  pretending 
England  used  at  Salem,  because  he  re-  that  he  had  no  colors.  The  ship-masters 
garded  it  as  a  "  relic  of  Anti-Christ,"  it  offered  to  lend  him  theirs,  and  this  was 
having  been  given  by  the  pope  to  a  former  accepted  as  a  compromise  with  the  con- 
king of  England  as  an  ensign  of  victory,  sciences  of  the  authorities,  they  arguing 
He  had  so  worked  upon  the  minds  of  that,  as  the  fort  was  the  King's,  the  colors 
many  citizens  of  Salem  that  they  refused  might  be  displayed  there  at  his  peril, 
to  follow  the  standard  with  the  cross  At  the  request  of  the  General  Court,  the 
upon  it.  At  about  that  time  the  Brit-  Rev.  John  Cotton  {q.  v.)  drew  up  the 
ish  government,  jealous  of  the  indepen-  first  code  of  laws  of  Massachusetts.  They 
dent  spirit  manifested  in  Massachusetts,  were  taken  entirely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
watched  its  development  with  great  vigil-  ment.  It  was  found  that  they  were  not 
ance,  and  the  enemies  of  the  colony  point-  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  so  different 
ed  to  this  mutilation  of  the  standard  as  from  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of 
evidence  of  disloyalty  to  the  crown.  It  Moses,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  was 
was  simply  loyalty  to  bigotry.  The  whole  familiar  with  the  Roman  as  well  as  the 
aspect  of  the  act  was  theological,  not  Jewish  laws,  drew  up  a  code  which  was 
political ;  but  the  royalists  chose  to  in-  substituted  for  Cotton's  in  1641.  The  first 
terpret  it  otherwise,  and  it  was  one  of  article  of  this  code  provided  that  the 
the  reasons  for  tyrannical  action  towards  rights  of  person  and  property  vested  in  the 
the  colony  when  orders  were  issued  to  citizen  should  be  inviolate,  except  by  ex- 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  pro-  press  law,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
duce  their  charter  before  the  privy  coun-  "  Word  of  God."  Governor  Winthrop  did 
cil  in  England.  At  a  Court  of  Assistants  not  approve  of  Mr.  Ward's  -adaptation  of 
at  Boston  complaint  was  made  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  laws.  He  thought  it 
mutilation  of  the  standard,  for  trouble  better  that  the  laws  should  be  taken  from 
with  the  home  government  was  antici-  the  Scriptures  rather  than  "  on  the  au- 
pated.  The  ensign-bearer  was  summoned  thority  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  those 
before  the  court.  Afterwards  the  assist-  heathen  commonwealths."  The  "  Body  of 
ants  met  at  the  governor's  house  to  ad-  Liberties "  compiled  by  Mr.  Ward  was 
vise  ahoui  the  defacing,  and  it  was  agreed  really  the  first  constitution  of  Massa- 
to  write  to  England  about  the  matter.  chusetts  Bay. 

Endicott  was,  after  three  months'  longer  In    1651    Roger    Williams    and    John 

deliberation,  called  to  answer  for  the  act  Clarke  were  appointed  agents  to  seek  in 
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England  «  conArmation  of  the  Rhode  who  gave  evidence  of  repentance  and 
Island  eharUr.  Before  tlieir  drparture.  faith ;  and  that  only  such  visible  believers 
Mr.  Clarke,  with  Mr.  t'randall  and  Oba-  eonatituted  the  Cliiirch  of  Christ  on  the 
diah  Holmes,  delegates  from  the  Itaplist  earth.  Tlie  ministers  evaded  the  trial. 
Cbureh  in  Newport,  visited  an  aged  Bap-  Some  of  Clarke's  friends  paid  his  line,  and 
list  brother  in  I.ynn,  Mass.,  wlio  was  too  he  was  released.  Crandall,  fioed  $25.  was 
feeble  to  attend  public  worship.  On  a  released  at  the  iwnic  time;  but  Hulmes,  a 
Sundajr  morning  they  ventured  to  give  rc-cent  convert  to  Anabaptism.  and  lately 
e.icommiinicated,  who  was  lined 
$13(1,  hitd  more  of  the  martyr 
spirit.  As  he  left  the  bar  the 
pastor  (John  Wilson)  struek  him 
and  eiirfcd  bini  bceauitc  be  said, 
"  I  bless  (iod  I  am  counted 
worthy  to  sufTcr  for  the  name  of 
Jcsuk."  Sime  friends  offered  to 
jiuy  lIolme^'K  fine,  but  be  declined 
it,  BTid  wuii  til  ken  to  the  public 
whipping  -  |Kist,  where  he  was 
scourged  with  a  thrve-eurded  whi)>, 
with  which  a  sluut  man  gave  him 
thirty  Htri|H.'S  most  vigorously,  "  the 
man  spilling  on  hiji  bands  three 
times."      When    led    away.    lIolni< 


ill  id  t 


the  II 


■■  You  have 


A  public  exhortation  at  tb 
the  brother.  For  this  they  wi 
and  carried  by  force  in  the  i 
hear  the  regular  Congregati 


ifterni 


struck  nic  with  roKps,"  und  pmyed 

the   punishment   might  not  lie   Uid 

to  their  charge.     Two  Hyni|>ut hiding 

friends    came    up    to    the    bleeding 

victim   of   biftotry   and    intolerance, 

e    of    ami,  shaking  hnnds  with  him,  said.  "  lllcss- 

■sted,    cl  be  UimI."     Tlicy  were  arresti-d  for  "  con- 

in   to    tempt  of  authority."  fine<l  40s.  each,  and 

'    iprisoned.     Holmes  returned  to  Newport, 


(Thomas    Cobbett,    author    of    "  a    \atpt,  and  lived  to  old  age. 
nervous,  and  golden  discourse  "  against  the        Kot  long  afterwards  Sir  llichard  Salton- 

Baptists).     The  next  day  they  were  sent  stall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 

to  Boston,  where  Clarke  was  sentenced  to  chusetts   colony,  wrote   from   Kngland   to 

pay  a  fine  of  $100.  or  be  whipped.     One  Cotton  and   Wilson,   ministers   in   lloston, 

charge  against  him  was  that  he  ncglecled  saying:   "  It  doth   not  a   little  grieve  my 

to  take  off  his   hat  when  he  van   forced  spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are  rejiorted 

into  the  Congregational  mceting-liiiuse  at  duily  of  your  tyranny  and  iHTsecutlon  in 

T.yiiD.     In  a  nernion  just  lictore  Clarke's  New  Kngland,  as  that  j'ou  fine,  whip,  and 

trial,  John  Cotton  declared  that  to  deny  imprison  men  for  their  consciences.    First 

the   efficacy   of    infant    Ihiptism   waa   "to  you  compel  such  to  come  into  your  aiwem- 

overthtow  all."  and   was  "  wiul   murder"  hlies  as  you  know  will  not  join  you  in  your 

— m  capital  otTence.     So  Enilirolt  held  in  worship,  and  when  they  show  their  dislike 

passing  wntence   upon   the   prisoner,      lie  thereof,   or   witness  against   it,   then   you 

charged  Clarke  with  preaeliing  to  the  wcHk  stir  up  your  magistrates  to  punish  them 

and  ignorant,  and  bade  him  "try  and  dis-  for    such    as    you    conceive    their    public 

pute  with  our  niinislers."'  oftences.    Trul.v.  friends,  this  your  practice 

Clarke  accepted  the  challenge,  and  sent  of  compelling  any.  in  matters  of  worship, 

word  to  the  Mnssachnsetts  ministers  that  to  do  that  whereof  they  are  not  fully  jx-r- 

he   would    prove   to   them   that   the   ordi-  suaded   is  to  make  them   sin.  for  so   the 

nance ot  baptism — that  is,  dipping  in  water  apostle  (Rom.  xiv.,  23)  tells  us;  and  many 

— wai  to  be  BdmiDiatered  onl;  to  'those  are  made  hypocrites  thereby,  conforming 
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in  tlietr  outward  man  for  fear  of  pun- 
iahment.  ,  ,  ,  These  rigid  ways  have 
laid  you  very  low  in  llie  hearts  of  the 

King  Charles  I.  now  began  to  interfere 
ivith  the  political  indejienilence  of  the 
colony.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
charter  to  the  crown ;  the  order  was 
evaded,  and,  by  erecting  fortifications  and 
drilling  troops,  the  coloninta  prepared  to 
resist  it.  During  the  civil  war  the  colony 
waa  quiet,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  in  10(10  (see  Ciiakler  II.)  the 
government  of  Rngland  claimed  Hiipreme 
jurisdiction  in  Masxachu setts.  A  commis- 
sioner was  sent  to  Enj^land  in  IUG2,  and 
obtained  a  conlirniatinn  of  the  charter  and 
a  eonditional  proiniHe  of  amneflty  for 
offenders  during  the  late  troubles  l)etween 
royally  and   the   people.     Charles   11.  de- 


chise  to  every 
estate. 

There  was  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in 
the  colony  respecting  these  demands,  some 
acquiescing,  some  opposing;  and  in  1004 
coinmisaionera  arrived  in  Boston  to  in- 
vestigate the  affaira  of  the  colony.  The 
colonial  authorities  published  an  order 
prohibiting  any  complaint  a  to  be  made  to 
the  commissioners,  and  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  King.  The  commissioners, 
unable  to  do  anything,  finally  withdrew. 
The  King  reproved  Massachusetts,  and 
ordered  the  governor  and  others  to  appear 
i>efore  him.  They  refused  to  go,  and  much 
trouble  was  expected.  A  more  serloui 
trouble  awaited  them.  The  colony  wai 
severely  scourged  by  Kino  Philip's  War 
(q.  V.)  in  IGTS'TG.     The  Indians  destroyed 


manded  the  repeal  of  all  laws  contrary  to  n  dozen  towns,  O.OOO  houses,  and  GOO  of 

his  authority,   the   taking  of   an   oath   of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  homes  or  in  the 

allegiance,   the   administration   of   justice  little  army.     Of  the  men,  one   in  twenty 

in  the  King's  name,  the  complete  toleration  had    fallen,   and   of   the   families,   one   in 

of  the  Church   of   England   in  Afassachu-  twenty  was  homeless;  and  the  cost  of  the 
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war  was  over  f300,000 — enormous  at  that  ^nchuBctts  purcliaHcd  tlio  title  to  tlip  liillir 

time.  (»**  Maine),  and  the  former  becnnio  an 

The  royal   pretensions   to   rule  the  eol-  independent    province    (see    Xew    Hamp- 

ony  were  renewed   after  the  war,  tliough  hiiibc).     In  1084  the  hiRh  eoiirt  of  ehan- 

Kngland   had   not   furnished   a   man  or   a  eery  in  England  gave  jiidjrment  in  favor  of 

farthing   to   carry   it  on,   but  these  were  the  crown  afininst  the  Governor  and  Com- 

apumeU.     In    1080    a    committee    of    the  |iany   of  Massachusetts,   and   the   eharter 

prii-y  council,  at  the  suit  iit  the  heirs  of  was    declared    forfeiteil.      ■loseph    Dudley 

Gorges,  denied  the  right  of  Massachusetts  was  appointed  royal  governor,  the  General 

to    New    Hampshire    and    Maine.      Mas-  Assembly,  or  Court,  was  dissolved,  and  a 
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new   commission   superseded   the  charter  aid,  tax,  tollage,  assessment,  custom,  loan, 

government.     Edmund   Andros   succeeded*  benevolence,    or     imposition    whatsoever, 

Dudley,  Dec  20,  1686,  when  that  tyran-  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  imposed,  or  levied 

nical   ruler   and   his   pliant   council    pro-  on   any   of   their   Majesties'   subjects,   or 

ceeded  to  make  laws  and  levy  taxes  with-  their  estates,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 

out  the  consent  of  the  people.    The  people  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  govern- 

submitted  with  impatience.    They  were  re-  or    council,    and    representatives    of    the 

lieved  by  the  expulsion  (1088)  of  the  last  people     assembled     in     General     Court." 

Stuart  king  from  the  throne  of  England  About  this  time  the  Salem  witchcraft  de- 

(see  James  II.),  and  early  in   1689  the  lusfon  fearfully  disturbed  the  colony  for 

men  of  Boston  imprisoned  Andros,  rein-  six  months.    The  province  was  smitten  by 

stated  the  old  government,  and  sent  the  French  and  Indian  invaders  in  1703-4,  and 

ex-royal  governor  to  England  (see  Andros,  war  was  waged  with  the  Indians  in  1722 

Sib  Edmund).     In  the  intercolonial  war  and  1725. 

between  France  and  England  in  1690  Mas-        The    controversies    carried    on    through 

sachusetts  participated,  and  to  pay  the  ex-  pamphlets  in  discussions  of  the  subjects 

penses  the  colony  first  issued  paper  money,  of  paper  money,   the  small-pox,  and   the 

In  1692  a  new  charter  was  given  to  quarrels  between  the  governor  (Shute) 
Massachusetts,  by  which  New  Plymouth  and  the  representatives,  had  exhibited  so 
was  united  with  it.  By  its  terms  the  much  freedom  that  James  Franklin  was 
colony  of  Plymouth,  the  provinces  of  encouraged  to  set  up  a  newspaper  at  Bos- 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  north  as  ton,  called  the  I^cw  England  Courant, 
tlie  St.  Ijawrence  River,  and  all  the  coun-  The  first  number  was  dated  Aug.  6,  1721. 
try  between  them,  were  added  to  the  old  It  was  designed  as  a  medium  of  public  dis- 
province  of  Massachusetts;  also  the  Eliza-  cussion,  to  take  the  place  of  pamphlets, 
beth  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  was  the  first  newspaper  in  America 
and  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  governor,  that  aspired  to  this  eminence.  Its  free- 
lieutenant-governor,  and  colonial  secretary  dom  of  speech  made  the  authorities  un- 
were  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  charter  easy;  and  one  of  its  articles,  in  relation 
gave  the  governor  the  power  to  convene  to  the  fitting-out  of  a  vessel  to  cruise 
and  dissolve  the  General  Court,  and  a  veto  against  pirates,  was  construed  as  contempt 
of  all  its  acts.  The  councillors  first  ap-  of  the  General  Court,  for  which  Franklin 
pointed  by  the  crown  were  afterwards  to  was  imprisoned.  His  brother  Benjamin, 
be  annually  elected  by  the  House  of  Repre-  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  published  in  it 
sentatives  and  the  existing  council;  but  some  mild  essays  on  religious  hypocrisy, 
of  the  twenty-eight  thus  chosen  the  gov-  which  gave  greater  oll'ence.  It  was 
ernor  might  reject  thirteen.  The  advice  charged  that  the  paper  had  a  "  tendency 
and  consent  of  the  council  were  necessary  to  mock  religion " ;  that  it  profanely 
to  all  appointments  and  oflicial  acts,  abused  the  Holy  Scriptures;  injuriously 
Under  this  charter  the  theocracy  which  reflected  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Grospel 
had  ruled  Massachusetts  with  rigor  lost  and  "  on  his  Majesty's  government,"  and 
nearly  all  its  power.  Toleration  was  ex-  disturbed  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
pressly  secured  to  all  religious  sects,  ex-  province.  James  Franklin  was  forbidden 
ccpting  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  right  to  publish  a  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  any- 
of  suffrage,  limited  by  the  old  government  thing  else  unless  it  should  be  approved 
to  church  members  and  a  few  persons  ad-  and  licensed  by  the  colonial  secretary, 
mitted  as  freemen  on  a  minister's  certifi-  This  order  was  evaded  by  the  Courant 
cate,  was  now  bestowed  on  all  inhabitants  being  published  in  the  name  of  his 
possessing  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  brother  Benjamin,  but  the  caution  neces- 
of  $6.66,  or  personal  property  to  the  sary  to  be  used  made  contributors  shy. 
amount  of  $133.33.  They  gradually  ceased  to  write,  and  the 

In   1692,  after   the  receipt  of  the  new  paper,  losing  interest,  finally  perished  for 

charter,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  lack  of  support.     Such   was   the   fate  of 

which  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  first  nominally  free  press  in  America, 
the  colony.    Among  the  general  privileges       The  colony  was  involved  in  war  with  its 

which  it  asserted,  it  declared  that  "No  French  neighbors  in  1744,  in  consequence 
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of  •  war  between  France  and  England. 
In  that  war  MastiachUHettB  contributed 
Isigely  in  men  and  means  to  the  capture 
of  LouisbuTg  (1745),  and  in  attemptH  to 
conquer  Canada.  She  also  bore  licr  part  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other 
■chemes  of  the  British  Parliament  for  tax- 
ing the  GngHgh- American  colonists,  Uassa- 
chusetts  took  a  leading  part. 

Becent   acts   of   Parliament   for   taxing 
tbc  AmcricanB   caused   the  MaBsachusctte 


that  jour  Parliament,  the  rectitude  of 
whoHe  intentions  is  never  to  tie  questioned, 
huH  thoujjlit  proper  to  pa  tin  divera  acts 
iniposinj;  taxcD  on  your  Bubjccta  in  Ameri- 
ca, with  the  sole  and  e.tprctis  purpose  of 
ruining  a  revenue."  "If  your  Majesty's 
subjects  here  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  voluntarily  con- 
tributing their  aid  to  your  Majesty,"  they  . 
continued,  "  in  supporting  your  goTern- 
incnt  and  authority  in  the  province,  and 
defending   and   securing  your   rights   and 


Aaaembly,  in  January,  17G9,  to  send  to  territories  in  America,  which  they  have 

the  King  a  petition  which  combined,  tern-  always   hitherto   done   with    tlic   greatest 

perately,    the    spirit    of    liberty    and    of  chcerfulnesi.   their   liberties   would   lie   in 

loyalty.     In  it  was  set  forth  a  brief  his-  danger."     Thi'y   declared   that   if   I'arlia- 

tory  of  the  colony  of  ilannachusetts ;   the  ment    intenileil    to   lay   taxes   H|K>n   them 

franehJM  guaranteed  by  their  charter;  ex-  williout   their  consent,   the  people  "  must 

pressed    the    happiness    of    the    colonials  regret  their  unhappy  fate  in  having  only 

while  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  chartered  the  name  left  of  free  subject m.''     "  With 

privileges;  spoke  of  the  obedience  to  acts  all   humility."   they  continueil.   "we  ciin- 

of  Parliament  not  inconsistent  with  these  ecivc  that  a   representation  of  this  prov- 

chartered   rights,  and   said:    "It   ia   with  iuce  in  Parliament,  conHidcring  these  local 

the  deepest  concern  that  your  humble  sup-  cireumstanceK.    is    utterly    impracticable, 

pliants  would  represent  to  your  &Iajesty  Vour  Jdajest^  bnv  heretofore   been   gra- 
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ciously  pleased  to  order  your  requisitions  assemblies  glowed  with  sympathy  and  as- 
to  be  laid  before  the  representatives  of  the  surances  of  co  -  operation.  When  it  was 
people  in  the  General  Assembly,  who  never  known  that  British  troops  had  been  or- 
failed  to  afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the  dered  to  Boston,  a  town-meeting  was  held 
extent  of  their  ability,  and  sometimes  be-  and  a  request  sent  to  Governor  Bernard 
yond  it;  and  it  would  be  ever  grievous  to  to  convene  the  Provincial  Assembly.  He 
your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  to  be  refused,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
called  upon  in  a  way  that  should  appear  all  the  towns  in  the  province  was  provided 
to  them  to  imply  a  distrust  of  their  most  for.  Delegates  from  more  than  100  towns 
ready  and  willing  compliance."  They  met,  Sept.  22,  at  Boston,  ostensibly  "  in 
closed  by  humbly  asking  the  King  to  con-  consequence  of  prevailing  apprehensions 
sider  their  situation  and  to  afford  them  of  a  war  with  France."  This  was  a  mere 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  the  Par-  pretext.  They  ordered  all  persons  not  al- 
liament.  With  this  petition  went  to  Eng-  ready  in  possession  of  fire-arms  to  procure 
land  letters  of  leading  statesmen,  urging  them  at  once;  and  they  appointed  a  day 
the  rights  of  the  province.  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  be  observed  by 
The  General  Court  which  met  Dec.  30,  all  Congregational  societies.  The  conven- 
1767,  having  appointed  a  large  committee  tion  petitioned  the  governor  to  summon  a 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  province,  general  court.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
adopted  (Feb.  11,  1768)  a  circular  let-  petition,  and  denounced  the  convention  as 
ter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  speakers  treasonable.  They  proceeded  cautiously, 
of  the  various  colonial  assemblies,  invit-  All  pretensions  to  political  authority  were 
ing  co-operation  and  mutual  consultation  expressly  disclaimed.  They  prepared  and 
concerning  the  defence  of  colonial  rights,  adopted  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  a  let- 
Tbis  letter  embodied  the  sentiments  of  the  ter  to  De  Berdt,  agent  for  the  provinces 
petition  to  the  King  above  mentioned.  It  in  England,  charging  him  to  defend  the 
gave  great  offence  to  the  ministry.  When  colony  against  accusations  of  sedition  or 
it  reached  them.  Lord  Hillsborough,  sec-  a  rebellious  spirit.  Such  was  the  begin- 
retary  of  the  state  for  the  colonies,  sent  ning  of  the  system  of  conventions  which, 
instructions  to  the  governor  (Bernard)  to  in  a  few  years,  assumed  the  whole  political 
call  upon  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  authority  of  the  colonies.  The  convention 
letter,  and,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance,  adjourned  after  a  four  days'  session,  and 
to  dissolve  that  body.  It  was  then  the  the  day  after  the  adjournment  troops 
most  numerous  legislature  in  America,  from  Halifax  arrived, 
consisting  of  109  members.  Instead  of  On  March  5,  1774,  John  Hancock  and 
complying  with  the  governor's  demand,  Samuel  Adams  spoke  to  a  great  meeting 
they  made  the  instructions  of  Hillsborough  of  citizens  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  former 
a  fresh  cause  of  complaint  against  the  said:  "Permit  me  to  suggest  a  general 
ministry.  "  When  Lord  Hillsborough  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
knows,"  said  Otis  in  the  Assembly,  "  that  Houses  of  Assembly  on  the  continent  as 
we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,  he  should  the  most  effectual  method  of  establishing 
apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs,  a  union  for  the  security  of  our  rights  and 
Let  Britons  rescind  these  measures,  or  liberties."  Samuel  Adams  said:  "It  will 
they  are  lost  forever."  The  House  re-  be  in  vain  for  any  to  expect  that  the  peo- 
fused  to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  92  to  17.  pie  of  this  country  will  now  be  content- 
In  a  letter  to  the  governor  notifying  him  ed  with  a  partial  and  temporary  relief,  or 
of  their  non  -  compliance,  the  Assembly  that  they  will  be  amused  by  Court  promises 
said,  "  If  the  votes  of  this  House  are  to  while  they  see  not  the  least  relaxation  of 
be  controlled  by  the  directions  of  a  minis-  grievances.  By  means  of  a  brisk  corre- 
ter,  we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  spondence  among  the  several  towns  in  this 
of  liberty."  The  governor  proceeded  to  province  they  have  wonderfully  animated 
dissolve  the  Assembly;  but  before  that  and  enlightened  each  other.  They  are 
was  accomplished  they  had  prepared  a  united  in  sentiments,  and  their  opposition 
series  of  accusations  against  him  and  a  to  unconstitutional  measures  of  govern- 
petition  to  the  King  to  remove  him.  The  ment  is  become  systematical.  Colony  be- 
answers  to  the  circular  letter  from  other  gins  to  communicate  freely  with  colony. 
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There  is  a  common  affection  among  themf  no  obedience  was  due  from  the  inhabitants 

and  shortly  the  whole  continent  will  be  of  Massachusetts  to  the  obnoxious  act  of 

as  united  in  sentiment  and  in  their  meas-  Parliament,  nor  to  any  of  tlie  crown  offi- 

ures  of  opposition  to  tyranny  as  the  in-  cers  acting  under  it ;  that,  as  there  was  no 

habitants    of    this  *  province.      Their    old  council,  and  as  Governor  Gage  was  actu- 

good-will   and    affection   for    the    parent  ally  carrying  on  war  against  the  people, 

country  are  not  totally  lost;   if  she  re-  they   recommended   an   election   of   reprc- 

tums  to  her  former  moderation  and  good-  sentatives  to  an  assembly  that  should  ap- 

humor,  their  affection  will   revive.     They  point  councillors,  and   that  this  body  or 

wish  for  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  the  councillors  should  exercise  the  powers 

union    with    her    upon    the    condition    of  of  government  until  a  governor  should  be 

equal  liberty.    This  is  all  they  have  been  appointed   who  would   consent   to  govern 

contending    for;    and    nothing    short    of  the  colony  according  to  the  charter.    This 

this  will,  or  ought  to,  satisfy  them."    This  was    done.     .James    Warren,    president   of 

was  the  ultimatum  of  Massachusetts.  the   Provincial    Congress,   was   authorized 

An  act  for  remodelling  the  government  to  issue  writs  for  an  election.     The  sum- 

of   Massachusetts    was    put    in    force   on  mons  was  readily  obeyed.     A  full   house 

Aug.  1,  1774,  and  under  it  Governor  Gage  convened   on    July    20,   and    Warren    was 

appointed  a  council  by  writ  of  mandamus,  chosen   speaker.     A   council   was   elected. 

Most    of    those    appointed    accepted    the  and  the  two  branches  proceeded  to  legisla- 

office  and  were  sworn  in.     They  became  tion,  under  the  charter. 

at  once  objects   of   bitter   public   odium.  On  May  1,  1770,  the  General  Court  of 

The     new     government     was     denounced  Massachusetts  passed  ''  an  act  for  estab- 

Tehemently,    and    in    some    parts   of    the  lishing   the   Stile  of   Commissions   which 

province  with  violence.     The  "  mandamus  shall  hereafter  be  Issued  and  for  Altering 

councillors "  were  treated  as  enemies  of  the  Stile  of  writs.  Processes,  and  all  I^aw 

their  country  by  the  patriots.    In  Boston,  proceedings   within   this   colony,   and   for 

juries  refused  to  serve,  lest  by  consenting  directing  pene  Recognizances  to  the  Use  of 

to  act  they  should  recognize  the  authority  this  Government  shall   for  the  future  be 

of  the  new  government.     It  was  not  long  taken  and  prosecuted."     The  act  went  on 

before  most  of  the  "  mandamus  council-  to  say  that,  "  Whereas,  the  Petitions  of 

lors  "  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  under  the  United  Colonies  to  the  King  had  been 

a   resignation   to  escape   popular   resent-  rejected  and  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 

ment.  tempt,  and  the  evident  design  of  the  gov- 

At  the  close  of  1774,  political  power  in  emment  was  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  a 

Massachusetts  was  widely  distributed,  so  state  of  servile  subjection,"  it  was  there- 

that  it  was  felt  in  every  nerve  of  the  body  fore  decreed  that,  **  on  and  after  the  first 

politic.    There  was  a  Provincial  Congress  day  of  June  next  ensuing,  all  Civil  Com- 

having  the  general  and  supreme  direction  missions,  Writs,  and  Precepts  for  conven- 

of  public  affairs.    The  efforts  of  this  body  ing    the    General    Court    or    Assembly  *' 

were  zealously  seconded  in  every  town  by  should   thereafter   be   made  out  "  in   the 

a  committee  of  safety,  vested  with  gen-  name  and   Stile  of   the  Government   and 

eral  executive  powers,  a  committee  of  cor-  People  of  the  Massachusetts  Hay  in  New 

respondence,  and  a  committee  of  inspec-  England."     Also,   all   the   ollicers   of   the 

tion.    The  duty  of  the  latter  was  to  look  colony,  civil  and  military,  should  receive 

after  and   enforce  the  observance  of  the  their    authority    from    the    same    source, 

requirements  of  the  Amebican  Associa-  This    placed    the    supreme    authority    of 

TION  iq.  v.).  Massachusetts,  dc  facto  and  dc  jure,  in  the 

The  Provincial   Congress  of  Massachu-  chosen  representatives  of  the  people.     It 

setts  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress,  was  an   absolute  declaration   of   indepon- 

May  16,  1775,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  dence. 

they  experienced  for  the  want  of  a  regular  The  doctrine  of  State  supremacy  had  a 
government,  since  the  act  of  Parliament  strong  hold  upon  the  political  opinions  of 
that  was  intended  to  subvert  their  charter,  New  England,  and  particularly  of  Massa- 
and  asking  for  explicit  advice  in  the  mat-  chusetts,  and  it  was  restless  under  the  as- 
ter.   The  Congress  resolved  (June  0)  that  sumption  of  supreme  power  by  the  na- 
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tional  government  in  the  War  of  1812-15.    governors  OF  THE  HASSACHUSETTSCOLONlEa— 

In  his  mrsiage  to  the  legiBloture,  Maj  20, 
1813,  Governor  Strong  defended  the  right 
of  free  diKcilai^iun  of  the  great  qucntion  of 
the  dnj- — pfnte  t 


a  UNDER  THE  SECOND  CBARTER. 


vHh  Great  Brit- 
The  peace  piirty  powerfully  inHiienced 
public  opinion  in  MnHHaehu setts,  and,  fol- 
lowing tho  mi-Ksngf  of  the  governor,  the 
legiBliitiirc  ngri'i'd  to  a  rcnionstrtincc,  in 
which  th^y  donouncpd  tlie  perseverance  in 
war.  and  deelnreil  that,  for  aught  that  ap- 
peared, tlie  questions  at  issue  might  be 
adjimted  by  [leacefiil  ncgoti 

Tlic  politicians  of  the  ijtate  were  chiefly 
inBtrumental  in  getting  up  the  Hastfobu 
CosvESTio.v    («.   i-.l,   and   George   Cabot,    governors  OF  MASSACHDSKTrs 

.      ,,  .7.  ■.  ',  .  »  '^"^    irifcJn    ITVFklMl    rrUP    OPntV 

Of  AlaosacliusetiH,  was  its  president.  In 
IS20  the  District  of  Maine  was  Be]>arated 
from  AlasHaehuaetls,  and  admitted  into  the 

Union  as  a  State.     During  the  Civil  War  Ri;i.'rrt'ci!i*.j 

Masgarhiisetts   furnished   to  the  National  Tb"&«nrli'."f. 

army  and  naw  l.-)it.U15  men.  and  the  losses  iV^^lT. 

were  3.74!l  killed  in  battle,  !l,08«  who  died  ^«^„V;il;j,: 

limn  wounds  or  disease.  l.'i,045  discharged  5n"i"ln*ii!^'a.' 

for   disability    contracted    in    the   service,  5^1];];;^^;;™; 

and  5.8(10  not  accmmlcd  for.  The  State  ex-  "J^iip  t^^^ 

pended  on  nccolmt  of  the  war  $:)n,iri2,-2D0.  HT]'j^''sMri.J 

In  18U0  the  population  was  2,238,043;   in  JlTiuil^K, 

1000,     2,805,340.     Sec     AoAua,     Samubl  ?K™I3i!'(": 

(I'rolcul      aqaiiist      Taxation)  %      United  Ib^h","!,^ 

States,  MAMaACHnsErra,  in  vol.  \x.  Tho^rtiliSk 
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Dem.  Rfp. 
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Dem.  Rep. 
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Jol.n  Winthrop 
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I<m  '•  1R3A    Marcus  H»r(on 
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lose  "  1137     ReorgBS.  Bnulwell  .. 

IIMI  '■  IMO    John  H.  Clifford 
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IMl  "  1IM1    Henrjr  JQerdner..... 

IBM  ;■  1H41 
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John  A.  Andrews 

Aleiaoder  H.  BaUock. 

WUlUunChUliD 

WilliAin  B.  WMblMira. 

rboniM  Talbol 

William  Gaston 

Alexander  H.  Kice.... 

riiomaa  Tklbol 

lohn  D.  liODg 

Bei^amin  F.  Hutler. . . 
George  fV  Robinson.. 

Oliver  Ames 

John  Q.  A  Brarketi. . 
William  E  Kussell.... 
Fred.  T.  Creenbalge. . 

Roger  Wolcott 

W.  Murray  Crane 

John  L.  Bates 

William  L.  Douglas.. 


Republican. 
•« 

M 

it 
t( 

Democrat 

Republican, 
it 

t« 

Dem.  k  Ind. 
Republican. 

ti 

Democrat. 

RepnbllcaB. 
(I 

It 

«t 

Democrat. 


1861  to  1M6 

1M6  *'  1869 

1869  «'  1873 

1H72  to  May,  1874 

May  to  Dec,  1874 

1875  to  1876 

1876  *•  187» 

1879  '*  1880 

1880  •«  1888 

1883  "  1884 

1884  •*  1887 
1887  *•  1890 

1890  ««  1891 

1891  *'  1892 
1894  ••  1897 
1897  *'  1900 
1900  "1903 
1903  ««  1905 
1905  «•  1907 
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OOVERKORS  UNDER  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTION—   disease,  which  left  only  300  personB  alive. 

On  March  15,  1621,  Massasoit  appeared  at 
New  Plymouth  with  sixty  of  his  followers, 
armed  and  painted,  prepared  for  peace  or 
war.  Edward  VVinslow  had  been  sent 
with  Squanto  (see  New  Pltmouth)  to 
meet  him  with  presents  from  the  govern- 
or, while  Captain  Standish,  with  several 
musketeers,  remained  a  little  behind. 
liCaving  Winslow  behind  as  a  hostage, 
Massasoit  approached  with  twenty  armed 
warriors,  and  met  Standish  at  a  divid- 
ing brook.  The  dusky  people  were  taken 
to  a  building  where  a  rug  and  cushions 
were  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  cour- 
tiers, and  there,  sitting  in  state,  he  re- 
ceived Governor  Carver,  who  came  with  a 
braying  trumpet  and  beaten  drum.  Squanto 
acted  as  interpreter.  A  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  was  concluded,  which  was  never 
broken  by  either  party  while  Massasoit 
1789  •*  1796  liv^*  ^^c  old  sachem  sent  messengers  to 
1791  "  1796  other  tribes,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
1796  *"  1798  Ki^ke  peace  with  the  white  people. 
1799   "  1800       In  the  summer  of  1021,  Governor  Brad- 
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ii  }2^  ford  sent  two  envoys  (VVinslow  and  Hop- 
1806  kins)  to  Massasoit,  at  Pokanoket,  near 
1813  Narraganset  Bay,  40  miles  from  Plymouth. 

1817  ITiey  were   kindly  received  by  the   king, 

1818  ^^^^'^  renewed  the  covenant  with  the  Eng- 
"  1830  Hsh.     When  he  had  taken   the  ambassa- 

1837  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  dwelling,  heard  their  mes- 
1836  sage,  and  received  presents  from  them,  he 
H^  "  IMI  V^^  o°  ^^®  horseman's  scarlet  coat  which 
1835  **  1840  they  had  given  him,  and  a  chain  about  his 
1841   "  1845   ^^^*  which  made  his  people  "  proud  to  be- 
1845   **  1850  hold  their  king  so  bravely  attired.**    Hav- 
^*^  ing  given  a  friendly  answer  to  their  mes- 
sage,  he   addressed   his   people   who   had 
gathered   aroimd   him,   saying,  '*  Am   not 
1    Massasoit,   commander   of   the  country 
around  you?     Is  not  such  a  town  mine, 
and  the  people  of  it?    Will  you  not  bring 

iSS  y^^^  8^»"''  ^®  *^®  English?"  After  this 
— i»  manner  he  named  at  least  thirty  places, 
~^  and  all  gave  their  assent  and  applause. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  lighted  to- 
""'    bacco  for  the  envoys,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 


Tritftram  Dallon 

Ualeb  Strong 

George  Cabot 

BeiOunln  Goodbue... 
Theodore  Sedgwick.., 

Samael  Dexter 

Dwigbt  Foster 

Jonathan  Maaon 

John  Quincy  Adama. 
Timothy  Pickering. . . 

James  I Joyd,  Jr 

Joseph  B.  Vamum... 
Christopher  Gore. ... 

Ell  P.  Ashmun 

Prentiss  MeUen 

Harrison  Gray  Otis. .. , 

El^ah  H   Mills 

James  Lloyd , 

Nathaniel  Silsbee 

Daniel  Webster , 

John  Davis , 

KuflisChoate 

Isaae  GL  Bates 

Daniel  Webster , 

John  Davis 

Robert  C  Winibrop.. , 
Bobert  Rantoiil,  Jr.... 

Charles  Sumner 

Edward  EvereU 

Julias  Rockwell 

Henry  .Wilson 

Oeorgs  a  Boulwell. . . . 
William  B.  WuLbum. 

Henry  L  Dawcii 

George  F.  Hoar 

Henry  dbot  I/tdge.. 
Winthrop  M.  Crane. . . 
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Slst 
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1800 
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1850 

1851 
1851  to  1874 
1853  **  1854 

1854 
1855  to  1873 
1873  •'  1877 

1874 
1875  td  1893 
1877  •• 
1893  " 
1904  *• 


dt,    king    of    the    VVampanoag  course  about  England,  declaring  that  he 

Indians;    bom   in    the   present   limits   of  was  "King  James's  man,"  and  expressing 

Massachusetts   about    1580.     His   domain  his  wonder  how  the  King  could  live  with- 

extended  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset  out  a  wife  (for  the  Queen  was  then  dead). 

Bay.    At  one  time  his  tribe  numbered  30,-  Massasoit   had   just   returned    home,   and 

000  souls,  but  just  before  the  arrival  of  had  no  food  to  offer  the  envoys,  who  craved 

the  Mayflotrcr  they  had  almost  been  swept  rest  by  sleep.    **  He  laid  us,"  wrote  one  of 

from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  a  malignant  them,  "  on  a  bed  with  himself  and  his 
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wife — they  at  the  one 
end  and  we  at  the 
other;  it  being  only 
pUnks  laid  &  foot 
from  the  ground,  and 
a  thin  mat  upoD  them. 
Two  more  of  his  chiof 
men,  for  want  of 
room,  pressed  by  and 
upon  UB,  HO  that  we 
were  more  wearied  of 
our  lodging  than  of 
our  journey  " 

In  1623  when  Mas 
sanoit  was  \ery  aick 
Uintlow  again  iiBjtcd 
him  and  in  gratitulc 
for  the  attentiin  of  tie 
Englishman  the 
sachem  repealed  a  pl}t 
of  the  Iniians  to  dc 
stroy  the  white  people 
Thirteen  jears  later 
when  Roger  Williamo 
banislied  from  Ma«si 
chusctts  was  making 
his  waj  towards  Nar 
raganset    ISav     he   was 

kindly  (ntertained  bj  Mas^aHoit  for  sev  but  were  driven  off  with  a  Iobb  of  twenty 
eral  weeks      A  eontiniiiorary  writer  says    men 

the  Wampanoag  kin^  was  a  portiv  man  H&tchett,  CltARLca  Hobatio  socialist 
in  his  best  \carB  (,ra\e  of  counte  born  in  Needham  Miss  May  15  1843, 
nance  and  spare  of  apcetl  He  left  two  b  is  been  an  active  meni1>er  of  tl  e  Knights 
sons  of  Labor  and  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party 

Satanzaa  a  seaport  of  Cuba  on  the  He  has  btcn  tie  can  lidate  of  hts  party 
bay  of  Mataniaa  about  50  miles  east  of  for  governor  of  New  York  \  ice  President 
Haiana  It  «as  one  of  the  first  places  of  the  Lnited  Mates  (ISOZ)  and  Presi 
to  be  blockaded  by  the  I  nited  SUtes  at  dent  of  the  I  nited  "states  ( 1808) 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spam  Mather  Cotton  clergyman  born  in 
Here  on  April  27  1808  a  Teconnoi8-<ance  Doston  Feb  12  1603  was  one  of  the 
was  ordered  in  force  for  11  c  purpose  of  most  notable  of  the  early  New  Fngland 
Inealing  the  Spanish  batteries  aseertaiu  dlMnes  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
tng  their  number  and  preienting  the  eom  1078  was  employed  several  years  in  teach 
pletion  of  additional  fortifl(ations  The  in);  and  was  ord  Lined  a  minister  in  May 
Puntan  Cincinnati  and  'Sew  york,  ran  1684  as  colleague  of  hia  father  Dr  In 
into  the  bay  and  opened  fire  upon  a  new  crease  Mather  The  doctrine  of  special 
earthwork  which  was  struck  by  the  third  providence  he  earned  to  e\cess  He  was 
shot  The  Spaniards  replied  without  hit  creduloui  and  superatitious  and  believed 
ting  a  ship  The  Americans  fired  eighty  he  was  doing  God  serMce  by  witch  hunt 
SIX  shots  at  ranges  varying  from  4  000  to  ing  His  Wonders  of  Ike  Ini  isible  World 
11,000  yards,  and  the  Spaniards  fired  (1692)  gives  an  account  of  the  trials  of 
twelve.  There  were  no  casualties  on  the  witchcraft.  In  1700  he  publiBhcd  More 
American  side,  and  the  Spaninh  reported  Wondi^-a,  and  seems  never  to  have  retin- 
that  the  only  damage  done  them  waa  the  quished  his  belief  in  witches  and  witch- 
death  of  a  mule.  During  the  action  a  craft.  Aside  from  this  peculiarity,  he  was 
Cuban  force  approached  to  attack  the  city,  a  most  sincere,  earnest,  indefatigabla 
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ChriitiBD  worker,  engaging  in  every  good  at  Harvard  College  in   1T23;   became  eoU 

work;  And  he  was  the  first  to  employ  the  leoftuc  pastor  of  the  {)ld   Xurth   Clinrch, 

pr«es   extensively   in  this   country   in   the  Itmton.    Ijatcr  he  left  timt  elinn-h  with  b 

diuetnination   of  tracts   treating  of   tern-  number   of    its    uicnilHTH   mid    foundnl   a 

peranec.  religion,  and  social  morals.     He  separate   coogregatioo   in    the   Hariie   city, 

preached  and   wrote  for   lailorB,  Indians,  His   puhlications   include   Lifr   of   Vottiin 
Uathcr;  Aimloyy  for  thr  l.ibrrlira  of  the 


.Vet. 


Knglnnd; 


■'  Fifjlit- 


ik'  di«l  i 
BoHton.  Mbhh.,  June  il,  ITK.!. 
Katl&ck,  TiM<rTi[Y,  piitrii 
HflddonKeld,  N.  J.,  in  lT:i<J; 
ber  ot  tlip  So<-iety  of  Friends 
ing  Quakcrx,"  as  the  incniln'rH  ol  the 
society  were  called  who  look  nil  netive 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  like  <jen- 
eral  Midlin.  Mutlack  wuh  inoHt  active  in 
every  patriotie  niovenient  from  the  time 
of  the  Stump  .Kvt  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  Hervlnj^  in  the  councita  of  the  inchoate 
nation  and  as  colonel  of  a  I'ennHylvania 
battalion  of  troops.  He  was  in  the  civil 
service  ot  Pennsylvania  after  the  war.  and 
in  ali  places  was  distin;rni<'heil  for  thor- 
-     ■■  ou^h  uprightness.     He  died  near  Holines- 

ooTTOi  WTBn.  burjr,  Pa.,  April   l-i.   1820. 

Hatteson,  Tompkish  IIaiibiwi\.  nrlist; 
and  negroea.  The  numher  of  hie  publish-  born  In  Peterlioro,  N.  Y..  May  !P.  IS|:(; 
ed  worka  isnied  between  1C8C  and  17^7  atudiod  art  from  buylmoil ;  tiecame  an  na- 
was  382.  He  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  13,  1728.  soeiate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desitni 
Matlur,  iRCnCASB,  clergyman;  bom  in  in  New  York  City  in  1847.  His  paintin-rB 
Dorchester,  Mobs.,  June  21,  Ifi3i);  was  edu-  include  Spin!  of  Tfl;  Thr.  first  Hnbhilh  of 
cated  at  Harvard  and  Dublin  nnivcmi-  (Ac  Pilsrima;  K^nmiaation  of  a  Wilrh; 
tlen,  and  returned  to  Boaton  in  1661.  He  PrriU  of  the  Knrh/  ruloninis:  EJiot 
WHH  prenident  of  Harrard  University  from  Prmching  to  the  Jmliiinii;  First  I'rnt/rr  in 
les.")  to  1701.  He  waa  an  enerRetic  and  Congmn.  He  Jii-J  in  Shetbourne,  N.  Y., 
patriotic   public   man;   waa   sent   to  Fng-    Feli.  2.  1884. 

land  to  obtain  redreas  of  gricvaneea;  and  Hatthews,  TCnwARn,  military  officer; 
returned  in  1602  with  a  new  charter,  and  bom  in  Knijland  in  172(1,  In  174fi  he  waa 
invested  with  the  power  to  nominate  a  an  eni>ign  in  Hie  Coldstreuiii  finnrd.*.  and 
g-jvernor.  lieutenant-governor,  and  council  before  he  came  to  America,  in  1776, 
for  MaxHaohusetta.  Dr.  Mather  opposed  was  n  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
the  violent  mcasiirM  promoted  by  hla  son.  King.  Jte  conimnnde<l  a  bripidc  of  Ili« 
Cotton,  against  persons  accuaed  ot  witeh-  Guardn,  with  the  rank  of  brigndiir-gcn- 
craft.  He  wrote  a  Hinlory  of  Ihr  War  cral.  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wa-hinglon. 
v>ith  the  Indians  and  many  other  books  In  May.  I77!>,  Ocnernl  Clinton  sent  2,fK>n 
and  pamphlets.  He  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  men  from  New  York,  under  General 
*3'  '^2.1.  Matthews,   to   plunder   the   const    of   Vir- 

Jtathw,  RicnARD.  clergyman;  bom  in  ginia.  He  entered  the  Eli/nbeth  River 
Enpland  in  lli<l6;  emigrated  to  America  on  transports,  escorte.1  hv  a  squadron  of 
in  1033;  pastor  of  the  Dorchester  Church,  armeil  vetmels  under  Sir  (Icorge  rollier, 
1636-60.  He  drew  up  the  celebrated  Cam-  nn  Mav  0.  Thev  plundered  nn-l  spread 
bridge  Platform  of  Discipline.  He  died  in  denolatinn  on  both  niden  of  Hie  river 
Dorchester.  Mass..  April  22.  1069.  to  Norfolk.     They  seiicd   that   eity,   then 

Kathar,   Saih-cl.   clergyman;    born   In   rising  from  its  ashes  and  enjoying  a  eon- 
Doston,  Klasa.,  Oct.  30,  I70S;  gradnated  slderable  trade,  and  also  Portsmouth,  op- 
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posite.     These   were   the   chief   places   of  and  is  author  of  The  Theatres  of  France; 

deposit  of   Virginia   agricultural   produc-  French  Dramatists  of  the  'Nineteenth  Cen- 

tious,  especially  tobacco.     They  captured  tury;  Secret  of  the  Sea  and  Other  Stories; 

and   burned   not  less   than    130  merchant  Pen  and  Ink;  A  Family  Tree  and  Other 

vessels  in  tlie  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers,  Stories;    Introduction    to    the    Study    of 

an   unfinished  C'ontinental  frigate  on  the  American   Literature;    Talcs   of   Fantasy 

stocks  at  Portsmouth,  and  eight  ships-of-  and  Fact;  Aspect  of  Fiction;  The  Dream- 

war   on    the    stocks   at   Gosport,   a    short  Gown  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador;  His 

distance  above  Portsmouth,  where  the  Vir-  Father's  Son,  etc.     Mr.  Matthews  was  one 

ginians  had  established  a  navy-yard.     So  of  the  founders  of  the  Authors'  Club,  and 

sudden  and  powerful  was  the  attack,  that  one   of   the   organizers   of    the   American 

very  little   resistance  was  .made  by  Fort  Copyright    League    and    the    Dunlap    So- 

Nelson,  below  Portsmouth,  or  by  the  Vir-  ciety. 

ginia    militia.      Matthews    carried    away  Matthews,    Stanley,    jurist;    born    in 

or  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  tobacco  and  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  21,  1824 ;   graduated 

other   property,   estimated,   in   the  aggre-  at  Kenyon  College  in   1840;   admitted  to 

gate,    at    $2,000,000.      Afterwards    he   as-  the  bar  of  Tennessee  in   1845;   appointed 

sistod  in  the  cai)ture  of  V'erplanck's  and  irnited  States  attorney  for  the  Southern 

Stony  Point.    Appointed  major-general,  he  District  of  Ohio   in    1858;    commissioned 

was  stationed  at  or  near  New  York,  and  lieutenant-colonel   of   the   23d   Ohio   Regi- 

returned   to   England   in    1780;    was   com-  ment  in  March,  1861;  promoted  colonel  of 

mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  West  the   57th   Ohio   in   October,    1861 ;    elected 

Indies  in  1782,  and  the  next  year  was  gov-  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati 

ernor  of  Grenada  and  the  Caribbean  Isl-  in   1873;   United  States  Senator  in   1876; 

ands.     In  171)7  he  became  a  general.     He  appointed   justice  of   the   Supreme  Court 

died  in  Hants,  England,  Dec.  26,  1805.  of  the  United  States  in  1881.     He  died  in 

Matthews,    Gkoroe,    military    oflicer;  Washington,  D.  C,  March  22,  1889. 

born  in  Autjiista  county,  Va.,  in  1739;  led  Maubila,     Battle     of.     At     Choctaw 

a  company  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleas-  Bluff,   in   Clarke   county,   Ala.,   about   25 

ant,  and  was  colonel  of  the  9th  Virginia  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ala-bama 

Regiment  in  tlie  Revolutionary  War.    Made  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  was  a  strong  Indian 

a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  town,  the  capital  of  Tuscaloosa,  the  head 

he  was   a   captive   in   a  prison-ship   until  of    the   Mobilian    tribes.     Tuscaloosa   was 

exchanged,   late  in   1781,  when  he  joined  gigantic   in    stature,   and   was   called   the 

Greene's  army  with   his  regiment.     After  Black  Warrior.     De  Soto  had  led  his  ma- 

the  war   he   setllod   in   Georgia,   and   was  rauders  through  the  beautiful  Coosa  conn- 

governor  of  the  State  from  1793  to  1796.  try,    and    had,    as    usual,    requited    kind 

From   1789  to   1791   he  was  a  member  of  treatment  by  treachery  and  cruelty.     He 

Congress.     He   was   afterwards   brigadier-  made  captive  the  Coosa  ruler,  and  carried 

general  of  the  Georgia  militia,  with  which  off  men,  women,  and  children  in  chains  as 

he    was    active    in    taking    possession    of  slaves.     Arriving  on   the  borders  of  Tua- 

Florida,   by   order   of   the   President    (see  caloosa's   domain,   at   the   great    town    of 

Floutda),    and    the    capture    of    Amelia  Tallase,  he  there  released  the  Coosa  chief, 

IsLAXD  iq.  v.).     He  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  found  the  Black  Warrior  at  his  tera- 

Aug.  30,  1812.  porary    residence.     He    was    seated    on    a 

Matthews,    James    Brander,    author;  commanding     eminence,     with     beautiful 

born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  21,  1852;  mats  under  his  feet,  and  surrounded  by 

giaduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1871 ;  numerous  attendants.     Forty  years  of  age, 

admitted    to    the    bar    in    New    York    in  with  a  handsome  face  and  grave  aspect,  a 

1873,    but    never    practised;    and    became  head  taller  than  any  of  his  warriors,  and 

Professor  of  Literature  in  Columbia  Uni-  lord  of  many  tribes,  he  was  reverenced  by 

versify   in    1892.     He   had   devoted   much  his  people  and  feared  by  a-ll  his  neighbors, 

time  to  the  study  of  the  stage,  and  among  and  his  influence  was  felt  from  the  Ala- 

his  plays  are  Margery's  Lovers,  a  comedy;  bama   to  the   Mississippi   River.     He  re- 

and  This  Picture  and  Thaty  a  comedy.     He  ceived   De   Soto   with   haughty   courtesy, 

is  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals.  When  a  pack-horse  was  brought,  and  Tus- 
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caloosa  wa«  requested  to  mount  and  ride  De  Soto  himself  was  wounded,  but  he 
by  the  side  of  De  Soto,  it  was  evident  fought  on  desperately.  At  the  head  of  his 
to  him  that  he  was  really  a  prisoner  of  cavalry,  he  charged  upon  the  Indians,  and 
the  Spaniard,  after  the  manner  of  other  drove  them  back  into  their  town.  They 
caciques  who  had  been  held  as  hostages,  rushed  to  their  wall-towers,  and  hurled 
They  crossed  the  Alabama  River  a  little  showers  of  stones  and  clouds  of  arrows 
below  the  site  of  Selma,  and  moved  on  in  upon  their  assailants,  which  drove  them 
the  direction  of  the  sea.  back.  The  Indians  rushed  out  with  heavy 
De  Soto  discovered  signs  which  made  clubs,  and  there  was  a  fierce  hand-to-hand 
him  uneasy.  Tuscaloosa  was  in  close  and  fight.  Hearing  the  sounds  of  battle,  De 
continual  consultation  with  his  principal  Soto*s  laggards  hurried  forward,  and  w^ith 
followers,  and  was  constantly  sending  run*  these  fresh  troops  the  Indians  were  driven 
ners  ahead  to  his  capital  with  messages,  back  into  their  town,  followed  by  the  in- 
telling  De  Soto  that  he  was  preparing  vaders.  A  dreadful  carnage  ensued.  The 
for  their  honorable  reception  there.  De  Indians  fought  with  all  the  desperation  of 
Soto  did  not  believe  him,  and  took  meas-  patriots.  Young  women,  in  large  numbers, 
ures  against  treachery.  The  Black  War*  fought  side  by  side  with  the  warriors,  and 
rior  and  the  Spanish  leader  rode  side  by  their  blood  flowed  as  freely.  At  length 
side  into  the  Mobilian  capital, a  large, high-  De  Soto,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  made 
palisaded,  and  walled  town,  called  Mau-  a  furious  charge  into  the  town,  with  a 
bila.  They  were  received  in  a  great  square  shout  of,  ''Our  Lady  and  Santiago!"  and 
with  songs,  the  music  of  flutes,  and  the  made  fearful  lanes  in  the  ranks  of  fight- 
dancing  of  Indian  girls.  There  Tusca-  ing  men  and  women.  The  houses  were 
loosa  requested  not  to  be  held  as  a  hostage  now  fired,  and  the  combatants  were 
any  longer.  De  Soto  hesitated,  when  the  shrouded  in  blinding  smoke.  As  the  sun 
cacique,  with  proud  and  haughty  step,  en-  went  down,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
tered  a  house.  When  invited  to  return,  slaughter  were  dreadful.  When  night  fell 
he  refused,  saying,  "  If  your  chief  knows  the  contest  was  over.  It  had  raged  nine 
what  is  best  for  him,  he  will  immediately  hours.  Maubila  was  a  smoking  ruin,  and 
take  his  troops  out  of  my  country."  This  its  inhabitants  had  perished.  It  was  esti- 
was  followed  by  a  revelation  that  10,000  mated  that  11,000  native  Alabamians  had 
Indian  warriors  were  in  the  houses,  with  fallen,  and  De  Soto  lost  eighty-two  of  his 
a  vast  amount  of  weapons;  that  the  old  men,  some  of  them  the  flower  of  Spanisli 
women  and  children  had  been  sent  to  the  chivalry.  It  is  believed  that  Tuscaloosa 
forests,  and  that  the  Indians  were  talking  remained  in  his  house  and  perished  in  the 
about  the  proper  hour  to  fall  upon  the  Span-  flames.  See  De  Soto. 
iards.  A  greater  part  of  De  Soto*s  army  Mauduit,  Israel,  political  writer;  bom 
was  lagging  behind  at  that  perilous  mo-  in  Exeter,  England,  in  1708;  was  a  pros- 
ment  in  fancied  security.  To  postpone  at-  perous  London  merchant;  acting  agent  of 
tack  until  his  army  should  come  up,  De  the  province  of  Massachusetts  in  England 
Soto  approached  Tuscaloosa  with  smiles  in  1763-04,  and  wrote  much  in  praise  of 
and  kind  words.  The  cacique  turned  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolution- 
haughtily  away,  when  a  chief  came  out  ary  War.  He  died  «Tune  IG,  1787. 
of  a  house,  and  denounced  the  Spaniards  Mauduit  Duplesais,  Thomas  Antoixe, 
as  robbers  and  murderers.  Gallegos,  one  Chevalier  de,  military  officer;  bom  in 
of  De  Soto's  most  powerful  warriors,  an-  Hennebon,  France,  Sept.  12,  1752.  When 
gered  by  his  words,  cleft  the  speaker  with  twelve  years  of  age  he  ran  away  from 
his  heavy  sword  from  his  head  to  his  loins,  home,  visited  the  battle-fields  of  Marathon 
The  fury  of  the  people  was  aroused.  They  and  Thermopylse,  and  made  plans  of  these 
swarmed  from  the  houses,  and  by  force  of  liattles  with  his  own  hand.  He  became  an 
numbers  pushed  the  invaders  out  of  the  artillerist,  and  served  in  the  Continental 
walled  town  into  the  plain,  releasing  the  army  of  America,  first  as  volunteer  aide 
Indian  captives,  and  making  them  fight  to  General  Knox.  He  became  a  lieuten- 
their  late  masters.  Five  Spaniards  were  ant-colonel,  and  behaved  with  skill  and 
killed  and  many  wounded  in  that  first  en-  bravery  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine, 
counter.  Germantown,  Fort  Mercer,  and  Monmouth. 
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In   1781  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  permanent    cripple,    and    he    was    placed 

siege  of  Yorktown.    After  the  war  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  at 

stationed    at   Santo   Domingo,   where   he  Washington.     On     its     union     with     the 

perished  by  the  hands  of  the  revolution-  Naval    Observatory,   in    1844,   he   became 

ists,  March  4,  1791.  its   superintendent.      He   made    extensive 

Maumee    Indians.      I^ee    Miami    Ind-  researches  concerning  the  physical  geog- 

IAN8.  raphy  of  the  sea,  and   published  an  in- 

Maumee  Bapids,  or  Fallen  Timbers,  teresting  work  on  the  subject.     He  also 

Battle   of.      In    northern   Ohio,    Wayne  made    extensive    investigations    regarding 

completely  routed  2,000  Indians,  on  Aug.  the   Gulf   Stream.     In    1861    he   resigned 

20,  1794.  The  Americans  lost  thirty-three  his  appointments  from  the  government  and 
killed  and  100  wounded.  The  battle  ended  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest.  See  In  1871  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Fallen  Timbers.  University  of  Alabama.     He  died  in  Lex- 

Maurepas,     Jean     Frederic     Ph£ly-  ington,  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1873. 

FEAUX,  Count  de,  statesman;  bom  in  Ver-  Maury,  Sarah  Mytton,  author;  bom 

sailles,  France,  July  9,  1701;  was  minister  in  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  1,  1803;  was 

of  state  in    1738,  and  one  of  the  ablest  educated  there;  came  to  the  United  States 

statesmen  France  ever  produced;  but  be-  i"  1846.     After  her  arrival  she  influenced 

cause  of  an  epigram  on  the  mistress  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  making  sanitary 

Louis  XV. — Madame  d'Etoiles — whom  the  provisions  for  emigrant  vessels  obligatory, 

monarch    had    just    created    Marquise    de  Her    publications    include    The    English' 

Pompadour,   he   was   removed   from   office  woman   in    America;    The    Statesmen   of 

in  1745.     He  was  recalled  in  1774,  on  the  America  in  18^6;  etc.     She  died  in  Vir- 

accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  he  restored  ginia  in  October,  1849. 

the  exiled  Parliament,  and  began  a  system  Mauvaises  Terres.    See  Bad  Lands. 

of  reform.    He  was  instrumental  in  bring-  Maverick,   Samuel,   colonist;    bom  in 

ing  about  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  in  1602;  settled  on  Noddle's  Isl- 

France   and   the   United   States   in    1778.  and,  Mass.,  in  1629.     In  1664  he  was  ap- 

He  died  in  Versailles,  Nov.  21,  1781.  pointed  one  of  the  four  commissioners  to 

Maury,     Dabney    Herndon,    military  settle   political   difficulties   in    New   Eng- 

officer;  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  land,  and  to  wrest  New  Netherland  from 

21,  1822;  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  New  Amsterdam 
Virginia;  and  at  the  United  States  Mili-  about  1670. 

tary  Academy  in  1846;  joined  the  Mounted  Maxey,  Samuel  Bell,  soldier  and 
Rifles  in  the  same  year,  and  served  with  statesman;  born  in  Tompkinsville,  Ky., 
marked  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War.  March  30,  1825;  graduated  at  West  Point 
During  the  interval  between  that  struggle  in  1846;  served  through  the  Mexican  War 
and  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  instructor  at  with  credit;  raised  the  9th  Texas  C.  S.  I. 
West  Point  and  later  superintendent  of  in  1861;  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
cavalry  instruction  and  regimental  ad-  general;  United  States  Senator  from 
jutant  at  Carlisle  Barracks.  In  1861  he  Texas,  1875-87.  He  died  in  Eureka 
resigned  his  post  and  became  a  colonel  Springs,  Ark.,  Aug.  16,  1895. 
in  the  Confederate  army;  was  promoted  Maxim,  Sir  Hiram  Stevens,  inventor; 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  in  the  born  in  Sangerville,  Me.,  Feb.  5,  1840; 
Elkhorn  campaign.  His  publications  in-  worked  as  a  coach-builder  and  in  iron- 
elude  System  of  Tactics  in  Single  Rank;  works;  removed  to  England  in  1881, 
Recollections  of  a  Virginian;  History  of  where  he  invented  an  incandescent  lamp, 
Virginia,  etc.  He  died  in  Peoria,  111.,  Jan.  a  smokeless  powder,  the  Maxim  gun, 
11,  1900.  automatic  system  of  firearms,  and  other 
Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  scientist;  ordnance  inventions;  and  devoted  much 
bom  in  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.,  June  time  to  aerial  navigation.  He  was  knight- 
14,  1806;  entered  the  navy  as  midship-  ed  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1901. 
man  in  1825,  and  while  circumnavigating  Maxim  Gun,  an  automatic  gun;  inven- 
the  globe  began  his  treatise  on  Naviga-  tion  of  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim.  On  a  test 
tion.  An  accident  in  1839  made  him  a  experiment  2,004  shots  were  fired  in 
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one    minute    forty-five    seconds.    At    the  January,  1868.    His  wife  yet  (1905)  lives, 

same  time,  in  a  test  for  accuracy,  out  of  hopelessly  insane. 

334  shots  fired  at  a  target  12  X  26  feet  at  Maxwell,  William,  military  officer; 
a  distance  of  300  yards,  *!08  hits  were  made,  born  in  New  Jersey;  was  made  colonel  of 
The  frim  works  itself  after  the  first  shot  the  2d  New  Jersey  Battalion  in  177i),  and 
is  fired  until  the  cartridges  in  the  belt  or  served  in  the  campaign  in  Canada  in  1776. 
magazine  are  exhausted.  See  FIxplosives.  He  had  been  in  the  provincial  army  con- 
MaximniaTi,  F'ekdinand  Joseph,  Arch-  tinually  for  fifteen  years  before  the  Revo- 
duke  of  Austria  and  Emperor  of  Mexico;  lutionary  War  broke  out.  In  October, 
born  in  Vienna,  July  6,  1832,  and,  having  1776,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general, 
entered  the  naval  service,  was  made  rear-  and,  in  command  of  a  New  Jersey  brigade, 
admiral  and  chief  of  the  Austrian  navy  in  was  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Bran- 
1854.  In  1857  he  was  made  governor  of  dywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He 
the  I^mbardo-Venetinn  kingdom,  and  in  was  in  Sullivan*s  campaign  in  1779,  and 
the  same  year  married  Charlotte,  daughter  soon  after  the  action  at  Springfield,  N.  J., 
of  Leopold  I.,  of  Belgium.  He  departed  in  1780,  he  resigned.  He  died  Nov.  12, 
for   lilexico   in   April,    1864,   and   landed,  1798. 

with  his  wife,  at  Vera  Cruz  in  May.  The  May,  Cornelius  Jacorsen,  colonial 
French  army  had  already  taken  possession  governor;  commanded  the  Dutch  trading- 
of  the  country.  The  archduke  assumed  vessel  Fortune  on  a  trading  excursion  to 
the  crown  of  Mexico,  with  the  title  of  Manhattan  in  1613.  The  next  year  he 
Maximilian  I.,  and,  being  childless,  adopt-  coasted  along  New  England  to  Martha's 
ed  a  son  of  iTt'RBiDE  {q.  r.)  as  his  pre-  Vineyard.  In  1620  he  wa«  on  the  coasts 
sumptive  successor  on  the  throne.  Juarez,  and  rivers  southward  of  Manhattan,  in  the 
the  President,  who  had  been  driven  from  ship  Glad  Tidings,  visited  Chesapeake 
the  capital,  and,  with  his  followers,  de-  Bay,  and  sailed  up  the  James  River  to 
Glared  by  the  new  Emperor  to  be  an  out-  Jamestown.  The  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
law  and  usuri)er,  made  such  strong  re-  Delaware  River  the  Dutch  called  New  Port 
Ristance  that  Maximilian  had  to  struggle  May.  in  compliment  to  their  commander, 
for  his  throne  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Jersey 
When  the  American  Civil  War  was  ended,  is  still  known  as  Cape  May.  In  the  spring 
Napoleon  was  given  to  understand,  by  the  of  1023,  Captain  May  conveyed  to  Man- 
United  States  government,  that  the  empire  hattan  thirty  families,  chiefly  Walloons, 
in  Mexico  and  the  presence  of  French  troops  in  the  ship  New  Netherlands  with  Adriaen 
tliere  could  not  be  regarded  with  favor  Joris  as  lieutenant.  May  remained  at 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Manhattan  as  first  director  or  governor  of 
Emperor  of  the  French  acted  upon  this  the  colony.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
hint.  lie  suggest i*d  the  propriety  of  the  Verhulst,  second  director  of  New  Nether- 
abdication  of  Maximilian,  but  the  latter  Innd,  and  returned  to  Holland.  Except- 
would  not  consent,  for  he  relied  ui)on  ing  his  career  in  America,  little  is  known 
French   arms   to   sustain    him.     His   wife  of  his  life. 

went  to  Europe  to  have  an  interview  with  Mayaguez,  a  seaport  town  of  Porto 
the  Emperor  and  also  with  the  Pope,  but  Rico,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
the  boon  was  refused,  and  her  mind  gave  about  50  miles  west  of  Ponce.  On  Aug. 
way  under  the  pressure  of  her  anxiety.  8,  1808,  a  Ixkly  of  American  troops,  under 
Napoleon  perfidiously  abandone<l  Maxi-  Rrig.-Gen.  Theodore  Schwan,  advanced 
milian  by  withdrawing  his  troops,  and  rapidly  from  Yanco  towards  Mayaguez. 
left  the  latter  to  his  fate,  who.  after  On  the  same  date  Sabona  la  Grande  was 
struggling  for  a  while  to  maintain  his  occupied,  and  on  Aug.  10,  San  German, 
power,  was  captured  by  the  Mexicans  at  The  Americans  then  attacked  the  Span- 
Queretaro  on  ^Tay  14,  1867.  He  was  shot,  iards  near  Hormigneros.  and  with  a  rapid 
with  two  of  his  generals,  on  June  19.  A  charge  carried  the  position  in  face  cf 
vessel  was  sent  from  Austria,  under  the  a  heavy  fire.  The  casualties  of  the  en- 
command  of  a  vice-admiral,  to  convey  his  gagement,  as  officially  reportcnl,  were,  on 
remains  to  his  native  country,  and  they  the  American  side,  one  killed  and  fifteen 
were   interred   in   the   imperial   vault   in  wounded;  on  the  Spanish  side,  twenty-five 
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killed  and  flftj  wounded.  On  the  next  Sumatra,  China,  and  Japan,  returning  ih 
morning,  Aug.  II,  General  Schwan  en-  1829.  He  wax  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
tered   Mayuguez  unopposed.  1821);  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation 

XaTsr,  Alfred  Maksiiall,  physiciat;  to  Mexico  in  1841,  and  afterwards  pub- 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  13,  1S30;  liiihed  Lwo  important  works  on  that  coun- 
left  collie  and  entered  the  draughting-  try.  lie  was  an  accurate  and  industrious 
room  of  a  mechanical  engineer.  Later  he  writer,  and  isBued  several  valuable  puti- 
toolc  a  laboratory  course  and  made  a  lications,  beaideB  numerous  occuHional  od- 
Hpecialty  of  chemistry.  He  was  appoint-  dresHcii.  During  the  Civil  War  and  after- 
ed  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  warda  iie  lield  the  office  of  paymaster  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1856,  and  the  army,  and  resided  in  California  a  few 
three  years  later  accepted  the  similar  chair  ycurg.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  ' 
in  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  Centennial  Exhibition  In  1676.  He  died 
where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1867-71  in  Baltimore,  March  2),  1879. 
he  was  Professor  of  Astrononiy  in  Lehigh  Majea,  Joel  Bryan,  Indian  chief;  bom 
University,  and  from  1871  till  bis  death  in  tlie  Cherokee  reservation.  Oa.,  Oct.  2, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Stevens  Institute  1833,  His  grandfather  was  Jaueu  Auaib 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  1869  he  (q.  r.).  In  1838  he  removed  to  the  Ind- 
had  charge  of  a  party  sent  to  Burlington,  ian  Territory  (see  CiiEiiOKt:^  Indiarb), 
where  he  taught  in  the  Indian  schools 
until  the  outhrenk  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  quar- 
terniaster.  After  the  war  he  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee*, 
and  in  1887  became  chief  of  the  nation. 

Mayfiower  Sescendanta,  Socibty  or, 
an  organization  founded  in  New  York 
City.  Dec.  22,  18!)4,  by  the  lineal  descend- 
ants gf  the  Mayfloiccr  Pilgrims.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  society  is  "  to  prcxcrve  their 
memory,  their  records,  their  history,  and 
all  facts  relating  to  them,  their  ancestors, 
and  their  posterity."  Any  lineal  descend- 
ant of  a  Pilgrim  of  the  Mayfloxer  who 
has  reached  the  nge  of  eighteen  years  is 
eligible  to  membership.  The  annual  meet- 
ing occurs  on  Nov.  21,  the  anniversary  of 
the  isigning  of  the  "  Coiitpact."  The  total 
memberRbip  in  tUOO,  scattered  over  sev- 
eral of  the  New  England  ami  Middle 
la.,  to  observp  the  solar  eelipHC  of  Aug.  7,  States,  was  2.500.  Henry  E.  Howland  is 
for  the  United  UlaU-t  Nautical  AtManuo.  governor  -  general,  and  Iticbard  Henry 
During  this  eclipse  he  took  forty-one  sue-  Greene  is  secretary-general.  See  Masba- 
cessful  photogrophs.     In   1H71-75  he  con-   ciivsktts. 

tributed  a  series  of  investigations  on-  Hayflower  Log.  The  Mayfloumr  So- 
titled  Reaearebes  in  Acomtici  to  the  ciety  of  Massachusetts,  through  Ambas- 
American  Journal  of  Science.  I^atcr  these  sudor  Uayard,  petitioned  the  DritiHh  gov- 
investigationa  led  to  his  inventions  of  the  enmient  for  the  return  to  the  United 
topophone  and  the  acoustic  pyrometer,  states  of  the  log  of  the  shij)  MayfioKer, 
He  was  the  author  of  many  stientific  n|wm  which  the  Pilgrims  sailed  for  this 
ft-orka.  He  died  in  Maplcwood,  N.  J.,  July  country  in  1020.  Queen  Victoria  favored 
13,  1807.  the   society's   ri'qucst,   and   the   relic   was 

Mayer,  Brastz,  author;  bom  in  Haiti-  returned  in  June,  1807,  and  given  into 
more,  Md.,  Sept.  27,  1809;  was  educated  the  keeping  of  the  governor  of  Massaehu- 
at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  «ctts.  See  Bhadfobd,  William;  Fliu- 
made  a  trip  to  the  East  Indies,  visiting  outh,  Nxw. 
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MAYHSW— XAZZEI 

MayheWy  Jonathan,  clergyman;  born  a  member  of  it,  and  Mazzei  bought  an 

in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1720;  estate  adjoining  that  of  Monticello  to  try 

graduated   at   Harvard   in    1744,  and  or-  the    experiment.      He    persevered     three 

dained    minister    of    the    West    Church,  years,  but  the  war  and  other  causes  made 

Boston,  in  1747,  which  post  he  held  until  him   relinquish   his   undertaking.     Being 

his  death,  July  9,  1766.     He  was  a  zeal-  an  intelligent  and  educated  man,  he  was 

'  ous  republican  in  politics,  and  his  preach-  employed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  go  to 

ing  and  writing  were  remarkable  for  their  Europe  to  solicit  a  loan  from  the  Tuscan 

controversial   character.     He  warmly  op-  government.    He  left  his  wife  in  Virginia, 

posed  the  operations  of  the  British  Society  when   he  finally  returned   to   Europe,   in 

for    the    Propagation    of    the    Gospel    in  1783,    where    she    soon    afterwards    died. 

Foreign  Parts,  for  he  regarded  it  as  an  in-  He  revisited  the  United  States  in   1785, 

strument  for   the   spread  of   Episcopacy,  and  in  1788  wrote  a  work  on  the  History 

He  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  of   Politics   in    the    United   States,   in    4 

Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be-  volumes.    In  1792  Mazzei  was  made  privy 

cause  the  latter  proposed  the  introduction  councillor  to  the  King  of  Poland;  and  in 

of  bishops  into  the  colonies;  co-operated  1802  he  received  a  pension  from  the  Em- 

with  Otis  and  others  in  their  resistance  to  peror  Alexander,  of  Russia,  notwithstand- 

measures  of  the  British  Parliament  con-  ing  he  was  an  ardent  republican, 

ceming  the  Americans;   and  was  among  During    the    debates    on    Jay's    treaty, 

the  boldest  of  the  Whigs.     His  death  de-  Jefferson   watched    the    course   of   events 

prived  the  cause  of  a  stanch  champion.  from  his  home  at  Monticello  with  great 

Maynard,  Horace,  diplomatist;  born  interest.  He  was  opponed  to  the  treaty, 
in  Waynesl)oro,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1814;  and,  in  his  letters  to  his  partisan  friends, 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1S38;  he  commented  freely  upon  the  conduct 
removed  to  Tennessee  in  1839;  admitted  and  character  of  Washington,  regarding 
to  the  bar  in  1845;  elected  to  Congress  him  as  honest  but  weak,  the  tool  and  dupe 
in  1857  and  1865;  attorney-general  of  of  rogues.  In  one  of  these  letters,  ad- 
Tennessee  in  1864;  president  of  the  Bor-  dressed  to  Mazzei,  he  declared  that  "in 
der  State  Convention  in  1867 ;  minister  to  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and 
Russia  in  1875-80;  appointed  Postmaster-  republican  government"  which  carried 
General  by  President  Hayes  in  1880.  Ho  the  Americans  triumphantly  through  the 
died  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  3,  1882.  late  struggle,  "  an  Anglican,  monarchical. 

Mayo,  William  Kennon,  naval  officer ;  aristocratic  party "  had  sprung  up,  re- 
bom  in  Drummondtown,  Va.,  May  29,  solved  to  model  our  form  of  government  on 
1829 ;  entered  the  navy  in  1841 ;  and  served  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  declared  that 
in  the  Mexican  War.  In  July,  1861,  when  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  the  whole  land- 
the  Virginia  convention  met,  he  was  de-  ed  interest,  and  the  talent  of  the  country, 
clarcd  an  alien  enemy,  and  forever  were  republicans;  but  opposed  to  them 
banished  from  that  State  because  of  his  were  the  executive  (Washington),  the  ju- 
adhesion  to  the  Union.  His  service  dur-  diciary,  two  out  of  three  of  the  national 
ing  the  Civil  War  was  marked  with  skill  legislature,  "  all  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
and  bravery.  He  was  promoted  com-  ment,  all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid 
modore  in  1882,  and  retired  after  forty-  men  who  prefer  the  calm  despotism  to 
five  years'  service  in  1886.  He  died  in  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  mer- 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1900.  chants  and  Americans  trading  on  British 

Kazzei,     Philip,     patriot;     born     in  capital,   speculators   and   holders   in   the 

Tuscany  in  1730;  was  a  practising  physi-  banks    and    public    funds — a    contrivance 

dan  at  Smyrna  for  a  while,  and  was  en-  invented   for   the   purpose  of   corruption, 

gaged   in   mercantile  business   in   London  and  for  assimilating  us  in  all  things  to 

in  1755-73.     He  came  to  America  in  De-  the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of 

cember,  1773,  with  a  few  of  his  country-  the  British  model."  "  It  would  giv*  you  a 

men,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  fever,'*  he  continued,  **  were  I  to  name  to 

Virginia    the    cultivation    of    the    grape,  you   the   apostates   who   have   gone   over 

olive,  and  other  fruits  of  Italy.    He  formed  to  these  heresies  —  men  who  were  Sam- 

a  company  for  the  purpose.    Jefferson  was  sons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the  coun- 
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eil,  but  who  hsve  had  their  heada  shom  sad  was  in  coinnuind  of  the  Army  at  the 
by  th«  harlot  ol  England."  Potomac  in  the  summer  of  1363.    On  July 

Tbia  was  us«d  as  political  capital  bj  1,  2,  and  3,  of  that  year  he  fought  th« 
the  Federalists  until  the  election  of  Jef-  deciaive  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  1864 
f<'i»on  to  the  Preaidency.  Hazzei  died  in  he  was  made  major-general  in  the  United 
Pisa,  March  10,  IBIS.  SUtea  army;    and  from  July,    ISeS,  to 

Head,  Edward  Campbell,  author;  bom 
in  Newton,  Maaa.,  Jan.  12,  1837;  travelled 
in  the  Orient  in  1S58-59,  and  later  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  is  the  author  of 
tlKneelogicat  Hisfori/  of  the  Lee  Family  of 
I'irjrinui  and  Maryland;  Biographical 
ekelek  of  Anna  il.  Chalmers;  and  Bu- 
toric  Homes  of  the  BouHnreat  Uountain* 
of  Virffinia. 

Head,  Edwin  Doak,  editor  of  the  Nea 
England  Magazine:  born  in  CbeaterBeld, 
IT.  H..  Sept.  29,  1940;  studied  in  English 
and  German  universities,  1S75-70;  since 
then  engaged  in  lecturing  and  literary 
work.  He  ia  the  director  of  the  Old 
South  historical  work  in  Boaton,  and  has 
edited  and  annotated  many  of  the  Old 
South  leafleU. 

Head,  LarkI!!  GoLOSUiTit,  sculptor ; 
bom  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  Jan.  3,  1835; 
studied  drawing  and  sculpture  with  Henry 

K.  Brown;  end  during  the  Civil  War  was  August,  1866,  was  in  command  of  the 
employed  on  Harper's  Weekly  as  a  war  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sub- 
artist.  His  works  include  the  National  sequently  of  the  Department  of  the  Elast 
Lincoln  Monument  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  the  military  district  comprising  tiie 
Soldiers'  Monument  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt ;  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
statues  of  Ethan  Allen  in  the  National  In  1805  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Art  Gallery  in  Washington.  D.  C.  and  from  Harvard  University.  He  died  in 
the  SUte  Capitol,  Montpelier,  Vt,  etc.  Philadelphia,  Nov.   0,   1872.     The  citizena 

Heade,  George  Gobdon,  military  offi-  of  Philadelphia  presented  to  his  wife  the 
cer;  born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  Dec.  31,  1815:  house  in  which  he  died,  and  flOO.fHK)  waa 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835,  aerved  afterwards  raised  for  his  family.  See 
in  the  war  with  the  Scminolea,  and  re-  AnAUS,  Chablks  Fbancih;  EvettETT,  Ed- 
signed  from  the  army  in  1836.  He  prac-  ward;  GETTTsnuiMi,  Battlb  ov. 
tised  civil  engineering  until  May,  1842,  Heade,  BiniARD  Wobhau,  naval  oIB< 
when  he  waa  appointed  a  second  lieuten-  cer;  born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  0,  1837; 
of    topographical    engineers,    serving   entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  18G0; 


through  the  war  against  Mexico,  attach- 
ed to  the  staff,  first  of  General  Taylor, 
and  then  of  General  Scott.  The  citizena 
of  Philadelphia  preaeiited  him  with  an 
elegant  sword  on  his  return  from  Mexico. 
In  the  summer  of  1861   he  was  made 


ite4  passed  midshipman.  1866; 
ter  and  lieutenant,  1869;  lieutenant-com- 
mander, 1802;  commander,  1868;  capUia, 
1880;  commodore,  18II2;  and  rear-admiral, 
1894;  and  was  retired  in  May,  ISeS.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  be  served  with  much 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  having  distinction.  In  1861-62  he  was  instructor 
been  in  chai^  of  the  aurveya  on  the  in  gunnery  on  the  remiving  ship  Ohio, 
northern  lakes  until  that  year  as  captain  in  Boston;  in  the  latter  half  of  1862  he 
of  engineers.  He  was  in  the  Army  of  the  commanded  the  Louisville,  and  was  em- 
Potomac,  active  and  efficient,  from  1861  ployed  in  aiding  the  Western  armies  and 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  June,  186;!,  in  checking  guerilla  warfare  between 
be  waa  made  major-general  of  volunteera,  Memphis  and  Helena  on  the  Misaiasippi 
I4» 


n  Watertord.  Ireland,  Aug. 

educatpd  in  Ireland  and  in 
184(>  he  bcMime  one  of  the 
Youn^  Ireliind   parly.     lie 


HSASE— HEAOttEB 

Kiver.  From  September,  1SG3,  till  May,  oflirer;  born 
iaQ4,  be  commnndml  tiie  ^nboat  ilarblc-  3,  1823;  was 
hfad,  of  tlie  Soutli  Atlantic  blockading  England.  In 
Bquadrun.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  leadem  of  tbt 
Stono  Kiver.  S.  ('.,  Ilec.  2->,  IHH'i,  when  he  was  already  JiRtinguiHhed  fur 
resisted  the  ( 'onfiiierate  attrnipiR  to  sink  and  was  wnt  tn  Kranee  to  enngratiilate 
his  vetisel,  drive  the  National  trancporLs  the  French  Itepiihlie  in  1H4I4.  On  his  re- 
out  of  the  river,  and  turn  the. left  Hank  turn  he  wiih  iirrentcd  on  a  charge  of 
of  General  (iillmore.  Later  he  landed  and  uedition  and  held  to  tiuil.  Afterwards 
destroyed  the  batteries  of, the  enemy.  In  chsr^.'ed  witli  treason,  he  was  again  ar- 
I804-O5.  irhile  with  the  Western  Gulf  rested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
blockading  Hqnadron.  he  .destroyed  or  to  death.  That  sentenee  was  rummuted 
captured  set  en  blockade-runners.  In  to  banishment  for  life  to  Van  Dienien'a 
1870,  in  the  international  yacht  race  in  Land,  from  n'hieh  he  esenped.  and  landi^ 
New  York  Ilnrbiir,  he  commanded  tbc  in  New  York  in  1H.12.  IxH-turing  with  huc- 
America,  which  outsailed  the  English  com-  cens  for  a  while,  he  studied  law.  entered 
petitor,  Vamhria.  In  114)13  he  wuh  naval  upon  itH  practice,  and  in  I8.1O  edited  the 
eommisHioner  to  the  World's  Columbian  /ri»ft  Tirieii.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
Exhibition.  His  retirement  l)efore  the  out  he  raiHcd  n  company  in  the  (iltth  New 
age  limit  resulted  from  a  disagreement  York  ^'ollIntee^s,  and,  as  major  of  the 
with  the  Navy  Department  concerning  the  regiment,  fought  bravely  at  Dull  Run. 
way  in  wliieh  he  had  been  treated  nlTi-  Early  in  l))ti2  he  was  promoted  brigailier- 
dally.  An  article  which  appeared  in  the  general  of  volunteers,  and  serveil  in  the 
New   York    Trihunr   represented   Admiral  Army   of   the   I'otoinac   in   the   campaign 


iticifing   the   administra 
',  "  I  a 


n  Am 


iiond  that  ycK 


s  divis 


He 
1  the  battle  of  Ad- 


t  things  this 
administration  oin't  stand."  Sulisequent- 
ly  when  Secretary  HerU'rt  askeii  him  tn 
affirm  or  deny  this  criticism  he  returned  a 
lion-commitlal  answer.  Soon  there  were 
rumors  that  he  would  be  enurt.martlalled 
for  diKres)>e('t  to  the  rresidenl,  whereupon 
he  requested  his  retirement.  I'reHident 
Cleveland,  in  granting  his  request,  cen- 
sured his  conduct.  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Hay  4,  1NJI7. 

Mvkde,  WiM.iAM.  clergyman ;  born 
near  Millwonil.  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
CO..  Va.,  Nov.  11.  17H!P;  son  of  Kichard 
Kidder  Meade,  one  of  Washington"*  eon- 
fidenlial  aides:  graduated  at  Trince- 
tnn  in  1R08.  and  lie<'anie  a  mini<iler  of 
the  Protestant  Epism{>iil  Church, 
was  an  earnest  and  netive  worker  for  hi^ 
church  and  the  best  interests  of  religion. 
In  182U  he  was  made  assistant  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Virginia,  and  N-came  bishop 
on  the  death  of  llishop  Aloore  i 
For   several   years   he   was   the   a 

edged  head  of  the  "  evangelical  "  branch  of  Immediately  after  the  liattle  o 
the  Church  in  the  I'nited  States.  In  IN.^.d  ij»bhv(u-b  (7.  v.)  he  rexigned.  He  was 
he  published  OM  fJharrhcK.  Miniitlr-rii,  and  recommissioned  brigailier-general  of  volun- 
Familiri  in  Virfiinia,  He  dieil  In  Rich-  tcers  early  in  I8C4,  and  was  ansigned  to 
mond,  Va..  March   14.  lSfi2.  the  command  of  the  distriet  of   Etowah. 

Heagher,    Tiiouah   Francis,  military    In  1865  he  was  appointed  secretary,  and 
ISO 


tietam.     Kngageil  in   the  desperate  battle 
of  Frederickslnirg,  he  was  liadly  wounded. 


UECHAHIC    ASTS— HECHAHXCSVIIXE 


In  18fl6  became  bcUiir  gOTernor  of  Mon- 
tana. While  engaged  in  operations  against 
hostile  Indians,  lie  was  drowned  at  Fort 
Benton,  Mont,  July  1,  1887. 

Kechaalc  Artn.  See  Agricultural 
CnLLEOEs;  Schools  op  TECiixoLoayi  Mar- 
DAL  TRAiniHO  Schools. 

XMhaniOTlUe,  or  Ellieon'a  HUl, 
Battlis  of.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lcc,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Georgia,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  army  led  by 
Johnston,  afler  the  latter  was  wouudL-d 
(we  Fair  Oaks,  Battle  ov).  He  pre- 
pared to  strike  McCtellan  a  fatal  blow  or 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Bithmond.  He  had 
quietly  withdrawn  Jackson  and  his  troops 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  have  him 


On  the  right  side  of  the  Chickahominf 
General  Porter  was  posted  with  27,000 
men  and  ten  heavy  guns  in  battery.  At 
3  P.M.,  on  tlie  26th,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  cross- 
ed the  river  and  drove  a  regiment  and  a 
battery  at  Mechaniesville  back  to  the 
main  line  near  Ellison's  Mill,  where  the 
Nationals  were  strongly  posted.  There, 
on  a  hilt,  McCall's  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
were  posted,  8,500  strong,  with  five  b«t- 
teriea.  Theue,  with  a  purt  of  Meade's  bri- 
gade, were  supported  by  regulars  under 
Morcit  and  Sykes.  General  Keynolds  held 
the  right,  and  General  Seymour  the  left, 
and  the  brigades  of  Martindale  and  GriSlo 
were  deployed  on  the  right  of  MeCall.  Id 
the  face  of  these  formidable  obstaeles,  and 


suddenly  strike  the  right  flank  of  McClel-  a  heavy  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery,  the 

lan's  army  at  Mechaniesville  and  uncover  leading    brigaiies    of    Uill    advanced,    fol- 

the  passage  of  that  stream,  when  a  heavjr  lowed  by  Longstrcet's.  and  moved  to  the 

force  would  join  him,  sweep  down  the  left  attack.      Tliey    massed    on    the    National 

side    of    the    (.'hieknbominy    towards    the  right  to  turn  it,  expecting  Jackson  to  fall 

York  Bivcr,  and  seixe  the  conimnnicalions  upon  the  same  wing  at  the  same  time;  but 

of   the   Army   of   the    Potomac   with    the  this  movement  wan  foiled  by  Seymour.     A 

White  House,    KlcClellnn  did  not  discover  terrific  battle  ensued,     llie  Confederates 

Jackson's  movement  until  be  had  reached  were  hurled  back  with  fearful   carnage. 

Hunover   Court-house.      He   had   already  At  0  p.m.  the  battle  of  Mechaniesville,  or 

made  provision   for  a  defeat  by  arrange-  Ellison's   Mill,   eeaaed.      The   loss   of   the 

ments    (or    a    change    of    base    from    the  Nationals    wne   about    400:    that   of    the 

I'aniunkey  to  the  James  River;  and  when.  Confnlci'iiteti.    Itetween    D.OOO    and    4.000. 

on  the  morning  of  .Tune  2.'i,  1802.  he  heard  By    this    victory    Iliehmond    was    placed 

of  the  advance  of  Jackson  on  liis   right,  nt  the  mercy  of  the  National  army;  but 

he  abandoned   all   thought   of   moving  on  McClellan,     considering     his     army     and 

Richmond,  took  a  defensive  position,  and  stores  in  peril,  prepared  to  transfer  both 

prepared  for  a  retreat  to  the  James  River,  to  the  Jamea  River. 
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XSCKLENBUBa  DBGLASATION  OF  INDEPEHDEHCE— KEDALS 


Hecklenbnrg  Bedaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    See  Declarations  of  Inde- 

PKNMENCE. 

JCedal  of  Honor  Legion,  an  organ- 
ization of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Union  army  who,  during  the  Civil  War, 
were  awarded  medals  of  honor  for  special 
acts  of  bravery  and  devotion  under  an  act 


of  Congress  of  1862.  Up  to  1001,  1,500  of 
these  medals  had  been  awarded  to  veterans 
of  the  army,  and  600  to  naval  veterans, 
of  which  69  were  on  account  of  the  war 
with  Spain. 

Hedals.  The  following  table  is  a  list 
of  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


Dm*  of  KMotathm. 

March  35,  1776 

Not.      4, 1777 

July    36,  inv 
•t        It     it 

•t 

«t     tt 

Not. 

34,    «« 

8,1780 

tt     tt 

it 

ti     tt 

March  9,1781 

tt 

tt     tt 

Oct      39,     " 
Oct      16.  1787 
March  39,  1800 
March   8,  1806 
Jan.     39, 1813 

U                tt          t« 

M 

tt     tt 

Maitb 

Jan. 

•t 

I   8.     " 
6,  1814 

U         tt 

«i 

tt      tt 

Jan. 

Oct 

tt 

30,    •• 

tt       tt 

ti 

tt      tt 

Oct 

Nor. 

tt 

31,     •* 

8.     •* 
tt      tt 

tt 

tt     tt 

tt 

tt     tt 

tt 

tt     tt 

«t 

tt      tt 

tt 

t*     ti 

t« 

it     it 

Feb. 

Fabi 
tt 

37,  1HI5 

32,  1816 
tt      tt 

April 
«t 

4,  1818 
ti     tt 

Fah. 
July 
March 

13.  1835 

16,  1846 

3,1847 

March 

3,     " 

March 

May 

Aug. 

9,1848 
9,     »' 
4,  1854 

May 

11.1858 

Dae 
July 

31.  18611 
16,  1863) 

jQly 
March 

13,     "    [ 
3,  1863  f 

Dea 

17,     " 

Jan. 

38,1864 

laly 

36,1866 

To  whom  prawatod. 


Gen.  George  Wasblngtoo. 

Brig.  jQen.  Horatio  Gates 

MiO-Gen.  Anthony  Wayne 

Ueat-Col.  De  Fleary 

MiO-  John  Stewart 

Uaj.  Henry  I<ee 

John  Paulding 

David  Williams 

Isaac  Van  Wart 

Brig-Gen.  Daniel  Morgan 

Lieut -Col.  William  A.  Washington 

Lieut  CoL  John  E.  Howard 

Uaj.  -Gen.  Nathanael  Greene 

Gapt  John  Puul  Jones 

Capt  Thomas  Truxton 

Com.  Edward  Preble 

Capt  Isaac  Hull 

Capt  Jacob  Jones 

Gapt  Stephen  Decatur. 

Capt  William  Bainbridge 

Lieut  Edwanl  R  McCail 

Com.  Oliver  H.  Perry 

Capt  Jeose  D.  Elliott 

Capt  James  Lawrence 

Com.  Thomas  Maodonough 

Capt  Robert  Henley 

Lieut  Stephen  Caasin 

Gapt  liswis  Warrington 

Capt.  Johnston  Blakely  (to  the  widow)., 

MiJ.-Gen.  Jacob  Brown , 

M^.-Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter. , 

Brig. -Gen.  E.  W.  Ripley 

Brig. -Gen.  James  Miller 

Mi^. -Gen.  Winfleld  Scott 

Mi4.-Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines 

MiJ.-Gea.  Alexander  Macomb , 

M14.  -Gen.  Andrew  Jackson , 

Capt  Charles  Stewart , 

Capt  James  Riddle. , 

MiO--CeD-  William  H.  Harrison , 

Gov.  Isaac  Shelby 

fV>L  George  (iroghan  (33  years  after). . . . , 
MiO--6«n-  Zachary  Taylor 


tt 


British,  French,  and  Spanish  offlrere  I 

and  crews ) 

M^.  -Gen.  WinOeld  Scott 

MiO-  <^«n-  Zachary  Taylor 

Capt  Duncan  N.  Ingraham 


Dr.  Frederick  H.  Rose,  ofthe  British  navy 


Naval,  to  be  bestowed  upon  petty  offl 
cers,   soamen,   and-  marines  distin- 
guished for  gallantry  in  artion,  etc. ; 
300  issued. 

Army,  to  non  -  commisnioned  officers  ) 
and  privates  for  gallantry  in  action,  { 
etc. ;  3,000  issued ) 


MiO-0«n-  riysseaS.  Grant. 
Cornelius  Vaoderbilt 


Capta.  Creighton,  Ijow,  and  Stouffler. . . 


»2 


Fot  what  Mnios. 

Capture  of  Bost<m , 

Defeat  ot  Burgoyne 

Storming  of  Stony  Point 

ti        it     it         ti 

it        it     ti         ti 

Surprise  ot  Paulas  Hook 

Capture  of  Andr^ 

it       it     it 

tt       ti     ti     __^^  ,,,, 

Victory  of  the  Cowpens 

it  It  .1 

tt  tt  ti 

Victory  at  Eutaw  Springs , 

Capture  of  the  Serapit,  1779  

Action  with  the  VemQeance  (French). 

Tripoli 

Capture  of  the  OuerrUre 

"  •»       Frotie 

«•  **       Macedonian 

"  •*       Java 

"  «*       Boxer 

Victory  on  I^ke  Erie , 

it       ti     it        it 

Capture  of  the  Ptacnek 

Victory  on  Lake  Champlain 

tt       it      ti  it 

tt        tt      tt  tt 

Capture  of  the  Kpermer , 

'*  "       Brindeer 

Victory  of  Chippewa,  etc 

tt        tt        tt 

tt  it  it 
tt  it  if 
tt        It        tt 

««     "  Erie .*.'.*.*.*.'.*.*;!!!*.!! 

"        ••    Platuborg 

"       »♦    New  Orleans , 

Capture  of  the  Cjfane.  and  Levant , 

•»  "      ptnfptin 

Victory  of  the  Thames , 

it  it  it 

Defence  of  Fort  Stevenson,  iHI3 

Victory  on  Rio  Grande , 

Capture  of  Monterey 

{Rescuing  crew  of  U.  H.  brig  of  war  Som-  \ 
ert  before  Vera  Cruz,  Dec  7,  1846. . .  f 

Mexican  campaign 

Victory  of  Buena  VisU 

Release  of  Martin  KmtzU 

(For  humanity— care  of  yellow  •  fever ) 
<  patients  fhrni  Jamaica  to  New  York  { 
(    on  the  U.  &  a  iS^UTttdkofitia ) 


{At  Gettysburg.  July  1.  1863,  the  37th 
Maine  volunteered  to  remain  for  the 
battle,  although  its  term  had  expired. 
All  its  members  received  medals 

(  Victories  of  Fort  Donelson,  Vicksburg, 

(     Chftttanooga 

Gift  of  ship  ramUrbilt 

Rescuing  600  paswngers  from  the  S.  S. 
5aa /Vawctsno.  July  36, 1853.  Creigh 
ton.  of  the  Three  BeU*^  Glasgow  ; 
Low.  of  the  bark  iTW/y.  of  Roslnn ; 
and  Stouffler,  of  the  th\p  Antardie, 
Ll^arpool.... ••.... •«.....,,, 


} 


M«UL 


Gold. 

it 

it 

Silver, 
it 

Gold. 

Silver. 
t( 

it 

Gold. 

Silver. 

it 

Gold, 
it 

it 

n 

tt 

ii 

it 

tt 

tt 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

•i 

tt 

ti 

ii 

ti 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

ii 

ti 

(Gold  k 

\  silver. 

Gold. 
It 

tt 
tt 


Rrons* 

Gold. 
It 

tt 


MEDICAL   SCHOOLS— MEDICniE   AND  SVBGEBY  IN  THE   V.  B. 

MEDALS  AWARDED  BT  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES— CkNit^iMd. 


DbU  of  RMohiUofi. 


March   2,  1867 
March  16,    '" 

March    1,  1871 


Feh.     U,  1873 
June    16,  1874 

June    20,    " 


To  whom  pTMeatod. 

Cyrus  W.  Field 

George  I'eabody 

Geor]ge  F.  Robinson 

( Capt.  Cnndall  and  others,  Tiong  Island  ) 
(     light- house  keeper  and  crew ) 

Centennial  medals 

Lire-saving  medals.    Ist  and  2d  class. . . 


For  whst  mttIm. 

lAjing  the  Atlantic  cable 

Promotion  of  education 

(Saving  William  H.  Seward  from  assas) 
siualion,  April  14, 1886.  Besides  the  I 
medal,  $5,UU0 J 

(Saving  passengers  from  the  Jfflijr,  on 
•{  the  New  York  and  Providence  line,  y 
{    Aug.  31,1872. J 

There  have  been  presetiied  as  awards  1 
Tor  life-saving  since  the  passage  of  1 
the  resolution  167  gold  and  209  silver  ( 
medals  up  to  July  1,1892. J 


MotaL 


GokL 


tt 


( Gold  k 
\  silver. 


Kedical   Schools.     Medical    education  Maryland   on   a   negro   supposed   to 

;«.  ♦!.«  TT»:4..wi   B4>«4.»«  «4.  j-u^  «i^«^  ^t  4U^  havc  been   murdered  by  his  master; 

m  the  United  States  at  the  dose  of  the  gurgoons  received   fees  for  -dissect' 

fichool  yeftr  1901-02  was  promoted  by  154  ing    and    viewing    the    corpse,"    one 

schools,  which   had   6,020   professors   and       hogshead  of  tobacco Sept.  24,  1057 

instructors,  and  a  total  of  20,821  students.  ''^"T,*""5  <>?  8™a"-P«^  "^  measles  pub- 

AM                        X  J    i.1.           1              X        «  llshed  at  Boston  by  Thomas  Thacher; 

As   far   as   reported   the   endowments   of       ^    gij^j^^    15  ^    ^    10^    Inches the 

these  schools  aggregated  $2,132,568.     The  first     medical     work     published     In 

value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  was       America 1677 

placed  at  $12,080  042    and   the   libraries  '■•?e'ne?aTTJl°m\.r:f  ^SSHylv^Ici-'lTOO 
contained  about  156,929  volumes.     These  First  general  hospital  chartered  In  the 
schools  included  the  regular  medical,  the  colonies  —  Pennsylvania   hospital   of 
homax)pathic,  the  eclectic,  and  the  physio-  Philadelphia— organized    1751.    open- 
medical,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  prin-  ^^^-^'  •  dVp^Viment;  "unWerVliy^of  ^^^ 

cipal  ones  were  departments  of  large  col-        Pennsylvania,  founded 1765 

leges  and  universities.  College    of    I'hyslclans    and    Surgeons, 

Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  United  medical    department   of   King's   Col- 

04.a4-Aa      TU-O.    .vrtuU:^..    ^f    nUmroi^in .«    <.o»         Icge,   New   York,  established 1767 

SUtes.     The    i)Osition   of    physician  -  gen-  p,„»    clinical    Instruction    In    America 

eral  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  held  one  given    by    Thomas    Bond    In    Penn- 

year    by    Lawrence    Bohun,    who    arrived       sylvanla  hospital 1769 

1010;    and   afterwards  by  John   Pot,  the  Term  "doctor"   first  applied   to  medl- 

«     4.                      .         •  1     1.     1      •  •        •      xu  cal     practitioners     or     "  physltlans 

first  permanent  resident  physician  in  the  j„  America  (Toner)             ...                1769 

United  States.     Samuel  Fuller,  first  phy-  Medical    department.    Harvard    Univer- 

sician    of    New    England,    arrived    in    the       slty,  founded 1783 

Mayflower  in  1620,  and  Johannes  la  Mon-  i'h"adelphla  Dispensary  for  the  gratul- 

.     ^'      -     .                '       .         J.     1       .,1       .  tons  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  first 

tagne,  first  permanent  medical  settler  in        in  the  United  States,  established 1786 

New   Amsterdam,   arrived    1637,   followed  ICarllest  example  of  a  special  American 

the  next  year  by  Gerrit  Schult  and  Hans  Pharmacopeia    Is    a    thirty-two-page 

KierBted.  while  Abraham  Staat«  settled  at  ^^^r^LTx^ .T2::^^T'^;^. 

Albany  prior  to  1650.    Lambert  Wilson,  a       daily  for  the  army 1788 

"chirurgcon"    or    surgeon,    was    sent    to    "Doctors'  mob"  In  New  York 1788 

New  England  in  1629  to  serre  the  colonv  ^ew    York    Dispensary   organized    Jan. 

.,  **  J  «x        I       X         J  •     X       X        4,  1791;  Incorporated 1795 

three  years,  and      to  educate  and  instruct  Rllsha     Perkins,    of     Norwich.     Conn., 

in  his  art  one  or  more  youths."  patents  his  "  metallic  tractors,"  after- 
wards known  as  "  Perklnlsm  " 1706 

First   original    American    medical   jour- 
Anatomical    lectures   were   delivered    in  nal.  the  Medical  Repository,  appears.   1797 
Harvard  College  by  (lllcs  Firman  be-  Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
fore  1647        lege  established 1798 

Earliest    law    to    regulate    practice    of  First    general    quarantine    act    passes 

medicine  In  the  colonies  was  passed  Congress Feb.  23,  1799 

In    Massachusetts    In    1649;    adopted  First  vaccination  In  United  States  per- 
by  New  York 1665  formed  by  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  pro- 
Earliest   recorded   autopsy   and   verdict  fessor  in  Harvard  College,  on  his  four 

of    a    coroner's    jury    was    made    In  children July,  1800 
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MEDICINE    AND    STTBGEBY    IN    THE    17.   S.— MEIGS 


FIrHt  Tacclne  loHtitute  in  tbe  United 
KtatPH  organized  by  Jameu  Smith  In 
Baltimore,  Md 1802 

Amrrienn  Dispcnnatory  piibllKbed  by 
Jobn  Redman  Coxe 180*; 

Ovariotomy  performiHl  Incidentally  by 
Robert  Houston  In  GlaHgow  (1701) 
and  by  I/Aumonler,  In  Rouen  (1781), 
Is  performc*<l  by  Kpbralm  McDowell, 
of  Kentucky 1809 

United  States  va<*<'lne  agency  establlsb- 
ed  by  ('ongrcKs  (dlM'on  tinned  in 
182J)    1813 

Work  on  ThrrainutiiH  and  Materia 
XIrtlira,  the  tliHt  In  the  i:nlted  States 
and  best  in  the  Kngllsh  language 
at  that  time,  published  by  Nathaniel 
rhnpman 1817 

John  Syng  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia, 
author  of  Ehnunts  of  tiuryvry 
(1814),  and  first  surgeon  to  tie  the 
external  iliac  artery,  died  (aged  35).    1818 

New  York  Kye  and  t^ar  Intirmary 
founded 1820 

Pennsylvania  Kye  and  Kar  Intirmary, 
Philadelphia,   founded 1822 

Benjamin  \V.  Dudley,  founder  of  the 
medical  department.  University  of 
Transylvania.  I^xington,  Ky.,  tre- 
phines the  skull  for  epilepsy,  prob- 
ably the  first  instance  in  the  United 
States   1828 

Massachusetts  Kye  and  Kar  Infirmary, 
Bostiin,  founded 1829 

DbtitviiHuiory  of  the  United  Htatcs  of 
America,  first  published  by  Franklin 
Bache  and  (;eorge  B.  Wood 1833 

Oes4>phagotomy  first  performed  by  John 
Watson,  of  New  York:  case  reported.    1844 

Water-cures  Introduced  into  the  United 
States  liy  R.  T.  Trail,  who  opened  a 
hydropathic  institute  In  New  Y'ork  In 
1844,  and  Joel  Shew,  at  Lebanon 
Springs,  X.  Y 1845 

I>*ft     sulM'lavian     artery     tied     by     J. 

Kearney  Rodgera 18-10 

Collmlion  first  applied  to  surgical  pur- 
I)oses  by  J.  Parker  Maynard  in  lios- 
ton 1847 

Kiizabeth  Blackwell  graduated  M.D. 
at  the  meditral  sc1kk>1  of  Geneva. 
N.  Y.  (the  first  woman  in  the  UniUrd 
States!    Jan.,  1849 

First  excision  of  the  hip-Joint  in  the 
Unitetl  States  i>erformed  by  Henry 
J.  Blgelow,  professor  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege      1852 

Elkanab  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  earliest 
8i>ecialist  in  ophthalmology,  begins 
pract  ice 1855 

Arteria  innomlnata  tied  for  the  first 
time  by  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York 
(1S18)  ;  by  R.  W.  Hall,  of  P.altlmore 
(1S30>  ;  by  K.  S.  C«M>per.  of  San 
Franrlsco  (is.*;!))  ;  and  nirain.  lM>ing 
the  first  caw*  in  which  the  patient's 
life  was  saved,  by  A.  W.  Smyth,  of 
New  Orleans 1864 

Hora<>e  <;reon,  said  to  have  bet»n  the 
first     spe<'ialist     in    diseases    of    the 

throat  and  lungs,  died 186C 
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Centennial  International  medical  con- 
gress held  in  Philadelphia 1876 

New  York  Polyclinic  organized  1880-81, 
opened    1S82 

Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  reports 
four  apparently  successful  Inocula- 
tions for  hydrophobia,  performed  by 
himself    Oct.,  1880 

The  ninth  international  medical  con- 
gress held  in  Washington ..  Sept.  5-10,  18SG 

International  medico  -  legal  congress 
oi)ens  in  Steinway  Hall June  4,   188'.) 

Fortieth  meeting  of  American  Medi<'al 
Association  opens  in  Newport,  R.  I.. 

June  25,   1889 

ExiH>riment8  with  the  Brown-S^Mjuard 
life  elixir  cause  the  death  of  ten  peo- 
ple in  Shamokin,  Pa Aug.  16,  1889 

The  stetho-telephone  is  patented  by 
James  Ix)uth,  Chicago Jan.  27,  1890 

The  twelfth  annual  congress  of  the 
American  Laryngologicai  Association 
meets  in  Baltimore May  29.  1800 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Diseases 
of  the  Kye  and  Ear  opened.  .Ang.  19,  1890 

American  Institution  of  Ilomooopathy 
meets  In  Washington,  D.  C June,  1892 

I*an-American  medical  congress  in 
Washington   opened Sept.   5.  1893 

Fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medico- Psychological  Association 
in    Philadelphia June    15,  1894 

Triennial  Congress  of  American  Asso- 
ciation of  I^hyslcians  and  Surgeons 
opens  in  Washington,  D.  C. .  .May  29.  1894 

First  visit  of  l*rof.  Adolph  Lorenz  to 
tbe  United  States  to  demonstrate 
bloodless   operations    1902 

Heig^y  Montgomery  Cunningham,  mil- 
itary officer;  l)orn  in  Aiij^sta,  Ga.,  May 
3,  181G;  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  and  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Artil- 
lery and  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers, all  on  July  1,  1836;  resigned 
July  31,  1837;  reapiwinted  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  en;rineers  on  the  following 
day;  promoted  first  lieutenant  in  1838; 
captain  in  1853;  colonel  of  the  11th  In- 
fantry and  brigadier-*reneral  and  quarter- 
master-general, in  May,  ISHl ;  brevetted 
major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  July  5,  18G4; 
and  was  retired,  Feb.  0,  1882.  lie  was 
considered  tlie  foremost  scientific  otlicer 
in  the  regular  army,  and  distinguished 
himwlf  as  its  quartermaster-general  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  also  as  an  engineer. 
While  in  the  latter  service  lie  was  em- 
]d«»ytHl  in  the  c<mNt ruction  of  a  number  of 
forts,  and  superintended  tlie  building  of 
tlie  Potomac  aqucnluct.  of  the  wings  and 
dome  of  the  extension  of  the  national 
Capitol,  and  of  the  extension  of  the  Post- 


Oflice  Department.  Subsequently  he  was  maniler  of  the  St.  Chnrleii  district  nl 
employed  in  preparing  plans  for  the  Louiainntt,  with  the  brevet  of  colonel, 
Kational  Museum,  and  the  new  State,  U.  S.  A.  He  was  a  Unitc<l  Slitten  dititrict 
judge  in  Michignn ;  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  ISOS  to  1810;  and  K'lvi^riior  of 
Ohio  from  1810  to  1814.  Ilix  services 
durinK  the  War  ul  l!SI2  were  uf  inciikii- 
lable  value.  Kimu  1814  to  182:1  he  whs 
I'ostniaslcr-CiciiLTal.  He  died  in  Alurietta, 
O.,  March  20,  1825. 

Heigs,  Fort.  Wlien,  in  IS13,  General 
Harrison  hcHrd  of  the  ndvance  of  Win- 
chester to  the  Mnumee  and  the  Rnisin.  he 
ordered  all  of  his  available  force  to  push 
forwnrd  to  reinforce  that  olltccT.  The 
advancing  cntiinin  was  soon  met  by  fugi- 
tives from  Frenchtoivn.  and  thoughts  o( 
marching  on  ilnlden  were  abandoned  for 
the  time.  The  troops  (ell  Imek  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Maiimee.  and  there  built  a 
forlilieation  which  was  enlleil  Kurt  Meiga, 
in  lionor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  Har- 
rison's troops  there  were  al)nut  1,81(0  in 
number,  and  were  employed  imiler  the 
direction  of  Captain  Wood,  chief  engineer 
War,  8nd  Navy  Department  buiWings,  and,  of  his  army.  The  work  was  about  3..H)0 
after  his  retirement,  was  the  architect  of  yards  in  eireuniferenee,  the  whole  of 
the  new  l'fn«ion  Imilding.  all  in  Washing-  which,  with  the  exception  of  several  small 
ton.  He  presented  a  remarkable  collection  intervals  left  for  block- houses,  was  to  be  ■ 
of  historical  articles  to  tlie  United  Stales  picketed  with  timlicr  1.")  fi-et  long  and 
government,  for  de|>osit  in  the  National  front  10  to  12  iiitiies  in  diameter,  set  3 
Uuscun).  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  feet  in  the  ground.  When  the  fort  was 
Jan.  2,  1S92.  linishnl.    March,    1813,    the    gi'neral    and 

Meiga,  Retchs  Josatiian,  military  engineer  left  the  camp  in  the  care  of 
oflicer;  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Dec.  Captain  licftwich,  who  eeasml  work  u|)on 
17,  1TS4;  hastened  with  a,  company  to  it,  utterly  neglected  the  aulTering  garri- 
Cumbriilge  after  the  alTair  at  T^xington;  son,  and  actually  bumnl  the  pickets  for 
aeeompanied  Arnold  to  (Juebee,  with  the  rire-wnod.  On  the  return  of  Wood,  work 
rank  of  major,  where  he  was  made  pris-  on  the  fort  was  resnmed,  and  pushed 
oner;    and   having   raiseil   a   regiment   in    towards  completion. 

1777,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  performed  Tfarrison  had  forwardeil  Kentucky 
a  brilliant  exploit  at  Sao  Hahbor  [q.  r.).  troops  from  Cincinnati,  and  on  April  12 
He  comnianiled  a  repinient  at  Stonit  lie  liimself  arrived  at  Fort  Meigs.  He 
IVX^T  (•}.  <).).  and  sen'ed  faithfully  to  hnd  been  informed  on  the  way  of  the  fre- 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  ijuent  appearance  of  Indian  scouts  near 
first  settlers  of  Marietta,  O.     He  died  in    the    rapids,    and    little    skirmiHhen    with 


the  Cherokee  agency.  Ort..  Jan.  28,  182S. 

Heigs,  Rrrt-KN  JoHATnAK,  jurist; 
born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  Novem- 
ber, ITM;  sou  of  the  preceding:  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College   in   1785;   and  went 


hat  he  BuppoRcd  to  be  the  advai 

more   powerful   foree.     Expecting  to   find 

Fort   Meiga  invested   by   the   BritiMb   and 

Indians,  be  took  with  him  all  the  troops 

the  Auglat7.e  and   St.   Mary's   ~" 


with  his  father  to  Marietta,  O.,  in  178(1.  He  was  agreeably  disappointnl  to  find. 
There  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  pub-  on  his  arrival,  that  no  enemy  was  near 
lie  affairs,  snd  was  often  engaged  in  Ind-  in  force.  They  soon  appeaml,  however, 
ian  fights.  In  1803^  he  was  chief-justice  I'roctor,  at  Fort  Maiden,  had  formed  plans 
of  Ohio;  and  for  two  years  he  was  com-  for  an  early  invasion  of  the  Maumce  Val- 
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ley.    Ever  aince  the  massacre  at  Freneli-  which  they  were  sheltered.   Their  a 

town  he  had  been  iictive  in  conceDtrating  tion   was   scarce,   and   U  was   used   spar- 

a  large  Indian  force  for  the  purpose  at  ingly ;   they  bad  an  abundant  supply  ol 

Amherstburg.     He    »o    fired    the    zeal    of  food   and   water   for   a   long  siege.     Slill 

Tecumwh  and  the  Prophet  by  promises  Uarrisun  felt  anxious,    lie  looked  hourly 


of  future  Huocesa  in  the  schemes  for  an  np  the  Maumee  for  the  appearance  of  CTay 

Indian  confederation   that,   at   the  bf)pn-  with  reinforcements.    The  latter  had  heard 

ning  of  April,  the  great  Shawnee  warrior  Ihe    oinnonading    at    the    fort,    and    had 

was  at   Fort  Maiden  with   1,600   Indians,  pressed    forward    as    rapidly    as   poHHible. 

Full   600  of   them   were  drawn   from   the  I'roctor  had  thrown  a  foree  of  Hritish  and 

country  between   L*ke  Michigan  and  the  Indians  across  the  river  to  gain  the  rear 

Wabash.      On    April     23    Procter,    with  of  the  fort,  and  these  the  vanguard  of  flay 

white    and    dusky    soldiers,     more    than  encountered.     When  the  latter  olhcer  drew 

2,000  in  number,  left  Amhcrstburg  on  a  near  he  received  explicit  orders  from  Har- 

brig    and    smaller    vessels,    and,    accom-  rixon  to  detach  SOO  men  from  his  brigade, 

panied  by  two  gunboats  and  some  artil-  to  be  landed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 

lery,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  a  mite  and  a  half  nliovc   Fort  Meigs,  to 

12  miles   from   Fort  Meigs,  on   the  2Gth.  attack   the   Britioh   baltericn,   spike   their 

where    they    landed.      One    of    the    royal  guns,    destroy   their    carriages,    and    then 

.engineers    (Captain   Dixon)    was   sent  up  cross  the  river  to  the  fort;  the  remainder 

with  a  party  to  construct  works  on  the  of  Clay's  troops  to  light  their  way  to  the 

left  hank  of  the  Maumee,  opposite  Fort  fort. 

Ueigs.  These  orders  met  Clay  as  he  was  de- 
On  April  28  Tlarrison  was  infiirme<l  of  seending  the  Maumee  in  boats  (May  H). 
the  movement  of  Proctor  and  his  forces.  Colonel  Dudley  was  nppointf^  to  lead  the 
He  knew  that  fien.  Creen  Clay  was  on  the  expedition  against  the  llritish  batteries. 
march  with  Krntuekians.  and  he  despatch-  The  work  was  sucocsifully  performed ;  hut 
ed  Capt.  William  Oliver  with  an  oral  mes-  a  band  of  riflemen,  under  Capt.  I.eslie 
sage  urging  him  tn  press  forward  by  Cnmhs,  being  attacked  by  some  Indians  in 
forced  marches.  Meanwhile  Proctor  and  ambush,  Dudley  l«l  reinforcements  to 
bis  forces  had  arrived,  and  on  the  morning  them.  The  Indians  were  soon  put  to  flight, 
of  May  I.  1813.  he  opened  a  cannonade  and  but  Dudley,  unmindful  of  his  instructions, 
bombardment  from  the  site  of  Maumee  pushed  on  in  pursuit,  leaving  Col.  Isaac 
City  upon  Fort  Meigs,  and  continued,  with  Shelby  in  charge  of  the  batteries.  Both 
slight  intermi»ion.  for  five  days,  but  wilh-  the  British  and  Indians  were  reinforced: 
out  much  injury  to  the  fort  and  garrison,  the  batteries  were  retaken;  and  after  a 
The  fire  was  returned  occasionally  by  18-  sharp  flght,  in  which  Shelby's  troops  par- 
pounders.  The  Americans  had  built  a  ticipated.  Dudley's  whole  command  was 
■trong  traverse  athwart  the  fort,  behind  put  to  flight,  and  dispersed  in  great  cod- 
IH 
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fusion.  A  great  part  of  them  were  killed  Melville,  Georqe  Wallace,  naval  en- 
or  CHptured.  Dudley  was  slain  and  scalped,  gineer;  born  in  New  York,  Jan.  10,  1841 ; 
and  Combe  and  many  companions  were  ivas  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
marched  to  Fort  Miami  below  as  prison-  the  Urooklyn  PolTtechnie  Institute;  enter- 
ers.  Of  the  800  who  landed  from  the  boats  ed  the  U.  S.  N.  as  third  assistant  engineer 
only  170  escaped  to  Fort  Meigs.  on  July  29.  1861 ;  was  promoted  second 
While  these  scenes  were  occurring  on  assistant  engineer,  Dec.  18,  1802;  first  as- 
the  left  bank  of  the  Maumee.  there  was  a  sistant  engineer,  Jan.  30,  1865;  passed  aa- 
desperate  struggle  on  the  fort  Bide.  A  part  sistant  engineer,  Feb.  24,  1B74 ;  chief  engi- 
nf  the  remainder  of  Clay's  command,  under  ncer,  March  4.  1881 ;  and  was  retired  Jan. 
Cnl.  W.  K.  BoBweli,  having  landed  a  short  10.  1003.  On  Aug.  0,  1887,  Captain  Mel. 
distance  above  the  fort,  were  ordered  to  ville  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
fight  their  way  in.  Tbcy  were  soon  at-  steam  engineering  in  the  navy  with  the 
lacked  by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians,  relative  rank  of  commodore,  and  on  the 
but  were  joined  by  a  sallying  party  from  abolition  of  the  grade  of  commodore  hy 
the  fort;  and  while  a  sharp  struggle  was  the  Navy  Personnel  Act  in  1890  he  was 
going  on  there,  Harrison  ordered  a  help-  given  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  during  his 
ful  sortie  from  the  fort  to  attack  some  occupancy  of  the  office  of  chief  engineer, 
works  cast  up  by  the  enemy  near  a  deep  In  ]S10  he  joined  the  Jeannette  polar  ex- 
ravine.  This  wa.t  done  by  3.50  men^  under  pedition  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Miller,  of  the  regulars.  They  tJeorge  W.  De  Long,  and  sailed  from  San 
found  a  motley  force  there,  8.50  strong.  Francisco  July  8.  The  vessel  was  crush- 
but  they  were  soon  driven  away  and  their  cd  by  the  ice  and  sunk  June  12,  1881. 
cannon  spiked.     The  fight  was  desperate,  Melville  and  Ue  Long  suceeededin  reaching 

the   Americans   being   surrounded   at   one  land  150  miles  apart,  with  a  portion  of  the 

point   by   four   times   their   own    number,  crtw.    De  l»ng  and  all  but  two  of  his  men 

The  victors  returned  to  the  fort  with  forty-  perished  from  cold  and  starvation  on  the 

three  captives.    Boswell 

in  the  mean  time  bad 

utterly  routed  the  force 

before  him  at  the  point 

of    the    bayonet.     Fort 

Meigs  was  saved.    The 

result     of     that     day's 

fighting,  and  the  ill- 
success  of  all  efforts  to 

reduce  the  fort,  caused 

Proctor's   Indian   allies 

to  desert  him,  and  the 


adia 


turn  their  faces  home- 
ward. The  Prophet 
had  been  promised  by 
Proctor  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan  as 
his  trophy,  and  Tecum- 
seh  was  to  have  the 
person  of  General  Har- 
rison, whom  he  had  in- 
tensely hated  since  the 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe 

(•;.  v.),  as  his.  ThesB  promises  were  un-  Imnks  of  the  Lena.  The  neit  spring  Mel- 
fulfilled,  and  the  Indiana  left  in  dis^st.  ville  with  his  companions  explored  the 
Only  Tecumseh's  commission  and  pay  of  a  delta  for  traces  of  the  missing  party, 
brigadier-general  in  the  British  army  se*  After  finding  the  remains  of  De  Long  and 
cured  his  further  aervices.  his  companions  he  returned  to  the  United 
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— 5,^^  volved   in   the   same   cbarges    received   » 

^  "'"^ij-  somewhat  ktiij  seveu  pmimlniicnt     He  and 

^^_  Sb-  Meljn  bailed  for  Holland  in  the  same  ship 

^^K  jIB^  ^\^  Kieft    nhiih  uas  twtt  on  the  coast 

,^^^^^^  J^Hi^&-  "'    Ualcs     but    both    Mere    saved     while 

^H|^|^^<^^^^^^^  eight}    others    were    druwne<l        The    au 

^h^V  vV^mPBS^  and  Milyn  and  Kujter  returntd  to  Man 

^'  r''        J^^ST"  hattan    when   he  di-inanded  that  his  vm 

^  '       ''^^  dication  should  lie  niHtlc  aa  public  as  hnil 

"  the  mnttnec  of  ilintraLc     but  his  redrciis 

was  denied  &I()>n  Has  p<-rAiiitently  per 
secuted  by  btujvi-Banl  and  at  length 
U(  irv  with  aulTenng  he  rLturned  to  Hoi 
tflnil  to  Heck  justiec  there  He  joined  dele 
I>ate4  of  the  comiuonaltj  of  Iicu  Anister 
duiii  who  wrote  loluniinouB  documtnts 
filled  with  complaints  againet  btuytesanl  a 
administration  There  were  promises  of 
relief  but  their  fulfilment  was  ddajcd, 
and  when  Uiljn  rtturned  to  hew  Nether 
land  Stujieaant  renewed  his  persecutions 
He  made  new  eliar).(s  aguinst  the  patroon 
confiscated  his  property  in  \ew  Amater 
dam.  and  compelled  him  to  confine  himself 
States.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  to  his  manor  on  Staten  Island.  Melyn 
the  buildinf;  up  of  the  new  navy;  desif^ned  finally  abandoned  New  Netherland  ( 1(157) 
tlic  Iripie-scrcw'  maehinery  for  the  two  nnd  went  to  New  Haven,  where  he  took 
■wifte^it  cruisers.  Colauihia  and  Mintunpo-  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  in  16dl  he  sur- 
Ii'ji;  and  invented  many  meehnnicat  ap  lendered  his  manor  nnd  patroonship  to  the 
pitances.  He  is  president  of  the  Aincri-  tt'cHt  India  Company.  Soon  afterwarda 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Kngineers  and  the  whole  of  f^taten  liiland  became  the 
autbor  of  In  the  Lena  Dvlta.  See  Abctic  property  of  the  company. 
Expi^ORATioNs.  Memmlnger,   Charles   Cvstavcs,   fln- 

Melyn,    Cor.nelU'h,    patroon;    bom    in    ancier;    born    in    ^VHrtP^lberK,    fJermany, 
Antwerp;  came  to  Manhattan  in  163!).  and    Jan.   »,    lfl03;    was   taken   to  Charleston, 
was    so    pleased    that    be    returned    and    S.    C. 
brought    over    his    family    and    began    a    Carolim 
colony   on   Ktatcn    Island,   under   the   aii'    practise 
Ihority  of  the  .Amsterdam  directors.     His    tion    nn 
doninin  was  near  the  Narrows,  and  lie  was    Xullifi 
vetted   with   the   privilege   of   a    patroon.    I'nion  i 
]kl(lyn  mas  nclive,  nnd  was  chowcn  one  of   the  C'oi 

the  Kight  Men,  under  Kicft  He  quarrelled  formution  of  the  Confederule  government 
with  Kieft,  and,  as  presiilciit  of  the  Eight  was  imide  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Men,  lie  wrote  u  vignroux  letter  to  the  Ho  had  been  for  nearly  twenty  yeart 
Slates-General  urging  them  to  interfere  in  at  the  head  of  the  flnanee  committee  nf 
behalf  of  the  province.  On  the  ncccHsion  the  South  Carolina  legislature.  He  died 
of  Stuyv-esanl.  he  u-ns  falsely  necuxcd  of    htarrh  7.  IRSD. 

rebelliouH  |>riiHiecs  as  one  of  Kieft's  conn-  In  .January,  IftllO.  as  a  reprcfientative 
cil  of  Kiglit  Men.  nnd  n  prejudiced  verdiet  nf  the  political  lenderH  in  Sonlh  Carolina, 
wa^  given  ng;iinKt  biin.  He  was  sen-  he  appeareil  liefore  the  legisIatuTe  of  Vir- 
fenced  to  seven  years'  haniHhnient  from  the  ginia  na  a  spe<'ial  commissioner  to  enlist 
colony,  to  pay  u  heavy  fine,  and  to  "  forfeit  the  represent alivee  of  the  "  Old  Doniin- 
all  iM-nefils  to  lie  derived  from  the  com-  ion  ''  in  a  scheme  to  combat  the  abolition- 
pany."  Kuyter,  another  of  the  Eight  in-  ists.  In  the  name  of  South  Carolina,  ha 
IG8 


I  infancy ;  graduated  at  South 
College  in  1820,  and  began  to 
law  in  in26.  In  the  nullitlea- 
k-ement  in  South  Carolina  (see 
■ATiox)  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
en.  In  1800  he  was  a  leader  of 
mfederales  in  fhat  State,  and  on  the 
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proposed  a  convention  of  the  sla^e  labor 
States  to  eonsider  their  grievances  and  to 
"  take  action  for  their  defence  In  an 
able  plea  he  reminded  the  Virginians  of 
their  narrow  escape  from  disaster  by  John 
Brown's  raid,  and  tlie  necessity  of  a  South 
em  union  to  provide  against  siiuilar 
perils.  He  concluded  by  saying  I  have 
delivered  into  the  keeping  of  \  irginia  the 
cause  of  the  South."  He  reported  that  he 
"  found  it  difiicuit  to  see  through  th? 
Virginia  Legislature,  for  they  hesitated  to 
receive  his  gospel.  The  slaveholders  of 
that  State  who  were  deriving  a  princely 
Tevenue  from  the  inter-State  slate  trade — 


Memorial    Dn\        when    the    gra\cs 
Confederate  soldiers  and   Bailors  arc  al 
decorated    with    Hon  era     with    impoiii 


been  a  happy  commintlinfe  of  the  Uojs  in 
Itluo  and  the  liojs  m  Gray  on  these  u 

Memphis,      Caitlre      of     After      tin 

capture  of  islan  t  Number  Ten  Commo- 
dore Foote  went  down  the  Mississippi 
with  bis  flotilla  and  trannports  hcirnig 
Pope  s  army  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Memphis  but  was  confronted  at  thick 
asaw  UlufTs  SO  mitps  aboie  that  (ity  bv 
a   Confederate   flotilla   under   Capt     T    S 


from  $12,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year—  Holiina  and  3,000  troops  under  Oen.  -Teff 

were  averse  to  forming  a  part  of  a  con-  M.    Thompson,    who   occupied   a    mililiivj 

fcderacy  in  which  the  African  Hlavc-tradp  work   on    the   blulTs.   called    Kort    rillnw, 

was  to  be  reopened  and  encouraged.     Mr.  then   in  command   of  General   Villepigiic, 

Memmin;^r,  in  his  report,  said;  "  I  see  no  an   accomplished   engineer.     On   April    1 1, 

men,   however,  who  would  take  the  posi-  1862,  Footc  began  a  siege  of  Fort  Pillow 

tion  of  leaders  in  a  revolution."  with    his    mortar-boats,    and    soon    drove 

Hemorial,    or   Decoration   Day.      Tlie  llollins  to  the  shelter  of  tliat  work.   I'opp. 

30th  day  of  May  is  generally  observed  as  whose  troops  had  landed  on  tlic  Arkansas 

a   holiday  by  the   citizena  of  the  United  shore,   was  unable   to  co-operale,  because 

Slotes,    when    the   touching   ceremony   of  the  country  was  flooded,  and  lieing  soon 

decorating   the   graves   of   Uni<m   soldiers  called   by   Ilalteck   to   Shiloh.   Foote   was 

and  aailora  all  over  the  land  is  performed,  left  to  operate  alone.     He  was  finally  com- 

in  public  and  private  eemeferies,  with  ap-  pelled  to  tnrn  over  the  command  lo  Capt. 

propriate   ceremonies.     The   20th   of  May  C.  H.  Davis  on  account  of  the  painfiilncss 

is    observed    in    the    Southern    States    ns  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  Fort  Donel- 
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ma.  On  Uaj  10  Holllna  attacked  Davis, 
but  n«8  repulsed,  DotwithstaDding  he  was 
aided  by  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Pillow. 
For  more  than  a  {oTtnigtit  afterwarda  the 
belligerent  fleet  i  watched  each  other, 
when  a  "  ram  "  squadron,  commanded  by 
Col.  Charles  Ellet,  Jr..  joined  Davis's  Oa- 
tilla  and  prepared  to  attack  Ho  II  ins. 
The  Confederates,  having  just  heard  ot 
the  flight  of  Beauregard  from  Corinth, 
which  uncovered  Memphis,  hastily  evacu- 
ated Fort  Pillow  (June  4)  and  fled  down 
the  river  in  transports  to  Memphis,  fol- 
lowed by  Hollins's  flotilla.  On  June  e 
tfae  National  flotilla  won  a  victory  over 
the  Confederate  squadron  in  front  of  Mem- 
phis, when  that  city  was  surrendered  to 
the  Union  forces.  It  was  speedily  occu- 
pied by  troops  under  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace, 
who  were  received  with  joy  by  the  Union 
eitiiens.  All  Kentucky,  western  Tcnnen- 
aee,  northern  MiasisHippi,  and  Alabama 
were  then  in  possession  of  the  NationAl 
authorities.  The  population  of  Memphis 
in  leiK)  was  G4.4(».'ii  in  1000,  102.320. 

HvEUird,  Re:«e.     See  Jesuit  Mishiokb. 

Heii«ndec  de  AvUm,  Pedbo,  naval  offi- 
cer; bnm  in  Avil^,  Spain,  in  ISID;  en- 
tered the  Spanish  naval  service  in  hig 
youth.     After  BUCGesatully  battling  with 


French  corsairs,  Philip  II,  of  Spain  ap- 
pointed him  captain -general  of  the  India 
fleet.  Menendez  carried  that  monarch  to 
England  to  marry  Queen  Mary,  and  took 
him  back  on  his  return.  In  1565  Philip 
made  him  governor  of  Florida;  and  just 
before  he  was  to  depart  the  King  was  in< 
formed  of  the  Huguenot  settlement  there, 
and  tltted  out  an  expedition  for  their  de- 
btruction.  Menendez  sailed  with  thirty- 
four  vessels,  bearing  2.U00  persons^farm- 
ers,  mechanics,  soldiers,  and  priests.  Ar- 
riving at  Porto  Rico  with  a  small  part  of 
Ills  force,  Menendez  heard  of  the  rein- 
forcements Ribault  had  taken  to  Florida, 
and  he  immediately  went  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John  with  Philip's  cruel  order  to 
murder  all  the  Huguenots.  Failing  to 
catch  the  French  fleet  that  escaped  from 
the  St.  John,  Menendez  landed  farther 
Kouthward.  built  a  fort,  and  founded  St. 
ArorsTiNE  (7.  p.).  MarchinR  overland, 
he  attacked  and  captured  the  French  Fort 
Carolina,  putting  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  to  death.  Only  seventy  of  the 
colonints  eficapcd.  and  nome  of  the  prison- 
ers were  hanged.  Ribault's  ships  that 
went  out  to  drive  McnendcE  from  St.  Au- 
gustine were  wrecked,  and  a  portion  of 
the  crew,  with  Ribault,  falling  into  the 
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linnda  of  (he   Spaniards,   were   nearly  all  cliurcli  policy,  which  ia  atill  generally  ad- 

jjut  to  death.    These  outrages  were  avenged  hered    to   by    them.      Persecution    in    the 

by  a  Freneliman  nnmed  De  Gourgtiea.     In  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  drove 

lfi70   Menendez   sent   a   colony  of  Jesuits  many   from   other   European   countries   to 

to   eslablish    a    mission    near   Chesapeake  take  refuge  in  Hoilaml,  where  the  church 

Bay.      Tliey   were   massacred   by   Indiana,  became  very   strong.     They   established  a 

In  1572  he  explored  the  Potomac  and  the  theological    seminary    at    Amsterdam    in 

Chesapeake    Bay,    and    was    preparing   to  1735.     They  are  now  one  of  the  strongest 

colonize   that  region,   when   hia  King  ap-  religious  bodies  in  Holland.     In  the  acvea- 

pointed  him  commander  of  a  fleet  against  teenth    century    many    Mennonites    emi- 

the  Low  Countries.     While  preparing  for  grated  to  Russia,  but  a  century  later  perse- 

thia  expedition  he  died,  in  Santander,  Sept  cution  drove  them  largely  from  that  coun- 

17,  1574.    See  Florida;  Huoubnots.  try.      In    1786,    however,    Catharine    11. 

ICeiiiioBiteB.    This  sect  derives  its  name  offered   special  privileges  to   the  member* 

from  Simon  Menno,  the  founder,  who  lived  of   this  religious   body   to   persuade  them 

early  in  the  sixteenth  century.     He  sepa-  to  settle  in  the  kingdom.     This  induced  a 

rated  his  followers  from  the  other  bodies  large  emigration   of   them   thither,  where 

of  Protestants  in  Holland  and  Germany,  by  their  diligence  they  gained  great  pros- 

and  gave  them  a  system  of  ehiirch  order,  perity.     They  were  always  protected  and 

Their    peculiar    beliefs    consisted    in    con-  favored    by    the    government    until    1871, 

demning  all  war  as  sinful,  also  oaths  and  when  their  most  valued  privilege — exemp- 

lawsuits,  and  in  looking  for  the  personal  tion  from  military  duty — was  taken  from 

reign   of   Chrict   in   the   millennium.      All  them.    This  brought  about  the  removal  of 

immoral     practices    were    condemned    by  the  larger  part  of  the  Russian  MennoDiteB 

them,  and  their  own  conduct  has  been  ex-  to  the  United  States. 

emplary,  prudent,  and  devout.  Historians  The  first  members  of  these  to  come  to 
rank  them  as  among  the  best  Christians  this  country  was  a  delegation  that  came 
of  the  Church,  and  the  best  citizens  any  in  1683,  by  invitation  of  William  Penn. 
State  ever  had.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Others  followed  in  subsequent  years,  set- 
sixteenth  century  William,  Prince  of  tling  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
Orange,  granted  the  Mennonites  a  settle-  but  their  numbers  were  comparatively  few 
ment  in  the  United  Provinces.  Their  con-  here  until  the  coming  of  the  colonies  from 
fcsaion  of  faith  was  made  public  in  1020.  Russia.  These  have  generally  settled  In 
and  in  10411  they  adopted  a  system  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  There  have  been 
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sererAl  sec«uionB  from  the  main  bodj  of 
the  Mennonitee.  Tlic  Reformed  Mennonitra 
seceded  in  IHll.  Another  braiicli,  the 
New  Mennonites,  organized  in  1847,  and 
an  olTulioot  from  this,  the  Evangel  it's  1 
Mennonites,  waa  formed  in  1H5U.  The 
Amiah  Mennonitea  form  Btiii  another  with- 
drawal from  the  main  body.  Tliese  latter 
are  often  known  as  "  Hookers,"  because 
thej  aubstilute  hooks  for  buttona  on  their 

The  Atcnnonitea  in  the  United  Statcn 
are  divided  into  twelve  branchea,  aa  fol- 
lows: Mi'nnoniles  proper,  Aniiah,  Reform- 
ed, Genernl  Conference,  IJundes  Conference, 
DcfeneelpflH,  Brethren  in  Christ,  Brueder- 
Iioef,  Old  Aminh,  Apoatolic,  Church  of 
God  in  Chriat.  and  Old  (Wisler).  In 
1004  the  principal  bod  lea  reported  the 
following  statistics; 


ligion  of  the  Mcnomonees  wan  that  of  all 
the  other  tril>cs  in  tlie  North.  They  nrc 
now  about  half  iuki""  "■'<!  ''"'^  Itimnin 
Catholics.  Tlicy  r<'fi]iH-d  to  join  the  SiniL.t 
in  tht^ir  outliroik  in  18lil,  and  Rcviral  iif 
llicir  warriors  were  voluntciTB  in  the  Na- 
tional army.  They  are  fadiuf;.  like  the 
other  tribes.  In  1822  tliev  numbered  near- 
ly 4,000;  in  18'JO,  1,375, 'all  at  the  (ircen 
iiay  agency. 

II«Tcer,  Ilraii.  military  oflicen  lorn  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about  1720:  became  n 
physicinn,  nnii  was  nasialant  surReon  at 
(he  battle  of  CulloJcn.  on  the  mlc  of  the 
Pretf'nder,  and  was  obliged  to  k'avc  his 
country.  He  came  to  America  in  1747. 
was  a.  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  was  severely  woiindeil  in  the  battle 
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lC«n  of  tha  Woods.  See  Catdoa  Ind- 
ians. 

Xenomonee  Indiana,  a  family  of  the 
Algonqiiiim  nation,  rciiiding  upon  the  Mc- 
nomonee  River,  in  Wiaconsin.  They  assert 
that  their  ancestors  emigrated  from  the 
East,  but  they  were  found  on  their  present 
domain  in  1(140  by  the  French.  Jesuit 
missions  were  catablished  among  them  in 
1870  by  AUoucE  and  others.  The  Menom- 
oneea  were  foat  friends  of  the  French, 
marchnl  to  the  relief  of  Detroit  in   1712, 


where  Rraddoek  was  dcfmtcd.  and  re- 
teived  el  medal  from  the  tor)H)rftlion  of 
I'hiladelphia  tor  his  prowes*  in  that  expe- 
dition. He  was  made  lieu  tenant -col  unci 
ilere<l  heartily  into  the  military 


Knd   subacquently   drove   the   Foxes   from  acrvice  when  the  Revolutionary  U'ar  bmke 

Green  llay.     Some  of  their  warriors  were  out,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  3il  \'ir- 

with    the    French    spiinst    Braddoek    in  ginia    Regiment   in    February,    1770.      In 

1755;  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  WilliB.ra  June  following  Congress  made  him  a  hriga- 

Henry,  on  Idikc  George,  and  on  the  Plains  dier-general,     lie  led  the  column  of  attack 

of  Abraham  with  Montcalm.    In  the  Revo-  at  the  Battle  of  Trestos   Iq.  r.  |,  and  at 

hitionary  War  and  the  War  of  1312  they  the  council  of  war  there  he  suggestnl  the 

were  the  friends  ot  the  English.    They  aa-  daring  night  march  on  Princeton.     In  the 

sisted    in    the    capture   of   Mackinaw    in  battle  that  ensued  the  following  morning 

1812.   and   were   with   Teeumaeh   at    Fort  he  wan  mortally  wounded,  nnil  died  Jan. 

Meigs   and   at   Fort   Stephenson   in    1813.  12,  1777.     See  I'al.tccTOX,  BATn.E  of. 
After  that  they  made  several  treaties  with        Xercer,    Fort,   a   strong   work   on   the 

the   Unit«d   States,   and   they   served   the  New  ilerscy  shore  of  the  Delaware,  not  far 

BOVemment  againat  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  below  Philadelphia,  which  in   1TT7  had  a 

1832  (see  Buck  Hawk  Wax).    The  re-  garriaon  under  the  command  of  Col.  Chris- 

les 


topher  Greene,  of  Rhode  lalaod.  After 
Howe  bad  taken  poaseasion  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  September  of  that  year,  he  felt 
the  necesaitf  of  strengthening  hia  position; 
so,  in  the  middle  of  October,  he  ordeied 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  al>andon  the 
forts  he  had  captured  in  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, and  aend  6,0U0  troops  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  juat  issued  this  order,  when 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  arniy  reached  him.  He  then  perceived 
that  he  must  speedily  open  the  way  tor 
his  brother's  (leet  to  ascend  the  Delaware 
to  Philadelphia  or  all  would  be  lost.  He 
ordered  Count  Donop  to  take  1,200  picked 
Hesaian  soldiers,  cross  the  Delaware  at 
Philadelphia,  march  down  the  New  Jersey 
shore,  and  take  Fort  Mercer  by  etorm. 
He  obeyed,  and  at  the  aame  time  the  Brit- 
ish vessels  of  war  in  the  river  opened  a  fu- 
rious cannonade  on  Fort  Mifflin,  opposite. 
Already  the  works  at  Itillingsport,  below, 
had  been  captured,  and  a  narrow  channel 
had  been  opened  through  obetruettonH 
above.  This  admitted  British  vessels  to 
approach  near  enough  to  cannonade  the 
two  fort  a. 

On  the  approach  of  Donop    (Oct.   22), 


noa-shot  of  tbe  fort,  Donop  planted  »  bat- 
tery of  ten  heavy  guns,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  demanded  the  instant  surrender 
of  the  fort,  threatening  that,  in  case  of 
refusal  and  reaiatance,  no  quarter  would 
be  given.  Colonel  Greene  had  only  400 
men  back  of  him,  but  he  gave  an  inatant 
and  deflant  refusal,  saying,  "  We  aak  no 
quarter,  nor  will  we  give  any."  Then  the 
besiegers  opened  their  heavy  guna,  and, 
under  their  fire,  pressed  up  to  storra  tbe 
fort.  They  were  received  by  terrible  vol- 
leys of  musketry  and  grape-shot  from  can- 
non, while  two  concealed  American  gal- 
leys smote  them  with  a  severe  enfilading 
tire.  The  slaughter  of  the  assailants  was 
fearful.  Count  Donop  instantly  fell,  and 
many  of  his  olTicers  were  slain  or  mortalljr 
wounded.  At  twilight  the  invaders  with- 
drew, after  a  loss  of  208  men.  The  Amer- 
icans tost  thirty-ncven.  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Donop  died  three  days  after  the  battle. 
He  said,  "  I  die  a  victim  to  my  ambition 
and   the  avarice  of  my  sovereign." 

ICarchant  Harloe.  At  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812,  the  United  States  was 
noted  throufdiout  the  world  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  sailing- vessels.     As  the  um 


Greene  abandoned  the  outworks  ol  Fort  of  steamships  increased,  however,  this 
Mercer,  and  retired  into  the  principal  re-  supremacy  was  lost,  and  in  1S70,  when 
doubt.    At  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within  can-  iron  and  ateel  vessels  began  to  be  needed, 
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the  fliiip-building  induBtry   in   this   coun-  twice — in    ISGt,   when   415.740  gross  toiu 

iry  had  nearly  vanished.     In  1890  almost  were   built,    and    in    1874,    when   432,725 

the    entire    carrying    trade    of    American  gross  tons  were  built. 

ports  wae  done  in   British  bottoms.     Re-        The  construction  was  classed  according 

alizing  that  this  was  a  serious  condition,  to  the  followinfr  lypes;  Schooners,  schoon- 

Congress  in   1S!I2  passed  several  acts   for  cr-barges,  and  sloops,  4fl!l,  of  109.G05  gross 

the    encouragement    of    American     ship-  tons;  Great  Lake  steaiu- vessels,  25,  of  07,- 

builders,  and  admitted  to  American  regis-  847  gross  tonsi   canat  -  boats  and   iyaru'-^, 

try  two  Inman  Line  ateamers  on  condi-  C23,  of  74,800  gross   tons;   ocean   screw 

tion  that  the  owners  should  build  at  least  steamships,   20,  of   G0,3GU  groHS  tuns    {of 

two  vessels  of  equal  tonnage  in  American  which   all   but  one,   the   JIai-acaibo,    1,771 


yards.     On  Nov.   12,  1894,  the  St.  Loui«,  gross  tons,  were  built  wholly  or  principal' 

the  first-fruit  of  this  law,  was  launched  ly  for  trades  reserved  by  law  to  American 

at   Philadelphia.     The   vessel   was   wholly  vessels):    river  -  sleamprs,   375,   of   44,2S2 

American  in  build  and  material,  and  was  gross   tons^    square-rigged    vessels,    4.   of 

the  second  largest  merchant  vessel  afloat.  0,203  gross  tons. 

Subsequently    this     fleet    was     increased.  The  steam  -  vessels  built — 120,  of  202,- 

and  became  known  as  the  Americaa  Line.  4?S  gross  tons — surpassed  the  record,  the 

Id  the  American- Spanish  War  of  1898  the  nearest  approach  being    18U1.  when   488 

81.  Paul,  HI.  Louit,  Xete  York,  and  Parie  at  earn- vessels,  of  185,037  gross  tons,  were 

were  used  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  the  first  built. 

two  under  their  own  names,  and  the  oth-  The  steel   vessels   built— 00,  of   1!>6.831 

era  under  those  of  the  Tale  and  Harrard.  gross  tons — exceeded   the  previous   record 

The  official  report  of  the  United  States  year.  1899.  when  91  such  vessels,  of  131.- 

COmmissioner  of  navigation  for  the  flscal  379    gross    tons,    were    buitt.      Cleveland, 

year  ending  June   30.   1000,   showed   that  O..   ranked   first   as   builder  of   slecl   vcs- 

I,44fi  vessels,  of  393,108  gross  tons,  were  sels,   with   9   steamshipa,   of   42,119  gross 

built  and  documented  in  the  United  States,  tons,  followed  by  Newport  News,  T  steam- 

Blnce  1S56  tfaii  record  was  exceeded  only  ships,  of  28^02  gross  tons;   Chicago,  5 
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vessels,  24,504  tons;  Detroit,  4  steamships,  sclieme,  which  he  finally  perfected.  His  mft- 

15,693  tons.  chine  was  worked  by  a  key-board  similar 

During  the  decade  1890-1900  the  steel  to  that  of  a  typewriter,  and  was  capable 

steam-vessels  built  in  the  United  States  of  setting  a  line  of  type  or  dies,  adjusting 

aggregated  465,  of  742,830  gross  tons,  of  it  to  a  desired  width,  and  casting  it  into 

which    198,  of   450,089   gross   tons,   were  a  solid  line  of  type-metal.     He  secured 

built  on  the  Great  Lakes.    For  comparison  patents  for  his  invention,  but  it  was  not 

it  may  be  noted  that  the  British  board  a  practical  success  until  the  Rogers  spacer 

of  trade  reports  that  727  steel  steam-ves-  was  purchased  by  the  linotype  company 

sels,  of   1,423,344  gross  tons,  were  built  which   he  organized.     He  died  in   Balti- 

in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1899.  Dur-  more,  Md.,  Oct.  28,  1899. 

ing  the  ten  years  69  steel  steam-vessels,  Merrimac.     See  Monitor  and  Mebbi- 

of  194,080  gross  tons,  were  built  at  Cleve-  mac. 

land,  and  110,  of  138,593  gross  tons,  at  Merriman,  Titus  Moonet,  clergyman; 
Philadelphia.  born  in  Charleston,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  April 
The  total  tonnage  built  and  documented  23,1822;  graduated  at  Canada  Baptist  Col- 
on the  Great  Lakes  during  the  year — 125  lege,  Montreal,  in  1844;  and  ordained  in 
vessels,  of  130,611  gross  tons  —  was  the  the  Baptist  Church.  He  became  a  natural- 
largest  in  the  history  of  that  region.  The  ized  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1882. 
total  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Gulf  His  publications  include  Trail  of  History; 
coasts — 005  veaselfl,  of  135,473  tons — ex-  Pilgn'mSy  Puritans,  and  Roger  Williama 
ceeded  any  record  since  1872.  The  total  Vindicated;  Historical  System,  etc. 
for  the  New  England  coast — 199  vessels,  Merritt,  Wesley,  military  officer;  bom 
of  72,179  gross  tons  —  had  not  been  in  New  York,  June  16,  1836;  gradu- 
equalled  since  1891,  while  the  product  of  ated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
the  Pacific  coast — 300  vessels,  of  40,396  emy,  and  brevetted  second  lieutenant  in 
tons — was  surpassed  only  by  the  returns  the  2d  United  States  Dragoons  on  July  1, 
of  1898  and  1899.  Construction  on  the  1860;  was  promoted  successively  to  second 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries — 217  ves-  and  first  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Cavalry  in 
sels,  14,509  tons — ^was  9,000  less  than  1899.  1861;  captain,  1862;  lieutenant-colonel  of 
The  foregoing  figures  do  not  cover  yachts  the  9th  Cavalry  in  1866;  colonel  of  the 
nor  government  vessels.  famous  5th  Cavalry  in  1876;  brigadier- 
Meredith,  William  Morris,  lawyer;  general,  April  16,  1887;  and  major-gen- 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  8,  1799;  gradu-  eral,  April  5,  1895;  and  was  retired  June 
ated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  16,  1900.  In  the  volunteer  service  he  wae 
1812;  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  June 
1824;  and  appointed  Secretary  of  the  20,  1863;  brevetted  major-general,  Oct.  19, 
United  States  Treasury  in  1S49.  He  died  1864;  and  promoted  to  major-general, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1873.  April  1,  1865.  During  the  greater  part 
Merg^nthaler,  Ottmar,  inventor ;  born  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Army  of 
in  WHrteniberg,  Germany,  May  10,  1854;  the  Potomac,  taking  part  in  all  of  its  bat- 
came  to  the  United  States  friendless  and  ties,  and  distinguishing  himself  at  Gettys- 
penniless  when  eighteen  years  old;  and  burg.  Yellow  Tavern,  Hawe*s  Shop,  Five 
first  secured  employment  under  the  gov-  Forks,  etc.  From  June,  1864,  to  the  close 
ernment  in  Washington  to  look  after  the  of  the  war,  he  accompanied  Greneral 
mechanism  of  clocks,  bells,  and  signal  ser-  Sheridan  on  his  cavalry  raids,  commanded 
vice  apparatus.  In  1876  he  was  employed  the  cavalry  division  in  the  Shenandoah 
by  a  mechanical  engineering  firm  in  Balti-  campaign,  and  the  cavalry  corps  in  the 
more.  Later,  while  in  the  employment  of  Appomattox  campaign;  was  engaged  in 
this  firm,  he  made  experiments  that  led  the  battles  of  Trevillian  Station,  Winchea- 
to  the  invention  of  a*  type-setting  machine,  ter,  Fisher's  Hill,  etc.,  and  was  one  of  the 
For  four  years  he  spent  all  his  leisure  three  commanders  selected  from  the  Union 
time  in  perfecting  his  plans.  He  first  anny  to  arrange  with  the  Confederate 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  rotary  apparatus,  commanders  for  the  surrender  of  General 
but  afterwards  made  a  complete  change  liCe's  army.  After  the  war  he  was  con- 
in   his   plan   and   adopted    the   linotype  spicuous   in   a   number   of   Indian   cam- 
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paigns;  wag  Biiporintendent  of  the  United  ted  to  tlip  ConnFCti<rut  bar  In  th«  Rnmc 
States  Military  Aciuleiny  in  1882-R7;  and  year;  later  iirnetined  in  New  York  Oily 
cominander  of  the  Department  of  the  At-  and  Uticii,  mid  tlien  reniovi'd  to  Onklnnd, 
lantic  till  May.  18)18,  when  lie  waa  as-  Cnl-:  and  w.is  eliit.-.!  ;i  (iibir  of  Con- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  United  preea  from  that  Stale  in  lis!!.  In  June. 
SUteH  fort-en  alMiiit  (u  lie  aent  to  the  I'hll-  III04,  he  was  a[)|i'iintnl  hy  TrLsident  lioiisc- 
ippine  Islnnds.  lie  reached  Blanitu  Ilay  velt  secretary  of  the  l>e|iurtmcnt  of  Coin 
in  July;    had    charge  of   the  operations  nierce  and  LnUir  to  enccecd  Georiie 


around   Manila  and  the  captui 


the    ConTtLYOt:  ('/, 

Kstcalfe,  TirouA^,  le^ii^lntor ;  liorn  in 
Fnnquicr  county.  Va.,  March  20,  1730; 
liecnme  a  i>  tone-en  tier.  In  the  War  of 
1X12-15  he  conininnded  a  company  nt 
the  siepe  of  Fonr  Meigs  (7.  c.) ,  in 
1813.  After  nerving  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature,  he  h~:ih  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  181i)-2(t;  povcrnor  of  Kentucky 
in  1828-32;  Stale  Senator  in  1834,  and 
United  States  Senator  in  1848-^9.  He 
died  in  Nicholas  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  18, 
1855. 

Hethodlat  Episcopal  Churcli,  a  re- 
ligious (lenominnlinn  which  dates  its  ori- 
gin  in  the  United  States  back  to  17<>l>. 
Aliout  thirty  .vrars  jirior  thereto  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  visited  Ameriea  and 
labored  in  Geort;iii.  It  was  reoorved  for 
Philip  Kmhury  and  nnliert  Strnwhridj.'? 
to  really  organize  the  movement  in  Aiticr- 
iou  Emburv  liegan  his  work  in  Xi'"" 
York  City,  and  in  17G3  the  llrst  Mp|bn.li><t 
church  in  Anicriea  was  established  on  John 
city,  and  afterwards  relinquished  the  mil-  Street.  Strawbriiige  at  nliout  the  same 
itary  command  to  Geh.  Elwbll  S.  Otis  time  gathered  aliout  him  a  few  pcnple  in 
{q.  v.),  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Frederick  conn ty.  Md.  Tlie  first  annual  con- 
first  American  military  governor  of  the  ference  wan  held  in  Thiladclphia  in  1773. 
Philippines.  In  August  he  was  ordered  but  the  Mctliodist  Kiiiiicopal  Church  was 
to  Paris  as  an  adviser  to  the  American  not  formally  extabliKhcil  till  Ilec.  24.  17H4. 
peace  commissioners,  and  in  December  They  were  without  an  urdaiued  ministry 
following;  he  returned  to  the  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  When 
and  was  commandant  of  the  Military  De-  this  condition  of  alTairs  was  rejiortcd  to 
partment  of  the  East,  with  headquarters  .Tohn  Wesley,  he  apjiointed  Pr.  Thomas 
on  Governor's  Island,  Kew  York  Harbor,  Coke,  a  presbyter  of  the  Churcli  of  Kng- 
lill  his  retirement.     See  Makiia.  land,  to  or^n'ize  the  Metho,list,i  of  Xorlh 

Heny  Hoant.     See  Sai.em.  America  into  a  repnlar  eeclesiasticul  lioily 

Metcalf,  Henry  ItitEWEn.  Prohibition-  and  to  superintend  the  same.  To  ai<l  him 
ist;  bom  in  Itostnn,  Mass.,  April  2,  1820;  In  this  work  Mr.  Wesley  sent  with  him 
removed  to  Rhode  Island  in  1872;  was  Vrancis  Asbury  and  two  olliers.  Dr.  Coke 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  as  a  Repub-  and  Francis  .AshiiTV  were  elected  as  su[ier- 
Itean  in  18S.t;  and  was  the  candidate  for  intcndenis.  or  bishops,  hy  the  first  general 
Vice-President  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  conference  above  mentioned,  which  had 
in  1000.  met  for  the  purjiose  of  following  Wesley'* 

Hetcalf,  Victor  Howard,  lawyer;  born    plan.     Tlie  constitution  of  ilie  I'biircb  a^ 
in  Utica,   X.  Y.,  Oct.   10,  -1853;   acquired    then  adopted  is  held  to  ron=i,-t  of  Ihe  (ien- 
an  academic  education ;  was  ^adnaled  at    eral    Rules   of   Condnel    rerommiii.bd    bv 
the  Yal«  Law  School  in  1870,  and  admit-   Mr.  Wesley,  the  Articles  of  Ketiglun,  anil 
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six  rules  to  limit  tlie  power  of  the  general  reported  6,381  ministerB,  14,920  churches, 
conference,  which  meets  every  four  years,  and  1,533,765  members, 
and  is  the  supreme  legislative  court  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  a 
church.  The  growth  of  Methodism  in  the  branch  of  Methodism  established  in  1830 
United  States  has  been  very  rapid.  From  by  a  number  of  ministers  and  members 
195,000  communicants  in  1812  the  num-  who  had  left  or  been  expelled  from  the 
ber  increased  until  in  1904  there  were  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Prior  to 
2,822,765,  including  17,053  ministers.  The  their  organization  they  had  held  the 
number  of  church  edifices  reported  in  the  opinion  that  the  laity  should  be  per- 
latter  year  was  27,021.  mitted  to  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Church.  To  foster  this  opinion,  a  union 
a  religious  body  organized  at  a  conven-  society  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  in 
tion  in  T^uisville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  by  a  num-  1824,  which  also  published  a  periodical 
ber  of  annual  Methodist  conferences  in  the  called  The  Mutual  Rights,  The  agitation 
Southern  States.  The  slavery  agitation  soon  became  so  strong  that  a  convention 
was  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  was  called  in  1827,  which  presented 
Northern  and  Southern  Methodists.  As  a  petition  to  the  general  conference 
early  as  1780  a  conference  held  at  Balti-  of  1828,  requesting  the  representation 
more  adopted  a  resolution  requiring  of  laymen.  To  this  petition  an  unfavor- 
itinerant  preachers  who  owned  slaves  to  able  reply  was  remitted,  which  greatly 
set  them  free,  and  urging  lay  slave-holders  increased  the  disaffection.  Another  con- 
to  do  the  same.  In  1780  the  following  vention  met  on  Nov.  2,  1830,  and  the 
sentence  appeared  in  the  rules  of  disci-  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  found- 
pline  which  prohibited  certain  things:  ed  with  5,000  members  and  eighty-three 
"  The  buying  or  selling  the  bodies  and  clergymen.  During  the  first  four  years 
souls  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  of  its  existence  there  was  a  rapid  in- 
an  intention  to  enslave  them."  In  1816  crease  in  membership.  Their  organiza- 
the  general  conference  passed  an  act  tion  was  greatly  affected  by  the  anti- 
that  no  slave-holder  could  hold  any  ofiice  slavery  agitation,  and  finally  there  was 
in  the  Church,  except  in  such  States  a  division;  but  in  1877  the  two  branches 
where  the  laws  did  not  "  admit  of  reunited  under  the  old  name.  In  doctrine 
emancipation  and  permit  the  liberated  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  does 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom."  The  agitation  not  greatly  differ  from  the  Methodist 
caused  by  slavery  which  continually  dis-  Episcopal  Church,  save  that  it  has 
turbed  the  Church  culminated  in  a  serious  twenty-nine  instead  of  twenty-six  articles 
condition  in  1844,  when  Bishop  Andrew,  of  religion.  In  1904  this  denomination 
of  the  South,  became  a  slave  -  holder  by  reported  1,537  ministers,  2,390  churches, 
marriage.  At  the  general  conference  and  184,040  members, 
held  in  New  York,  in  May,  1844,  a  reso-  Metric  System,  a  uniform  decimal  sys- 
lution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  111  to  tem  of  weights  and  measures,  originated 
09,  that  Bishop  Andrew  "  desist  from  in  France  with  a  committee  of  eminent 
the  exercise  of  his  oflice  so  long  as  he  is  scientists,  named  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
connected  with  slavery."  The  outcome  of  ences  by  order  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
the  discussion  was  the  report  of  a  com-  bly,  May  8,  1790.  The  basis  of  the  system 
niittee  that  the  thirteen  annual  confer-  is  the  metre,  which  is  3.37  inches  longer 
ences  in  slave-holding  States  would  "  find  than  the  American  "  yard."  This  base,  de- 
it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesi-  termined  by  Delambre  and  M(k;hain,  is  the 
astical  connection."  In  May  of  the  fol-  1-40,000,000  part  of  the  circumterence  of  the 
lowing  year  these  Southern  conferences  earth  on  the  meridian  extending  through 
sent  representatives  to  the  convention  in  France  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  It 
Ix)ui8ville,  Ky.,  which  formally  organized  was  made  the  unit  of  length  and  the  base 
the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  system  by  law,  April  7,  1795.  A 
South."  During  and  for  some  years  after  prototype  metre  was  constructed  in  plati- 
the  Civil  War  the  growth  of  the  South-  num  by  an  international  commission,  rep- 
ern  Church  was  slow,  but  latterly  it  has  resenting  the  governments  of  France,  Hol- 
been  quite  rapid.     In   1904  this  Church  land,     Denmark,     Sweden,     Switzerland, 
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Spain,  Savoy,  and  the  Roman,  Cisalpine,    Unit  of  the  measure  of  capacity  and  solidity. 

and  Ligurian  republics,  in  1700.   The  unit    Litre    =    cube   of   .1    metre    (decimetre)    = 

61.022  cubic  incbes  or  .908  qt. 


litres. 


litre. 


of  weight  is  the  gramme,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4**  centigrade 
(the  temperature  of  greatest  density). 
The  unit  of  measure  of  surface  is  the  are, 
which  is  the  square  of  the  decametre,  or 
10  metres.  The  unit  of  measure  of  capac- 
ity is  the  atere,  or  cubic  metre.  The  sys- 
tem is  now  in  use  in  the  United  States    Gramme  =  cube  of  .01   metre   (centimetre) 


Decalitre   10 

Hectolitre 100 

Kilolitre  or  stere.   1,000 

Decilitre .1 

Centilitre   .(H 

Millilltre   .001 

Unit  of  iccight. 


Marine  Hospital  service,  in  the  foreign 
business  of  the  post-oflice,  in  the  United 
States  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  mint.  United  States 
signal  service,  and  United  States  census: 

Decimal  system  of  money  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Congress,  witb  tbe 
dollar  as  a  unit July  6.  1785 

John  Quincy  Adams,  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  makes  an  elab- 
orate  report    on    tbe    metric    system 


=   .061022  cubic  Inch  or  l."».4;{2  Rrn. 

Decagramme 10  grammes. 

Hectogramme 100  •* 

Kilogramme l.(KX) 

Myrlagramme   10,<KM) 

Quintal    1(H).000 

Millier  or  Tonneau.    1,(MK).()00 

Decigramme    1      gramme. 

Centigramme 01 

Milligramme OOl 

Mexico,  Republic  of,  wlien  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Spanish  adventurers,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Aztecs,  a  semi- 

to  Congress .Feb.  23,  1821    civilized    race    of    darlc-hued    people,    who 

By  legislation  of  July  4,  1837,  tbe  use  n  j  au  •  a        >#       ai-    V^i  i 

of  the  system  in  France  is  enforced.  ^^"^  ^^^^^^  country  Mcxitli.     Older  occu- 

to  take  effect Jan.  1.  1840    pants  were  the  Toltecs,  who  came  to  the 

International  Decimal  Association  form-  valley  of  Mexico,  about  the  sLxth  century, 

ed 1855    an^j   y^.^^^   ^j^^   ^^.g^   known    tribe  on   this 

Canada    adopts    tbe    decimal    currency  ..        ^       ,      ,  *^  ..^  ,      , 

ased  in  United  States Jan.  1,  1858    continent  who  left  a   written   account  of 

Metric    weight    of    5    grammes    (77.16  their  nationality  and  polity.     Their  rni- 

gralns)     and    diameter    of    2    centi-  pjre  ended   in   the   twelfth   century.     The 

metres   given    to    the    5-cent    copper  Aztecs  anoeared  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 

nickel  piece  in  the  United  States  by  f    VT  *PP^"'^^  ^^  .^"^  ^'^**^  "'  ^^^  ""r- 

act  of  Congress May  16,  1866    teenth  century,  coming  from   Azatlan.  an 

Use    In    tbe    United    States    authorized 
by    act    of    Congress,    and    table    of 

equivalents  approyed July  28,  1866    "    .",   '"    V      .  "7,       ^,""    ""V^  i/" T ","'".'" 

Convention  establishing  an  Intemation-  «nuthward    at    the    Great    Salt    I^ke    m 
al   bureau   of  weights   and   measures 


unknown  region  in  the  nortli.     Tlicy  sc»rm 
to  have  first  halted   in  their   migrations 


signed  at  Paris  by  representatives  of 
Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Iiortugal,  Turkey,  Switxerland,  Bel- 
gin  m,  Sweden,  Denmark,  United 
States,    Argentine    Republic,    Brazil. 


Utah;  the  next  on  tlie  River  CJila;  and 
the  last  on  the  hi^h  plateau  in  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  wlicrc  tliov  led  a  nomadic 
life  until  earlv  in  the  fourteenth  centurv, 
when  thev  laid  the  foundation  of  a  citv 


and  Peru .May  20,  1875    upon  an  island  in  T^ke  Tezcuco,  and  call- 
International  congress  on  weights  and  ^j     .x    rr««^^i.*:*i--.         **  i      tr     •*!• 
measures  meets  at  ParU.... Sept.  4,  1878    ^   it    Tenochtitlan ;    afterwards    Mexitli 

(Spanish,  Mexico),  after  their  supreme 
god.  It  was  a  large  and  prosperous  city 
when  CoBTEZ  iq.  v.)  entered  it  on  Nov. 
8,  1519.  Montezuma  {q.  v.)  was  then 
emperor  of  the  extended  domain  of  the 
Aztecs.  lie  lived  in  a  fine  palace  in  the 
city.  Another  palace  was  assigned  to  the 
use  of  Cortez  as  a  guest,  large  enough  to 
hold  his  whole  armv.  Bv  treacherv  and 
violence  that  adventurer  took  possession 
of  the  city  and  empire,  caused  the  death 
Unit  of  the  measure  of  surface.  ^^  Montezuma  and  his  successor,  and  an- 

Centare  =   1  sq.  metre  =    L.-ino  m,.  inches.    ''"^-^  ^^^!«>  "«  *  province  to  Spain. 

Are 100  centares.  The  Mexicans  were  then  very  much  en- 

Uecture  10,000        "  lightened.    They  worked  metals,  practised 
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Unit  of  the  measure  of  length. 

Metre  =:  39.37  Incbes. 

metres. 


metre. 


Decametre 

10 

Hectometre 

100 

Kilometre   

1,000 

Myriametre    . . . 

10,000 

Decimetre   

.1 

Centimetre  .... 

.01 

Millimetre 

.001 

ICEZICO,   BSP1T3LIC  OF 

manj  of  the  useful  arts,  had  a  Bystem  of  leon  III.  placed  Maxiiiiuar  Iq.  v.),  arch. 
aBtronomy,  k«pt  their  records  in  hiero-  duke  of  Austria,  od  a  throne  in  Mexico, 
glyphica,  and  pracliiwil  architecture  and  witli  the  title  of  emperor.  Jiiarez,  the 
sculpture  in  a  remarkable  degree.  They  deposed  Preaidcnt  of  the  republic,  strug- 
liaii  a  temple,  pyramidal  in  shape,  con-  gled  for  power  with  the  troopa  of  the 
slrueted  aolidly  of  earth  and  pebbles,  and  usurper,  and  succeeded.  The  Emperor  of 
coated  externally  with  hewa  stones.  The  the  French  withdrew  hia  troops  and 
base  was  300  feet 
square,  an<l  its  top 
was  reached  by  11-1 
steps  spirally  con- 
sti'ucted.  The  top 
was  a  large  area 
puved  with  great 
flat  stones,  and  on 
it  were  two  towers 
or  aanctuaries,  and 
before  each  an  altar 
on  which  fire  wan 
perpetually  burn- 
ing. There  they 
made  human  sacri- 
fices. The  conquest 
by  tkirtez  was  ac- 
complished 6y  the 
aid  of  native  allies 
who  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Aztecs 
and  hated  thera.  He 
began  to  rebuild  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  its 
present  plan  while 
he  was  govcrnoi', 
and  it  remained  in 
possess  ion  of  thi> 
SpaniHh  government 
until  1821,  or  just 
300  years. 

After  years  of 
revolutionary  move- 
ments the  Spanish 
province  of  Mexico 
was  declared  inde- 
pendent, Feb.  24, 
1S2I,  with  Don  Au- 
gust in  Iturbide,  a 
native  of  Afexico,  at 
the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  repub- 
lic. He  afterwarda 
became  emperor.  In 
18.30  it  lost  the  fine 
province     of     Texas 

by  revolution,  and  ten  years  afterwards  abandoned  Maximilian,  who  was  captured 
that  portion  of  ancient  Mexico  was  an-  early  in  1867,  and  was  shot  on  June  10. 
nexed  to  the  Unit«d  Statea.  In  1S04  Napo-  The  republic  wkb  re-esUblished. 


Mexico,    War   with.     The   annexation  to  the  Kio  Grande,  opi)osite  tlie  Spanish 

of  Texas  caused  an  immediate  rupture  be-  city  of  Matamoras,  because  Mexican  troops 

tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  for  were   gathering    in    that    direction.     This 

the  latter  claimed  Texas  as  a  part  of  her  was  disputed  territory  between  Texas  and 

territory,  notwithstanding  its  independence  the  neighboring  province  of  Tainaulipus. 

had    been    acknowledged    by    the    United  When  he  encamix'd  at  Point  Isiibel,  March 

States,   England,   France,  and   other  gov-  2i>,  on  the  coast,  28  miles  from  Matamoras, 

crnments.     When    Congress    had    adopted  Taylor  was  warned  by  the  Mexicans  that 

the   joint   resolution    for    the   annexation  he   was   upon    foreign    soil.     He    left    his 

of  Texas    {q.   v.)    to  the   United   States,  stores  at  Point  Isalx'l,  under  a  guard  of 

General    Almonte,    the    Mexican    minister  450  men,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his 

at     Washington,     protested     against     the  army  advanced   to   the  bank   of   the   llio 

measure    and     demanded     his     pass])orts.  Grande,  where  he  established  a  camp  and 

On    June    4    following    the    President    of  began    the   erection   of   a    fort,   which    he 

Mexico     (Herrara)     issued    a     proclama-  named    Fort    Brown,    in   honor   of   Major 

tion    declaring    the    right    of    Mexico    to  15rown,  in  command  there. 

the  Texan  territory,  and  his  determination  The   Mexicans   were   so   eager   for   war 

to  defend  it  by  arms,  if  necessary.    At  the  that,  because  President  llcrrcra  was  anx- 

same  time  there  existed  another  cause  for  ious   for    peace   with    the    United    States, 

serious  dispute  between  the  United  States  they   elected   General    Paretics   to   succeed 

and  Mexico.     The  latter  had  been  an  un-  him.     The  latter  sent  (Jeneral   Ampudia, 

just  and  injurious  neighbor  ever  since  the  with  a  large  force,  to  drive  the  American.-* 

establishment  of  republican  government  in  l)eyond  the  Nueces.     This  oflicer  demanded 

Mexico    in    1824.     Impoverished    by   civil  of   General    Taylur,    April    12,    the    with- 

war,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  replenish  its  drawal  of  his  troops  within   twenty-four 

treasury  by  plundering  American   vessels  hours.     Taylor  refused,  an<l  continued  to 

in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  by  confiscating  strengthen    Fort    ]5rown.     Ampudia    liesi- 

the  property  of  American  merchants  with-  tated,  when  General  Arista  was  put  in  \\U 

in  its  borders.     The  United  States  govern-  place  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  North- 

ment    remonstrated    in    vain    until    18.31,  ern  Division  of  the  Army  of  Mexico.     He 

when  a  treaty  was  made  and  promises  of  was  strongly  reinforced,  and  the  position 

redress  were  given.     These  promises  were  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  became  critical. 

never  fulfilled.     Robberies  continued;  and.  Parties  of  arnie<l   Mexicans  soon  got   1k»- 

in  1840,  the  aggregate  value  of  property  tween  Point  Isabi'l  and   F'ort  Brown  and 

belonging  to  Americans  which  had   been  cut  off  all  intercomnuinication.     A  recon- 

appropriated  by  the  Mexicans  amounted  to  noitring   party    under    Uai»tain    Thornton 

more  than  $(>,(K)0.000.     The  claim  for  this  was  surprised  and  captured  (April  24)  on 

amount  was  unsatisfied  when  the  annexa-  the  Texas  side  of  the  Kio  (Grande,  when 

tion  of  Texas  took  place  in  1845.  Lieutenant    Mason    was    killed.     Having 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  hostile  feel-  completed  his  fort.  Taylor  hastened  to  the 

ings    of    the    Mexicans,    Presitlcnt    Polk  relief  of  Point  Tsaln-l,  May  1,  which  was 

ordered   (July,   1845)    Gen.  Zachary  Tay-  menaced  by  a  Mexican  force,  1.500  strong, 

lor,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  collected   in  the  rear.     He  reache<l    Point 

troops  in  the  Soiithwest,  to  go  to  Texas  Tsal)el  the  same  day.     This  dc])arture  of 

and    take    a    positicm    as    near    the    Hio  Taylor  from  the  Rio  Grande  emlwddcncil 

Grande   as    prudeni-e   would   allow.     This  the  Mexi<*Jins,  who  openetl  fire  ui>on  Fort 

force,  al)Out  1,5(M)  strong,  was  calle«l  the  Brown,  May   3.   from   Matamoras,   and   a 

Army   of   Occupation   for   the   defence   of  large  Ixxly  crossed  the  river  to  attack  it 

Texas.     At  the  .«4ame  time  a  strong  naval  in  the  rear.     Taylor  had  left  orders  that 

force,  under  Commmlore  Conner,  saile<l  to  in  case  of  an  attack,  if  peril  ap|»eared  im- 

the  Gulf  <»f  ^lexieo  to  pnttect   American  minent,  signal  guns  nuist  1m»  fired,  and  he 

interests     there.     In     SeptenilM-r     Taylor  would  hasten  to  the  relief  <if  the  fort. 

formed    a    camp    at    Corjnis    Oiristi,   and  On   the  (5th,   when  the  ^[exican*;  beiran 

there   remained    during   the   autumn    and  to   plant    canncni   in   the   n^ar   and    Major 

winter.     He  was  ordered,  Jan.    13,   1840,  Brown  was  mortally  woundetl,  tlie  signals 

to  move  from  his  camp  at  Corpus  Christ!  were  given,  and  Taylor  inarched  for  the 
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Kio  Grande  on  the  evening  of  the  Tth,  with 
a  little  more  than  2,000  men,  having  l)een 
reinforced  by  Texan  volunteers  and  ma- 
rines from  llic  lleet.  At  noon  tht  next 
<luy  lie  foiij^ht  and  de[cu.tcd  Arista,  with 
(i,0(H)  truoiis,  at  1'alo  Alid  {<].  v.).  At  2 
A.M.  tlie  next  day  hjs  wtiaricd  army  was 
Buinnioned  to  renen-  its  march,  and,  tow- 
Rrdn  evenin;;.  fought  a  more  sanguinary 
battle  with  thi^  Biime  Mexicans,  at  Resaca 
OR  h*.  Pai.ma  (q.  v.).  Again  the  Ameri- 
cans were  victorious.  Tlie  Mexican  array 
in  Texas  wna  now  completely  broken  up. 
Arista    saved    himself    by   solitary    flight 


drove  the  Mexican  troops  from  MBtamoraa, 
took  possession  of  the  town  (May  18),  and 
remained  there  until  Atigust,  wlien  he  re- 
ecived  reinfortciuents  and  ordera  from  his 
^vcrnmunt.  Tlieii,  with  more  than  6,000 
troops,  he  moved  on  Monterey,  defended  by 
General  Ampuilia,  with  mure  than  9,000 
troops.  It  wns  a  very  strongly  built  town, 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra  Madre.  A 
siege  commenced  Sept.  21  and  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  place  on  the  24th.  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  been  directe<l  to  muster  and 
prepare  for  service  the  volnnteers  gathered 
at  Ilexnr,  in  Texas,  and  by  the  middle  of 


across  the  Rio  Grande.     The  garrison  at  duly   12,000  of   them   had  been  mustered 

Fort   Drown  was  relieved.     In   the  mean  into  the  service.    Of  these,  9,000  were  sent 

while.    Congress    had    declared.    May    11,  to  reinforce  Taylor.     Wool   went  up   the 

1846,  that,  "  hy  the  act  of  the  repulilic  of  Rio  Grande  with  about  3,000  troops,  croBS- 

Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  ed  the  river  at  Presidio,  penetrated  Mex- 

government  and  the  United  States,"  and  ioo,  and,   in   the  last  of  October,   reached 

authorized   the   President  to  raise   50,000  Monclova,  70  miles  northwest  of  Monterey, 

volunteers.     They  also    (Moy   13)    appro-  He  pushed  on  to  Coahuila,  where  he  ob- 

priated    $10,000,000   for   carrying   on   the  tained    ample   supplies    for   his   own   and 

war.     The  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Taylor's     troops.      General     Taylor     had 

Scott    planned    a    magniflcent    campaign,  agreed  lo  an  armistice  at  Monterey.     This 

On  May  23  the  Mexican  government  also  was  ended  Nov.  ]S.  by  order  of  his  irovern- 

declared  war.  ment,    when,    lenvinn   General    Itutter    in 

General  Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  command  at  Monterey,  he  marched  to  Vic- 
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and  there  a  aevera 
battle  was  fought, 
Feh.  23,  T^nulting 
ID  victory  fur  the 
Americans. 

Gen.  Stephen 
W.  Keabnt  (7.11.) 

mand  of  the  Army 
of  the  W^st.  witli 

conquer  New  Mex- 
ico and  California. 
Ho  left  Fort 
'enivorlh  in 
June,  1846,  and, 
after  a  journey  of 
900  miles  over  the 
great  pluins  and 
uniong  mountain 
ranges,  he  arrived 
at  Santa  F6,  Aug. 
1 8,     having     met 

ance.  Appointing 
torift,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  with  the  Charles  Brent  governor,  he  marclied  tow- 
Intention  of  attacking  Tampico,  on  the  ards  Californiu,  and  was  Hoon  met  L>y  au 
coast.  Meanwhile,  General  Worth,  with  express  from  CouMonoKE  Roiikkt  F,  Rtoce- 
000  men,  had  taken  possession  of  Saltillo  Toi>     (g.    c),    and    Lieut-Col.    Johx    C. 

(Nov.  15),  the  capital  of  Coatiiiila.  PftfuoST  (q.  n.),  informing  him  that  the 

Taylor,  ancertaining  that  Tampico  had  conquest  of  California  had  been  achievml. 

already    surrendered    to    the    Americana  Fremont  and  a  party  of  explorers,  sixty  in 

(Nov.  14),  and  that  Santa  Ana  wan  col-  number,  joined  by  American  settlers  in  the 

lecting  a  large  force  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  vicinity    of     San     Francisco,     hnd     capt- 

returncd  to  Monterey  to  reinforce  Worth,  ured   a   Mexican    force    at    Sonoma   pass, 

if  necessary.    Worth  was  joined  at  Saltillo  June   16,    IB46,    with   the   garriEwin,   nine 

by  Wool's  division   (Dec.  20),  and  Taylor  cannon,   and   250  muskets.     He   then   de- 

again    advanced    to    Victoria     (Dec.    20).  fcatcd  another  force  at  Sonoma,  and  drove 

Just  ss  he  wns  alioiit  to  proceed  to  a  vigor-  the   Mexican   authorities   out  of  that  re- 

ous  campaign,  Taylor  received  orders  from  gion  of  country.     On  July   3  the  Ameri* 

(ieneral  Scott,  at  Vera  Crux,  to  send  the  cans  in  California  declared  themselves  in- 

laltcr  a   Inrg^   portion  of  his    (Taylor's)  dependent,  and  put  Fremont  at  the  head 

best  officers  and  troiips.  and  to  act  only  of  affairs.     On  the  Tth  Commodore  Sloat, 

on  the  defensive.    This  wna  a  severe  trial  with  a  squadron,  bombarded  and  captured 

for  Taylor,  but  he  cheerfully  obeyed.     He  Monterey,  on  the  coast;  on  the  9th  Com- 

anil   Wool  were  left  with   an  afigrcpate  modore   Montgomery   took    possession   of 

force  of  only  alMiut  3,000  men,  of  whom  San  Pranciseo.    Commodore  Stockton  and 

only  500  were  regulars,  to  oppo»«  20.000,  Colonel   Fremont  took   poBsession   of   Los 

then  gathering  at  San  Luis  I'otosi,  under  Angeles  on  Aug.  17,  and  there  they  were 

Santa  Ana.    Taylor  and  Wool  united  their  joined  by  Kearny,  who  had  sent  the  main 

forces,  Feb.  4,  1847.  on  the  San  Luis  road,  body   of   his    troops   bnck    to    Santa    Fi''. 

dctermineil    to    fight    the   Mexicans,    who  Fromont  went  to  Monterey,  and  there  as- 

were  approaching.     The  opportunity  was  sumed    the    ofRce   of   governor,    and    pro- 

not    long    delayed.      Tlie    Americans    fell  claimed,   Feb.  8,   1847,  the  annexation  of 

iNiek  to  Ducna  Vistn,  within  11   miles  of  California  to  the  United  States. 

Saltillo,  and  encamped  in  a  narrow  defile,  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Doniphan,  detached 
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b;  Kearny,  with  1,000  Uisgouri  volun- 
teers, marched  towards  Chihuahua  to  join 
General  Wool.  In  two  engagements  with 
Mexicans  he  was  victorious,  and  entered 
the  capital  of  ChihuHhuSi  in  triumph, 
March  2,  and  toolt  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince. After  resting  six  weeks,  he  joined 
Wool  at  Saltillo,  and  thence  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  having  made  a  perilous 
march  from  the  Mississippi  of  about  3,000 

The  conquest  of  all  Dorthem  Mexico 
was  now  complete,  and  General  Scott 
was  on  his  march  for  the  capital.  He  had 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  March  9  with  an 
iirmv  of  13  000  men  It  had  been  borne 
thither  by  a  powerful  squadron  com 
nianded  bv  Commodore  Conner  He  in 
vested  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  (q  p  )  on 
the  13th  and  on  the  2Tth  it  was  sur 
lendered  with  the  castle  of  ban  Juan  de 
Ulloa  Scott  took  possession  of  the  citv 
two  dave  afterwards  and  on  ^pril  8 
the  advance  of  his  arinv  undpr  Ccneral 
TwiggB  began  its  march  for  the  capital 
by   wjy   of   Jalapn      biota    \ntt  had  ad 


vanced,  with  12,000  men,  to  meet  the  in- 
vaders, and  had  taken  post  at  Cerro 
Cordo,  a  difficult  mountain  pass  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kastern  Cordilleras.  Scott 
had  followed  Twiggs  with  the  rest  of 
Iiis  army,  and,  on  April  IS,  defeated  the 
Mexicans  at  that  strong  pass,  and,  push- 
ing forward,  entered  Jalapa  on  the  10th. 
On  the  22d  the  American  Hag  was  un- 
furled over  the  Castle  of  Perote,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras,  SO 
milea  from  Jalapa,  This  was  considered 
the  strongest  fortress  in  Mexico,  except- 
ing Vera  Cruz,  It  was  surrendered  with- 
out resistance  and  with  it  Rfty  four  pieces 
of  cannon  some  mortars  and  a  largo 
amount  of  munitions  of  war 

Onward  the  victorious  army  marched 
and  entered  the  fortified  city  of  Puebta 
May  15  a  city  of  80  000  inhabitants  and 
there  the  army  rested  until  August  Be 
ing  reinforced  Scott  then  pushed  on  tow 
ards  the  capital  From  that  very  spot  on 
the  lofty  CordiUeran  Cortez  first  looked 
down  upon  the  quiet  valley  ot  Mexico 
before      Scott   now   beheld  that 
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spacious  panorama,  the  seat  of  the  capital  That  ni^ht  Santa  Ana  and  his  troops, 
of  the  Aztecs — the  "  Halls  of  the  Monte-  with  the  civil  oflieers,  fled  from  the  city, 
zumas."  He  pushed  cautiously  forward,  and,  at  4  a.m.  the  next  day,  a  deputation 
and  approached  the  stronghold  before  the  from  the  municipal  authorities  waited 
city.  The  fortified  camp  of  Contreras  upon  Scott,  be^'ging  him  to  spare  the 
was  taken  by  the  Americans  on  Aug.  20.  town  and  treat  fur  peace.  He  would  make 
Then  the  strong  fortress  of  San  Antonio  no  terms,  but  entered  the  city,  Sept.  13, 
yielded  the  same  day.  The  heights  of  a  conqueror;  and  from  the  grand  plaza 
Churubusco  were  attacked.  Santa  Ana  ad-  he  proclaimed  the  conquest  of  the  re- 
\'anced,  and  soon  the  whole  region  be-  public  of  Mexico.  Santa  Ana  made  some 
came  one  great  battle-field.  Churubusco  feeble  efTorts  to  regain  lost  jMjwer,  but 
was  taken,  and  Santa  Ana  fled  towards  failed.  He  was  defeated  in  two  slight 
the  capital.  A  Mexican  army,  30,000  battles.  Before  the  close  of  October  he 
strong,  had  in  a  single  day  been  broken  was  stripped  of  every  command,  and  fled 
up  by  another  less  than  one-third  its  for  safety  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  The 
strength  in  number,  and  at  almost  ev-  president  of  the  Mexican  Congress  as- 
ery  step  the  Americans  were  success-  sumed  provisional  authority,  and,  on  Feb. 
ful.  Full  4,000  Mexicans  were  killed  and  2,  1848,  that  body  concluded  a  treaty  of 
wounded,  3,000  were  made  prisoners,  and  peace  with  the  United  States  commission- 
thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  capt-  ^rs  at  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  It  was  rati- 
ured  on  that  memorable  day.  The  Amer-  fied  by  lx)th  governments,  and,  on  July  4, 
icans  had  lost  1,100  in  killed  and  1848,  President  Polk  proclaimed  it.  It 
wounded.  fitiimlated  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
They  might  now  have  entered  the  city  American  troops  within  three  months;  the 
of  Mexico  in  triumph,  but  General  Scott  payment  of  $3,000,000  in  hand,  and  $12,- 
preferred  to  bear  the  olive-branch  rather  000,000  in  four  annual  instalments,  by  the 
than  the  palm.  As  he  advanced  to  Tacuba,  United  States  to  Mexico,  for  New  Mexico 
Aug.  21,  only  7  miles  from  the  city,  and  California,  which  had  become  terri- 
he  met  a  deputation  from  Santa  Ana  tory ,  of  the  United  States  by  conquest, 
to  ask  for  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  and*  in  addition,  to  assume  debts  due 
negotiations  for  peace.  It  was  granted,  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
NicnoLAS  P.  Trist  {q,  v.),  appointed  by  Mexico  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000.  It 
the  United  States  government  to  treat  for  also  fixed  boundaries  and  otherwise  ad- 
peace,  was  present.  The  treacherous  justed  matters  in  dispute. 
Santa  Ana  had  made  this  only  a  pretext  Unfaithful  American  citizens  plotted 
to  gain  time  to  strengthen  the  defences  schemes  for  the  extinction  of  the  Mexi- 
of  the  city.  When  the  trick  was  dis-  can  Republic  (see  Knights  of  the  Goldex 
covered,  Scott  declared  the  armistice  at  an  Circle).  \Vliile  the  plots  were  fast  rip- 
end,  and  advanced  upon  the  city.  I^ss  ening,  the  two  governments  successfully 
than  4,000  Americans  attacked  Santa  Ana  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  the  Iwund- 
with  14,000  Mexicans,  Sept.  8,  at  Molino  ary-line  between  the  United  States  and 
del  Key  (the  King's  Mill),  near  Chnpul-  ^lexico  was  defined  and  fixe<l.  The  treaty 
tepee.  The  combatants  fought  desperate-  was  ratified  early  in  1854.  and  it  was 
ly  and  sufTered  dreadfully.  The  Mexicans  agreed  that  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
left  almost  1,000  dead  on  the  field;  the  sioners  apiKiinted  under  it  to  revise  the 
Americans  lost  800.  Tlie  lofty  battle-  Njundary  should  be  final.  Ky  that  treaty 
mented  hill  of  Chapultepcc  was  doomed.  <he  United  States  was  to  l>e  released 
It  was  the  last  place  to  be  defended  out-  from  all  obligations  impose<l  by  the 
aide  of  the  city.  It  was  attackefl  by  mor-  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  in  1848,  an<l, 
tar  and  cannon  shells  and  round-shot,  ns  a  consideration  for  this  release,  and 
Sept.  12,  and  the  assault  continue<l  until  for  the  territory  ceile<l  by  Mexico,  the 
the  next  day,'  when  the  American  flajj  I'^nifed  States  a«rree<l  to  pay  the  latlrr 
waved  in  triumph  over  its  shattered  $10.000.000— $7, (MM) .000  on  the  ratifira- 
castle.  The  Mexicans  fled  into  the  citv,  tion  of  the  treat v,  and  the  remainder 
pursued  by  the  Americans  to  the  very  as  soon  as  the  boundary-line  should  Ixi 
g^tes.  established.     These  conditions  were  com- 
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pli^  witti,  nnd  tlip  peaceful  relations  he-  Miami,  Fort,  ercctpd  near  the  present 
tween  tlie  two  countries  have  Dever  siiiee  city  of  Fort  Wayiie,  Ind.,  wan  garrisoned 
been  broken.  by  Ensign  Holmes  and  ten  men.     On  the 
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Th        ra  day  an    nu    n  w  man 

Hm  sangasq  na 

K)  ya  d  ff  wa  and  wished 
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him  to  bleed  her.  He  went  out,  and  was  {qq.  v,).  As  early  as  1032  he  visit- 
shot.  The  sergeant  followed,  and  was  ed  Boston  with  his  wife  and  stayed  two 
made  prisoner,  when  the  rest  of  the  gar-  nights.  He  went  to  church  with  the  En^- 
rison  surrendered  to  the  Indians  who  lish.  Governor  Winthrop  took  Miantono- 
swarmed  in  the  forest  nearby.  See  PoN-  moh  and  his  attendants  to  his  home  and 
TIAC.  made    much    of   them.      In    1637    he    as- 

'M'<<^Twl  Indians,  an  Algonquian  family  sisted  the  English   in  the  war  with   the 

that,  when  discovered  by  the  French  in  Pequod    Indians     (g.    r.).     At  the  be- 

1658,  were  seated  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  ginning  of   1638  he  succeeded  his   uncle, 

and  their  chief,  having  a  body-guard,  was  Canonicus,  as  sachem  or  king  of  the  Nar- 

treated    with    more    reverence    than    was  ragansets;  and  in  March  he  granted  lands 

usual  among  the  Northern  Indians.     The  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  to  William 

English  and  the  Five  Nations  called  them  Coddington  and  others  to  make  a  settle- 

Twigh twees.     In  1683  they  and  their  kin-  ment.     Entering  into  an  agreement  with 

dred   (the  Illinois)   were  attacked  by  the  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  not  to 

Iroquois    Indians    (q.    v.),    whom    they  make  war  upon  each  other  without  first 

drove  back,  though  engaged  at  the  same  appealing  to  the   English,   he  fell   under 

time  in  war  with  the  fiery  Sioux.     Act-  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  and  was  cit<Ml 

ing  alternately  as  friends  and  foes  of  the  to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council 

French,  they  were  ruthless,  and  were  not  at  Boston  in  1642.     Nothing  being  found 

trusted    by    Europeans.     Some    of    them  against  him,  he  was  dismissed  with  honor. 

were  with  De  Nonville  in  his  expedition  It  was  the  policy  of  the  English   to  fo- 

against  the   Five   Nations   in    1687;    and  ment  a  rivalry  between  the  Mohegans  and 

they  joined  the  Iroquois  against  the  Hu-  Narragansets,  and  Uncas  was  induced  to 

rons  and  opened  intercourse  with  the  Eng-  insult  and  injure  Miantonomoh  as  much 

lish.     In  their  wars  with  the  French  and  as    it   was    in    his    power    to   do.     When 

the  Sioux  the  Miamis  lost  heavily;  and,  Uncas   pressed   hard   upon    Miantonomoh, 

finally,  in  1721,  they  were  mostly  seatc<l  the  latter  made  war.     The  Narragansets 

upon   the   St.   Joseph   and    the   Maumee,  were  beaten  and  their  sachem  was  made 

near  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Miami  and  Man-  prisoner.  Uncas  conveyed  him  to  the  Eng- 

mee  are  the  same,  the  latter  simply  show-  lish  at  Hartford,  where,  by  the  advice  and 

ing  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  word,  consent  of  the  magistrates  and  elders  of 

When  the  struggle  for  dominion  began  the  Church,  this  uniform  friend  of  the 
between  the  French  and  English  the  white  people  was  put  to  death,  in  obe- 
Miamis  hesitated;  and  when  the  French  dience  to  a  policy  that  thus  favored  the 
power  fell  they  would  not  allow  the  Eng-  Mohegans.  His  death  left  an  indelible 
lish  to  pass  through  their  country  for  a  stain  upon  the  Connecticut  authorities, 
while,  and  joined  Pontiac  (q.  v.)  in  his  The  names  of  Miantonomoh  and  Canon- 
operations.  During  the  Revolutionary  icus  have  been  given  to  two  vessels  in  the 
War  they  were  friends  of  the  English;  new  navy  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
and  when,  in  1700.  General  Harmar  was  a  double-turret  monitor,  the  second  a 
sent  against  them,  they  put  1.500  warriors  single-turret  one. 

in  the  field,  with  the  famous  Little  Turtle  Michie,  Peteis  Smith,  military  officer; 
at  their  head.  They  defeated  HarYnar.  bom  in  Brechin,  Scotland.  March  24, 
but  were  crushed  by  Wayne,  and  were  par-  18.39:  came  to  the  United  States  in  boy- 
ties  to  the  treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795.  hood;  graduated  at  West  Point  and  com- 
When  Tecumseh  conspired  they  refused  to  missioned  a  first  lieutenant  of  enjri- 
join  him,  but  favored  the  British  in  the  neers  in  1863.  He  was  promoted  captain 
War  of  1812.  Since  that  time  they  have  on  Nov.  23,  1865,  and  was  appointed  Pro- 
rapidly  declinefl.  In  1822  they  numbered  fessor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
about  2,500:  in  1899.  the  remnant  on  the  losophy  in  the  United  States  Military 
Qiiapaw  reservation,  in  the  Indian  Terri-  Academy  on  Feb.  14,  1871,  a  post  he  held 
tory,  was  only  ninety-two.  till  his  death.     His  publications  include 

Miantonomoh,  king  of  the  Narragan-  F.Umcnts    of    Wave    Motion    Relating    to 

Bet     Indians:     born     in     Rhode     Island:  Sound   and   Light:    JAfe   and   Lrttrrs   of 

nephew    of    Canonicus     and     Ninegret  Major-Oeneral   Emory   Upton;   Personnel 
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of  8ea-Coa»t  Defence;  El^mcnU  of  Analyt-  support  him  was  organJEcd  at  Georgettiwii, 
teal  Meehanica;  Eltmentg  of  Bydro-Me-  Kf . ;  but  before  it  had  croieed  tlie  Ohio 
c/iunics;  find  Practical  AttTOnomg.  He  news  of  the  surrender  at  Detroit  reached 
died  in  West  Point,  N.  ¥.,  Feb.  18,  tliem.  That  event  stirred  the  patriotic 
IBOl.  zeal   of   the  whole   Western   country,   and 

MlcUgwn,  State  or,  was  diairovered  and  the  greatest  warlike  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
settled  bf  French  missionaries  and  fur-  Volunteers  gathered  under  local  leaders  in 
traders.  Aa  early  as  1610  the  site  of  De-  every  direction.  Companies  were  formed 
troit  was  visited  by  Frenchmen,  and  in  and  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and  were 
lO-lI  some  Jesuita  reached  the  falls  of  St.  ready  to  march  the  next.  They  paued 
Mary.  The  first  European  settlements  with-  over  the  Ohio  from  Kentuclcy,  Pennsyl- 
in  the  present  limitsof  Michiganweremade  vania,  and  Virginia;  and  the  governor  of 
there  by  the  establishment  of  a  raisaion  Ohio  sent  forward  2,000  men  under-Qen- 
by  Father  tfAcquES  Mabquettb  (7  v  )  ciaJ  Tupper  for  the  recovery  of  Michigan, 
and  others  in  1068  Three  years  later  General  Harrison  was  appointed  com 
tort  Mackinaw  was  established  and  in  mander  in  ehicf  of  the  Army  of  the  Iforth 
1701  Detroit  was  founded  Michigan  west  For  several  weeks  lolunteers  found 
made  slow  progress  in  population  from  employment  m  driving  the  hostile  Indians 
that  time  until  it  was  made  a  Territory  from  post  to  post  m  Ohio  and  Indiana 
on  the  borders  cf  the  eitreme  western 
settlements  Tliev  desolated  their  vil 
lages  and  plnntntions  after  the  manner 
of  'Sullivan  in  ITT!)  and  thereby  in 
curred    the    fiercest    indignation    of    the 

Harrison  took  steps  early  to  reliere 
the  frontier  posts  —  Fort  Harrison  on 
the  ^\abash  tort  Uavne  at  the  bead  of 
the  Maumce  Fort  Defiance  at  the  junction 
of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee  and  Fort 
Deposit  At  Vincennes  dencral  Hopkins 
had  assemhicd  about  4  000  mounted  Ken 
tucky  miiitia  to  chastise  the  Indians  on 
the  borders  of  Illinois  They  penetrated 
the  Indian  country  beyond  the  Wabash 
but  becoming  alarmed  returned  to  Vin 
cennes  and  left  tl  e  honors  of  the  cam 
of  the  United  States  It  came  into  pos  paign  to  be  gathered  by  Ninian  Fdwards 
session  of  the  English  bv  the  treaty  of  goiernor  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois  who 
1763  suffered  from  the  conspiracy  of  had  advanced  up  the  Illinois  Ruer  with 
1 ONTIAC  (7  t  )  and  it  was  some  time  about  400  men  to  cooperate  with  Hop- 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1~83  before  kins  He  succeeded  in  destroring  several 
the  British  gave  up  the  territory  The  Indian  villages  above  Peoria  Harnaon 
\mericanB  did  not  take  possession  until  meanwhile  was  busily  employed  in  push 
I'OG  At  first  it  WHS  a  part  of  the  North  ing  forward  provisions  to  forts  towards 
nest  Terntorv  and  aftemards  it  formed  the  lake  whence  his  troops  were  to  march 
a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  It  for  concentration  at  the  rapids  of  the 
was  erected  into  an  independent  Terntorv  Maumee  where  another  depot  was  to  be 
in  1805   with  William  Htn.L  {q    r  )  as  established 

its  first  governor  In  August  1S12  it  fell  It  was  a  miserable  country  to  pans  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  (see  De  — swampy  wooded  and  mide  almost  im 
TROIT)  and  remi  nc  1  so  until  the  fall  of  passable  bv  heavy  rains  The  troops  bc- 
1813  when  General  Harrison  reconquered  came  discontented  and  mutinous  Orders 
it  (see  TiIAtlER  ItATTLP  OF  THE)  In  gi\en  to  Tuppers  division  to  advance  to 
consequence  of  alarming  despat^ihes  frmn  the  Maumee  Rapids  were  not  or  could 
Hull  ID  Detroit  in  July  1812  a  force  to  not  be  obeyed  it  fell  back  to  Urban* 
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Harrison   had   been   very   anxious   to   re-  States  as  a  partisan,  and  the  Democratic 

take  Detruit  before  winter;   but  the  nat-  parly  as  cause  of  the  alarm,  resentment, 

ure    of    the    country    compelled    him    to  and  discontent  in  the  iSouth,  by  persistent 

wait  for  the  freezing  of  the  swamps.     An-  misrepresentations   of   the   principles   and 

other  expedition,  under  Hopkins,  marched  intentions   of   the   Republican    party.      He 

up  the  Wabash  to  Tippecanoe,  in  Novem-  declared   the   personal   liberty   act  of   his 

ber,    1812;    but   the    approach   of   winter  State   to    be    right.     "Let   it   stand,"   he 

and    insufficient    clothing    of    his    troops  said;  "  this  is  no  time  for  timid  and  vacil- 

compelled    him    to    return    to    Vincennes  lating  counsels  while  the  cry  of  treason 

after   destroying  one   or   two   Indian   vil-  is  ringing  in  our  ears."     The  new  governor 

lages.     So  ended   in   failure  the  effort  to  (Austin  Blair),  who  was  inaugurated  Jan. 

recover  Michigan  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  3,    took    substantially    the    same    ground. 

To    this    end    Harrison    had    labored    in-  He  recommended   the  legislature  to  take 

cessantly  all   through  the  months  of  Oc-  action    for    the    support    of    the    national 

tol)er,  November,  and  December.  government,  and  they  responded  by  pass- 

The     lands     of     Michigan     were     first  ing  resolutions,   Feb.  2,  pledging  to  that 

brought    into    market    for   public   sale    in  government    all    the   military    power    and 


1818,  and  from  that  time  it  dates  its 
prosperity.  The  Territory  was  author- 
ized in  1810  to  send  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  election  the  right  of 
sufTrago  was  extended  to  all  taxable  citi- 
zens. Afterwards  the  Indians  made  im- 
portant   territorial    concessions,    and    in 


material  resources  of  the  State.  They  ex- 
pressed an  unwillingness  "  to  make  com- 
promises with  traitors."  and  refused  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Pkack  Congress 
(q.  v.).  The  best  men  of  the  State,  serv- 
ing in  the  Union  army,  rpdeoinod  this 
pledge.     Michigan    furnished    to    the    Xa- 


183C  all  the  lower  peninsula  and  part  of  tional  army,  during  the  Civil  War,  00,747 
the  upper  were  freed  from  Indian  titles,  soldiers,  of  which  numlx^r  14,823  perislied. 
The  same  year  Wisconsin  Territory  was  The  expenditures  of  the  State  for  carry- 
formed  from  the  western  portion  of  Mich-  ing  on  the  war  were  $3,784,408;  by  coun- 
igan.  The  legislative  power  of  Michigan  ties,  cities,  and  townships  for  the  same 
was  vested  In  the  governor  and  judges  purpose,  $10,173,330:  and  for  the  relief 
until  1823,  when  Congress  transferred  it  of  soldiers'  families  by  counties,  $3,501.- 
to  a  council  of  nine  persons,  selected  by  248,  or  a  total  of  nearly  $17,000,000. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  Population  in  1800,  2.003,880;  in  1000, 
eighteen  chosen  by  the  citizens.  The  2.420.082.  See  United  States,  Michtgan, 
council  waft  increased  to  thirteen  in  1825;  in  vol.  ix. 
but  two  years  later  the  citizens  were  al- 
lowed to  elect  the  councillors  without  the 
interference  of  the  President  or  Congress. 
In  1835-36  there  was  a  territorial  dispute 
between  Ohio  and  Michigan  that,  at  one 
time,  threatened  civil  war;  but  it  was 
settled  by  Congress  admitting  the  latter 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  on  condition 
that  it  should  relinquish  its  claim  to  the    J'tpvon  T  Mnj«nn  ... 

d.,-..  J  A'-xji     William   Wiwlbri'lire 

isputed  territory  and  accept  in  its  stead    .ram«i  w.  r.onion  T. 

the  upper  peninsula.     In  January,   1837. 

Michigan  was  admitted.     In  1847  the  seat 

of  government  was  removed  from  Detroit 

to  I^nsing.     In  1850  a  new  constitution 

was     adopted,     which,     with     subsequent 

amendments,  is  now  in  force.     This  State 

took  a  decided  stand  for  the  Union  in  the 

anxious  days  of  1800.     Its  legislature  met 

at  the  Ix^ginning  of  January,  1801,  when 

its  retiring  governor   (Moses  Wisner)   de- 
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GOVERNORS. 

X  air  UP. 

Trrm 

isor,  to 

1S14     " 
1H31      " 

lft34    •' 

Wmhm  Hull 

1S13 

li^WiB  C.t%9H 

1S31 

Ocorpo  B   Port<*r. 

1K14 

Steven  T.  Mafmn 

1S.T5 

ST.ATE   fiOVERNORS. 


John  a.  Barry 

Alphf^us  Felrh 

Wflliam  I.  GnH»nlp.v.., 
EpaphnxlUnn  Ransom. 

John  S.  Bamr  

Robert  McTIelland 

Andrew  Parpons 

KlnRjiIey  S.  Bingham.. 

Monen  Wisner 

AnRtin  Blair  

Henry  H.  Prapo 

Henry  P.  Baldwin 

John  J.  BAfrl«»y 

Charles  M.  Crotwwell . . 


David  H.  Jemme. 

nounced    the    President    of    the    United   Jociah  w.  Begoie. 
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to 
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to 
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i. 

1847 

1817 

1K4« 

to 
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1H,W 

ISM 

IH.'IS 

1855 

IS.'iO 
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1R69 

1873 

1873 

1877 

\^1 

IftSl 

1881 

18S3 

1883 

1880 
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STATE   GOVERNORS— CotUinued 


Name. 


Russell  A.  Alger 

Cyrus  G.  Luce 

Edwin  B.  Winans 

Jobn  T.  Rich 

UiiZCD  S.  IMngrco.... 

Aaron  T.  Bliss 

Frederick  M.  Warner. 


Term. 


Middle  Creek,  Kt.,  Battle  of,  fought 
-  Jan.  10,  1802,  in  the  valley  of  the  Big 
to  1887  ^^"^y*  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  with 
1887  "  1891  about  1,800  men,  defeated  Gen.  Humphrey 
isui  *'  iSfl  ^^^^'■sljall,  commanding  2,500  Confederates. 
1896  "  1900       Middleton,  Arthur,  signer  of  the  Dec- 


1900  '*  1904    Itiration   of   Independence;    born    in   Mid- 
T.vr,^.,r.  o^  «,  «  ^^  "   ^^    tJ'eton  Place,  on  the  Ashley  River,  S.  C, 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS.  j  ortiT^o  a         *i4.ir 

June  26,   1742;   was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Westminster  schools,  England,  grad- 


Name. 


Lucius  Lyon 

Jobn  Norvell 

A  ugustus  S.  Porter 

William  VVoodbridge 

Lewis  Cass 

Thomas  Fitzgerald 

Alpheus  Felch 

I^wis  Cass 

Charles  E.  Stuart 

Zacbariab  Chandler 

Kinsley  S.  Biugbam 

Jacob  M.  Howard 

Thomas  W.  Ferry 

Isiuic  1*.  Chrislianf y 

Zachariiih  Chandler 

Henry  P.  Baldwin 

Omar  I).  Conger 

Thomas  W.  Palmer 

Francis  B.  Stockbridge. . . 

James  McMillan 

John  Paiton,  Jr 

Julius  C.  Burrows 

Russell  A.  Alpcr 


No.  of  CoDf^eH. 


24th  to  2r>th 
'i4lh  ''  20ih 
26lh  •'  28th 
27th  '•  29th 
29th  "  30th 

30lh 
30th  to  32d 
3l8t  "  34th 
33d  '•  3.5th 
35th  "  43d 

36th 
37th  to  41st 

42d 
44th  "  4Gth 

46lh 

46lh 
47th  to  50th 
48th  "  5l8t 
50th  '•  53d 
6l8t  "  67th 
63d  "  54lh 

54lh  •♦  

6Hth  "  


Term. 


1837  ^  1841  ^^^^^^S  ^^  Cambridge  University  in   1764. 

1839   **  1846  After  his  marriage  he  became  a  planter, 

1845  ♦*  1848  ^^^  ^^  politics  a  leader  of  the  patriots, 

1849  and  a  most  efficient  member  of  the  coun- 

18*7  to  1863  cil  of  safety.     In  1776  he  helped  to  frame 

1863  *'  1869  the   State  constitution,  and   was  sent  to 

1857  **  1875  Congress,   where   he   voted   for   and   sicn- 

1859    **    1861  o  '  o 

1862   •'  1871  ^d   the  Declaration  of  Independence.     In 

1871  1779    he    took    up    arms    in    defence    of 

1875    to  1879  r.u      1      *  i  i 

1^79  Charleston,    and    was    made    a    prisoner 

1879  to  1881  when    it    fell,    in    1780,    when    his    estate 

1881    '*    1887 

1883  "  1889  ^^*^s  sequestered  and  he  was  sent  a  pris- 

1887  "  1894  oner,  first  to  St.  Augustine,  and  then  to 

1894   "   1895  t^®  prison-ship  Jersey.     In   1781   he  was 

1896   "  exchanged,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 

-T:^  from    1781    to    1783.      He   was   a    skilful 
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Micmac  Indians,  the  most  easterly  stenographer,  and  took  notes  of  the  de- 
family  of  the  Algonquian  nation.  They  bates  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Mr. 
spread  over  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Middleton  wrote  some  effective  political 
Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  essays  over  the  signature  of  Andrew 
Edward  Island,  and  were  called  by  the  Marvel.  He  died  on  Goose  Creek,  S.  C, 
neighboring  tribes  "  Salt-water  Indians,"  Jan.  1,  1787.  His  father,  Henry  Mid- 
because  they  also  inhabited  the  sea-  dleton,  was  president  of  Congress  in 
coasts.  They  carried  on  wars  with  the  1775;  and  his  grandfather,  Arthur,  who 
Little  Esquimaux,  north  of  the  St.  Law-  was  born  at  Twickenham,  England,  was 
rence,  at  a  very  early  period;  and  their  often  in  public  affairs  in  South  Carolina, 
chief  business,  in  peace,  was  fishing,  as  early  as  1712.  His  influence  was  al- 
When  De  Monts  attempted  settlements  in  ways  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  was 
that  region  and  in  Canada,  the  Micmacs  governor  of  the  colony  (1725-31),  and 
numbered  fully  3,000.  The  French  estab-  was  afterwards  in  the  council, 
lished  missions  among  them,  and  secured  Middleton,  Henry,  author;  \yoTn  in 
tlieir  friendship;  and  they  were  a  source  Paris,  France,  March  16,  1797;  graduated 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  English  in  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
their  wars  in  that  region.  The  Micmacs  1815;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  but 
plundered  English  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  never  practised.  His  publications  include 
Fundy,  and  captured  eighteen  English  The  Government  and  the  Currency;  Eco- 
vessols  in  1722.  They  actually  cruised  nomical  Causes  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
in  their  prizes  and  attacked  British  armed  States  and  Obstacles  to  Abolition;  Pros- 
vessels.  From  1724  to  1760  they  were  pects  of  Disunion,  etc.  He  died  in  Wash- 
the  active  enemies  of  the  English  in  Nova  ington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1876. 
Scotia;  but  at  the  latter  date,  Canada  Mifflin,  Thomas,  military  officer;  born 
having  been  captured  by  the  English,  the  of  Quaker  parents,  in  Philado]])hia,  Pa.,  in 
Riihiinicto  Micmacs,  the  most  formi-  1744;  was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia 
dable  of  the  tribe,  laid  do^vn  their  arms  College;  visited  Europe  in  1765,  and,  on 
and  submitted  to  English  rule.  The  Mic-  his  return,  became  a  merchant.  Having 
macs  were  sun- worshippers.  served  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
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caused  large  numbcra  of  ilx  citizens  to 
flock  to  the  atandard  of  Washington  before 
the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  He 
was  quartermaster-genera t.  and,  in  1777, 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  war.  Mif- 
flin was  one  of  "  Conways  Cabal,"  a  con- 
apirary  to  put  Gates  in  the  place  of  Wash- 
ington. Late  in  1782  he  was  elected  to 
CongresE,  and  was  president  of  that  hody 
in  the  lant  month  of  that  year,  when  Wash- 
ington resigned  hia  commission  into  their 
hands.  General  Mifflin  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  that  framed  the  national 
Conatitution  (1787),  and  was  president 
of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Penn- 
sylvania 11788-90).  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  that  framed  his 
f^tate  constitution  (17'JO),  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  from  17!ll  to  1800.  He 
was  very  efficient  in  quelling  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  in  1794.     He  died  in  I.^nca3- 


he  was  chosen  a  mci 
tinrntal  Congress  in 
major  of  one  of  the 
in   Philadclphi 


■   Pa     Jan   '. 


IS( 


if  the  first  Con  Mifflin,   Fort      The  firing  of  the  first 

was  appointed  gun  upon   Fort   AlLMtR    (q    t  )    was  the 

Pgiraents  railed  signal  for  Brilish  ici*cl«  to  approach  and 

mpanied   Wash  attack   I'ort   Mifflin    opposite      They  had 

I   Cambridge  in  made  their  way  through  the  ob^truclions 


■   of    177.").      All    through    the  "ear  Billingsport       rhe  Aufiwila,  ship-of- 

Revolutlonary  War  Mifflin  wa^  a  faithful  war   and  other  armed  teasels   came  up  the 

and  eHieient  officer,  rising  to  the  rank  of  rner    hut  were  kept  at  bay  hv   .American 

mnjor-gencral   in   1777.     He  i\as  eloquent  galleys  and  fioating  batteries     The  attack 

in  speech,  and  was  efficient  in  rousing  his  waa  deferred  unlit  the  morning  after  (Oct. 

countrymen  to  action  when  necessary      In  33    I7*'"')   the  assault  on  Fort  Mercer.     A 

this    way.    traversing    Fennsrhania      he  heat-y   cannonade  was  brought  to  hear  on 
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the  British  fleet  by  the  American  flotilla,  Sept.  9,  18G1;  promoted  lieutenant-colonel 
and  at  the  same  time  an  equally  heavy  Cist  New  York  Infantry,  May  31,  18(J2, 
Are  was  kept  up  by  the  royal  vessels  on  and  colonel,  Sept.  30  following;  brigadier- 
Fort  Mifllin,  the  little  garrison  of  which  general,  May  12,  18G4;  major-general,  Oct 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  21,  1865;  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
Smith,  of  Maryland.  Smith  made  a  gal-  volunteers,  Sept.  1, 18G6.  On  July  28, 1806, 
lant  defence.  A  hot  shot  from  the  fort  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  40th 
set  fire  to  the  Augtista,  and  she  blew  up.  United  States  Infantry;  Dec.  15,  1880, 
After  an  engagement  of  several  hours,  the  promoted  brigadier-general;  April  5, 
British  fleet  retired,  and  the  Americans  re-  1890,  major-general ;  June  6,  1900,  lieu- 
mained  masters  of  the  Delaware  a  short  tenant-general,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
time  longer.  Finally  the  British  erected  gress  of  that  date;  Feb.  5,  1901, 
batteries  on  Province  Island,  that  com-  was  appointed  lieutenant  -  general  under 
nianded  Fort  Mifflin,  and  brought  up  a  the  law  reorganizing  the  army;  and 
large  floating  battery,  and  four  64-gun  Aug.  8,  1903  was  retired.  During 
ships  and  two  40-gun  ships  to  at-  the  Civil  War  he  distinguished  himself 
tack  the  fort.  On  Nov.  10  the  British  at  Fair  Oaks  (wounded),  Malvern  Hill, 
opened  their  batteries  on  land  and  water.  Fredericksburg,  Chancollorsville  (wound- 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  w^ith  his  garri-  ed),  Keam's  Station,  and  in  the  opera- 
son  of  300  men,  sustained  the  siege  six  tions  against  Richmond;  and  after  the 
consecutive  days.  When  every  gun  was  war  conducted  a  number  of  campaigns 
dismounted,  and  the  fort  was  almost  a  against  the  hostile  Indians,  notably 
ruin,  the  garrison  left  in  the  night  (Nov.  against  the  Apaches  under  Geronimo  and 
16),  after  firing  the  remains  of  the  bar-  Natchez,  whose  surrender  he  forced.  He 
racks,  and  escaped  to  Fort  Mercer,  which  represented  the  army  at  the  seat  of  the 
Colonel  Greene,  despairing  of  relief,  evac-  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  also 
uated  Nov.  20.  During  the  siege  of  Fort  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria 
Mifllin,  about  250  men  of  the  garrison  were  in  1897.  In  the  war  against  Spain  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  British  loss  is  1898  he  visited  Cuba  and  commanded  the 
not  known.    See  Mebceb,  Fobt.  expedition  to  Porto  Rico  {q.  v.), 

Milan   Decree.      See   Berlin   Decree,  Milet,  Pierre.    See  Jesiht  Missions. 

The  ;  EMnARoo  Acts  ;  Orders  in  Council.  Military    Academy^    United    States, 

Milbum,  William  Henry,  clergyman;  a  government  institution  at  West  Point, 

born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1823;  N.   Y.;    established    by   act   of   Congress, 

was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jack-  March   10,  1802,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 

sonville.  111.,  and  at  Illinois  College.  When  eating   and    training   young   men    in    the 

five  years  old  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  theory   and   practice  of  military   science, 

by  an  accident,  and  subsequently  became  to   become   officers   in   the   United    States 

totally  blind.    He  was  licensed  as  a  Meth-  army.    Attempts  had  been  made  by  Wash- 

odist   preacher   in    Illinois   in    184.3,   and  ington  in  1793  and  1790  to  have  Congress 

iiavelifd  about  1,500,000  miles  in  Amer-  establish  an  institution  for  this  purpose, 

ica  and  Euroije.     He  afterwards  lectured  Cadets  are  appointed,  one  from  each  con- 

and  preached  in  the  United  States,  Can-  gressional    district.    Territory,    and    the 

ada,    and    Europe.      After    1845    he   was  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Secretary  of 

chaplain  of  each  house  of  Congress  sev-  War,   at  the  request  of  the   Representa- 

eral  times.    His  publications  include  Rifle,  tive  or  Delegate  in  Congress  of  the  dis- 

Axe,    and    Haddle-Bays ;    Ten    Years    of  trict  or  Territory  in  which  the  applicant 

Preacher  Life;  LancCf  Croas,  and  Canoe;  is    an    actual    resident.      There    are    also 

etc.    He  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  April  thirty    appointments    at    large,    specially 

10,   1903.  conferred  by  the  President  of  the  United 

Miles,  Nelson  Appleton,  military  offi-  States.     In   1901   there  were  three  extra 

cer;  l)orn  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  cadets  at  the  Academy,  who  were  author- 

1839;  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  ized  by  Congress  to  enter  it  at  their  own 

in  Boston  till   the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  expense,  from  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  and 

War;    entered    the   volunteer   army   as   a  Ecuador.     The  Representative  may  nomi- 

captain  in  the  22d  Massachusetts  Infantry,  nate  a  legally  qualified  second  candidate,  to 
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be  desifniBtcd  the  alternate  The  alternate 
Hill  rcciMie  from  the  \\  ar  Department  a 
letter  of  a|>]Hjintiiiait,  and  uii)  U.  (\ 
auiiiied  »ilh  Ihi  ri.„'ii1ur  apiHiititee  uud 
)f  dnlj   ijimiihcd  uitl  In  admitted 


.ie§  for  ofTencoH  m  inflovilile  rnther  than 
u\ere  F\anitnationR  are  liclil  111  eiih 
laiiuirj  and  June  ind  1  1 M-,  d  li  mil 
11    (itlier    condiiit    ur    hliilK^     iii    di 


Amieni}     111   th<.  {.\(iit  uf   thi   failure  of  to  thi  <nd  of   Xu^iivt  <  ilil     Im   in     11 1|> 

the  principal  to  paHH  the  preHtril>eil  pre  en^ii^ed   nnU    in   iuilitar\     111(114  and   re 

liminnrv  rxaniinntinns     Appointees  to  the  renin;,'     practiral     militin     in'tniit    n 

Militan  Aradim\  iiiunt  be  between  ncien  fndetn  arc  atloned   lut   one  1  -wo    >f  il>- 

teen   nn  1   tuenti  two   irarR   of   a);e     free  senee  dnrin<;  the  cour4e   nnd  lhi'<  m  ;>r  inl 

from  an}  ln^l^nllt^  Hhich  may  render  them  rd    at    the    e\piritinn    of    the    Tixt    t«o 

unfit    for    niilitan    Hcriiee     and    nhje    to  years      The  pa\    of  a   ca  lit   1*  *>itO   per 

pasH   a    enreful    examination    in    reading  }car       The   number    of    ptiidenls    at    the 


WTilinf;     orllioRrnphT     anthmetie     riram  aendemv   w   uniialli    nlmnl   4'i       \n   nn 

mar  peoj!Taph\    and  hihtor%  of  the  Lnited  mini     board     of     iisitors     ix     apj*  ml  d 

Stal<B  M\en    l>v    the    Pr.   1  l.nt    of    11  <     I  ii  l.-.i 

The     oonrw     of     initruetion     reqiiirei  Mate«    tno  hi   the  pre«i  I  nl     f  tin   Nn 

four   \eirii    and   ir   larf^Ii    matheiiatital  flte  and  three  b\  the  i-]>eaker  nf  the  II  no 

and   ]>rof<»  lonal      The   prinnpil   i>tiliject«  of  liej  renentnliieti      Thi\   Mnil   the  and 

tanpht    arc    malheniaticn     French     drin  einv  in  June   and  are  |  ri-vent  at  the  eon 

inj!    drill   reinilafionii  of  all   amifi  of  the  eluding;      exereisen      of      Ihe      praliiilin;; 

'    natural  and  (xperiniental  philos  clans   of    the    \ear       The    iiuiierinteiident 

"       "  "  "      -  in     lOOi    V.         ~  -      " 


Xlphit    I      MlLI* 

S     \     (7    '   I     and   tl-    liiilltn 
(adeniic    BtilT    nnHiRte<l   if    nneni 


ophv    ohemlitlri     chemieal    ]>li\ai 
eraliK.'!    jwolnjrj    inil  i  Icttricitv    liiiiliin 
international     eonstitntional     anl    null 
ton  Ian    '«panl^h   ei\il  and  militarv  enpi 
neerint*  art  and  "cienee  of  «ar  anil  ord        I  pon  frraduntton    the  ela«  is  diiideil 
naneo    and    jmnnen        Tlie    discipline    )9    I  %     the    neademie    Ih  ird    into    thn-e    »i 
lerj  ntriet  and  the  enforcement  of  penal     ttona  of  ^arjing  and   unequal    nunibers 
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according  to  class  rank;  the  highest,  in-chief,  Lieut.-Gen.  John  M.  Schoficld; 
usually  very  small,  is  recommended  for  senior  vice  -  commander  -  in  -  chief  Acting 
appointment  in  any  corps  of  the  army;  Volunteer  Lieut.  Charles  P.  Clark;  junior 
the  second  in  any  corps,  excepting  the  vice-commander-in-chief,  Brig.-Gen.  Ilenry 
engineers;  and  the  third  in  any  corps,  C.  Merriam;  recorder-in-chief,  Brev.  Lieut.- 
excepting  engineers  and  artillery.  Com-  Col.  John  P.  Nicholson;  registrar-in-chief 
missions  for  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  Brev.  Maj.  William  P.  Huxford;  treas- 
ure then  conferred  by  the  President,  in  urer-in-chief.  Paymaster  George  De  F. 
accordance  with  these  recommendations.  Barton ;  chancellor-in-chief,  Brev.  Brig.- 
See  Leavenworth,  Fort;  Monroe,  Fort;  Gen.  William  L.  James;  chaplain-in-chief, 
KiLEY,  Fort;  and  Willett's  Point.  Brev.  Maj.  Henry  S.  Burrage. 

Military  Departments.     See  Army.  Militia,  United  States.    The  pressure 

Military,  or  Martial,  Law  is  built  on  of  wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  North- 
no  settled  principle,  but  is  arbitrary,  and,  west  forced  Congress  to  undertake  the  or- 
in  truth,  no  law;  but  sometimes  indulged,  ganization  of  the  militia  throughout  the 
rather  than  allowed,  as  law. — Sir  Matthew  Union.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  for  at 
Uale.  See  Habeas  Corpus;  Milligan,  once  there  was  a  contlicting  claim  for  au- 
Case  of.  thority  in  the  matter  between  the  national 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  State  governments.  The  President 
an  organization  founded  in  Now  York  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sub- 
City,  Dec.  27,  1894,  by  the  veterans  and  ject  on  Aug.  7,  1789.  Immediate  action 
descendants  of  veterans  of  one  or  more  was  taken.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
of  the  live  wars  waged  between  the  Unit-  committee,  but  they  did  not  report  that 
ed  States  and  foreign  powers.  The  pur-  sesrsion,  and  a  new  committee  was  appoint- 
pose  of  this  organization  is  "  to  perpetu-  ed  Jan.  15,  1790.  A  plan  was  arranged 
ate  the  names  and  memory  of  brave  and  by  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  A 
loyal  men  who  took  part  in  establishing  bill  was  olTercd  on  July  1,  1790,  but  there 
and  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  were  no  further  proceedings  on  the  sub- 
government,"  and  "  to  preserve  records  ject  during  that  session.  Soon  after  the 
and  documents  relating  to  said  wars,  and  assembling  of  the  third  session  of  the 
to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  historic  first  Congress,  another  committee  was  ap- 
events  connected  therewith."  A  com-  pointed  (Dec.  10,  1790)  by  the  House  of 
mandery  may  be  established  in  any  State.  Kepresentatives,  and  a  bill  reported,  but 
A  national  commandery  was  instituted  no  result  was  reached  at  that  session. 
March  11,  189(5,  with  the  following  offi-  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the  open- 
cers:  Commander  -  general,  Maj.  -  Gen.  ing  of  the  second  Congress,  called  atten- 
Alexander  S.  Webb,  U.  S.  A.;  secretary-  tion  to  it,  and  another  committee  was  ap- 
general,  James  H.  Morgan,  New  York  pointed  (Oct.  31,  17^1).  A  bill  for  the 
City;  treasurer  -  general,  Kdward  S.  organization  of  the  militia  passed  the 
Sayres;  registrar-general.  Rev.  Henry  N.  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  the  Senate 
Wayne;  historian-general,  Capt.  Samuel  made  amendments  which  the  House  would 
E.  Cross,  U.  S.  v.;  recording-general,  not  agree  to.  A  committee  of  conference 
Charles  D.  W^aleott.  was   appointed,   and   the   bill   was   passed 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  March  27,  1792.  Some  amendments  were 
an  organization  founded  by  officers  and  made  the  next  session,  and  the  militia 
ey-officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  system  then  adopted  remained,  with  very 
corps  of  the  United  States,  who  were  en-  little  alteration,  until  the  breaking  out 
gaged  in  the  Civil  War  of  1801-05.  Only  of  the  Civil  War  in  1801. 
the  eldest  direct  male  lineal  descendant,  It  provided  for  a  geographical  arrangfe- 
according  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture,  ment  of  the  militia  by  the  State  legislat- 
is  eligible  to  membership.  There  are  in  ures  into  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
all  twenty-one  conmianderies,  one  repre-  brigades,  and  divisions;  raoh  company  to 
s^nting  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  each  consist  of  sixty-four  men.  ench  battalion 
of  the  others  representing  a  State.  In  of  five  companies,  each  regiment  of  two 
1900  the  total  membership  was  9,043.  battalions,  and  each  brigade  of  four  regi- 
The  following  were  officers:    Commander-    nients.      Each    company,    battalion,    regi- 
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ment,  and  division  was  olScered  88  now, 
exMpt  tha-t  the  coinniuniliir  of  >  rp^^iinent 
held  the  rank  of  lieu  tenant -colonel.  This 
arrangement  was  long  perpetuated  in  the 
regular  army,  as  well  as  in  the  militia. 
The  rank  of  colonel,  however,  had  been 
established  in  both  Bcrvices.  Tlicre  was 
provision  made  for  one  company  of  light 
troops  to  each  battalion,  and  at  least  one 
company  of  artillery  and  one  of  lioDte  to 
each  division,  to  be  formed  nut  of  volun- 
teers, and  to  be  clad  in  uniform  at  their 
own  expense.  Each  State  was  to  apjiotnt 
■n  adjutant-fjenerul  for  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  militia  syntem. 
Every  nble-hodied  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-flve  years,  with 
certain  exceptions,  was  to  be  enrolled  in 
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the  militia  by  the  captain  of  the  com- 
jiany  within  whose  bounds  he  might  re- 
side; such  citizen  to  arm  and  equip  him' 
self  and  appear  for  exercise  when  called. 
This  law  simply  adopted  the  system  as  it 
stood  in  each  State.  By  another  act  it 
authorized  the  President,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion by  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian 
tribe,  or  imminent  danger  thereof,  or  in 
case  of  insurrection  in  any  State,  applica- 
tion being  made  by  its  legislature  or  its 
executive,  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the 
Stale  or  States  most  convenient  to  the 
scene  of  action.     Whenever  there  should 


bination  to  resist  the  laws  too  strong  to 
be  suppressed  hy  the  ciiKI  authorities,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  call  out  the 
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militia  in  such  numbers  as  he  might  deem  their  camp  at  Beech  Qrove.    They  were 

necessary.  hard  pressed  by  the  Nationals,  who  had 

The  militia  of  the  States  and  Terri-  gained  a  position  where  their  great  guns 
tories  constitute  primarily  an  armed  local  commanded  the  Confederate  works.  The 
constabulary  that  may  be  called  out  by  next  morning  the  Confederates  were  gone, 
the  governor  as  commander-in-chief  on  the  The  beleaguered  troops  had  escaped  si- 
request  of  a  sheriff  or  other  local  author-  lently  across  the  river,  under  cover  of 
ity  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  pre-  darkness,  abandoning  everything  in  their 
serve  order,  etc.  In  the  Civil  War  as  camp  and  destroying  the  vessels  that  car- 
well  a«  that  against  Spain  the  bulk  of  ried  them  over  the  stream.  The  Na- 
the  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States  tionals  lost  247  men,  of  whom  thirty-nine 
was  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the  States,  were  killed;  the  Confederates  lost  349,  of 
and  in  their  more  extended  service  these  whom  102  were  killed  and  eighty-nine 
soldiers  lose  for  the  time  being  their  State  were  made  prisoners, 
organization  and  become  subject  wholly  Millard,  Joseph  Hopkins,  legislator; 
to  the  orders  of  the  President  born  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  in  April,  1836 1 

The  table  on  opposite  page,  compiled  by  removed  to  Omaha  in  1856,  where  he  en- 

Capt.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.,  shows  the  gaged  in  banking.     He  was  the  founder 

condition  of  the  State  militia  on  Dec.  1,  and    president    of    the    Omaha    National 

1000.  Bank;    mayor   of   Omaha   for   one   term; 

Mill    Spring,    Battle    of.    At    Beech  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 

Grove  and  Mill   Spring,  Ky.,  there  were  railroad   for   six   years   and   director   for 

gathered  by  the  middle  of  January,  1862,  seven    years;    and    a    Republican    United 

about  10,000  effective  Confederate  soldiers.  States  Senator  in  1001-07. 

with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  Milledge,    John,    statesman;    born   in 

command    of    General    Crittenden.     Gen.  Savannah,  Ga.,  in   1757.     He  was  active 

George   H.    Thomas   was    sent   to   attack  in   civil   and   military  affairs  in  Georgia 

them,  and,  if  successful,  to  push  over  the  during   the   Revolutionary   War,   and    in 

Cumberland   Mountains   and   liberate   the  1780   was    appointed    attorney-general    of 

east  Tennesseeans  from  Confederate  rule,  the  State.     From  1792  to  1802  he  was  a 

He   divided   his   forces,   giving  a   smaller  member  of  Congress,  excepting  one  term, 

number     to     the     command     of     General  and  from   1802  to  1806  was  governor  of 

Sohoepf,  and  leading  the  remainder  him-  the  State.    He  founded  the  University  of 

self.     When   he  was   within    10   miles  of  Georgia,    and   the    legislature    gave    his 

the  Confederate  camp  the  insurgents  came  name  to  the  State  capital.     He  died  in 

out  to  meet  him.     At  early  dawn    (Jan.  Sand  Hills,  Ga.,  Feb.  9,  1818. 

19)  the  Confedpratcs.  5,000  strong,  led  by  Miller,     Adam,     clergyman;     born     in 

Zollicoffcr,  met  the  Union  pickets— Wool-  Maryland  in  1810;  ordained  a  Methodist 

ford's  cavalry.     A  severe  battle  was  soon  minister  in  1830;  became  a  physician  in 

afterwards  begun  on  the  side  of  the  Na-  1843.     In  connection  with  Dr.  Wiluaic 

tionals  by  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  regi-  Nast    (q,    r.)    he    founded    the    German 

ments  and  Captain  Kinney's  battery.     It  branch  of  the  Methodist  Church.     At  the 

was  becoming  very  warm,  when  Col.  R.  L.  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  phy- 

McCook  came  up  with  Ohio  and  Minne-  sician  in  the  United  States,  with  one  ex- 

sota  troops,  also  a  Tennessee  brigade  and  ception.     He   died    in   Chicago,   July   29, 

a  section  of  artillery.     For  a  time  it  was  1901. 

doubtful  which  side  would  prevail.  They  Miller,  Cincinnatus  Heine  (better 
were  hotly  contesting  the  possession  of  a  known  as  Joaquin  Mhxeb),  author;  bom 
commanding  hill  when  Zollicoffcr  was  in  Wabash  district,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1841; 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  column.  General  went  with  his  parents  to  Oregon  in  1850; 
Crittenden  immediately  took  his  place,  subsequently  engaged  in  mining  in  Cali- 
and  the  struggle  for  the  hill  continued  fornia,  and  studied  law.  In  1863  he  edit- 
about  two  hours.  A  galling  Are  from  ed  the  Democraiio  Register,  in  Eugene, 
Minnesota  troops  and  a  charge  of  Ohio  Ore.,  a  weekly  paper  which  was  accused 
troops  with  bayonets  compelled  the  Con-  of  disloyalty  and  suppressed;  in  1863-66 
federates  to  give  way  and  retreat  towards  practised  law  in  Canton  City,  Ore.;  aud 
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in   I8Cfi-70   U'ttK   judge  of   Grant  count}',  lector  of  the  |)ort  uf  Suleiii  from  ]H2r>  to 

Ore.     Later  he  went  to  Ixindon,  whore  he  ItUO.     He  died  in  Temple,  N.  H.,  Julj-  7, 

publitilied  liJH  flmt  )took  of  poeiUN-    Return-  1851. 

ing  to  the  United  Sl.tleH  he  spent  M-veral  HUler,    Joaqiin.       Si«    Miller,    Cis- 

yeare  in  newHpapcr  wurli  in  WaKhington.  oin:<atud  lIciNi:. 

Blwx  1887  he  liaa  rexided  in  Oakliind,  Cal.  HlUer,  Josei-ii   Nllsox,  iiavat   oflirer; 

In   18U7-1I8  lie  wan  cvrrenpoDdent  for  tlie  born  in  Oiiio,  Nov.  22,  WM;   eiiten'd  tlie 

New  Yurk  Journal  in  tlie  Klondike.     Hia  navy  in   1851;  was  promoted  ]ins)<eil  inid- 

publicBtionn  ineliide  Hontjn  of  the  Hirrras;  hhipmon  in  l.Soti;  master  in  i8,iS:  lieulen- 

Bonga  of  the  Bunland;   The  Hhip  of   the  ant    in     liitiO;     licutenant-eoitiiiiiLndeT    in 

Desert;    Life    Amnng    thr    ilodocs;    The  1802;    eominaniler    in    1870;    eaptiiin    in 

Otte   Fair   Woman;   Hhndoirt   of   Hhanta;  1881;    coiuinoilurc   in    18!t4;    and   rear-ad- 

Bonga  of   t'ar-Aicay  Lands;   '.(.'>,  or   the  miral,  Mnreh  21,   18U7;   nnd  was  retireil, 

aoUHfckert    of    the    Sirrran;    The    Life  Nov.  22,  180M.     During  tl>c  Civ 


of  Chrial,  etc.    lie  has  also  written  pli 
Including  The  Kileiit  Man;  '49;  the  Ihin- 
Utt;  Talty-Uo.  ele. 

■Uler,  'Tamik,  military  oHieer;  born  in 
Peterboro,  N,  1I„  .^pril  2."t,  1770:  entered 
the  nrmy  aw  major  in  18U8,  nnd  wax  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  leader  of  the  Aineri- 
n  (he  kittle  at  llro 


War  he 
^ed  with   distinction  i 
ccr  of  the  ironclad  Pamiaic  in  the  attack 
upon   Fort   McAllister  and   l-'urt   Sumter, 
and  on  the  llonadiinek  in  (he  two  eugu^- 
inenla  with   Fort   Kislier.     In   1873,  while 
commander    of    the    TuiKtifDrn.    he    inaile 
deep-iteu   BOimdinftM   in   tlip   I'aeilic   ()ccnn 
1812.    between   the  Hawaiian   an.l    Fiji   l^-luiidii. 
the    In  18!)7,  wilh  the  ItrooUjin.  he  rt-pnm-nt- 
(.il  the  L'liitiTl  Slates  iit  guwn  Vie- 
turin's   jubilee;    in    .\u>.'iiyt   of    the 
same  year  wnu  made  ctimuiander  of 
the  I'acilie  Ktatiun;  and  in  Au;jiM. 


IMIIf 


ited    the 


Ameriimn  Hag  at  Honolulu, 
last  act  in  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii to  the  United  Stales.  During 
the  war  with  S|B.in  he  orpini/<-.l 
the   naval    reserves   OTl    the    I'aeilic 

KiUer,  Sami-kl,  LL.I).,  th.-olo- 
ginn;  born  in  Dover,  Del.,  0< 
17011:  gradiintol  at  the  Univ 
of  IVnnsylvunia  in  I7S!i:  mi 
of  a  I'reshvteriaii  church  in 
York  City  from   17!i:t  to   iMl; 

I  ]H<litical  and  tli 


the 


:i]. 


Icgi. 

he 
Ili»(..r 


Fro 


•rofe's.r 
nd  Ch 
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the  TluHitov 

Ion.  Ilia  |iuhlislie<l  works  are  quite 
numerous.  Dr.  Miller  waa  nn  earlv 
memlxT  of  the  American  llitlosoph- 
ical  Society.  He  died  in  I'rlncilon, 
\.  .1.,  Jan.  7,  1H-">II. 
NiapnrH  frontier,  esiieeially  in  the  liattle  Xlller,  Sahi'ki.  Fkkrman.  jurist:  Imrn 
■tNin'.'nra  Falls,  or  Lnnd.v'sljine.  in  Jnlv.  in  Itii-hmoml.  Kv..  April  ^.  IHIfi:  ;.'r;id- 
1814.  For  hiA  aerviee^  Ihere  he  was  lirev-  u:<t<''l  at  Tr»n-ylvanin  I'liiici-Lly  in  IMS: 
Hied  lirigndier-geni-ral.  ond  Tereivnl  fvnin  rcnioviil  to  Iowa  in  Is.'iO:  np]<i>inl- 
ConitreMi  a  gold  niiilal.  He  wan  f^vernor  cil  associiite  justice  nf  the  I'nltid  SIhIi'k 
of  Arkanoai*  frum  181U  tw  1829,  and  col-  Supreme  Court  by  PrcHidunt  Lincoln  in 
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1862.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  Union  army;  and  after  his  discharge  was 
13,  1890.  admitted  to  the  har  and  practised  law  at 
Miller,  Walter,  philologist;  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1800-74.  In  the  lat- 
AKhland  county,  O.,  May  5,  1804;  grad-  ter  year  he  moved  to  Indianapolis  and 
iiated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  heeanie  a  law  partner  of  Benjamin  Uar- 
in  1884,  and  studied  in  the  University  of  lUSON  (q.  t\).  lie  was  Attorney-General 
Leipsic  in  1884-85  and  1889-91.  He  was  of  the  United  States  (1889-93)  in  Presi- 
instructor  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit  in  1887-  dent  Harrison's  cabinet,  and  afterwards 
88  and  acting  assistant  professor  in  1888-  resumed  practice  in  Indianapolis. 
89.  In  1892  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Millet,  Francis  Davis,  artist;  born  in 
Classical  Philologj'  in  the  Stanford  Uni-  Mattapoisott,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1846;  grad- 
versity.  He  is  the  author  of  Excavations  uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1809;  studied 
upon  the  Akropolia  at  Athena;  The  The-  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
aire  of  Thoricus;  Latin  Prose  Composi-  in  Antwerp  in  1871-72,  was  secretary 
Hon  for  College  Use;  Pronunciation  of  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names;  History  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873,  and  art  cor- 
of  the  Akropolis  of  Athens;  Johamics  respondent  for  the  London  Daily  Nacs, 
Overbeck;  Scientific  Names  of  Latin  and  the  London  Graphic,  and  the  New  York 
Greek  Derivation :  The  Roman  Religion;  Herald  during  tlie  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
Stcllcr's  Great  f^ca  Beasts,  etc.  1877-78.  In  1892-93  he  was  director  of  dec- 
Miller,  WiixiAM,  founder  of  the  sect  of  orations  and  of  functions  at  the  World's 
Mjli.erttes,  or  Ad\'enti8TS  {q.  v.) ;  bom  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1782;  was  in  1898  was  art  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
mainly  self-taught  during  his  leisure  mo-  don  Times  and  Harper's  Weekly  at  Manila, 
ments  w^hile  working  on  a  farm.  At  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  designed  the  cos- 
beginning  of  the  W^ar  of  1812  he  was  a  tumes  for  the  representation  of  the  Oedi- 
recruiting  officer,  and  later  a  captain  in  V^^  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  Harvard 
the  army.  During  his  early  manhood  he  students  in  1880;  has  executed  a  large 
read  and  advocated  the  teachings  of  Vol-  amount  of  decorative  work;  and  received 
taire,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Hume.  Subse-  numerous  foreign  war  medals, 
quently  he  was  converted  to  Christian-  Milligan,  Case  of.  On  Oct.  5,  1864, 
ity,  and  joined  a  Raptist  church.  He  be-  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  while  at  home  in 
came  a  deep  student  of  the  Old  Testament  Indiana,  was  arrested,  with  others,  for 
prophecies,  which  convinced  him  that  treasonable  designs,  by  order  of  Gen.  Al- 
Christ  would  reappear  to  judge  the  world  vin  P.  Ilovey,  commanding  the  military 
between  the  years  1831  and  1844.  Churches  district  of  Indiana;  on  Oct.  21  brought 
were  thro\\Ti  open  to  him  everj'where,  and  before  a  military  commission  convened  at 
multitudes  Hocked  to  hear  his  interpreta-  Indianapolis  by  General  Hovey,  tried  on 
tion  of  prophecy.  When  the  time  set  by  certain  charges  and  specifications,  found 
Father  Miller,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Friday, 
for  the  second  advent  of  Christ  had  ex-  May  19,  1805.  The  proceedings  of  the 
pired,  the  majority  of  his  followers,  about  military  commission  closed  in  January, 
50,000,  did  not  give  up  their  faith  in  the  1865.  When  the  circuit  court  of  the  Unit- 
speedy  coming  of  the  Saviour.  On  April  ed  States  met  at  Indianapolis  in  Jan- 
25,  1845.  a  convention  was  called,  which  uary,  1805,  the  grand  jury  did  not  indict 
agreed  upon  a  declaration  of  faith  and  Milligan,  who  then  petitioned  the  court  to 
the  name  Adventists.  Father  Miller's  be  brought  before  it  and  tried  by  jury  or 
Dream  of  the  Last  Day  was  widely  circu-  released.  With  the  petition  was  filed  the 
lated.  He  died  in  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  order  appointing  the  commission,  the 
Dec.  20,  1849.  charges,  finding  of  the  commission,  with 
Miller,  William  Henry  Harrison,  law-  the  order  from  the  War  Department  re- 
yer;  bom  in  Augusta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1840;  citing  that  the  sentence  was  approved  by 
spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm;  and  the  President,  and  directing  that  the  sen- 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1801.  tence  be  carried  out  without  delay.  The 
He  settled  in  Maumee  City,  0.,  where  he  judges  diflfered  on  three  questions:  (1) 
taught  school   a  year;    then   entered   the  Whether  on  tlie  facts  submitted  a  writ  of 
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habeas  corpus  should  be  issued;  (2)  Mills,  Anson,  military  officer;  born  in 
Whether  Milligan  ought  to  be  discharged;  Boone  county,  Ind.,  Aug.  31,  1834;  studied 
(3)  Whether  the  military  commission  had  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
acted  within  its  jurisdiction;  and  these  1855-57;  was  surveyor  of  the  commission 
were  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  boundary  between  New 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  two  ques-  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas; 
tions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
third  in  the  negative,  Justices  Davis,  Civil  War.  When  peace  was  declared  he 
Grier,  Nelson,  ClilTord,  and  Fields  holding  was  assigned  to  frontier  duty  and  partic- 
that  Congress  had  not  the  constitutional  ipated  in  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  wars. 
power  to  authorize  such  commission — that  He  was  promoted  brigadier-general,  June 
the  Constitution  forbids  it,  and  is  the  su-  IC,  1807,  and  was  retired  six  days  later.  He 
preme  law  of  the  land,  in  war  as  in  peace,  invented  the  woven  cartridge  belt,  also  the 
Chief-Justice  Chase,  supported  by  Justices  loom  by  which  it  is  made,  which  the  govern- 
Wayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller,  held  that  Con-  ment  adopted  for  use  in  the  army  and  navy, 
gress  has  the  power  to  authorize  military  Mills,  Clark,  sculptor;  born  in  Ononda- 
commissions  in  time  of  war;  but  all  con-  ga  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1815;  settled  in 
curred  in  the  answers  given  to  the  three  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  an  early  age,  and 
questions  submitted,  and  Milligan  was  there  discovered  a  method  of  taking  a  cast 
released.  **  The  decision  of  the  court  from  a  living  face.  In  1848  he  completed 
overthrew  the  whole  doctrine  of  military  the  equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson 
arrest  and  trial  of  private  citizens  in  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  later  he  made  the 
peaceful  States." — Lalor's  Cyclopasdia  of  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George  Wash- 
Political  Science,  vol.  ii.,  p.  433.  See  ington  in  the  same  city;  and  in  18C3 
Habeas  Corpus.  finished  his  statue  of  Freedom^  which  was 

Milliken's  Bend,  a  locality  in  Louisi-  placed  above  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  He 
ana,  attacked  by  Confederates  under  Gen.  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12,  1883. 
H.  McCulloch;  repulsed  June  6,  1863,  by  Mills,  Herbert  Elmer;  born  in  Salem, 
Union  forces  (mostly  colored),  aided  by  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1861;  graduated  at  Uni- 
the  gunboats  Choctaw  and  Lexington,  versity  of  Rochester  in  1883;  appointed 
Union  loss,  killed  and  wounded,  404.  Professor  of  Economics  in  Vassar  College 

Mills,  Albert  Leopoij),  military  officer;  in  1890.  He  is  the  author  of  Practic*d 
bom  in  New  York  City,  May  7,  1854;  Economical  Problems ;  Lahcr  Problem;  The 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo,  etc. 
Academy,  and  was  commissioned  a  second  Mills,  Robert,  architect;  bom  in 
lieutenant  in  the  Ist  United  States  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  12,  1781 ;  studied 
Cavalry,  and  selected  as  military  in-  architecture  under  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe; 
structor  in  1879;  Professor  of  Military  was  made  United  States  architect  in  1830; 
Science  and  Tactics  in  the  South  Carolina  planned  the  construction  of  the  United 
Academy  in  1886:  promoted  first  lieu-  States  Post-office,  Patent  Office,  and  Treas- 
tenant  of  1st  Cavalry  in  1889;  adjutant  ury  buildings.  He  drew  the  original  design 
of  Ist  Cavalry  in  1890-94;  and  promoted  of  the  Washington  Monument,  on  which 
captain  of  the  0th  Cavalry,  Oct  8,  1898.  work  was  f)egun  in  1848  on  the  site  select- 
In  the  war  with  Spain  (1898)  he  was  ap-  ed  by  Washington  for  a  memorial  of  the 
pointed  captain  and  assistant  adjutant^  Revolutionary  War.  His  publications  in- 
general  of  volunteers  May  12.  He  served  elude  Statistics  of  South  CaroHm ;  The 
on  the  frontier  during  the  war  against  the  American  Pharos,  or  Light-house  Guide; 
Sioux  Indians  in  1890;  was  engaged  in  and  Guide  to  the  Xaiional  Executive  Of- 
the  Santiago  campaign  at  Las  Guasimas  ficcs.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Santiago  City,  in  1898,  where  he  was   March  3,  1855. 

wounded:  was  brevetted  major  and  pro-  Mills,  Ro<;er  Quarles,  lauyer;  born  in 
moted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry;  Todd  county.  Va..  March  30.  f832:  liecame 
and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  a  lawyer  in  Corsicana,  Tex.:  was  colonel 
United  States  Military  Academy,  Aug.  8,  of  the  10th  Texas  Regiment  in  the  Con- 
1898.  He  is  author  of  Campaigns  in  1862  federate  army  in  the  Civil  War;  and  en- 
tn  Virginia,  tered  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
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lives  in  1873  as  a  Democrat.  Having  1813  they  were  led  to  expect  an  exter- 
given  especial  attention  to  revenue  ques-  minating  blow.  They  knew  that  a  British 
tions,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  Congress  squadron  was  in  the  Gulf,  and  on  friendly 
of  1887-80,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  terms  with  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola. 
means  committee,  and  reported  in  1888  They  prepared  to  defend  themselves  as 
the  so-called  Mills  bill.  This  measure,  well  as  they  might.  They  learned  that 
prepared  in  the  direction  of  tariff  reform,  British  agents  at  Pensacola  were  distrib- 
passed  the  Democratic  House  and  was  de-  uting  supplies  among  the  Creeks.  Very 
fcated  in  the  Republican  Senate.  Mr.  soon  hostilities  began  here  and  there,  and 
Mills  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Crisp  in  the  the  white  people  fled  to  secret  places  for 
contest  for  speaker  in  1891,  and  was  a  refuge — some  in  the  thick  swamps  not  far 
United  States  Senator  in  1892-99.  above  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and 

Mills,  Samuel  John,  clergyman ;  bom  Tombigbee  rivers.  There  they  were  joined 
in  Torringford,  Conn.,  April  21,  1783;  by  wealthy  half-blood  families,  and  the 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1809;  house  of  Samuel  Mims,  an  old  and  wealthy 
was  the  originator  of  the  American  Bible  inhabitant,  was  strongly  stockaded  with 
Society,  founded  in  1816;  and  was  also  heavy  pickets.  Several  other  buildings  were 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  enclosed  within  the  acre  of  ground  stock- 
American  CoLONiZATipN  SociETT  {q,  17.).  adcd,  and  the  whole  was  known  as  Fort 
In  behalf  of  the  latter  society  he  explored  Mims.  Major  Beasley  was  placed  in  com- 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  for  a  suit-  mand  and  authorized  to  receive  any  cit- 
able site  for  a  colony,  in  1818,  and  died  izens  who  would  assist  in  defence  of  the 
on  his  passage  homeward,  June  16,  1818.    station,  and  issue  soldiers'  rations  to  them. 

Millspaughy  Charles  Fredebic,  bota-  Its  dimensions  were  soon  too  small  for  the 
nist;  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  people  who  flocked  to  it  for  protection 
1854;  graduated  at  New  York  Homoeo-  against  the  impending  storm,  and  a  new 
pathic  Medical  College  in  1881 ;  appointed  enclosure  was  built.  At  the  close  of  Au- 
Professor  of  Botany  in  West  Virginia  Uni-  gust  Indians  were  seen  prowling  around 
versity  in  1891;  Professor  of  Medical  Fort  Mims;  but  Major  Beasley  was  con- 
Botany  in  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medi-  fident  that  he  could  **  maintain  the  post 
cal  College  in  1807;  lecturer  on  botany  in  against  any  number  of  Indians." 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1895.  In  Aug.  30  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  no 
the  interest  of  botanical  science  he  has  sense  of  danger  was  felt  at  the  fort.  It 
made  explorations  in  the  West  Indies,  contained  550  men,  women,  and  children. 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  He  is  the  author  of  The  mid-day  drum  was  beaten  for  dinner. 
Weeds  of  West  Virginia,  Flora  of  West  The  soldiers'  were  loitering  listlessly 
Virginia,  American  Medical  Plants,  Flora  around,  or  were  playing  cards ;  almost  100 
of  Yucatan,  etc.  children  were  playing  around,  and  young 

Milroy,  Robert  Huston,  military  offi-  men  and  maidens  were  dancing.  At  that 
cer;  born  in  Washington  county,  Md.,  moment  1,000  almost  naked  Creek  war- 
June  11,  1816;  became  a  lawyer;  served  riors  lay  in  a  ravine  not  more  than 
in  the  Ist  Indiana  Volunteers  in  the  Mexi-  440  yards  from  the  fort,  ready,  like 
can  War;  became  colonel  of  the  9th  Indi-  famished  tigers,  to  spring  upon  their 
ana  Volunteers,  April  26,  1861 ;  brigadier-  prey.  They  were  led  by  Weathersford, 
genera],  Feb.  6,  1862;  and  major-general  a  famous  Creek  chief.  The  first  tap 
in  1863;  served  principally  in  western  Vir-  of  the  dinner-drum  was  the  signal  for  the 
ginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Indians  to  rise  from  their  cover  and  rush 

Mims,  Fort,  Massacre  at.  In  the  to  the  fort;  and  the  first  intimation  of 
autumn  of  1812,  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  their  presence  was  a  horrid  yell,  that 
the  Prophet,  went  among  the  Creeks  to  filled  the  air  as  they  came  streaming  over 
stir  them  up  to  make  war  upon  the  whites,  a  field  towards  an  open  gate  of  the  fort. 
They  were  divided  in  sentiment,  for  many  Beasley  flew  to  close  it,  and  the  soldiers 
of  them  preferred  peace  and  friendship  rushed  with  their  arms  to  the  portholes, 
with  the  Americans,  and  civil  war  was  en-  The  unarmed  men  and  the  women  and 
gendered.  The  white  settlers  among  them  children,  pale  with  terror,  huddled  within 
were  in  great  peril,  and  in  the  spring  of    the  houses  and  cabins  of  the  enclosure. 
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Bcaslcy  was  too  late.  lie  was  felled  by  and  Martin  in  1835,  the  first  sale  of  lots 
clubs  and  tomahawks,  and  over  his  dead  taking  plaee  in  August  of  tliat  year.  In 
body  the  terrible  torrent  rushed  into  the  1S38  the  population  of  Milwaukee  was 
new  enclosure.  700;    1840,    1,700;    and   by   decades   since, 

The  soldiers  made  a  gallant  fight  for  1850,  20,001;  18(»0,  45.240;  1870,  71,440; 
three  hours.  They  were  nearly  all  slain.  1880.  115.587;  ISDO,  204,408;  11K)0,  285.- 
The  unarmed  people  were  in  the  old  315;  by  this  census  the  fourtcentli  city  in 
enclosure,  with  a  picket  between  them  the  United  States  in  point  of  pojiulation. 
and  the  slaughter.  The  Indians  liecame  Mine  Explosion.  See  PETEiusnuuG. 
weary,  and  slackened  their  fire.  The  peo-  Mine  Bun,  Opkkations  near.  Karly  in 
pie  in  the  main  fort  hoped  the  savages  November,  1803.  General  Lee  was  pre- 
wero  alK)ut  to  depart.  They  were  dis-  paring  to  go  into  winter  (juarters  near 
apiK)inted.  Weathersford  was  not  a  man  (.'ulpeper  Court-liouse  when  the  National 
to  accept  half  a  victory  when  a  whole  victory  at  Raj)pahannock  Station  and  the 
one  was  attainable.  His  people,  who  had  crossing  of  that  stream  by  Mcadc,  Nov.  8, 
begun  to  carry  away  plunder,  were  re-  caused  him,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to 
buked  by  him,  and  exhorted  to  complete  withdraw  l>eyond  the  Kapidan,  and  in- 
the  work.  The  horrid  task  was  resumed,  trench  his  armv  on  Mine  Kun  and  its 
The  few  soldiers  left  made  stout  resist-  vicinity,  a  strong  defensive  jxisition. 
anee,  when  the  Indians  sent  fire  on  the  Meade  lay  (juietly  Ix-'tween  the  Kajjpahan- 
wings  of  arrows  to  the  roof  of  Mims's  nock  and  Kapi<Ian,  until  late  in  Novem- 
house,  and  it  burst  into  a  flame.  Very  ber,  when,  his  communications  being  per- 
soon  the  whole  **  fort  "  was  in  flames,  feet  with  his  supplies  and  the  caj)ital,  he 
The  Indians  pressed  into  the  main  fort,  underttx^k  a  bold  movement.  He  pn^ceed- 
Witli  the  most  horrible  cruelties  they  ed  to  attempt  to  turn  tlie  riglit  of  the 
murdered  the  defenceless.  Weathersford  Confederates,  and,  sweej)ing  round  tow- 
begged  the  warriors  to  spare  the  women  ards  Orange  Court-hou>e,over\vlielm  Kwell, 
and  children,  but  they  refused.  He  had  turn  the  works  on  Mine  Run,  and  ef- 
raised  the  storm,  but  was  not  able  to  feet  a  lodgment  at  Orange  and  (Jordons- 
control  it.  At  sunset  400  of  the  inmates  ville.  This  would  involve  the  perilous 
of  Fort  Minis  lay  dead.  Not  a  white  measure  of  cutting  loose  from  his  snj>plies, 
woman  or  child  escaped.  Twelve  of  tho  but  he  took  the  risk.  He  left  his  trains 
soldiers  cut  their  way  through  the  cor-  parked  at  Richardsville,  on  the  north  side 
don  of  Indians  and  escajied.  Most  of  the  of  the  Ka])idan,  and  moved  on  the  m<irn- 
negroes  were  spared,  and  were  made  ing  of  Nov.  20;  but  instead  of  crossing 
slaves  of  the  Indians.  A  negro  woman,  that  stream  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to 
who  had  received  a  ball  in  her  breast,  march  rapidly  and  surprise  the  Confed- 
cscaped  to  the  river,  seized  a  canoe,  and,  erates,  the  whole  day  was  consum<Ml  in 
paddling  down  to  Fort  Stmldart,  gave  to  the  jiassage.  It  was  10  a.m.  the  next 
General  ClailK)rne  there  the  first  tidings  day  i)efore  any  of  the  trotjps  reached  the 
of  the  horrible  trage«ly.  The  contest  last-  designated  point,  when  the  movement  had 
ed  from  12  m.  until  5  p.m.  The  Ind-  lK?eome  known  to  the  C'onfediTates. 
ians  had  suffered  severely,  for  not  less  Warren,  with  10,000  men.  foUowed  by 
than  400  Creek  warriors  were  killed  or  an  artillery  reserve,  was  confronle<l  by  a 
wounded,  as  the  victims  had  sold  their  large  jMjrtion  of  Kwell's  corps.  an<l  brisk 
lives  as  dearly  as  ])ossible.  skirmishing  lK»gan.     French's  troops,  that 

Milwaukee,  known  as  the  "Cream  were  to  suj)port  Warren.  <liil  not.  for 
City,"  the  metro]>olis  of  Wisconsin,  situ-  various  causes,  come  up  until  niirht,  when 
atcd  on  the  western  shore  of  I^ke  Michi-  the  latter  was  so  hard  pressed  that  Meade 
gan,  was  founded  by  Solomon  Juneau,  who  was  eoiTipi'lled  to  s«*iid  troops  from  his 
arrived  there  Sept.  H.  1S18.  The  place  left  to  Warren's  assistance.  Tliese  vari- 
afld  name  were  known  as  early  as  Nov.  10,  ous  delays  had  given  l^-e  nniplo  lime  to 
1009.  as  John  I*ui<s<)n  de  St.  Comes  men-  prepare  to  meet  his  antagoni-t,  and 
tions  iK'ing  storm-l>ound  at  Milirarck  on  Meade's  jdans.  so  wi-ll  laid,  were  frn^- 
that  date.  The  east  side  was  first  j)hitted  trated.  He  c<mcent rated  his  whole  army 
and  named  Milwaukee  by  Messrs.  Juneau   on  the  west  bank  of  Mine  Kun,  and  ex- 
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tended  hia  fortiflpntionB  along  the  line 
of  that  stream  until  tiioy  croaacd  Ibc  two 
liigliwuys  (111  wliieli  Mtudr'n  uiiiiy  luy.  In 
front  of  all  whb  a,  stvoiig  abulis.  Meade, 
IicHvfver,  ri'solved  to  attui/k  Jjee,  au<l  to 
M'lirren  was  intrusted  tlie  task  of  opening 
the  assanlt.  his  whole  force  being  about 
2lt,O0O  men.     lie  was  to  make  the  attack 


ut  8 


,M.,  Noi 


1  the 


At  that  hour  Meade'fl  batteries 
left  and  rentre  were  opened,  and  akirmish- 
ers  of  the  latter  dashed  actons  Mine  Bun 
and  drove  back  those  of  the  Confederates. 
llut  VVnrrcn'H  guns  were  not  heard.  He 
had  found  the  Omrederateti  mueli  stronger 
than  he  expceteil,  and  prudently  retrained 
from  attaeking.  Satislicil  tliat  Warren 
had  dune  wisely,  Meade  ordered  a  general 
siispenitidii  of  operntlonB.  I/Ce's  defiances 
were  growing  stronger  every  lionr,  while 
Meaile'H  ttlrenglh  watt  diminirihing.  His 
rations  were  nearly  e\hanHte<l,  and  his 
snpply-trains  were  lieyond  the  Rapidun. 
To  iittcmjit  to  bring  them  over  might  ex- 
pose thcin  to  disaster,  for  winter  was  at 


between   that  stream  and   the  Bappahan- 

Uiner,  jAMt:ij  U.,  military  ollieer;  burn 
ill  New  Kiiglaiid  in  l»l!);  graduated  ut  the 
University  of  Ediuburgh ;  later  removed 
to  Te\as.  During  the  Me.tican  \Vnr  he 
served  under  General  Taylor.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a  partner  in  the  famouH 
Tredegar  Iron  VV'orltH  in  Richmond.  Va., 
and  during  that  war  was  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  C'onfederate  Navy.  I.atcr  he 
invented  a  high -pressure  engine,  but  it 
did  not  prove  a  linancial  auceess.  He  died 
in  Milford,  0.,  May  28,  1001. 

Uingoes,  tlie  Algonquian  name  for  the 
Indiana  of  the  Five  Nations  or  Iroquois, 
especially  of  the  Mohawk  tribe. 

Hinisink,  Dksolation  of.  On  the  night 
of  .July  10.  1770,  Joseph  llrant,  the  Mo- 
hawk chief,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Imtiane 
and  twenty-seven  Tories  disguised  as  sav- 
ages, stole  upon  the  litlle  town  of  Mini- 
sink,  Oranjie  co.,  N.  Y.,  which  was  wholly 
unproteeteil,  and,  lie  fore  the  people  were 
aroused  from   their   slumbers,  set  on  fire 


band  and  rain  might  suddenly  swell   the  several   houses.      The   inhabitants   fled   to 

streams     and      make     them     impassable,  the  mountains.    Their  smnll  stoekadc  fort, 

Mende    llierefnre   determined    to    sacrifice  mill,   and   twelve   houses   and   barns   were 

liimsetf.    if    necessary,    rather    than    his  burned;    their    orchards    and    plantations 

nrmy.     He  iih.indoned   the  enterprise,  re-  were  laid  waste;  their  ealtle  were  driven 

crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  went  into  win-  away,  and  booty  of  every  kind  was  borne 

ler  quarters  on   his  old  camping- ground  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  where  the 
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chief  had  left  the  main  body  of  his  war-  SulIivan'H  men.   who,  a   few  weeks  after- 

riors.      Several    of    the    inhabitantB   were  wards,  desolated  the  beautiful  land  of  the 

killed,  and  some  were  made  prisoners.  Cajugas  anil  Senecas.     In   1822   the  cili- 

When    news    of    this    invasion    reached  lens  of  Orange  county  collected  the  bones 

Goshen,   Dr.  Tusten,   colonel   of  the  local  of  the  Hlain,  and  caused  them  to  be  buried 

militia,  ordered  the  oHicers  of  his  regiment  near  the  centre  of  the  green  at  the  foot 

to   meet   him   at   Minisink   the   next  da^,  of  the  main  street  of  the  villoRC  of  Goshen, 

with   as   manj   volunteers   aa   they   could  There  was  a   great   multituite  of  citizens 

muster.      They    promptly   reaponded,    and  present.    Over  their  remains  a  new  marble 

140  hardy  men  were  gathered  around  Tub-  monument  wns  creeled  tlic  Ranie  year,  the 

ten  the  next  morning,  many  of  them  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  General 

most  respected  citiiens.    They  pursued  the  Uathorn,  then  over   eighty  years  ot  age, 

invaders,    under    Colonel    Hathorn,    who  and  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  masaacrc. 

joined  Tusten  with  a. small  reinforcement.  The   monument   liears   the   QAmes   of   the 

■nd,  being  senior  oRicer,  took  chief  com-  slain. 

nisnd.  ^e  more  prudent  ofticera  coun-  Xinnesota,  State  of.  The  first  Eu- 
selled  against  pursuit  when  the  great  ropeans  who  trod  its  soil  were  two  llugue- 
number  of  Indians  at  Brant's  command  be-  nota,  Sieur  Groselliers  and  Sieur  KadiHxon, 
came  known.  But  hot-heads  ruled,  and  who,  in  search  of  a  northwest  imHua)^  In 
the  expedition  soon  became  involved  in  a  Cliina,  passed  through  this  region  in  tU.'il). 
deaperate  fight  with  the  Indians  on  July  Returning  to  Montreal  in  lOriO  with  aixly 
22.  The  Indians  pressed  upon  the  white  canoes  laden  with  skins,  tliey  excited 
people  on  every  aide,  until  they  were  others  to  go  in  search  of  ])eltriea,  and  this 
hemmed  within  the  circumference  of  one  waa  the  beginning  of  the  French  fur- 
acre,  on  a  rocky  hill  that  sloped  on  all  trade  which  afterwards  interfered  with 
sides.  The  connict  began  at  U  A.M.,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  To  secure  this 
lasted  till  sunset.  Into  that  hollow  square  trade,  which  the  Knglish  were  grasping, 
the  Indians  broke.  The  survivors  of  the  Daniel  Greysolon  du  Luth,  a  native  of 
condict  attempted  lo  Lyons,  left  Queliec  in  September,  1078, 
escape.  Behind  a  with  twenty  men,  and  entered  Minnesota, 
ledge  of  rocks  Dr.  The  next  year  Father  Hennepin  and  two 
Tusten  had  been  olhers.  who  were  a  part  of  La  Salle's  ex- 
dressing  the  wounds  pcdition,  penetrated  the  country  far  alrave 
■      I  the   falls  of  St.   Anthony.     The  territory 


all  day.  When  the  ■ 
retreat  begun  he  hod  : 
fieventeen  under   his    i 

he  IndiaT 
fell  upon  these  wil 
fury,   and   all,   with 


}  formally  taken   possess  ton  of   in 

ne  of  the   French  monarch,  by  I'errot 

ind   his  aasoeiatea,  in   1680.     They  built 

a  fort  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pepin; 

and   U-  Seur  built  another  fort,  in   1805, 

island  in  the  Missisaippi.  just  l>e- 

diictor,      were    low  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  af- 

slain.    The  (lower  of    ter  which  the  fur-traders  flocked  into  that 

the   youth   and   ma-    region.     In  17(13,  Jonathafl  Carver  visited 

turemanhoodof  that    Minnesota  and  published  a  description  of 

region  had  perished,    the  country.    In  1800,  a  part  of  Minnesota 

lying    west    of    the    Mississippi 

was  included  in  the  Territory  of 

Indiana. 

The  purchase  ot  lymiaiana,  in 

1803.  t;ave  the  United  Slnles  pos- 

-   session  of  the  whole  countrv  west 

of  the  Mississippi,   and   in   1810 

Congress  passed  n  law  excluding 

The  event  made  thirty-three  widows  in    foreigners    from    the    fur-trado    in     that 

the     congregation     of     the     Presbyterian    rt^on.      Fort     Rnclling    was     built    and 

church   at   Goshen.     It  gave  lirmneBB   to    garrisoned  in  ISlfl,  and  active  trade  with 
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tbe  Indians  was  earned  on  there  In  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  (1857)  the 
1»20  that  region  wa-i  p>;plore(I  bj  u  party  number  uas  noOOO  In  1851  the  Sioux 
under  Gen  Lewis  Cass  and  by  Major  cided  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
in  Minnesota  In  ISjT  application  was 
nude  by  the  people  for  the  adousBion  of 
Minnesota  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
Tina  was  effected  May  11  1858  Mm 
nesota  furnished  to  the  Nalionnl  army 
and  naiy  during;  the  (.ml  War  25  014 
soldiers  The  population  in  1800  a 
little  more  than  fitly  veara  after  the 
first  settlement  nas  1  301  820  in  1900, 
1  7>1T)4 

The   people  of   the   State   * 
to    the    old    flag    in    IHfil 
governor    Ale\andpr   Rain  hi 
latiire   that   assembled   Jar 
leries   of   lojai   reBOliitiont 


(   faithful 

■V       The   legiB 

2  It   passed  a 

I   «hKh  se- 

ptnlntion    and 

"T.TK  HEiL  or  m^xi-*!!.  the    acts    of    the    South    Carolinians    in 

( harleston  Harbor  as  treaional  !e  and 
liOng  in  1B2]  A  third  exploring  party  said  that  the  fiiU  stren„'th  of  the  national 
went  there  in  1812  led  by  Henry  It  authority  under  the  national  flag  should  be 
Schoolcraft  who  discovered  the  main  put  forth  It  Rave  assurance  that  the  pea- 
source  ot  the  Mississippi  River  In  1817  pie  of  Minnesota  vionld  never  consent  to 
some  lumbering  operations  began  in  Minne     the  obstructioa  of  the  free  navigation  of 


Bota.  upon  the  St.  Croix  River.    The  town  the  Mississippi  River  "  from  its  source  to 

of  St.  I'aut  was  founded  in   1842,  and  in  its  mouth  by  any  power  hostile  to  the  fed- 

1849  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  ere-  eral  government," 

ated.    At  that  time  one-half  the  lands  in-  At  midsummer,  in  1802,  Little  Crow,  k 

eluded   in   the  Territory  belonged   to   the  saintly  lookinjf  savage  in  civilized  costume, 

Indians,   and    the   white   population    was  leader  of   Sioux   warriors,  began   war   on 

less   than    5,000.      Emigrants   flocked    in.  the    white    people,    and    in    August    and 
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September  butt^hered  inhabifniita  at  llirrc  stiitlrrod   tlitni   ainoni;   (li<?   » iliU   of    tlie 
points  in  Minne»otn.  and  at  [losts  beyimd  paftpvn  Blopcs  of  the  spiirf  cif  (he  Roiky 
the  boundary  of  tlip  State.     For  nine  days  AIi>iinlainH.     An  oiitlircak  b.v  Die  Pillager 
the   Sioux    besieged    Fort   Kidgely.      Fort  band  of  (,'bip|H'H'aH  at  I.ei-eli  Lake  oceurrcd 
Abercrombie  was  also  bcnieged.  nnd  twice  in  October,  IHDS,  because  of  eiuilinueil  im- 
aasaultcd;  and  in  that  region  the  Indiana  positions  by  the  wliites:  but  it  was  qiiick- 
umrdered    aliout    500    white    inhahitants,  ly  supprens*^  by  a  detachment  of  tbf  re^'u- 
niostly    defenceless    women    and    children,  lar   army.      See   L'mted   IStates,   Minne- 
Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley  was  sent  with   a  body  bota,  in" vol.  ix. 
of  militia   to  crush   the  Indian)>.     He  at- 
tacked a  large  torec  under  Little  Crow  at  tkbritorlal  goveknurs. 
Wood  Lake,  and  drove  them  into  Diikula,  ^u.  itBiiiiH'r.ariVDi;^)l>^iuj>..u|i|x>mii>J  Aj.rii  :>,  l>j<t 
moking    500    ot    their    nuinN'r    primncrs.  Sllll'l'vXT' "'"""""■""       "      ""''''*'  J*;?^ 

Tried  by  court-martial,  300  of  them  were  * 

sentenced    to   be   hanged.      The    ]*reside>,t  ^^''^  GOVERNURS. 

interfered,   and   only   thirty-seven    of    (he   Hiinry  n.  PMsy oieri«!   imt 

worst   oiTenderH    were   executed,    Feb.    2S,  HtnTrA^s^rt'"*^'"  ""•"■■■       ..        ""'ja\<i'  isu 

18(13.     The  ■■  Siou.t   War"  was  not  ended  Biepb en  Miller.'.'.* '.'.'. V.'.'.'V.'       ■_•        .'.'.'.'.ikI'.  jmj 

until  the  summer  of   1803.  when  General  H»Mc"Au«m,"'""     '■''!!.'.'       "        .'!;'„s'"J' isw 

Pope  look  ccmmond  of  that  department,  Cmiim:iBK.  riavii,      ■■  ....      ■■       .....s-r.'.  inna 

jiicketed  the  line  of  settlements  in  the  far  j^ji'uiV  'n'ii,ta^il      "  —       ■■        —  Nuv    i»8l 

Northwest   with   2,000   poldiers,   and   took  Aodrew  it  KtGill,       ■■'.'.'.'.       ■•        "Inui-,  ^  ism 

vigorous  meoaures  to  disperse  the  hostile  Knuw'xeUno'"""'  '"  ...^"^""'"^■'".   ' Jan't  i^ 

bands.     Generals  Sibley  and  Siillv  moved  DiTid  u.  Ciougb ,    "      ''    ...Jan.  »i,  lg» 

against   them   in   June',    1803,   foueht   the  J;^°ii'R''-v;;sanV ••      "    '  "■jilS:?' ISni 

ludians   at   dilTerent    places,    and    finally  JcJm  a.  jobu*i'u. ..■.■.■,■.■.■.::    ■■       ■    ::::J.ii.K  ifi« 
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side   with   N.   E.,   and   on   the  other   side 

with  Xlld,  VId,  and  llld,"  according  to 

tlie  value  of  each  piece.    ThcBe  coins  were 

lo   he   of    the   fineness   o(   "  new   sterling 

IBUtt    Klg''Bli  money,"  and  every  shilling  was  to 

"  weigh    three    penny    Troy    weight,    and 

jj^j    lessor    pceceg    proportionably."      It    was 

isra    found,  as  soon  na  they  were  in  circulation, 

1^'    that,  owing  to  the  excessive  plainncBa  of 

19W   their  finish,  they  were  exposed  to  "  waah- 

1I9I    '"ff  """^  clipping."     To  remedy  this  evil, 

—    the  General  Court,  on  Oct.  !)  of  the  same 

,r,  ordered  a.  new  die,  and  required  that 


Uinot,  George  Richards,  jurist;  born  "henceforth    both    shillings    and    smaller 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1758;  graduated  peeces  shall  have  a  double  ring  on  either 

at   Harvard   College   in    1778;    began   law  side,    with    this    inscription:     Massachu- 

practice  in  Boston;  become  probate  judge  setls,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  on  the  one 

for  Suffolk  county  in  1792;  and  wan  secrc-  side,  and  New   England   nnd   the  date  of 

tary  of  the  convention  which  adopted  the  the  year  on   the  other  side."     In   1662  a 

national    Constitution,      His    publications  two-penny  piece  was  added  to  the  s 


I   mint  existed   thirty- four   years,   but 
coins  issued  have  only  the  dates  1652 


include  Eulogy  on  Waahington;  History  of  ' 
the  Insurrection  in  ilasaackugttts  in  11S6 ; 
and  Continuation  of  the  iHulckinson's) 
History  of  Massarkusetta  Bay  from  the 
Year  lliH,  Kith  tin  Introductory  Bketch 
of  Events  from  its  Oritiinal  Bettlemenl. 
He  died  in  Boston.  Mass..  Jan.  2,  1H02. 

Hint,  First  American.  The  earliest 
colonial  coinage  was  in  Massachusetts,  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  General 
Court,  passed  May  27,  1(>32,  which  estab-  '""  "''"  '""  """"■'■'■■ 

lislied  a  "  mint  -  house "  at   Boston.     The    and   10G2,   the  original   dies   haiing  done 
order  required   the  coinage  of  "  12-pence.    aervica     throughout     the     whole     period 
G-pence,   and   3-pence   peeces,   which   shall    as   "  pine  tree    shillings  '      Sec   Loinaqx; 
be  for  forme  flatt,  and  stamped  on  one    CuBEKNcr,  UaiTKD  States  Mint 
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Hinty,  ItoBEKT  Horatio  Geoiuik,   niHi-  feeling    between    the    United    States    and 

lary   uliiivr;    burn   in   County   Muyo,   Ire-  l>pain,  and  the  jiiovrrnnient  oHiecrs  averl- 

Innd,  Dee.  4,   IKIil;   served  in  the  llritiBli  ed  tlieir  e.ves  frum  Miranda's  dttinga.     His 

army    from    134U    tu    lHj'i;    removed    to  preparations     fur     the     expedition     were 

Michigan;  and  wan  nmde  lieulenanl-culonel  niade  at  New   Vurk,  while   lie   resided  at 

of  the  3d  Miclii^an  Cavalry  in   1R>!I.     He  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  on  intimate 

dtHtinguislied    himself    in    buttles    in    tlie  soelal    reintinnH   with   President   JefTeriiO 


West  and  Sir- 
Chickamnn;;!! 
paign,  niidin^ 
*  jiri 


[i  Kil 


I    bri-adi.T-gen 


e  Itiver,  and  Seeretary  Madison.     He  chartered  the 

til   tani-  ship  Ltaniiir  at  Xew  York,  and  she  Aaileil 

icurgia:  from    thai    piirt    (February)     uith    arnia 

f  voinn-  and  abinit   li.'iO   men.     He   w:is   joineil    liy 

Hie  war  other    vessels.      Tbc    e.\pe,iitlon     reaehe<l 


l«eri>  in  IH<i4 ;  and  a 

was  brevetted  tnajor-generul.  CuraeHS  in  Nifety.  and,   uilli   llie  lielp  of 

Minult,  I'tntii.  eolonisl;  iK.rn  in  Wesel,  Hic  Knglisli  in  (imt  <|iiarler,  Miranda  lo-ik 

Germanv.  alHint  l.'iHO;  appointiil  director,  ])imBessii>n  of   two  or  tbrw  tcuvns  on   tlie 

or   governor,   of   New    Netherland.    liVlT^  toast.    Tiic  pi-ople  would  not  lislrn  to  bin 

31;    entered    the   Hervice   of   the    Mweilisb  olTcrs  of  lilH'rtv,     'I'lie  Spaniards  tajitnred 

Weft    [ndia    Company    in     lli:i:i:     led    a  two  tran>^p<>rlN   uitb   :ilx>iil   >.|\lv  Ameri- 

body  of  selUers  to  Nbw   Kwkde.n    (</.  r.)  cans,  and  Uie  e\].»lili..n  eiidvd   in   failure 

in    l(i;l7.      He   dii-d    in    Fort   Christiania,  almnl  Ihreu  nionllis  afl.T  llie  I..nnil.-r  left 

Del.,  in  KHI.  Xew    York.      .Miranda    .■-lapnl    lo   Cartha- 

Mlnute-men.     In  Novenilier,   1774.  the  gena,  when   Holivar  deliver.-il   him  to  the 

Provincial  ConKrc^s  of  Massaelin.fMs  an-  Spaniards,   who   eoiilinc.l    him    in    a   dun- 

thorized  tlie  enrolment  of   U.rnnj  men   in  ^mn    in    Cadiz    till    liis   death,   July    14, 

the  province,  wlio  ijboulil  Ih'   prejiared   to  1HI6. 

take  the  field  at  »  niiniitii's  warning'.    Dea-  Mischianza,  Till':.     Itefure  Sir  William 

cons  of  ehnrelies,  and  even  [ustora,  beeame  Howe's  departure  from  Philadelphia,  May 

euptains  of  companies,  and  niat;iKtrateB  led  24,  177.S.  he  and  hijs  brother,  the  admiral, 

the  people.    This  army  was,  from  the  con-  were  honored   by  a  yrand   eonijilimentary 

ditions  of  its  enlistment,  ealled  "Minute-  entertainment,   "tlie   most   splendid,"   the 

men."     There  were   similar  orKani/ations  aeconiplished   Major   Audri-   wrote,   "ever 
in  other  colonies,  especially  in  Virginia. 

HlrandA,  Francisco,  military  olll- 
cer;  born  in  Caracas,  Venezncla,  Jnno 


nd   I 


ist,  and  tried  to  free  Sjiaiiish- Ameri- 
can colonies  frum  the  S|ianish  yoke, 
preHenlin)::  his  projects  tu  various  ¥.u- 
.  ropean  coiirls.  In  the  Frencli  llev- 
olution  he  mipiired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  u  military  leader,  esjiecially 
tn.  and  be- 


il  of  d 


Twic 


»  exiH.lle.1  fro 


gero 

About  the  beginning  of  IHflG  he 
was  again  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpise  of  filling  <mt  an  e\|H'di- 
tion  having  for  its  object  the  rev- 
olutioniiting  of  the  ^imnish  province 
of  Caracas,  whieb  now  const  itutcB 
the  republic  of  Venei^uclu.  At  that 
time  there  was  much   irritation  of 
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given  by  an  army  to  their  commander."  It  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
was  given  at  the  Wharton  Mansion  and  the  former.  Wood's  division  of  Granger's 
lawns  on  the  present  Fifth  Street.  Andr6  corps  led  the  left,  and  Sheridan's  the 
was  the  chief  inventor  of  the  pageant,  right.  General  Palmer  supported  Gran- 
which  was  called,  in  the  Italian  tongue,  ger's  right,  Johnson's  division  remained  in 
mischianza,  a  medley,  and  the  ticket  of  the  trenches,  and  Howard's  corps  was  in 
admission  was  designed  by  him.  It  began  reserve.  The  Nationals  soon  drove  the 
with  a  grand  regatta  on  the  Delaware,  in  Confederates  from  Orchard  Knob  by  a  vig- 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  orous  charge,  carrying  the  rifle-pits  on 
and  accompanied  by  martial  music  and  that  eminence  and  taking  200  prisoners, 
the  flutter  of  banners.  This  over,  the  Wood  immediately  intrenched;  Howard 
scene  changed  to  a  tournament  on  Whar-  moved  up  and  took  position  on  the  left, 
ton's  lawn,  in  which  young  ladies  of  Tory  and  Bridge's  (Illinois)  battery  was  placed 
families  in  Philadelphia  joined  in  a  spec-  in  position  on  the  crest.  Bragg  had 
tacle  imitating  the  noted  military  pas-  been  fatally  outgeneralled.  To  get  Sher- 
timos  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were  man's  troops  across  the  Tennessee  with- 
knights  and  ladies,  a  queen  of  beauty,  out  discovery.  Hooker  was  ordered  to 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  scene  of  divert  the  attention  of  the  Confederates 
ancient  chivalry.  Then  there  was  a  grand  by  an  attack  on  Bragg's  left  on  Lookout 
ball  and  supper  in  a  temporary  hall,  deco-  Mountain  (7.  v.).  The  troops  had  all 
rated  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Andr6,  with  crossed  before  noon  of  the  24th,  and  pro- 
painted  scenery,  and  with  evergreens,  lus-  cecded  to  attack  the  Confederates  on  the 
trous  mirrors,  and  a  host  of  chandeliers,  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
The  entertainment  was  concluded  by  a  secured  an  important  point.  The  night 
giand  display  of  fireworks.  It  was  an  ap-  of  the  24th  was  spent  in  important  prep- 
propriate  closing  of  a  round  of  dissipation  arations  for  battle  the  next  day.  Bragg 
in  which  the  British  army  had  indulged  in  drew  all  his  troops  across  Chattanooga 
Philadelphia  for  six  months,  where  profli-  Creek  and  concentrated  them  on  Mission- 
gacy  among  the  oflioers  became  so  conspic-  ary  Ridge  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
uous  that  many  of  the  Tory  families  who  IFooker  moved  down  to  the  Chattanooga 
had  welcomed  the  invaders  had  prayed  for  Valley  from  I»okout  Mountain,  and,  in 
their  departure.  the  afternoon,  drove  the  Confederates  out 
Missionary  Bidge,  Battt.e  op.  Gen.  of  Ross's  Gap,  capturing  a  large  quanti- 
W.  T.  Sherman  was  lying,  with  his  corps,  t}'  of  artillery,  small-arms,  ammunition, 
along  the  line  of  the  Big  Black  River,  in  wagons,  and  stores.  He  then  attempted  to 
Mississippi,  when  General  Grant  called  clear  the  ridge  of  Confederates,  but  found 
him,  Sept.  22,  1863,  and  a  greater  portion  them  strongly  fortified  behind  the  in- 
of  his  command  to  Chattanooga.  Sherman  trenchments  cast  up  there  by  Thomas  at 
fought  his  way  eastward.  He  crossed  the  the  time  of  the  battle  of  CniCKAMAUOA 
Tennessee  River  to  the  north  side,  at  East-  (</.  v.).  Osterhaus  was  leading  the  Na- 
port  (Nov.  1),  under  cover  of  gunboats,  tionals  parallel  with  the  ridge  on  its 
and,  pushing  on,  reported  to  Grant  in  per-  eastern  side,  while  Cruft  was  ordered  to 
son  on  Nov.  15.  Sherman's  corps  was  then  move  along  its  crest,  and  Geary,  with  the 
in  command  of  Gen.  Frank  Blair,  and,  on  batteries,  marched  up  the  valley  on  the 
the  afternoon  of  Nov.  23,  it  was  ready  to  western  side. 

cross  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga,  on  This  dangerous  movement  in  the  valley 

a  pontoon  bridge  which  it  had  stealthily  Bragg's    skirmishers   attempted   to   meet, 

brought  with  them,  at  the  moment  when  but  were  driven  back  upon  their  main  line 

General  Thomas  was  moving  the  centre  of  by  a  part  of  Cruft's  forces.     Meanwhile, 

the  Nationals  towards  the  Confederates  on  the  remainder  of  Cruft's  column  formed 

Missionary    Ridge,   to   ascertain   whether  in  battle-line,  and  moving  at  a  charging 

Bragg  was  preparing  to  flee  or  to  fight,  pace,    steadily    pushed    the    Confederates 

He  was  ready  for  the  latter  act.     When  back,  their  front  line,  under  General  Stew- 

Tliomas  moved,  the  heavy  guns  at  Fort  art,  retreating,  while  fighting,  upon  the 

Wood,  Chattanooga,  played  upon  Mission-  second   line,    under   General    Bate,    while 

ary  Ridge  and  Orchard  Knob,  a  lower  hill  Geary  and  Osterhaus  were  pouring  mur- 
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derouB  fires  upon  their  Hanks.  So  the  tional  centre.  The  divieions  of  Wood, 
balf-rimning  fight  continued  until  near  Uaird,  Sheridan,  and  Johnson  moved 
sunset,  when  the  Confederates  broke  into  sleadi);  forward.  They  created  such  a 
confusion  and  lied,  and  fully  2,000  of  them  panic  among  the  occupants  of  Ihe  rifle- 
were  made  prisonera.  Hooker's  victory  pits  at  the  Itase  of  the  ridge  that  they 
in  that  part  of  the  field  was  complete  at  fled  in  Rrent  haste  towards  the  crest, 
twilight.  The  Xatiimals  stopped  but  for  a  uuinient 
Aleauwhile,  Sherman  had  been  busy  to  reform,  when,  by  an  irresistible  im- 
clearing  the  ridge  at  the  other  extrenuLy  pulse,    the    troops,    without   orders    from 


of  the  battle-line,  where  Hardee  was  in 
command.  Hia  order  of  battle  was  similar 
to  that  of  Hooker,  and  his  troops  were 
roused  at  sunrise.  The  ground  to  be 
traversed  was  very  ditritult;  instead  of 
a  continuous  ridge,  it  was  a  chain  of 
billa,  each  wooded  and  fortified.  (Jcneral 
Corse  led  the  way.  Having  pained  the 
second  crest  from  his  point  of  departure. 
Corse,  in  moving  forward,  had  a  severe 
hand-to-hand  struggle  for  an  hour,  hut 
could  not  carry  the  works,  nor  could  the 
Confederates  repulse  him.  At  the  same 
time,  Gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith  and  Colonel 
Loomia  were  advancing  on  both  sides  of 
the  ridge,  fighting  their  way  to  the  Con- 
federate flanks.  Up  to  3  p.ii.  Sherman 
had  not  been  able  to  gain  much  advantaf>e. 
General  Orant.  from  his  post  on  Orchard 
Knob,  had  lieen  watching  all  these  move- 
ments. Karly  in  the  afternoon  he  ordered 
General  Thomas  to  advance  with  the  Na- 


beir    eoinmundern.    began    to    follow    the 

agitives.  The  men  of  Willicb'*  and  Ha- 
en's  brigade  had  coinmciui'd  riiiining  for- 
■ard  for  security  under  Die  ri.lge.  but 
s  they  reached  it  thev  coiniucnccd  its 
acent.  Ila/.en  then  pivp  Ibe  order  "  For- 
sl^iir-lTiw 


rvbo-lv  for 


■ard  1 


I  (be  dceliv 


v.     The 
readful. 


fire  they  paswd  throu^'h 
but  the  men.  witbout  preserviMj;  lines. 
formed  into  group.",  wherever  the  ground 
gave  cover;  and  Ciiib  Hroiip.  led  by  a  color, 
sleadilv  made  its  way  up.  Their  colors 
were  often  shot  dnivn.  but  they  were  at 
once  seized  and  borne  abiu^.  The  men 
pressed  (igorousty  on,  in  the  face  of  a 
(errible  slorm  of  gra|>e  and  cnninlcr  shot 
about   thirty  grins 


rder 


volleys  of  n 


iskelrv 


■ell-fille.1  r 

Nationals   did   not   waver   for   a   moment. 
but    pressed    forward,    when    Lieutenant- 


MTBaraaippi 

Colonel   Langdon,  with  Ohio  TolunteerB,  in  movementa  connected  w  th  the  i  «ge  and 

sprang  forward  and  made  a  lodgment  on  capture  of  Vicksbi.bo  ^q    v  )      On  June 

the  hill-top,  within  500  yarda  of  Bragg's  13     1B05     Prea  dent   Johnson    appo  nted 

hcndquarters.     With  shouts  the  remainder  a  prov  e  onal  governor   (W    L.  Sharkey) 

of    the    Nationals    pushed    upward,    and 

very  speedily  the  whole  battle-line  of  the 

C'onfederates  on  Missionary  Ridge  was  in 

their  possession,  with  all  the  Confederat* 

cannon   and   ammunition.     Sherman   soon 

drove    the    Confederates    from   the    front, 

and  the  battle  ceased  at  that  end  of  the 

line.     The  divisions   of   Wood   and   Baird 

were     obstinately     resisted     until     dark, 

when,   at    the   edge   of    the    evening,    the 

Confederates    lied.     General    Breckinridge 

barely    escaped    capture.     Grant   reported 

the  Union  loss  in  the  series  of  struggles 

which    ended    in    victory    at    Missionary 

Ridge  at  5,280,  of  whom  757  were  killed 

and  33fl  missing.     Bra^ig's  Insa  waa  about 

3,000   in  killed  and   wounded  and   6,000 

made  prisoners.     The  Nationals  captured 

forty  pieces  of  artillery  and  7,000  small-  who  o   lered  an  el  et  on  of  delegates  to  a 

arms.  con  ent  on  wh  ch  met  Aug    14      By  that 

UtsalBsippl,      State      of.     The      first  convent  on   tl  e  const  t   t  on  of  the  State 

Europeans  who  traversed  this  region  were  was    so   a      ndcd   as    to   abol  sh    slavery 

De  Soto  and  his  companions.     They  made  Aug   ^1    1S«5   and  the  o  d  nance  of  aecea 

no   settlements.     La   Salle   discovered   the  s  on      as  repealed      In  October  Benjam  n 

river  in  1682,  and  took  formal  poasessicm  G    Humph  e  s  was     Icct  d  go  e  nor    an) 

of  the  country   it   watered   in    the   name  Congr  ssm  n      e  e  also     hosen      The   lat 

of  his  King.     In  ITlfl  the  French  erected  te     we      not  aim  tted  to  seats    for  Coo 

a  fort  on  the  site  of  Natchez.  The  colonies  g    ss  had     ts  o    n   plan   fo     reo  gan  z  ng 

planted  there  grew  slowly  until  New  Or-  the  Ln  on      Hy  that  plan  M  ss  ss  pp    and 

leans  was   foundc<l,  when  many  settlers  A  kansas    eon  1 1  ted    one    m  I  tary   dis- 

were  attracted  to  the  Mississippi   River;  tret   and  n   1  tary    ule  took  the  place  of 

but     hostile     Indiana     aupprcssed     rapid  c  v  1  go  ernment     Farly   n  January    1868 

growth,   and    it  was   not  until   after   the  a   conve  ton   nsaen  1  led   to   alopt   a   con 

creation   of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  st  tut  on    and   remaned     n   sess  on   until 

April    7,    1708,    that   the    population    be-  May    18      Gen     \DEtiiERT    Amls    (7    o  ) 

eame   numerous.     The   boundaries   of   the  was  appo  nted  go  erno     June  16     n  place 

Territory  at  first  included  all  of  Alabama  of  Co  e  no     H  mphreys    and    at  an  ele*- 

north    of    the    31st    parallel.       In    1917  tion   held    fune   23    the   con  t  t   t  on   was 

Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union  rejeeted      On    Apr  1    10      1880     Congiew 

as    a    State.       A    new    constitution    was  autho     ed   the   Pres  dent   to   subm  t   the 

adopted  in  1832.     In  November,  1860,  the  constitution  agam  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 

legialature,  in  extraordinary  session,  pro-  pie,  with  such  clauses  separate  as  he  might 

vided  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  ft  eon-  deera   proper.      The   constitution   was   al- 

vention   to   be   held   on   Jan.   7,   1S61,   to  most  unanimously  ratified  at  an  election 

consider    the   subject   of   secession.     That  in  November.     Objectionable  clauses,  such 

convention  passed  sn  ordinance  of  seces-  as  those  disfranchising  and  disqualifying 

sion  on  the  0th,  and,  on  March  30.  rati-  persons  who  had  taken   part  against  the 

fied   the   constitution   of   the   Confederate  government  in  the  Civil  War,  being  voted 

States.  upon  separately,  were  rejected.    A  Repub- 

The  northern  portion  of  the  State  waa  lican  governor    (James   L.   Alcorn)    was 

the  theatre  of  military  operations  in  1862,  elected.     In  January,  1870,  the  legislature 

but  the  most  important  ones  were  in  1863,  ratified    the    Fourteenth    and    Fifteenth 
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Name. 


amendments  to  the  national  Constitution. 
By  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  23,  1870,  Missis- 
sippi was  readmitted  into  the  Union,  and  .         .... 

■«.        ,,-^,  .,  '.         JameH  I.usk  Alcorn 

on    March    10    Governor    Alcorn    was    m-    Henry  R.  ivase 

augurated,    and    the    civil    authority    as-  Bl«nchoK^Bnicp(rolored 

^     ,        •    i^r    1  A      1       T>         I   A-  •       I''iciui  Q.  C.  lAraar 

sumed    rightful    control.     Population    in  jamesZ  George 


UNITED  STATE.S  SKSATOBS^CtmHnued. 


1890,    1,289,600;    in    1900,    1,551,270.      See    Kdward  c  WaUhall 
United  States,  ^Iississippi,  in  vol.  ix. 


TERRITORIAL    GOVERNORS. 


Will  Van  Am»>erg  Sullivan 

Hernando  De  Soto  Money 

ADselra  J.  Mcl^urin 


No.  of  CoTignmt. 

MtTVn 

42d    to    44th 

1871    to 

1877 

43d 

1874 

44  th  to  4f>th 

187.'J    to 

1881 

4.')th    "   i8th 

1877    *» 

18«.«5 

47lh    »'   Mth 

1881     " 

1897 

49th   *'   53d 

1886    " 

1H94 

KM     "   Mth 

1894     " 

1895 

SSth    «'   67th 

1898     " 

1901 

54th    " 

1897     *• 

57th    "   

1901     " 

WInthrop  SirRonl appointed May  10,  1798 

Wilham  C.  C.  ClitilKinn' "        July  10,  1801 

Robert  Will lamH *•        1804      Tniiv 

David  Holniea "        March,  1809    *^"""' 


Mississippi     Company.       See     Law, 


STATE   GOVERNORS. 


(I 


1831 


David  Holmes term  begins    Nov.  1817 

George  Poiudexlor " 

Waller  I/cake •' 

Lieut. -Gov.  Gerard  C.  Rrundon  . .      acting 

David  Holmes term  begins 

Gerard  C.  Brandon *• 

Abram  M.  .Scott " 

Lieut. -Gov.  Fountain  Winston...      acting 

Hiram  <>   Runnels tcrrn  begins 

Charles  Lynch ** 

Alexander  (t    MrNutt,  Democrat 
Tilgham  M  Tucker,  " 

Albert  G    Bn»wn,  " 

Joseph  W.  Matthews,  " 

John  A   Quitman, 


Mississippi      Biver.       Indian      name 

Miche-sepe,   meaning   '*  Great   Water,"   or 

1819    "Father  of  Waters";  was  first  discovered 

1826    ^^  Europeans  with  De  Soto,  in  June,  1541, 

not  far  from  the  site  of  Helena,  Ark.,  it  is 

}J^J    8up{)osed.     De  Soto  died  on  its  banks.     A 


it 

(t 
(t 


ti 


1833  London  physician  named  Coxe  purchased 

•^f"'  }^  the  old  patent  for  Carolina  granted  to  Sir 

1838  Rol>ert  Heath    (see  North  Carolina)    in 

1844  ^^^^»  ^^^  P^^  forward  pretensions  to  the 

**    1848  mouth     of    the    Mississippi,     which     two 

,  .     .         ,  «.»    o      .       .       17  ."o  J2??  armed    English    vessels   were   sent   to    ex- 

Jolin  Isajic  Guion.  pres.  of  the  Senate, arling,  Feb.  3,  1851        ,  ,_  ^     .,,  i      .  ,      ■«,.      . 

James  wh  tcfleid.    "       "        "  '*    Nov  '25,    "  plore.     Bienville,  exploring  the  Mississippi 

Vl°'*^'^w^'r^''' ^'"'"" term  begins    Jan.  18.52  at  a  point  some  50  miles  from  its  mouth, 

JohnJ   Mrltae ''  "      1864  ^     ^i  .  ,  ^     ^,         , 

William  McWiiiie '*      Nov.  16, 1857  unexpectedly    encountered    one    of    Coxes 

John  J^  PettuM.  ik.m<K-.rai ••  Jan.  1860  vessels  coming  up.     Assured  that  this  was 

Jiicotj  Th«.mi)«on ♦'  •'     1862  .    xi        -»r-      -      •       •     i     ^  i  a  * 

Charles  Clarke "  "    1864  not  the  Mississippi,  but  a  dependency  of 

w.  I.  Sharkey,  provisional appointeii  Juno  13, 1865  Canada,  already  occupied  bv  the  French, 

Benjamin  G.  HuMii'lireys term  begins  (VI.  10,     '*  -i       ,,       ,.   ,  "^  i        ^       *     i      i        .  1 

Gen.  AdciiMjrt  Anie.^. provisional,  :.pi»*>'«'i«d  June  15, 1«6H  the  English  commander  turned  about  and 

James  L  Alcorn,  Kepubh. an.... i»mi  iM-Kins    Jan.  1870  i^.ft   the   rivcr ;    and    that    point   has   ever 

l»  /J   Powers       ariinij  Mcc      *' 

Adeiijeri  Ames,  Kepubi'ican! !*.!.'. term  iM.gin«    Jan.' 1874  since  l>ecn  kiiown  as  *' the  English  Turn." 

JohnM.sione a.  i,„g.  M.,rch -^  1870  In    1(573   Jolict   and   Marquette  descended 

Robert  I>o  wry  term  begins     Jan.  1882  ...  .  •    ^         •/.  •       ^,  i         , 

John  M.Stone •  •*    iHW)  the   river   to   a   point   within   three   days 

A.  J.  Mcl.aurin 

A.  H.  I/onginm 

James  K.  Vardaman 
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Robert  H   Adams 

George  Poindexter.. ., 

John  Mlack 

Robert  J  Walker 

James  K  Tn>tter 

Thomas  H  Williams. . 

John  HendiTson.  

Joseph  W.  Chalmers. , 

Jesse  Speight , 

Jefferson  Davis , 

Henry  S.  Kooie , 

John  I.  McRie 

Stephen  Adams 

Walter  Brmike , 

Albert  <;   Mn>wn 

Jefferson  Davis 


No.  "f  (*«>nf  reM. 


15th  to  16th 

ir,th 
16th  to  iHth 
lUth  '♦  22d 
PJth  "  20th 

21  St 
21st  to  2.3d 
22d  •'  25th 
24th  "  2'Jtb 

25th 

25th 
20th  to  2Sth 

29th 
20lh  to  30th 
30lh  •'  32d 
30lh  "  32d 

32d 
32d  to  34  th 

32d 
33d  to  30lh 
35th  »•  30th 


JSm)  J^*"r"0'  o^   *ts   mouth.     Father   Hennepin 

♦'    1*J04  explored  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River  up  to   the  falls  of  St.   Anthony   in 

r«m.  IGSO,  and  in  l(iS2  La  Salle  descended  it  to 

1817  to  1820  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  took  possession  of 

1820 Vo^  1825  ^^*^  country  drained  by   it   and   its  tribu- 

1M25  "  1M32  taries   in   the  name  of   the   French   King, 

^^^iKio^^^'^  and   named   the   great   stream   River   Col- 

1830  to  I8:i0  bert.     Tn  IGIM.)  Iberville  built  Fort  Riloxi 

ISl?  M  1S2  n^ar  its  mouth,  and  in  1703  the  first  settle- 

1838  ment    of    Europeans    in    that    region    was 

,o««^^^  «  -  made  at  St.  Peter*s.  on  the  Yazoo  branch. 

1839  to   1846  ^r  rx    1  i       J  ^    •        i  ^/^o  i    ii 

1845  New  Orleans  was  laid  out  in  1708.  and  the 

1845  to  1847  building  of  levees  was  commenced  there. 
1847  "  1K51         f^   Civil   War   Time. — The   gunboats   of 

1852  Commodore  Farragut  and  the  mortar-fleet 

1852  *"  1853  ®^  Commodore  Porter  attacked  Fort  Jack- 

1854  "  1801  son,  00  miles  below  New  Orleans  (7.  r.), 

1867  -  1861  ^^  ^-^^j.j|   ^g    |g^2.     Fort  Jackson  opened 

the  conflict  bv  a  shot,  when   a  lx)mbard- 


f37th.  38lh.  30th,  40th  Tonffresses  vacant ) 
Adelbert  Amos I  4l8t   to  43d    I  1870  to  1874 

Hiram  R.  Heveis  (colored).  I        4i8t        |  1870  "  1871    ment  was  commenced  by  twenty  mortar 
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loBsels  Porter  on  the  Uamet  Lane 
directed  Uie  hung  Tins  e 
(inued  Bcveral  dujs  aasiuted  by  tlic  ),un 
lu>ats  when  peiceiving  liUle  chance  for  : 
reducing  tlic  fortx  Furragut  prepared  t 
run  by  tliom  In  the  intense  darkness  c 
the  night  oE  the  20th  liie  o(  the  gunboats 


!  free  she  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  rain  Manaamis  but  without  being 
niuLb  injured  bhe  hud  just  escaped  the 
L  a  large  Confederate  eteamer 
I  absailed  her  bhe  gave  it  a  broadside, 
which  set  it  on  fire  and  its  Bwift  de- 
atiuttion  ensued      Then  she  brought  her 

ran  up  and  destroyed  the  boom  below  the   guns   to   bear   upon   Fort   St    Philip   and 

forts     Tlie  Isationals  were  discovered   and    ailenccd  tl  at  work      Meanwhile  the  Hart 

n   heaiy   fire   from   the   forts  was  opened   ford  was  battling  with  tort  Jackson  and 

upon  them     and  t«o  hours  later  a  blaz     encountering  a  fire  raft  that  set  her  ablase, 

iiig  fire  raft  came  roanug  donn  the  river     but    the    flames   were    soon    extinguished. 

but   did   no   diinage      Night   after   night   Captain  Hell  made  his  way  up  the  channel 

these   fire  rafts   were   scut 

down       During    the    bom 

bardment  1  000  shells  fell 

within  the  fort      At  sun 

set   on    the   2Jd    Farragut 

was      prepared      for      the 

perilous    feat    of    running 

past  the  forts      The  mor 

tar  boats      keeping     their 

position   were  lo  cover  the 

adtanec  of   the   fleet      At 

2   AM     the   next   day   the 

fleet   moved       tarragut 

with  his  wooden   flagship 

Hartford    and    the     large 

ships     Richmond     and 

Brooklj/n,  that  formed  the 

first  division,  was  to  keep 

near  the  right  bank  an<l 

flght  Fort  Jaekson;  while 
Capt.  TiTEOUOBUB  Baiusy  (17.  o.)  with  the  Three  of  liis  vessels  had  passed  the  fort^ 
second  division,  composed  of  eight  giin^  when  a  fourth  was  disabled  by  a  storm  of 
boats,  was  to  keep  close  to  the  left  bank  shot,  one  of  which  pierced  her  boiler,  and 
and  flght  Fort  St.  Philip.  To  Captain  she  drifted  down  the  river.  Another  vea- 
Bel],  with  six  gunboats,  was  assigned  the  sel  recoiled,  and  yet  another,  entangled 
duty  of  attacking  the  Confederate  fleet  among  obstructions,  could  go  no  further, 
alxive  the  forts.  Keeping  in  the  ehannel,  Pefore  the  fleet  had  fairly  passed  the 
he  was  to  push  on  to  his  assigned  work  forts  the  Confederate  gnnhnats  and  rams, 
wilhout  regard  to  the  forts.  commanded  by  Captain  Mitchell,  had  at- 

These  were  silent  until  the  Oaijuqa.,  Cap-  tacked  the  National  vessels.  The  scene 
tain  Bailey's  ship,  passeil  the  boom,  when  was  then  awfully  grand.  Tlic  noise  of 
heavy  guns  were  brought  to  liear  upon  twenty  mortars  and  280  great  guns,  afloat 
She    did    not    reply   until    she    ' 


close   to  Fort   St.   Philip,   when   she  gave 
it    tremendous    broadsides    of   grape 


and  ashore,  was  terrific.  Added  to  these 
blazing  fire-rafts,  lighting  up  the 
[■ith   their   lurid   btaze.     Upon   the 


canister   a^   she    passed   by.      Pour   other    Cnyuga  (Captain  Bailey)  and  the  1- 


gimboats  were  close  in  her  wake 
tated  her  e 

ley's  division  passed  the  forts  almost 
harmed.     The  Hartford  and  her  consorts 
had  a  trnnendoiie  Btnigirle  with  Fort  Jack- 
The  Brooklfin  had  become  entangled 


(Captain  Boggs)  the  chief  wrath  of  the 
iple,  and  the  whole  of  Bai-  Confederates  seemed  to  be  directed.  These 
commanders  performed  wonders  of  valor. 
Bailey's  vessel  escaped  up  the  river  after 
having  been  struck  forty-two  times.  The 
had  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 


with  a  annken  hulk,  and  just  as  she  had   Confederate  fleet   to  assist  the   Cayuga, 
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and  delivered  her  broadsides  right  and  Ing  from  every  opening,  for  she  was  on 
left  with  destructive  elTect.  She  wag  (ire.  At  length,  giving  a  plunge  lilie  some 
linallj  attaclied  by  a  ram,  which  she  huge  monster,  she  went  hissing  to  the 
drove  ashore  in  flames,  when  Boggs,  find-  bottom  of  the  Missisaippl. 
ing  bis  own  vessel  sinliing,  let  go  her  The  river  was  well  blockaded  at  VickS' 
anchor  and  tied  her  bow  up  to  the  shore,  burg  and  Port  Hudson.  Between  these 
at  the  same  time  firing  upon  an  antago-  points  Confederate  transports  were  sup- 
DJBt.  This  WHS  kept  up  until  the  water  pljnng  the  troops  at  both  places.  It  was 
was  over  the  gun-trucks,  when  Boggs  got  determined  by  the  federal  authorities  to 
Ills  crew  on  shore.  The  Varuna  hud  destroy  them;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
driven  four  Confederate  gunbouts  ashore  ram  Queen  of  the  West  ran  by  the  bat- 
in  flames.  teriea  at  Vicksburg  before  daylight,   Feb. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  desperate  2,     1803,     destroyed     some     vessels     near 

oonflicts   of   the   war.      Within   the   space  Natchez,    ran    a    few    miles    up    the    Red 

of  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  National  Itiver,      and,      returning.      repaKHcd      the 

vessels    left    their    anchorage    the    forts  Vicksburg    batteries.      On     Feb.     10    she 

were  passed,  and  eleven  of  the  Confeder-  started  on  another  raid  down  the  river, 
ate  vessels— neorly  the  whole  of  their  fleet 
— were  destroyed.  The  National  loss  was 
thirty  killed  and  1'25  wounded.  All  of 
Farragut's  vessels — twelve  in  number — 
joined  the  Cayuga  at  quarantine  above 
the  forts,  when  the  dead  were  carried 
ashore  and  buried.  The  forts  were  sur- 
rendered, and  the  lower  Mississippi  was 
opened   as   far   as   New   Orleans. 

In   this  desperate  engagement   the  ram 
ilanaasag   ha<l   taken   a   conspicuous   part 

in  the  flotilla  fight  above  the  forts.     She  heavy  guns  sc 

was    a.    peculiar -shaped    iron-clad    vessel,  Ellet  and  bis 

with   a   powerful    iron   beak;   but   in   this  retreated  on  floating  bales  of  cotton.    The 

engagement  she  was  so  dreadfully  pound-  accompanying  gunboat    IDe  l^oto)    picked 

cd  and  shattered  by  the  shot  of  the  Na-  tlieni   up,   when   the   same   pilot   ran    her 

tional   gunboats   that   she  was   at   length  aphore,  and  the  vessel  and  coal-barge  were 

sent  adrift,  in  a  helpless  condition,  going  scuttled  and  si 


They   passed   the   batteries   at   Vicksburg, 
w(nt   up   the   Ked   River   to   the   Atchafa- 

lay  a,    captured    a    train 
and  a  quantity  of  stores 

of    army- wagons 
on  that  stream, 
mer     (the    Era) 

laden     wilb     corn     and 

Texas     soldiers. 

Captain   Elict  compelled 

the  pilot  of  the 

to  serve  the  Queen  of  the  West  in 
same  capacity,  when  he  purposely 
her  ashore  neiir  Fort  Taylor,  wliere 
>abled  her.  Captain 
abandoned   her. 


towards   Porter's 


Some   of 


The  little  Kra  was  now  Ellet's  last 
refuge.  Casting  her  corn  over- 
board (her  Tc.\an  soldiers  had 
been  paroled),  he  went  as  lightly 
and  rapidly  as  possible  down  to 
the  MissisKippi,  when  the  same 
Confederate  pilot  ran  her  ashore, 
while  four  armed  boats  were  close 
in  chase.  The  Kra  was  extricated, 
and,  going  slowly  up  the  Missis- 
Hip]ii,  met  the  powerful  National 
iron-clad  Indinnoia  coming  down 
in  a  fog.  She  rcsciied  the  Era 
from  her  pursuers  (among  which 
iqK  iixiiMtii.  was  Ihe  powerful  ram  ir<-66,  which 

had  come  out  of  Ihe  Red  River), 
these  vessels  opened  fire  upon  her:  but  and  she  reached  a  point  below  Vieks- 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  she  was  harm-  burg  in  safety.  The  Indianola  block- 
tess.  Her  pipes  were  all  twisted  and  sded  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  a  few 
riddled  by  shot,  and  her  hull  was  well  days,  and  then  ascending  the  Mississippi 
battered  and  pierced.  Smoke  was  iasu-  to  enter  the  Big  Black  River,  she  was  as- 
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sailed  near  Grand  Gulf,  at  9  p.m.,  by  pow-    White  River  r^vee  District |50,000 

erful  Confederate  gunboats   (among  them    UPPer  Yazoo  Levee  District 94.000 

the  Webb  and  the  caotured  Queen  of  the    ^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  District 150,000 

ine   Yveoo  ana  tne  capiurea  yueen  or  tne   ^pper  Tansas   Levee  District 300.000 

nest),  and  was  compelled  to  surrender.    Lower  Tansas  Levee  District 110,000 

The  Confederates  now  believed  they  had    Atchafa  Levee  District 55.000 

nothing   to    fear   between   Vicksburg   and    La  Fourche  Levee  District 28.000 

T».,*  Tj„j«^         u       *i  1  J       J    Barataria    I^evee   District 14,000 

Port  Hudson,  when  they  were  alarmed  and    Lake  Borgne  Levee  District uIsOO 

disconcerted  by  a  trick.     Admiral  Porter    Dred^res  and  dredging 400,000 

fitted  up  a  worthless  tiat-boat  in  imitation    Surveys  and  observations 40,000 

of  a  ram,  with  smoke-stacks  made  of  pork-    Cl'lSfliM^^iL.^r''^ t^'^ 

,  I  J       i.   -i.     fl     X  '  X.J.      'j.1.      Iiopeneld  Point   50,000 

barrels,  and  set  it  afloat  one  night  with-    Ashbroolc  Neck 70.000 

out  a  man  on  board.     When  the  Confed-    Lake  Providence  Revetment 75.000 

erates   discovered   it   they   believed    it   to    Kemple  Bend  Revetment 150.000 

be   a   terrible   iron-clad   monster.     As   it  ^ifeuf^f^  .'!!^.''"!'°' ! ! ! ! ! ! '. ! ! !  1 !   ^To'^ 

passed  sullenly  by  it  drew  a  tremendous    riant 75,000 

fire  from  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.     It 

seemed  to  defy  shot  and  shell.    Word  was  Tlie  Eads  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the 

quickly  sent  to  the  gunboats  below.     The  river  form  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 

Queen  of   the   West   fled   in   great   haste,  successful    triumphs   of   engineering   skill 

ITie  Indianola  was  destroyed   to  prevent  in  the  interest  of  inland  navigation  to  be 

her  being  captured  by  the  awful  ram,  and  found  anywhere. 

her  great  guns  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  The.     See  Habt, 

river.  Albert  Busiinell. 

Modem     Improvements. — It    has    been  Missouri,  State  of,  was  a  part  of  what 

oflieially  estimated  that  during  the  period  was  originally  known  as  Upper  Louisiana, 

of  1850-00  something  like  $35,000,000  was  By  the  .grant  of  I^uis   XIV.   to   Crozat, 

spent  on  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Sept.   14,  1712,  "all  the  country  drained 

that  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  this  sum  by  the  waters  emptying,  directly  or  indi- 

was  contributed  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  rectly,  into  the  Mississippi  River,"  is  in- 

localities    directly    benefited.     The    engi-  eluded  in  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.    In 

neers   of   the   Mississippi    River   commis-  northern  Louisiana  were  included  Arkan- 

sion,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,   re-  sas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraa- 

ported  in  1897  that  a  further  sum  of  about  ka.     Below  the  Missouri  the  settlements 

J(;18,000,000  would  be  required  to  complete  were  more  rapid.    In  1720  the  discovery  of 

the   work    of    construction    and    improve-  lead-mines  within  its  present  borders  drew 

ment,  after  which  the  chief  expense  would  adventurers   there.      Its   oldest   town,   St. 

be  confined  to  maintenance.     The  impor-  Genevieve,  was  founded  in   1755,  and,  by 

'>ince  of  the  river  to  navigation  and  the  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  whole 

great   damage    its    banks    have    sustained  region   passed   into  the  possession  of  the 

from   floods    (see   Inundations)    induced  English.     Already  many  of  the  Canadian 

Congress  in   1892  to  take  a  larger  share  French  had  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 

in  the  work  of  constructing  and  strength-  Mississippi.    Lands  were  liberally  granted 

ening  the  levees  than  previously,  and  to  to  the  colonists  by  the  English.    Emigrants 

thus  relieve  the  people  of  Missouri,   Aj-  from  Spain  flocked  in.     In  1775  St.  Louis, 

kansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi-  which  had  been  first  a  fur-trading  estab- 

ana.     Hence,  of  the  allotment  to  the  com-  lishment,  contained  800  inhabitants,  and 

mission,  averaging  $2,500,000  per  annum,  St.  Genevieve  about  460.    In  the  region  of 

usually    one-half,    and    sometimes    three-  Missouri  there  were  soon  stirring  events; 

fifths,  is  used  for  this  purpose.     The  fol-  for  Spain,  taking  sides  with  the  Ameri- 

lowing  apportionment  of  the  congression-  cans,  made  war  on  the  English,  and  that 

al    appropriation    of    $2,250,000    for    the  country  became  master  of  lower  Louisiana 

improvement  of  the  river  in  1900-1  gives  and   Florida.     In   1780   the  British  from 

an  idea  of  the  character  and  costliness  of  tlie  Lakes  attacked  St.  Louis,  but  the  time- 

the  work:  ly  arrival  of  CoL.  George  Rogers  Clarke 

Upper  St.  Francis  Levee  District. . .  $20,000  iq.  v.)  in  Illinois  saved  it  from  capture. 

rx)wer  St.  Francis  Levee  District. .  114,500  After  the  war  Spain  retained  Louisiana, 
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nnd  the  country  on  the  east  bank  of  the  the  Union;  and  the  {"roat  tmilj  of  the  peo- 
MisBis3ip]ii  became  the  property  of  the  pie  deprecated  the  t^iiohinns  of  the  dis- 
Uniteil  States.  American  settlers  eroaaed  loyal  politieians,  and  determined  to  stand 
the  MiHsiflsippi,  and  collisions  wilh  the  by  the  national  government.  Claiborne  F. 
Spanish  authorities  endued.  Diplomacy  Jackson  waa  inniif^rated  governor  of  Mis- 
settled  the  disputes,  and  the  navif^tion  of  souri,  Jan.  4,  1801.  In  his  message  to  the 
the  Mississippi  was  made  free  to  both  par-  legislature  he  rceommended  the  people  to 
ties.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  (q.  v.)  stand  by  their  sister  slave-labor  States  in 
iiinite  a  final  settlement.  It  was  divided  whatever  course  they  might  pursue.  He 
into  the  Territory  of  Xew  Orleans  and  the  recommended  the  eallinK  of  a  convention. 
District  of  Ijjuisiana.  The  latter  was  ad-  This  the  lej-isKiture  nulhoriipd  (Jan.  16), 
mittcd  into  the  I'nion  as  the  Slate  of  but  deereeil  that  its  action  on  the  subject 
Lonifliana  in  1813.  The  name  of  the  Dis- 
tiiet  of  Louisiana  was  changed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  at  that  time  the  population  was 
full  22,0(K).  In  1817  it  had  increased  to 
GO.OOn,  nnd  apidication  was  made  to  Con- 
gress for  permission  lo  frame  a  Slate  con- 
stitution, a  was  framed,  and  appliealinn 
was  made  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  State.  Then  eamo  the  struggle  be- 
tween (he  friends  an<l  foes  of  the  slave- 
labor  system,  which  ended  in  the  famous 
compromise  (see  Missihtri  CoMenoMisB) , 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  which 


should  l)c  submitted  to  the 
people  before  it  should  be  valid. 

The  convention  assembled  in  .lefTerson 
City,  Feb.  28.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
session  it  adjourned  to  St.  I/iuis,  where 
it  reassembled,  March  4.  with  Sterling 
Trice  as  president,  and  Samuel  A.  Ixtwe 
.18  secretary.  Price  pri)fessed  to  he  a 
Unionist,  and  so  obtained  his  election. 
He  soon  afterwards  l>eeame  one  of  the 
most  active  Confiileratc  military  leaders 
in  that  region.  I.nther  J.  Glenn,  an  ac- 
(Tcilited  commissioner  from  Heorgia, 
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t  day  of  the  sc.ision  at  St.  Louis, 
strongly  urged  Missouri  to  join  the 
'■  Soiilhern  Confederacy'';  but  it  was 
found  that  the  atmosphere  of  St.   Ijnaia, 

denial  to  the  nourishment  of  such  an  idea. 
The  population  of  that  city  wos  made  up 
largely  of   New-Knglander; 
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loyal; 


uigrar 


I    fro 


ive-labor  States,  especially  Virgiai 
mposed  the  great  body  of  the  Confed- 
ales.  Cilenn's  remarks  were  greeted  with 
sses    by    speelnloi 
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tional    party    might    lead    to    dangi^roiis  drHwiil   of   tlir   Niilioniil   troops   from   the 

strife,  the  history  of  the  cuiintry  taught  ftir(n   within   the   Ixiriicra  of   the  acceding 

(hat  theru  was  not  much  (u  Im  feiired  from  Stiites  where  there  is  danger  nf  oolliBion 

political    partii'H   in   power.       The   rc|)ort  iH-tween    Ihf   Stute   and   National   troops. 

(IosimI    with    seven    resolutions    evincing  After    Hp[iuinlinf(   dcle(;ateH   to   a   Ikirder 

attachment   to   the   Union;   declaring   the  Stut«  cunveDtioD,  and  giving  power  to  a 

C'ritlf-nden  Coinjiromise   (see  C'rittekden,  committee   to   eall   another   Bession   when 

JoiTN   Jordan)    to  bo  a  proper  basis  for  it   might   seem   necessary,   the  convention 

un  adjustment;  that  a  convention  of  tlic  adjourned    to   the    third   Monday    in    I>g- 

StalPa  to  propose  .imendments  to  the  Con-  cember. 

stilntion    would    be    useful    in    rcaloring        A    Union    convention,    which    h.id   been 

peace  and  quiet  tu  the  country:   that  an  held    in   February,    18(11,   and    adjourned, 

attempt  to  "  coerce  the  submJBsion  of  tlie  ri-aasenibled    at   JefTerson    City,   on   July 

seceding    States,    or    the    employment    of  22,  and  proceeded  to  reorRaniM  the  civil 

military   force  by  the  aecedinjj  States  to  government  of  the  State,  which  had  been 

assail     the    government    of    the     United  broken   up   by   the  flight  of  the  governor 

States,"    would    inevitably    lead    to    civil  and   other   officers   and   the   dispersion   ot 

war;  and  earnestly  entreated  the  national  the  legislature,  many  of  whom  were  now 

government  and  the  Confederates  to  "  stay  Confederate  soldiers.  By  a  vote  of  5fi  to  25 

the  arms  of  military  power."  the  convention  declared  the  various  State 

The    convention    substantially    adopted  olTices  vacant;  also  that  the  seats  of  the 

this  re[)ort,  March  19 ;  and  an  amendment  members   of   the   General   Assembly   were 

was    agreed   to    recommending   the    with-  vacant;  and  they  proceeded  to  fill  the  ex- 
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ecutive  offices  to  carry  on  a  provisional 
govemment,  and  appointed  the  Hrst  Mon- 
daj  in  Xovcmber  as  the  time  for  the 
people  to  elect  all  the  State  oflicers  and 
a  new  Assembly,  The  convention  issued 
an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
set  forth  the  dangers  tvith  which  the 
commonwealth  was  menaced  by  the  acts 
of  the  ConfpdpratPs,  and  exposed  I  he  trea- 
sonable acts  of  the  B"*"'^'""or  and  his  as- 
sociates. H.  R.  Oambte  was  appointed 
provisional  governor;  W.  P.  Hall,  lieu- 
tenant-governor; and  M.  Oliver,  secretary 
of  stale. 

On  July  31,  1861,  Thomas  C.  Reynolds, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Missouri,  issued  a 
proclamation  at  New  MidriU  at  acting 
chief-magistrate  in  the  tem[  orarv  ab 
scnce,"  he  said,  "  of  Governor  latkson  in 
which  he  declared  the  absolute  seierance 
of  Missouri  from  the  Union  Disregard 
ing  forms,"  he  said,  'and  looking  to 
realities.  I  view  any  ordimnce  for  the 
separation  from  Ibe  North  an  i  union  with 
the  Confederate  States  as  a  mere  >utuiird 
ceremony  to  give  notice  to  others  of  an 
act  already  consummated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people;  consequently  no  authority  of 
the  United  States  will  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted in  Missouri."  This  short  way  of 
transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  a  State  from  one  power  to  another  was 
followed  by  the  announcement,  in  the  same 
proclamation,  that  they  were  placed  under 


the  military  rule  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
Ihat  by  invitation  of  Governor  Jackson, 
Gen.  Gideo.i  J.  Pillow  {q.  v.),  of  Ten- 
nessee, had  already  entered  Missouri  with 
troops.  The  fugitive  governor  (Jackson) 
had  l>een  to  Richmond  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
(.'onfcderacy.  From  New  Madrid  he  pro- 
claimed, Aug.  5,  1861,  that  Missouri  was 
"  a  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  re- 
public." On  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
the  T'on  fed  prate  Congress  at  Richmond 
passed  an  act  to  "aid  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  repelling  invasion  by  the  United 
States,  and  lo  authorize  the  admission  of 
said  Slate  as  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,"  Measures  were  speed- 
ily adopted  for  the  con^iummalion  of 
the  alliance,  and  during  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  war  men  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Mis^uri  occupied  seats 
in  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Rich- 
mond, nic  old  legislature  of  Missouri 
met  at  Xcosho,  Oct.  21.  and  on  the  28th 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secpssion.  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  State  of 
Slissouri  was  adopted  Nov.  1.  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  what 
were  calkii  "defence  bonds"  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000,  payable  in  three. 

As  before  indicated,  popular  feeling  in 
Missouri  was  opposed  to  secession,  but 
the    State   authorities   favored    it.      Civil 
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war  WB,3  begun  tliere  by  the  governor   (C.  Leaviog   Boernntein   to   hold   the   rapital, 

F.  Jaekaon),  who,  on  June  12,  18(11,  issued  Lyon  followed.  June  16.     He  overtook  the 

a  call  for  the  active  service  of  SO.OOO  of  fugitives  not  far   from   Booneville.     Lyon 

the  State  militia,  "  for  the  purpose  of  r«-  landed  his  men  nr.d  attacked  the  camp  of 

pelling   invasion,   and   for   the   protection  the   Confederates,  commanded   by  Colonel 

of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  properly  of  the  Marmadukc,  of  Ihe  State  forces,  some  of 

citizens."    Gen,  Natiiamel  Lyon  (q.  v.),  whose  troops  had  made  a  citadel  of  a  brick 

in   command   of  the   Departnicnt  of   Mis-  bouse.     The   camp   was   on   an   eminence. 

Bouri,    moved    again«t    (lovernor    Jackson  Lyon   ascended   this  and   opened   a   battle 

as  soon  as  the  latter  had  raised  the  stand-  by  tiring  into  the  midst  of  the  Confeder- 

ard  of  revolt  at  JefTcrson  City.     He  sent  ates.     A     sharp     fight     ensued.     Two     of 

(July   12,   1861)   a  regiment  of  Missouri  Lyon's  shells  entered  the  brick  house  and 

volunteers,   under   COL,   Franz   Swel    (q.  drove  out  the  inmates.     Finally  the  Con- 

V. )  to  occupy  and  protect  the  Pacific  Rail-  federates     fled.       They     lost     a     battery, 

way    from    St.    l»uis    to    the    Gasconade  twenty   prisoners,    several    horses,   and   a 

River,  preparotory  to  a  movement  south-  considerable    amount    of    military   stores. 

ward  to  oppose  an  invasion  by  Gen.  Ben-  Leaving  a   company  to  hold  the  deserted 

jamin   McCulloch.   a   Texan    ranger,    who  camp,  Lj-on  pushed  on  to  Booneville.     The 

had      crossed      the      Arkansas      frontier  fugitives  scattered,  some  going  westward 

with    about    800    men,    and    was    march-  and    some    southward.     With    the    latter 

ing     on      Springfield,        Lyon      left      St.  went  Governor  Jackson.     At  Warsaw,  on 

Louis     (June     13)     with    2,000    men.    on  the  Osage,  he  was   joined    (June   20)    by 

two    steaniboBts,    for    JetTerson    City,    to  400  men  under  Colonel  O'Kane,  who  had 

drive  Jackson  and   Price  out  of  it.     The  just    captured    and    dispersed    about    the 

Missouri  troops  were  commanded  b.v  Col-  same  number  of  the  loyal  Missouri  Home 

onels  Blair  and   Boernslein,  the  regulars  Guards. 

by  Captain  Tjithrop,  and  the  arlillery  by  The  governor  and  his  followers  contin- 
Capt.   J.    Totten.     The   Confederates    fled  ued    their    flight    to    the    extreme    south- 
westward    to    a    point    near    Booneville.  western  corner  of  Missouri,  where  he  was 
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joined  by  General  Price,  when  the  whole  served.  The  loyal  people  were  alarmed. 
Confederate  force  amounted  to  full  3,000  for  they  well  knew  the  governor  would 
roen.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  J.  G.  Plains,  violate  his  pledge.  The  national  govern- 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  hurrying  raent  did  not  sanction  the  compact.  Gen- 
forward  to  join  Jackson  with  a  consider-  cral  Harney  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
able  force,  closely  pursued  by  Major  Stur-  mand,  and  on  May  21)  Lyon,  who  had 
gis,  with  a  Ixxly  of  Kansas  volunteers,  been  commissioned  (May  IG)  a  briga- 
Jackson  was  now  satisfied  that  the  whole  dior-general,  was  put  in  his  place  and 
of  northern  Missouri  was  lost  to  the  cause  made  commander  of  the  Department  of 
of  secession,  and  he  endeavored  to  concen-  Missouri.  The  purse  and  sword  of  Mis- 
trate  all  the  armed  disloyal  citizens,  with  souri  were  in  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
^IcCulloch's  men,  in  the  southwestern  part  and  he  defied  the  national  government, 
of  the  commonwealth.  Assured  by  the  as-  He  determined  to  wield  the  power  of  the 
pect  of  affairs,  and  conciliatory  and  as-  State  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy.  Final- 
suring  proclamations  from  both  (General  ly  General  Lyon  and  others  held  a  con- 
Lyon  and  Colonel  Boernstein,  the  people  ference  (June  11)  with  Governor  Jack- 
became  quieted,  and  the  loyal  State  con-  son.  He  demandtnl,  as  a  vital  condition 
vention  was  called  to  assemble  at  Jeffer-  of  pacification,  the  disbanding  of  the 
son  City  on  July  22,  18(J1.  General  Lyon  Home  Guards — loyal  citizens — through- 
remained  at  Booneville  alK)ut  a  fortnight,  out  the  State,  and  that  no  National  troops 
preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  should  be  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the  soil 
southwest.  He  then  held  military  con-  of  Missouri.  Lyon  refused  compliance, 
trol  over  the  whole  region  northward  of  and  on  the  following  day  the  governor 
the  Missouri  River,  and  on  July  1  there  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  as  before 
were  at  least  10,000  loyal  troops  in  Mis-  narrated. 

souri,  and  10,000  more  might  have  been  Strengthened  by  the  successes  of  Pope 
there  within  forty-eight  hours  from  camps  (see  Blackwater,  Battle  at  the).  Gen. 
in  neigh lioring  States.  Sigel  was  push-  Henry  W.  Hal  leek,  who  had  succeeded  to 
ing  forward  towards  the  borders  of  Kan-  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sas  and  Arkansas  to  open  the  campaign,  souri,  prepared  to  put  forth  more  vigor- 
The  capture  of  the  Confederate  troops  at  ous  efforts  to  purge  the  State  of  Confed- 
St.  Louis  (q.  v.)  produced  consternation  crates.  On  Dec.  3,  18G1,  he  declared 
among  their  friends  in  Jefferson  City,  martial  law  in  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards 
where  the  Missouri  legislature  was  in  ses-  extended  it  to  all  railroads  and  their 
sion.  A  bill  was  immediately  passefl  by  vii-inities.  Meanwhile  Price,  being  prom- 
which  the  governor  was  authorized  to  re-  ised  reinforcements  from  Arkansas,  moved 
ceive  a  loan  of  $.100,000  from  the  banks  back  to  Springfield,  where  he  concentrated 
and  to  issue  $1,000,000  in  State  bonds  for  about  12,000  men,  and  prepared  to  spend 
war  purposes.  He  was  also  authorized  to  the  winter  there.  Halleck  sent  Gen. 
purchase  arms,  and  the  whole  military  S.  R.  Curtis  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
power  of  the  State  was  placed  under  his  State.  Curtis  was  assisted  by  Generals 
control.  Meanwhile  General  Harney  had  Davis,  Sigel,  Asboth,  and  Prentiss.  They 
issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  bill  moved  in  three  columns.  Early  in  Feb- 
as  an  indirect  secession  ordinance,  and  ruary,  1862,  Price  fled  into  Kansas, 
null;  yet,  anxious  for  peace,  he  was  ready  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Curtis;  and 
to  pursue  a  conciliatory  policy.  He  en-  Halleck  wrote  to  his  government,  late  in 
tered  into  a  compact  (May  21)  with  February,  that  he  had  "purged  Mis- 
Sterlino  Price  (7.  v.),  a  general  of  the  souri,"  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Union 
State  militia,  which  had  for  its  object  the  was  "waving  in  triumph  over  the  soil  of 
securing  of  the  neutrality  of  Missouri  Arkansas."  In  accomplishing  this  work 
in  the  impending  conflict.  Price,  in  no  less  than  sixty  battles — most  of  them 
the  name  of  the  governor,  pledged  the  skirmishes — had  been  foucrht  on  Missouri 
power  of  the  State  to  the  maintenance  soil,  beginning  with  Booneville,  at  the 
of  order.  Harney,  in  the  name  of  his  middle  of  June,  1801,  and  ending  at  the 
government,  agreed  to  make  no  military  middle  of  February,  1802.  These  con- 
movements    as    long    as    order    was    pre-  flicts  resulted   in  the  loss,  to  both   par- 
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ties,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  3,106,605.    See  United  States,  Missount, 
about  11,000  men. 

Emboldened  by  the  failure  of  the  Red 
River  Expedition  {q,  v.),  the  Confed- 
erates, by  raiding  bands,  awed  the  Union- 
ists   in    Arkansas    into    inactivity,    and 

gave     General      Price     an      opportunity.  Alexander  llcXalr. term  begins.. Sept.  19,  18M 

,        .        ,1         ,  „        -     tooA       f      .  1  Iredericlc  Hates *•         Now     1824 

early    m    the    fall    of    1864,    to    invade  Abraham  j.  wiiiiums acting     ...Aug  i',  iSS 

Missouri    again,    this    time    chiefly    for  Gen.  John  Miller term  begins Nov.J    m 

i...      1  o         X  •  i.-  Daniel  Dunklin »•         .»      igoo 

a     political     purpose.      Secret     societies  Liibum  w.  Boggs «•        ,,,,[   a     J^ 

in    sympathy    with    the    KnIOHTS    of    the  Thora«f  Reynolds  (Dem.)...  "  '."/.*.;    ».      1840 

,^  r^  ,  vi-jt  *  J  M.  M.  Marmaduke actinc      ....Feb  0   1844 

Golden  Circle   (g.  v.)   had  been  formed  John  c.  Edwards  (i)emj...:term  lijins....  Nov!;    " 

ill    Missouri    and    neighboring    Southern  Austin  a.  Kiug  (Dem.) "        "  '  1M8 

£,.    .  ,  u'x  A*  'jx  Sterling  Price  (r>era.) *»         ...  .Dec    ISftS 

States,  whose  object  was  to  give  aid  to  Trusien  roik  (Dem.). *•        !!...  '•     isS 

the   Confederate   cause.      Price   had   been  Hancock Jacrkson acting     iilMnreh,  1867 

promised  20.000  recruit8  if  he  should  enter  g^^™"  ,•  l^k'Jo'n^'^^i;;*""  •':*'"": ".i.fv.  ,«, 

Missouri  with  a  respectable  military  force.  H.  R  Gamble  (provisional).,    elected    ...July  31',    " 

He  and  General  Shelby  crossed  the  Mis-  S^»5^.  KtJ'u.hVrlR.Vii.urrtSiu.:::"''''^.'''' 1S2 

Rouri    border    early    in    September    with  Joseph  w.  Mcciurg  (itep.).. 

nt\n^y^    t^^\ -_j    i.    i  a      t»-i    ^  R  dtals  Hrowii  (Lib. ) 
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1R86 

20,000  followers,  and  pushed  on  to  Pilot  sii.l^'wlX'L'^rim.): 

Knob,   half-way   to   St.    Louis.     But   the  tiiariwH.  Hardin  (i>oni.)... 

promised   recruits   did   not   appear.     The  ^'.l;?  ?!  i'r^!!Sd<.!n'',D;?„;i-: 

vigilant   Rosecrans,  then   in   command  of  J«hn  a  Mannaduke  (Dem.). 

thp  Dpr>arfmpnf  of  tliA  MUonnri    linrl   AW  ^'^^  G.  Morehouse sning      ...Dec  28,  1887 

uie  uepartment  01  tne  Missouri,  naa  ais-  p^vid  r  Kmmis  (Dem.)... term  begins Jan.,  I88O 

covered  Price's  plans  and,  by  some  arrests,  William  J.  stone (Dom.j....        '•        "    18m 

had  so  frightened  the  remainder  that  they  ATV^b^'kSry^imT.'..^  "       '.:;• 

prudently  remained  in  concealment.   Price  Joseph  W.  Folk  (Dem.).....*        ♦•        .*.'[. 

was  disappointed;   and  he  soon  perceived E.^!I??_?.^^'^5^__?.^N.^!!!!?^ 

that  a  web  of  great  peril  was  gathering 
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around  him.     General  Ewing,  with  a  bri-  David  Barton 

gade  of  National   troops   struck  him  an  ?teZ'd"r  Kir:::: 

astounding  blow  at  Pilot  Knob.    Soon  af-  Lewis  F.Linn 

terwards    these    and    other    troops    under  Sini^S:  (leyi?!": :::::: 

Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  and  General  Mower  sent  James  Stephen  (ireen 

Price    flying    westward    towards    Kansas,  wi\drp'*jL)«.n::^^ 

closelv  pursued.    This  chase  was  enlivened  John  B.  Henderson 

by  several  skirmishes,  and  late  in  Novem-  R«^rt  Wiimm 
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1K57  "  1863 

1861  ••  1862 

1862  ''   1869 
1862 

184t3  to  1867 

1867  ♦•  1870 

1871  •«  1873 

1869  •*  187S 

1H73  •'  1877 

1875  ♦♦  

1877  "  187» 

1879  *^  1UU3 

1903  '•  


_.  ratz  Itniwn 

bor  Price  was  a  fugitive  in  western  Ar-    Charles  i).  Drake 

kansas  with  a  broken  and  dispirited  army.  c™rsohur?!?I?.^'::;: 

Tills  was  the  last  invasion  of  Missouri  by    I^swis  F.  B<»gy 

the    Confederates.      In    the    expulsion    of  ^;^5'j,";^J:;j;';;;[J- ; ; ; 

Price  from  Missouri  Gf.n.  Alfred  Pi.eas-    coorRc  (i.  Vest j  4<;th  ''"eTth 

ONTON    (7.    t;.)    bore   a   conspicuous    part.    William  J.  Stone J  58th  ♦« 

The   total    loss   of   the   Nationals   during  Missouri  Compromise,  The.     In  1817 

the  invasion  was  346  killed  and  wounded,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri 

Price    left    !Mis)soiiri    much    weaker    than  petitioned  Congress  for  admission  into  the 

when  he  entered  it.  Union  as  a  State.     A  bill  wa«  introduced 

On  Jan.  0,  1805,  another  convention  as-  into   Congress    (Feb.    13,    1819)    for   that 

sembled  at  St.  I^uis  and   framed  a  new  purpose,  when  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  of 

constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  a  pop-  New  York,  moved  to  insert  a  clause  pro- 

ular  vote  in  June  following.     During  the  hibiting     any     further     introduction     of 

war  Missouri   furnished   to  the  National  slaves  within  its  domains,  and  granting 

army  108,773  troops.     In  1869  the  legis-  freedom  to  the  children  of  those  already 

lature  of  Missouri  ratified  the  Fifteenth  there,  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  twen- 

Amendment  to  the  national  Constitution,  ty-five   years.     This   motion   brought   the 

Population    in    1890,   2,679,184;    in    1900,  slavery    question    again    before    Congress 
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most  conspicuously.     After  a  three  days'    against    admitting   Missouri    as   a    slave- 
vehement  debate,  it  was  carried,  87  to  76.    labor  State.     President  Monroe  consulted 
Ah  a  companion  to  the  Missouri  bill,  an-    his  cabinet  concerning  the  constitutional- 
other  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Arkan-    ily  of  the  act.    The  matter  was  allowed  to 
sas  was  introduced    (Feb.   16).     When  it   go  over  until  the  next  session,  and  it  occu- 
was  taken  up,  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New    pied  much  time  during  that  session.     At 
York,    moved    to    add    a    provision    that    length  Henry  Clay  moved  a  joint  commit- 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude    tee  (February,  1821)   to  consider  whether 
should   hereafter  be   introduced   into  any    or  not  it  was  expedient  to  admit  Missouri 
part  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States    into  the  Union;  and  if  not,  what  provision 
north    of   lat.    36°    30'    N.,    the   northern    adapted  to  her  actual  condition  ought  to 
boundary  of   the  proposed  new  Territory    be  made.     The  motion   prevailed — 101    to 
of  Arkansas.     Arthur  Livermore,  of  New    fi.'i — all  of  the  Southern  members,  except- 
Hampshire,  who  had  been  zealous  for  the    ing  Randolph  and  two  or  three  followers, 
Missouri   restrictions,  conceived  that  this    voting  for  it.    The  committee  was  appoint- 
proposition   had  been  made  "  in  the  true    ed,   and   soon   reported.      The   closing   de- 
spirit  of  compromise,"  but  thought  that    cision  on  the  Missouri  question  was  finally 
line  of  division  not  sufficiently  favorable    reached  by  the  adoption  of  a  compromise, 
to  freedom.     Oen.  W.  H.  Harrison  agreed    Feb.   27,    1821,   substantially   as   proposed 
to   the   necessity  of   some   such   partition,    by  Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  1819 — namely, 
but  he  proposed  a  line  due  west  from  the    that  in  all  territory  north  of  lat.  36°  30' 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  thus  giv-    N.   (outside  the  boundary  of  the  State  of 
ing  up  to  slavery  the   State  of  Missouri    Missouri)    slavery   should    not   exist,    but 
and  all   territory   south  of  that  latitude,    should  be  forever  prohibited  in  the  region 
This    partition    policy    was    warmly    op-    north  of  that  line.     But  Missouri  was  ad- 
posed  by  a  large  number  of  members  of    mitted    as    a    slave-labor    State.      In    the 
Congress  from  the  North  and  the  South,    course  of  the  later  debates  there  was  much 
declaring  themselves  hostile  to  any  com-    angry  feeling  displayed,  and  unwise  men, 
promise    whatever.      Slavery    was    either    North  and  South,  uttered  the  cry  of  dis- 
right  or  wrong,  and  there  could  be  no  com-    union.      A    member    from    Georgia    said, 
promise.     Taylor  withdrew  his  motion.  pathetically,  in  the  course  of  the  debate: 

The  proposition  for  a  compromise  which  *'  A  fire  has  been  kindled  which  all  the 
was  finally  agreed  to  was  originated  by  a  waters  of  the  ocean  cannot  put  out,  and 
Northern  member,  and  not  by  Henry  Clay,  which  only  seas  of  blood  can  extinguish." 
of  Kentucky,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  '*  seas  of  blood  "  shed  in  the  Civil  War 
This  Missouri  bill  caused  one  of  the  most  did  alone  extinguish  it. 
exciting  debates  on  the  slavery  question  When  President  Monroe  hesitated  about 
ever  before  known  in  the  national  legis-  signing  the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  and 
lature.  Extreme  doctrines  and  foolish  laid  the  matter  before  his  cabinet,  he  sub- 
threats  were  uttered  on  l)oth  sides.  South-  mitted  two  questions  to  his  advisers:  Has 
em  members  threatened  a  dissolution  of  Congress  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  Union.  There  was  much  adroit  man-  a  Territory?  and  Was  the  term  "  forever," 
agement  by  the  party  leaders,  who  used  in  the  prohibitive  clause  in  the  bill,  to  be 
great  dexterity  in  trying  to  avoid  a  com-  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  terri- 
promise — for  one  party  insisted  upon  Mis-  torial  condition  of  the  district  to  which  it 
souri  entering,  if  at  all,  as  a  free-lal)or  related,  or  was  it  an  attempt  to  extend 
State,  and  the  other  party  insisted  that  it  the  prohibition  of  slavery  to  such  States 
should  enter  as  a  slave-labor  State.  But  as  miirht  be  erected  therefrom?  The  cabi- 
compromise  seemed  to  be  the  only  door  net  was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative  on 
through  which  Missouri  might  enter ;  and,  the  first  question.  On  the  second  ques- 
by  adroit  management,  a  compromise  bill  tion,  John  Quincy  Adams  (Secretary  of 
was  carried,  March  2,  1820,  by  a  vote  of  State)  thought  the  term  meant  forever, 
134  against  42.  John  Randolph  denounced  and  not  to  l)e  limited  to  the  existence  of 
it  as  "  a  dirty  bargain,"  and  the  eighteen  the  territorial  condition  of  the  district. 
Northern  men  who  voted  for  it  as  "  dough-  Others  limited  it  to  the  territorial  con- 
faces."    There  was  an  almost  solid  North    dition — a  territorial  "  forever  " — and  not 
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interfering  with  the  right  of  anj  State  bany,  N.  Y.  ProfeBSor  Mitchel  was  a  very 
formed  from  it  to  establiBh  or  prohibit  popular  lecturer  on  aBtronomy,  but  the 
slavery,  Calhoun  wished  not  to  have  this  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  turned  hta 
question  mooted,  and  at  hia  suggestion  the  citraordinary  energies  into  another  field 
second  question  was  modified  Into  the  of  effort  In  August,  1B6I,  he  was  made 
mere  inquiry.  Is  the  provision,  as  it  stands 
in  the  bill,  constitutional  or  notT  This 
ivaa  esBcntially  a  ditTerent  question.  To 
it  all  could  answer  yes,  and  did  so  an- 
swer in  writing.  This  writing  was  ordered 
to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  state, 
but  it  afterwards  mysteriously  disappear- 
ed. The  act  was  then  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  with  a  dilTerent  understanding 
from  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  Con- 

Hissourt  Siver,  The.  Recent  invcsti- 
gntions  seem  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
Mississippi  River,  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri,  should  be  called  the  Mis- 
souri ;  and  that  the  Mississippi  proper, 
above  that  confluence,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Missouri.  Above  their  conHucnce  the 
Mississippi  drains  IGD.OOO  square  miles, 
and  the  Missouri  drains  518,000  square 
miles.  From  that  point  to  T.ake  Itasca 
the  length  of  the  Mississippi  is  1.330  a  brigadier- general  of  volunteers  and  or- 
niiles;  while  that  of  the  Missouri,  from  dered  to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 
its  sources  in  Madison,  Red  Rock,  and  The  Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  A. 
OaUatin  lakes,  is  about  3,047  miles.  At  S.  Johnston,  when  they  passed  through 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  the  Mississippi  Nasiivii.le  (q.  v.)  pushed  on  to  Mur- 
has  a  mean  discharge  of  105,000  cubic  freesboro,  and  there,  taking  a  soulh- 
feet  of  water  a  second,  and  the  Missouri  westerly  course,  joined  the  forces  under 
120,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  Above  that  Beauregard  at  Corinth,  in  northern  Mis- 
confluence  the  Missouri  is  navigable  to  sissippi.  Gen.  Ormsby  M.  Mitchelwas  sent 
Fort  Benton.  Mont.,  by  good-sized  steam-  by  General  Buell,  with  a  part  of  his  force, 
boats,  a  distance  of  2,682  miles,  or  more  in  the  direction  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  seize  and  hold  the  Memphis  and  Charles* 
from  Lake  Itasca  to  its  confluence  with  Ion  Railway  at  that  place.  He  performed 
the  Missouri.  Reckoning  the  Mississippi  this  task  with  most  wonderful  vigor. 
below  the  confluence  as  the  Missouri  With  engines  and  cars  captured  at  Bowl- 
makes  the  latter,  to  the  Gulf — *,347  miles  ing  Green  he  entered  Nashville,  and  push- 
— the  longest  river  in  the  world.  cd  on  southward.     He  reached  the  south- 

Hitchel,  Ormshy  McKfiigiit,  astrono-  ern  boundary  of  Tennessee  on  April  10, 
mer  and  soldier :  born  in  Union  county,  crossed  the  State-line  the  same  day,  and 
Ky.,  Aug.  28,  ISiOi  graduated  at  West  entered  northern  Alabama.  He  had  pass- 
Point  in,  1820,  and  was  assistant  Professor  cil  through  a  very  hostile  region,  but  now 
of  Mathematics  there  until  1831.  ITi-  anw  signs  of  loyalty.  Pushing  on  to 
became  a  lawyer,  and  for  ten  years  ITuntsville,  before  dawn,  April  11,  while 
(18.34-44)  WHS  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  sound- 
Philosophy,  and  Astronomy  in  Cincinnati  ly  slumbering,  he  surprised  and  captured 
College.  When  an  observatory  was  estah-  the  place.  He  did  not  tarry  long  there. 
lished  at  Cincinnati  he  became  itH  director.  Finding  himself  in  possession  of  an  ample 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  engineer  of  supply  of  rolling-stock,  he  speedily  or- 
B  railroad,  and  from  ISStl  to  1861  he  was  ganized  two  expeditions  to  operate  along 
director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Al-  the  line  of  the  railway  each  way  from 
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Huntsville.     Colonel  Sill  led  the  expedi-  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1818;  inherited 

tion  eastward  to  Stevenson,  and  Colonel  from  her  father,  William  Mitchell    (who 

Turchin  the  other  westward  to  Tuscum-  died   in    Poughkeepsie,   N.    Y.,    in    April, 

bia.     Mitchell   was   promoted   major-gen-  1860),  a  fondness  for  astronomical  studies 

eral  in  April,  18G2.    In  September  he  was  and  became  a  valuable  assistant  to  him 

made   commander   of   the   Department  of  in  the  study  of  astronomy  when  she  was 

the  South,  with  his  headquarters  at  llil-  quite    young.       Examining    ncbuls     and 

ton  Head,  where  he  was  working  with  his  searching   for   comets,   her   industry   and 

UHual  energy  in  preparations  for  a  vigor-  efforts   were   rewarded   when,   on    Oct.    1, 

OU8  campaign,  when  he  died  with  yellow  1847,   she   discovered   a    telescopic   comet, 

fever,  Oct.  30,  1802.  for  which  slie  received  a  gold  medal  from 

Mitchell,    Donald    Grant     (pen-name  the   Khif^  of   Denmark.     She   was   after- 

Ik     Mabvel),  author;    born   in  Norwich,  wards   employed    in    making   observaticms 

Conn.,  April   12,   1822;   studied  at  Judge  connected    with    the    United    States   coast 

Hairs   Ellington   Scliool   in    1830-37,   and  survey,  and  for  iiiany  years  as^^isted  in  the 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1841.    After  compilation  of  the  yautical  Almanac.     In 

spending    three    years    in    farm-work    he  the    spring    of    18(55    she    was    appointed 

studied   law   in   New   York   in    1846.     He  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  superintend- 

was    United    States    consul    in    Venice    in  ^'"t  of  the  observatory  at  Vassar  College, 

1853-55.    Returning  to  the  United  States,  ^^^  entered   uiM)n   her  duties  in  Septem- 

he  settled  on  his  farm  at  Edgewood  and  *^''"-      ^^c    resigned    in    1SS8.      Professor 

devoted  himself  to  literature.  Mitchell  was  a  meml)er  of  the  American 

Mitchell,    John,    physician;     born    in  Ass<K*iati<m   for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 

Englund;  came  to  America  and  settled  in  ence.  iK'ing  the   first   woman  admitted   to 

Urlwna,  Va.,  in  1700;  devoted  much  time  *J'*it  IxMly.     She  received  the  honorary  de- 

to  botanical  researches  and  made  valuable  f^f^»   of    Ph.D.   and    LL.D.     She   died    in 

contributions    to    the    knowledge    of    that  Lv"".  Mass.,  June  28,  1889. 
science.     His  publications  relating  to  the       Mitchell,  Nauum,  jurist;  born  in  East 

history   of   the   United    States   include   A  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Feb.   12.   1769;  grad- 

Map  of  the  British  and  French  Dominions  uated   at   Harvard   College   in    1780;    ad- 

in  yorth  America;  The  Contest  in  Amcr-  mitled   to   the   bar   in    1702;    meml)er   of 

tea   hcttceen   Great   Britain   and   France;  Congress   in    1803-5,   and   attained   prom- 

and  The  Present  State  of  Great  Britain  in<*nce   as   a   jurist   in   his   native   State. 

and  Xorth  America.     He  died  in  England  He  published  a  History  of  the  Early  Hrt- 

in  March,  17G8.  tlrmrnts  of  Bridtfcirntrr,  a  valuable  con- 

Mitchelly  John,  labor  leader;   born  in  tribution  to  the  history  of  Now  England. 

Braidwood,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1809;   worked  in  He  died  in  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Aug. 

coal  mines  in  1882;  joined  the  Knights  of  1»  1^''>3. 

I^bor    in    1885;    travelled    in    the    West,       Mitchell,    Silas    Wkir,   physician    and 

where   he   mined   coal    till    1890;    be<*ame  author;    Nirn    in    Philadelphia*   Pa.,   Feb. 

secretary-treasurer  of   the  sub-district  of  l***-  1830:  was  educated  at  the  University 

the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  "f    Pennsylvania,    and    graduated    at    the 

1895,    and    its    president    in    1898;    vice-  JefTersim    McHlical    College    in    1850.      He 

president  of  the  American   Federation  of  ^»<•gan  practici-  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 

I^ibor  in  1898;  and  took  personal  charge  •»ecanie   renowned   as   a   jihysiologist,   but 

of  the  great  strike  in  the  anthracite-coal  m"re    espocially    as    a    neurologist.      In 

mines  in  1902.  lSf)5  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Na- 

Mitchelly  John  Hipple,  legislator;  tinnal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  for  many 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  June  22,  Vfurs  was  identified  with  the  leading 
1835;  removed  to  Portland.  Or.,  in  18t»0;  >«Mentific  societies  of  the  United  States 
State  Senator,  1802-60  (president,  1804)  ;  ami  Europe.  Dr.  Mitehell  was  also  wide- 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudences  Wil-  ly  known  as  a  |)oet  and  novelist.  Ilia 
liamette  University.  1807-71;  United  publieations  include  Trrntises  on  Xeuroi^ 
States  Senator,  1873-79,  1885-97,  and  o.</.v:  Serpent  Poisons:  Comparmhve  Phj0^ 
1901-07.  iolotjy;  many  papers  on  neurological  8i»b» 

MitcheU,    Mabia,  astronomer;  born  in  jeets;    Hepzibah    Quinne^i    {*ar    in    th^ 
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PoTCii;    Charaeteriatici ;     Hugh    Wynne, 
Fife    Quaker;    Advent urei    of    Fraa{oia, 

Hltchlll,  Sauuel  Latham,  scientist; 
born  in  North  Hpropatead,  Long  leland, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  17B4;  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Sarouel  Bard,  but  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  and  began  b  public 
career  by  serving  as  commissioner  (1788) 
to  treat  with  the  Iroqitoib  Indians 
[q.  c.)  in  New  Ynrk  State  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  land».  In  17nO  he  was  in 
the  legislature,  and  at  the  age  of  twpntj- 
eiglit  became  ProfcBsor  of  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  and  I'hilosophy  in  Q)- 
limibitt  College.  Dr.  Mitcliill  wan  ever 
ready  to  labor  for  tlie  enlargement  of  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and   to  ad- 


and  was  vice-preflident  of  the  Rutgers 
Medieal  School.  With  Drs.  Hoaack  and 
Williamson  he  founded  the  New  York 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Dr. 
Mitchill  posBCBBcd  a  very  retentive  mem- 
ory, and  acquired  vast  stores  of  learning. 
Ue  believed  in  Fulton's  ability  to  estab- 
lish navigation  by  steam,  promoted  his 
interests  in  the  legislature,  and  was  one 
of  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  experimental  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Albany  in  September,  1S07.  Hb  died 
in  New  York  City,  Sept.  7,  1831. 

Hobile,  Cirr  of.  Under  the  act  of 
cession  at  l-ouisiana  from  France  the 
United  States  claimed  all  of  west  Florida, 
including  Mobile.  A  large  portion  of  that 
territory  had  been  annexed  to  the  Terri- 


vince  the    nterests  of  mankind      He  was  lory  of  Mississippi   and  in  the  winter  and 

ne  of  the  founders  (f  the  Society  for  the  siring  of  181'   when  war  had  been  deter 

Promot  on  of  Agric  ilture    Manufactures  mined  upon   the  importance  to  the  United 

and  Useful  Arts    and  his  sc  entiilc  labors  States  of  possessing  Mobile  was  lery  ap- 

made   him    famous   at   home   and    abroad  parent      In  March  General  Wilkinson    in 

when   he  was  little   past   thirtv  years  of  com  man  1  of  the  United  States  troops  in 

age      In   171"  he  assisted  in  establish  ng  the  Southwest    was  ordered  to  take  pos 

the     ileliml     llfpontory      a     magazine  session  of  it      Wilkinson  sent  Commodore 

which   he  edited   sixteen   jears      He   was  Shaw    with   gunboats    to   occupy   Mobile 

a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre  Day  and  e  it  off  communications  with  Pen 

sentatives  from  1801  to  1804   and  a  Unit  aacnla      I  leutenant  Cnlone)   Bowyer    then 

ed    States    Senator    from    lfl04    to    1809  w  tli  troops  at  Fort  Stoddart   was  ordered 

From   180S  to   Ifi'D  he  was  Professor  of  to  be  prepared  to  march  on  Mobile  at  a 

Natural  H  storv  in  the  New  York  College  moments  notice  for  the  purpose  of  iniest 

of   Phisicians   and   Surgeons     of   Botany  ing  the   fort   there      Wilk  nson   left   Mo- 

and  Materia  Medica  from   18*^  to   1SJ6  bile  March  29  on  the  sloop  Alligator   and 
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after  a  perilous  rojage,  reached  Petit 
Coquille,  when  he  sent  a  courier  with 
orders  to  Bowyer  to  niareh  immediately. 
WitkinBon'a  troops  arrived  in  Mobile  Bay 
April  12,  landed  the  next  morning,  and 
at  noon  600  men  appeared  before  Fort 
Charlotte,  commanded  by  ('apt.  Cnyetano 
Perez,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  On 
the  15th  the  Spaniards  evacuated  the  fort 
and  retired  to  I'ensacola,  and  the  Amer- 
icans took  possession.  Placing  nine  can- 
non in  battery  on  Mobile  Point,  Wilkinson 
marched  to  the  Perdido.  There  he  began 
the  erection  of  a  fort,  but  the  place  nas 
soon  abandoned  and  another  was  bc^un 
and  finished  on  Mobile  Point  and  called 
Fort  Bowyer,  in  honor  of  the  brave  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  that  name.  Such  ivas 
the  t>eginning  of  a  movement  which  re- 
Bulted  in  the  acquisition  of  all  Florida  by 
the  Americans. 

In  \Slii,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Alabama  (7.  r, ),  it  una  determined  to 
seal  up  the  ports  of  Mobile  and  Wilming- 
ton against  English  blockade- runners. 
These  were  the  only  ports  then  open  to 
them.  Admiral  Farragut  wus  sent  for  tliiit 
purpose  to  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  .10 
miles  below  the  eity  of  Mobile,  with  a  Heet 
of  eighteen  vessels,  four  of  them  iron-clad. 
while  a  co-operating  land  force.  5,000 
strong,  under  Ges.  Gordon  Granokb 
(7.  !>.),  was  sent  from  New  Orleans  to 
Dauphin  Island.  Farragut  entered  the  bay 
Aug.  5,  18G4.  That  entrance  is  divided  into 
two  paasafrea  by  Dauphin  Island.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  island  was  Fort  Gaines, 
commanding  tlic  main  entrance  ;  and  Hiiuth- 
easlerly  from  it  was  Fort  Morgan,  a  still 


stronger  work,  with  a  light-house  near  it. 
These  forts  the  Confederates  had  well 
armed  and  manned,  and  within  the  bay 
lay  a  Confederate  flotilla  under  Admiral 
Buchanan. 

His  Hug-ship  was  the  Tinncssrc,  a  pow- 
erful ram,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
three  ordinary  giinlioiits.  Farragut  lashed 
his  wooden  ships  together  in  couples,  his 
own  flag-ship,  the  Hartford,  being  tethered 
to  the  Hrlactmici.  Wishing  to  have  a 
general  oversight  of  the  battle,  he  ascended 
the  rigging,  whin  Captain  Drayton,  fear- 
ing he  might  l>e  dislodged  by  a  sudden 
shock,  sent  up  a  man  with  a  line,  which  he 
passed  around  the  admiral  and  made  it 
fast.  In  this  jKisition  he  went  into  the 
battle,  boldly  sailing  in  between  the  forts, 
and  delivering  terrilic  broadsides  of  grape- 
shot,  first  upon  Fort  Morgan.  The  mon- 
itor Tecum«ih,  which  led  the  National 
vessels,  was  struck  by  the  explosion  of  a 
torpedo  directly  under  Iicr  turret,  carrying 
down  with  her  Commander  Craven  and 
nearly  all  of  his  olTicers  and  crew — only 
seventeen  of  130  being  saved.  Farragut 
ordered  tlic  llarlford  to  push  on  and  the 
others  to  follow,  unmindful  of  torpedoes. 
The  forts  were  sileni-ed  by  the  slorm  of 
grape-shot  poured  upon  them,  but  as  the 
National  Heet  entered  the  bay  the  Confed- 
erate vessels  opened  upon  them.  The  ram 
Tcnnrssrv  rushed  at  the  Hartford,  but 
missed  her.  The  fire  of  the  three  gun- 
boats was  concentrated  on  the  flag-ship. 
The  fight  was  short.  t)ne  of  the  Confed- 
erate gunlioats  was  captured,  and  the  other 
two  sou^'ht  s;ifcty  under  the  puns  of  the 
fort.     Under  cover  of  night  one  of  them 
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escaped  to  Mobile.  Believing  the  battle  to  30,000  troops,  including  cavalry;  and 
over  at  dusk,  Farragut  had  anchored  his  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  under  Admiral 
vessels,  when,  at  nearly  9  p.m.,  the  ram  Thatcher,  was  ready  to  co-operate.  It 
Tennessee  came  rushing  at  the  Hartford  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  three  lines  of 
under  a  full  head  of  steam.  The  other  works  on  its  land  side  that  it  was  de- 
National  vessels  were  ordered  to  close  upon  tcrmined  to  flank  the  post  by  a  movement 
her.  A  tremendous  fight  with  the  monster  of  the  main  army  up  the  eastern  side  of 
at  short  range  occurred,  and  very  soon  the  the  bay.  The  13th  Army  Corps  began  a 
Tennessee,  badly  injured,  surrendered.  Her  march  on  the  17th  from  Fort  Morgan  over 
commander  was  severely  wounded.  The  a  swampy  region  in  heavy  rain,  and  the 
Confederate  squadron  was  destroyed.  The  16th  Corps  crossed  the  bay  from  Fort 
forts  were  assailed  by  land  and  water  the  Gaines  and  joined  the  other.  At  the  same 
next  day,  and  the  three  were  surrendered,  time  a  feint  was  made  on  Mobile  to  at- 
the  last  (Fort  Morgan)  on  the  morning  tract  attention  from  this  movement, 
of  Aug.  23.  With  this  victory  the  govern-  General  Steele,  with  Hawkins's  division 
ment  came  into  possession  of  104  guns  and  of  negro  troops  and  some  cavalry,  had 
1,404  men,  and  efTectually  closed  the  port  been  marching  from  Pensacola  to  Blake- 
of  Mobile  to  blockade-runners.  This  vie-  ly,  10  miles  north  of  Mobile,  to  induce 
tory,  and  that  at  Atlanta,  soon  afterwards,  the  belief  that  Montgomery  was  Canby's 
together  with  the  hearty  response  given  real  objective  point  On  March  25  this 
by  the  people  of  the  free-labor  States  to  force  encountered  and  defeated  800  Ala- 
the  call  of  the  President  (July  18,  1864)  bama  cavalry  under  General  Clanton. 
for  300,000  men,  gave  assurance  that  the  The  Confederates  lost  about  200  men 
Civil  War  was  nearly  ended.  killed  and  wounded,  and  275  made  pris- 
Capture  of  Mobile,  Gen.  J.  E.  John-  oners.  Steele  found  very  little  opposition 
ston  said  Mobile  was  the  best  -  fortified  afterwards  until  he  reached  the  front  of 
place  in  the  Confederacy.  It  was  garrison-  Blakely.  The  Nationals  on  the  east  side 
ed  by  15,000  men,  including  troops  on  the  of  the  bay  pushed  on  to  Spanish  Fort,  7 
east  side  of  the  bay  and  1,000  negro  labor-  miles  east  of  Mobile.  It  was  invested, 
ers  subject  to  the  command  of  the  engin-  March  27,  but  its  garrison  of  nearly  3,000 
eers.  The  department  was  then  (1865)  in  of  Hood's  late  army,  with  its  neighbors, 
command  of  Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  made  it  a  stout  antagonist,  willing  to  give 
President  Taylor.  For  several  months  after  blow  for  blow.  Warmer  and  warmer 
the  harl)or  of  Mobile  was  sealed  there  was  waxed  the  fight  on  that  day,  and  before 
comparative  quiet  in  that  region;  but  sunset  a  tremendous  artillery  duel  was 
when  Sherman  had  finished  his  triumphal  in  progress,  in  which  gunboats  of  both 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  the  govern-  parties  joined,  and  kept  it  up  all  night, 
ment  determined  to  repossess  Alabama,  be-  Then  a  siege  was  formally  begun  (March 
ginning  with  a  movement  against  Mobile,  28).  The  Nationals  finally  brought  to 
and  by  other  operations  in  the  interior.  l>ear  upon  the  fort  sixteen  mortars, 
Gen.  Edward  B.  S.  Canby  (q.  v.),  com-  twenty  heavy  guns,  and  six  field-pieces, 
manding  the  West  Mississippi  Army,  was  Towards  sunset,  April  8,  Canby  began  a 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedi-  general  assault  by  a  consecutive  fire  from 
tion  against  Mobile,  and  the  co-operating  all  his  heavy  guns,  his  field-pieces,  and  his 
force  was  that  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  the  gunboats.  An  Iowa  regiment,  encoun- 
eminent  cavalry  leader,  under  the  direc-  tering  some  Texas  sharp-shooters,  charged 
tion  of  General  Thomas.  Early  in  1865  upon  and  overpowered  them.  Sweeping 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  joined  Canby  at  along  the  rear  of  the  intrenchments,  they 
New  Orleans,  Feb.  21.  That  corps  went  to  captured  300  yards  of  them,  with  350 
Dauphin  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  prisoners  and  three  battle-flags.  This  ex- 
Bay,  where  a  siege-train  was  organized,  ploit  made  the  Confederates  evacuate  the 
consisting  of  ten  batteries.  Knipe's  cav-  fort,  and  by  2  a.m.  the  next  day  it  was 
airy,  attached  to  the  corps,  marched  over-  in  possession  of  the  Nationals.  The  gar- 
land from  New  Orleans.  Everything  was  rison,  excepting  600  made  prisoners,  es- 
in  readiness  for  an  attack  on  Mobile  by  caped.  It  had  expected  assistance  from 
the  middle  of  March,  with  from  25,000  Forrest,    but   Wilson    was    keeping    him 
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But  the  army  found  no 
entmy  to  fif;ht,  for 
Gmi.  D.  H,  Aburj,  in 
command  there,  had 
ordered  the  evacuation 
of  the  city;  and  on  the 
Ilth,  after  sinking  two 
tK>wFrful  rams,  he  fled 
up  the  Alabama  River 
witlt  !*,000  men  on  pun- 
bun  la  and  Iran  R  porta. 
On  the  12lh  (ieneral 
Granger  and  Bear- Ad- 
miral Thatcher  de- 
manded the  Hur render 
of  tlie  eity.  Tliia  was 
formally  done  the  same 
.'ninj;  by  the  e" 


Ihor 


the 


lowing  day  Vealeh'a 
division  entered  the 
elty  and  hoisted  the 
National  flag  on  the 
public  buildin;;)!.  Gen- 
erals Granger  and 
Canby  entered  the  c 


aft< 


ards. 


thirty     heavy   of  tin  n 


away.      Ihi.     "poils     ue 

guns   and   a   large  quantiU    ol   munitions  n  is   ^l^rn    up 

of  war.     Forts  Huger  and  Tracy  were  also  Mobile  cost  the  n 

captured     April    11      The   key   to   Mobile  men  and  muih  ti 

was  now  in   the  hands  of  the   N-itionals  war    had    been 

Tor|)edof"*    iiire    fished    up    and    the   \a  During    this    cui 

iditton  approatin..!  thi  <.it\      The  hhU  tht  ariii\ 


largo  amount  of  cotton 
and  several  eteambnala 
were  burned  bv  order 
ilhoritiea   bifore  the  ctty 


The 


of 


.1  goi  eminent  2  000 
sure  Seven  icuselB  of 
utrojcd  by  torpedoes 
luign  of  about  three 
d  navy  captured  about 


army  moved  on  IJIakely,  and  on  April  B 
the   worts   there  were   attneted   and   car- 
ried.    Meanwhile  the  1.1th  Cnrps  had  been    . 
taken  across  the  bay  to  attack   Mobile. 
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Mobiliaiiy  or  Ploridian,  Indians,  a  na-  reservation.     A  clan  known  as  Captain 

tion  composed  of  a  large  number  of  tribes;  Jack's  band  were  uneasy  and  turbulent, 

ranking  next  to  the  Algonquians  in  the  ex-  Their  tribe  complained  of  them,  and   in 

tent  of  their  domain  and  power  when  Euro-  the  spring  of  1872  they  were  ordered  back 

peans  discovered  them.    They  were  supe-  to  the  Klamath  reservation.    They  refused 

rior  to  most  of  the  Algonquians  in  the  at-  to  go,  and  late  in  November  (1872)  United 

tainments  which  lead  to  civilization,  and  States  troops  and  citizens  of  Oregon  at- 

tliey  were  evidently  related  to  the  inhab-  tacked  their  two  camps  on  opposite  sides 

itants  of  Central  and  South  America.    The  of  a  river.    The  people  were  repulsed  with 

domain  of  the  Mobilians  extended  along  loss,  and  the  united  Modocs,   retreating, 

the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  massacred  some  white  settlers  on  the  way, 

Atlantic  to   the  Mississippi   River,  more  and  took  refuge  in  the  Lava  Beds,  a  vol- 

than  600  miles.     It  stretched  northward  canic  region  difficult  for  a  foe  to  enter 

along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mouth  of  if  moderately  defended.     In  June,   1873, 

the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  up  the  Missis-  General  Wheaton  attempted  to  drive  the 

sippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  Modocs  from  their  stronghold,  but  could 

a  large  portion  of  the  present  cotton-grow-  not  penetrate  within  3  miles  of  them,  after 

ing  States.     A  greater  portion  of  Georgia,  the  loss  of  several  men.     General  Gillem 

the  whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mis-  made  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

sissippi,  and  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Ten-  dislodge  them.    In  the  mean  time  the  gov- 

nessce,   and   Kentucky   were   included    in  crnment  had  appointed  a  commission  of 

their  territory.     The  nation  was  divided  inquiry,  and  clothed  it  with  power  to  ad- 

into  three  grand  confederacies — viz.,  Mus-  just  all  difficulties.     It  met  the  Modocs 

coghees,  or  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chicka-  in  conference  on  April  11,  1873,  when  the 

saws.     See  these  titles  respectively.  Indians  killed  Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canbt 

Modoc  Indians,  a  tribe  that  originally  {q.  v.)  and  Dr.  Thomas,  two  of  the  com- 

formed   a   part   of   the   Klamath   nation,  missioners,   and   wounded   Mr.   Meacham, 

llieir   name   means  "  enemies,''   and   was  another  commissioner.     After  this  act  of 

given  to  them  by  others.    The  Modocs  were  treachery,  operations  against  the  Modocs 

first  found  on   the  south  shore  of  Lake  were  pressed  with  vigor.    A  long  and  stub- 

Klamath,  in  California,  when  both  sexes  born  resistance  ensued,  but  finally  Captain 

were  clothed  in  skins.    In  their  wars  they  Jtick  and  his  band  were  compelled  to  sur- 

held    captives    as    slaves,    and    traded    in  render.    The  chief  and  three  of  his  promi- 

tliem.     The  early  emigrants  to  California  nent  associates  were  tried  by  a  military 

encountered    them   as   hostiles,   and    they  commission    and    executed   at    Fort   Kla- 

massacred  many  white  people.     In   1852  math,  Oct.  3,  1873.     The  remainder  were 

Ben  Wright,  who  sought  revenge,  invited  placed    on    the    Quapaw    reservation,    in 

a  band  of  Modocs  to  a  peaceful  feast,  when  the  Indian  Territory.    Jack's  band  num- 

he  and  his  men  murdered  forty-one  out  of  bered    148;    those    left    at    the    Klamath 

forty-six   Indians   who   were   there.     The  agency,  and  who  took  no  part  in  hostlli- 

Modocs   never   forgave   the   outrage,   and  ties,  numbered  about  100. 

war  with  them  was  kept  up  at  intervals  Moffet,  Samuel  Erasmus,  journalist; 

until  1804,  when,  by  a  treaty,  they  ceded  born  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  5,  1860;  edu- 

their    lands    to    the    United    States,    and  eated    at    the    universities    of    California 

agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation.    The  treaty  and   Columbia.     In    1885   he   became   an 

was  not  ratified  by  the  government  until  editorial   writer;    and   was   connected   at 

1870,  nor  the  reservation  set  apart  until  different   times   with   the   San   Francisco 

1871.  The  Modocs  meanwhile  had  gone  Post,  San  Francisco  Examinery  and  the 
upon  the  Klamath  reservation,  but  it  was  New  York  Journal,  His  publications  in- 
so  sterile  that  they  could  not  live  there,  elude  The  Tariff:  What  It  Is  and  What  It 
Tliey  were  cheated  by  the  government  and  Does;  Chapters  on  Silver;  and  Suggestions 
harassed  by  the  Klamaths,  who  were  an-  on  Government, 

ciently  their  enemies,  and  some  went  to  Mohawk  Indians,  the  most  celebrated 
another  reservation.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  Five  Nations  (see  Iroquois  Con- 
Klamaths  were  put  with  them,  and  trouble  federacy).  Their  proper  name  was  Ag- 
continued,  when  two  Modoc  bands  left  the   megue,  and    they    called    themselves,    as 
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a  tribe,  She-bears.    That  animal  was  their  into  the  forest  with  their  women  and  chil- 

totemic   symbol.     The   neighboring   tribes  dren,   and   all   the   invaders  accomplished 

called    them    Mahaqua,    which    name    the  was  to  burn  several  villages  and  murder 

English  pronounced  Mohawk.     Champlain  some  sachems. 

and    his    followers,    French    and    Indians        In  the  spring  of  16G7   the  exasperated 
from    Canada,    fought    them    in    northern  Canadians  resolved  to  chastise  them   for 
New  York   in    1609.     At   Norman's  Kill,  their  perfidy.     De  Tracy  again  set  out  in 
below  the  site  of  Albany,  the  Dutch  made  person  at  the  head  of  1,200  white  soldiers 
a  treaty  with   them   in    1098,  which  was  and  100  Indian  allies,  passed  down  Lake 
lasting;   and  the  English,  also,  after  the  Cbamplain  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  in  Oc- 
conquest  of  New  Netherland,  gained  their  tober  marched  through  the  Mohawk  coun- 
friendship.      The    French    Jesuits    gained  try,  burning  the  villages  and  setting  up 
many    converts    among    them,    and    three  the  arms  of  France  at  conspicuous  places, 
villages   of   Roman   Catholics   on   the   St.  On  his   return  to  Quebec  l)e  Tracy  sent 
lAwrence  were  largely  filled  with  the  Mo-  back  prisoners  with  terms  of  peace  for  the 
hawks.     They  served  the  English  against  Mohawks  to  consider.     The  English,  made 
the  Canadians  in  the  French  and  Indian  anxious  by  these  events,  tried  to  persuade 
War,  and  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in-  the  Mohawks  to  remain  faithful  to  them; 
fiuenced  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his  but  the  latter,  remembering  how  well  the 
brother-in-law    Brant,    they   made   savage  French  could   fight,  and  also  the  fearful 
war  on  the  patriots,  causing  the  valleys  sight    of    their    burning    villages,    their 
in    central    New    York    to    be    called    the  women  and  children  hiding  in  the  woods, 
"  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground."     After  that  and  their  dead  warriors,  would  not  listen 
struggle,  the  greater  portion  of  them  re-  to  the  appeals  of  the  English.     When  the 
moved   to   Grand   River,    50   or   60    miles  warm  weather  came  deputations  from  the 
west   of   the   Niagara   River,    where   they  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  appeared  in  Quebee 
still  are.     Many  of  them  are  Christians,  and    promised    submission.     The    Indians 
The  Common  Prayer-book  has  been  trans-  brought  their  families  with  them  to  attest 
lated  into  their  language,  one  edition  by  their  sincerity,  and  a  treaty  was  made  by 
Eleazar   Williams    (</.    v.),    the   "Lost  which   the   Mohawks   promised   allegiance 
Prince."     Tradition  says  that  at  the  for-  to  the  French   monarch.     They  also  con- 
mation  of  the  confederacy  Hiawatha  said,  sented  to  listen   to  the  teachings  of  the 
"  You,    the    Mohawks,    sitting   under    the  Jesuit  missionaries.     This  treaty  left  the 
shadow  of  the  *  Great  Tree,*  whose  roots  whole  northern  frontier  exposed  to  incur- 
sink    deep    into    the    earth,    and    whose  sions  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
branches  spread  over  a  vast  country,  shall        In   1693  Count  Frontenac,  governor  of 
be  the  first  nation,  because  you  are  war-  Canada,  unable  to  efTcct  a  treaty  of  peace 
like  and  mighty."     The  confederacy  being  with  the  Five  Nations,  meditated  a  blow 
called    "  the    long    house,"    the    Mohawks  on   the  Mohawks.     In   midwinter   he   col- 
were  denominated  the  "eastern  door."  lected  an  army  of  about  700  French  and 
The    Mohawks    in    eastern    New    York  Indians,  well  supplied  with  everything  for 
made    frequent    incursions    into    Canada,  a    campaign    at    that    season.     They    left 
Finally,    in    1661,    M.    de    Tracy,    French  Montreal  Jan.  15,  and  after  several  hard- 
viceroy    of    New    France,    although    over  ships  reached  the  Mohawk  Valley  early  in 
seventy  years  of  age,  led  a  military  expe-  February,  and  captureil  three  castles.     At 
dition  against  them.    He  was  accompanied  the  third  castle  they  found  some  Indians 
by  M.  de  Courcelles,  governor  of  Canada,  engaged  in  a  war-dance.     There  a  severe 
A  regiment  had  lately  been  sent  to  Canada  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  French  lost 
from    France.      With    twenty-eight    com-  al)out  thirty  men.     In  the  expedition  they 
panics  of  foot,  and  all  the  militia  of  the  captured  about  300  Indians  in  the  English 
colony  of  Quebec,  he  marched   700  miles  interest,  and  were  making  their  way  back 
into  the  Mohawk  country  in  the  dead  of  to    Canada    when    they    were    pursued   by 
winter,   easily   crossing   the    swamps   and  Colonel    Schuyler   and    several    skirmishes 
streams  on  bridges  of  ice,  and  burrowing  ensued.     In  the  Scarron   (Sohroon)  Valley 
in  the  snow  at  night.     The  Mohawks,  on  the   pursuit  ended.     The   French   had  de- 
the  approach  of  th©  French,  retired  deeper  sired  to  kill  their  prisoners  to  facilitate 
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their  retreat,  but  their  IndiaD  allies  would    hnwka   chose  a  large  tract  of  land,  com- 

not   consent.      Of   t)i»e   Schujier   recapt-    priaing  200  square  milea  on  the  Ouise  or 

ured    about    fifty.     The    Mohawks    called    Grand  Kiver,  or  6  miles  on  each  side  of 

that  stream  from  its  source  to  its 


mouth.     It 

is   chiefly  a 

beautiful 

and   fertile 

rcL-ion.  '  Of 

all    that 

splendid     domain,     the 

Mohawks 

now   retain 

only   a   comparativelv 

small    trad 

:    in    the    vi 

cinity    ol 

Urantford, 

on    the    Gra 

nd   River. 

In  1830  they  surrendered  to  the 
government  the  town  -  plot  of 
Urantford,  when  it  was  surveyed 
and  sold  to  actual  settlers.  On 
their  present  reservation  is  a 
church  built  of  wood  in  17B3,  « 
plain,  unpretending  structure.  It 
is  furnished  with  a,  silver  com* 
munion  service  which  Queen  Anne 
presented  to  the  Mohawks  in  1712. 
Upon  each  piece  is  engraved  the 
royal  arms  of  England  and  the 
monogram  of  the  Queen,  "  A.  R." 
—Anna  Regina— with  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "The  Gift  of  her 
Majesty,  Anne,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  of  her  Planta- 
tions in  North  America,  Queen,  to 
her    Indian    Chapel    of    the    Mo- 

'""*""  cHDiicH.  Mohawk    Valley,    The.      The 

valley  of  the  Mohawk  River,  ex- 
Colonel  Schuyler  "  Great  Swift  Hero,"  be-  tending  from  near  the  middle  of  the  State 
cause  of  his  promptnoHs  in  coming  lo  their  of  Xew  York  to  the  Hudson  River,  is  one 
relief.  The  Mohawks,  discouraged  by  of  the  most  interesting  historical  regions 
their  heavy  loss,  were  disposed  to  make  a  in  the  republic.  Within  it,  according  to 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French,  but 
Schuyler  prevented  it. 

The  governors  of  Canada  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  promised 
those  of  the  Six  Nations  who  Joincil 
the  British  in  that  war  that  they 
should  be  well  provided  for  at  its 
close.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  {178.11 
no  such  promise  was  kept.  At  thnt 
time  the  Mohawks,  with  Brant  at 
their  head,  were  temporarily  residini; 
on  the  American  aide  of  the  Niagara 
River,  below  Lewiston.  The  Senecas 
offered  thcni  a  home  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  but   Drant   and   his   followers 

had  resolved  not  to  reside  within  the  Unit-  tradition,  was  formed  the  powerful  Ibo- 
ed  States.  He  went  to  Quebec  to  claim  Qi'ois  Confedebacy  (9.  r.}.  the  members 
from  Governor  Haldimand  a  fulfilment  of  which  have  been  called  "  The  Romans  of 
o(  his  and  Carleton's  promises.  The  Mo-  the  Western  World."  French  mission- 
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aries  spread  through  the  valley  a  knowl-  the  meaning  of  Mohegan.  When  the  Eng- 
edge  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  100  lish  and  French  began  their  great  struggle 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  War  it  for  the  mastery  in  America  (about  1690), 
was  the  scene  of  sharp  conflicts  between  the  Hudson  Mohegans  made  peace  with 
the  natives  and  intruding  Europeans,  the  Mohawks  and  joined  the  English,  but 
Within  its  borders,  before  that  time,  its  were  soon  reduced  to  200  warriors,  and 
chief  inhabitant  (William  Johnson)  re-  the  Connecticut  Mohegans  to  about  150. 
eeived  the  honors  of  knighthood,  and  Some  of  the  latter  were  collected  at  Stock- 
ruled  not  only  over  a  vast  private  mano-  bridge,  Mass.;  and  from  1740  to  1744  the 
rial  domain,  but  also  over  Indian  tribes  Moravians  had  a  flourishing  mission  among 
of  the  confederacy,  as  their  official  super-  them  at  Shekomeco,  in  Dutchess  county, 
int^ndent.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  N.  Y.  Some  of  these  went  to  Pennsylvania 
his  family  were  the  leaders  of  the  ad-  under  the  care  of  the  Moravians.  In  the 
herents  to  I'.o  crown  in  the  northern  re-  Revolution  they  joined  the  Americans,  and 
gions  of  Nev.-  York;  and  his  son,  Sir  were  found  in  the  ranks  at  Bunker  Hill, 
John,  who  inherited  his  title  and  his  pos-  White  Plains,  and  other  fields.  After  the 
cessions,  with  a  large  number  of  Scotch  war  some  of  the  Mohejrans  emigrated  to 
retainers  and  other  white  people,  organ-  Oneida,  under  the  Rev.  Samson  Oceum,  u 
ized  a  corps  of  loyalists  called  "Johnson  native  preacher,  and  others,  and  before 
Greens,'*  which,  with  Indians  under  1830  thej'  had  emigrated  to  CJreen  Bay, 
Brant,  his  kinsman  by  marriage,  carried  Wis.,  where  they  abandoned  their  tribal 
on  a  distressing  warfare  against  the  relations  and  became  citizens.  They  have 
patriots.  Later,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  most  almost  given  up  their  o\^ti  language  for 
gigantic  single  work  of  internal  improve-  the  English,  and  are  nearly  extinct.  Those 
ment  in  the  United  States,  was  dug  the  who  remained  in  Connecticut  took  up  their 
whole  length  of  the  valley,  and  became  abode  near  Norwich,  at  a  place  known  as 
the  highway  for  a  vast  commerce  between  Mohegan  Plains,  and  also  near  the  vil- 
the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic  lage  of  Kent,  in  western  Connecticut. 
Ocean.  At   the   latter  place   they  have   intermin- 

Moheg^an,  or  Mohican,  Indians,  an  gled  with  other  races,  until  now,  among 
Algonquian  family  found  by  the  Dutch  on  less  than  a  hundred,  not  one  of  pure 
the  Hudson  River  above  the  Highlands,  blood  remains.  The  last  surviving  Pequod 
The  name  was  also  given  to  several  inde-  of  pure  blood  was  Eunice  Manwee,  who 
pendent  tribes  on  I>ong  Island,  and  in  the  died  near  Kent  in  1800,  aged  about  100 
country  between  the  Lenni-Lenapes,  or  years.  The  last  lineal  descendant  of 
Delawares  (see  Delaware  Indians),  and  Uncas,  the  "rebel,"  was  buried  at  Nor- 
the  New  England  Indians.  Of  this  family  wich  in  1827.  The  tribe  in  Connecticut  is 
the  Pequods,  who  inhabited  eastern  Con-    extinct. 

necticut,  were  the  most  powerful,  and  ex-  Molino  del  Bey.  See  El  Molino  dfl 
ercised  authority  over  thirteen  cantons  on    Rey. 

I^ng  Island.  They  received  the  Dutch  Molly  Maguires,  The.  There  are  sev- 
kindly,  and  gave  them  lands  on  which  they  eral  stories  related  in  regard  to  the  origin 
erected  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany.  They  of  the  name  of  the  "  Molly  Maguires,'*  all 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Mohawks,  and  of  which  seem  to  come  from  one  parent 
when  furiously  attacked  by  the  latter  the  tradition.  One  which  has  gained  some- 
Mohegans  fled  to  the  valley  of  the  Connect-  what  general  currency  is  that  an  old 
icut,  whither  a  part  of  the  nation  had  woman  named  Maguire  was  murdered  in 
gone  before,  and  settled  on  the  Thames.  Ireland,  many  years  ago,  at  the  hands  of 
This  portion  was  the  Pequods  (see  Pequod  a  land  agent,  who,  in  company  with  his 
Indians).  A  part  of  them,  led  by  Uncas,  followers,  seized  on  her  property  for  rent, 
seceded,  and  these  "  rebels "  aided  the  The  sons  of  the  woman  and  their  friends 
English  in  their  war  with  the  Pequods  in  formed  a  society,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
16.37.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  Anally  re-  deceased  was  given.  Another  story  runs 
turned  to  the  Hudson,  and  kept  up  a  com-  that  the  society  was  formed  under  the  aus- 
munication  with  the  French  in  Canada,  pices  of  an  old  woman,  Maguire  by  name, 
who  called  them  Loups  (wolves),  which  is   and  that  the  first  meetings  were  held  at 
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her  house.  Still  another  is  to  the  effect  shot"  was  exercising  an  unwholesome  in- 
that  there  was  a  "  sort  of  Amazon  of  that  fluence  in  Schuyler  and  Luzerne  counties, 
name,  who  not  only  planned  deviltry,  but  Both  these  organizations  have  had  laid  at 
also  was  foremost  in  assisting  to  execute  their  doors  crimes  of  various  kinds,  as- 
it."  It  is,  however,  believed  by  many  who  saults,  arson,  and  even  murder.  It  was 
have  given  the  origin  and  history  of  the  in  the  midst  of  such  lawlessness  that  the 
organization  careful  attention  that  the  Molly  Maguires  grew  rapidly,  and  in  such 
best-authenticated  explanation  of  the  name  communities  that  their  deeds  of  darkness 
is  that  the  members  were  stout,  active  and  bloodshed  were  perpetrated.  To  give 
young  men,  dressed  up  in  women's  clothes,  even  a  record  of  the  murders  and  outrages 
with  their  faces  blackened  and  otherwise  they  committed  would  take  a  large  vol- 
disguised,  with  crape  or  fantastic  masks,  ume.  Those  which  are  known  are  num- 
or  with  burnt  cork  about  their  eyes,  mouths,  bered  by  the  hundred,  and  the  unfortunate 
and  cheeks.  In  this  condition  they  would  victims  in  most  cases  were  gentlemen  well 
pounce  upon  process-servers  and  others  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  corn- 
engaged  in  the  prosecutions  and  evictions  munity  in  which  they  lived.  However,  in 
of  tenants,  duck  them  in  bog-holes,  beat,  1873,  a  young  detective  named  James 
and  otherwise  misuse  them.  The  custom  McParlan,  attached  to  the  Pinkerton  de- 
of  wearing  women's  clothes  does  not  ap-  tective  agency  of  Chicago,  was  detailed 
pear  to  have  been  observed  in  all  localities,  to  investigate  the  Molly  Maguires,  and 
and  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  no  recorded  learn  their  character  and  purposes.  He 
instance  of  this  disguise  ever  having  been  did  so,  and  the  secrets  of  the  order  were 
resorted  to  in  the  United  States.  To  the  revealed,  the  sanguinary  work  of  its  mem- 
discriminating  reader  it  is  scarcely  neces-  bers  shown  to  the  public,  many  of  its 
sary  to  suggest  that,  whatever  may  have  perpetrators  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
been  the  causes  for  the  organization  of  the  strength  and  terrorism  of  its  lawless  lead- 
MoIIy  Maguires  in  Ireland,  no  such  reasons  ers  and  tools  broken, 
warranted  their  existence  in  this  country.  Mompesson,  Roger,  jurist;  bom  in 
Here  were  no  oppressive  land  laws,  here  England ;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  vice- 
no  landed  proprietors  who  ground  down  admiralty  for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
their  struggling  tenants,  here  no  alien  and,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
monopolists  of  the  soil  to  grow  richer  and  and  Pennsylvania  in  April,  1703;  and 
richer  while  the  peasantry  grew  poorer  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  1704.  Though 
and  poorer ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  urged  highly  spoken  of  as  a  man  and  a  lawyer, 
in  extenuation  of  the  offences  of  the  Molly  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Maguires  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  Cornbury,  the  governor  of  New  York  and 
wrongs  and  temptations,  their  race  and  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  March,  1715, 
their  history  must  not  be  confounded  with  some  authorities  say  in  New  Jersey,  others 
the  deeds   of  violence  committed   by  the  in  New  York. 

illegitimate  offspring  of  the  order  which  Moncktony  Robebt,  colonial  governor; 

terrorized    whole    counties    in     Pennsyl-  born  in  England;  was  son  of  the  first  Vis- 

vania,  and   left  a  blood-red  trail  behind  count    Galway,    and    began    his    military 

it   in   the   coal   regions   of   the   Keystone  life  in  Flanders  in  1742.    In  1754  he  was 

State.  governor  of  Annapolis  ( Port  Royal ) ,  Nova 

Wlien  the  coal-fields  began  to  be  opened  Scotia;   assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the 

up  in  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  large  de-  French  power  in  that  peninsula,  and  was 

mand  for  laborers,  and  many  of  the  best  lieutenant-governor    of    Nova    Scotia    in 

of  the  working-classes  answered  the  call;  1756.     He  commanded  a  battalion  at  the 

but  with  these  were  numbers  of  the  float-  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  the  next 

ing,    drifting,    unstable.      In    early    war  year   he  was   second   in   command   under 

times  vague  rumors  were  abroad  that  these  General  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec, 

restless  elements  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  he  acted  as  brigadier-general,  and 

Pottsville  had   crystallized,   and   that  an  was  severely  wounded.     In   1761   he  was 

order  called   the  "  Black  Spots "  was   in  made   major-general,    and   the   next   year 

existence  there.     In  1862  it  was  rumored  governor  of  New  York.     He  commanded 

that  a  powerful  society  called  the  "  Buck-  the  expedition  against  Martinique  in  1762; 
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was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1768;  in  America  in  1775,  but  he  declined  to 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1770,  and  was  draw  his  sword  against  British  subjects, 
offered  the  command  of  the  British  forces    Uc  died  in  England,  May  3,  1782. 
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Monetary  Beform.  A  national  mone-  Edmunds  announced  the  following  com- 
tary  conference,  called  at  the  request  of  mittees:  On  Metallic  Currency — C.  Stuart 
the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  and  com-  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Louis  A.  Gar- 
posed  of  representatives  of  similar  organ-  rett,  of  California;  and  J.  Laurence 
izations  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  I^ughlin,  of  Illinois.  On  Demand  Obli- 
was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  January,  gations  of  the  Government  —  Robert  S. 
1897.  Nearly  300  delegates  were  pres-  Taylor,  of  Indiana;  Stuyvesant  Fish,  of 
cnt.  Among  the  points  made  in  the  ad-  New  York ;  J.  W.  Fries,  of  North  Caro- 
dresses  and  papers  were:  That  the  green-  lina,  and  George  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
backs  should  be  retired;  that  national  On  the  Banking  System — Charles  S.  Fair- 
banks should  be  permitted  to  issue  notes  child,  of  New  York;  T.  G.  Bush,  of  Ala- 
up  to  the  par  value  of  bonds  deposited  to  bama;  W.  B.  Dean,  of  Minnesota,  and 
secure  their  payment;  that  the  country  George  E.  Lcighton,  of  Missouri. 
needed  a  stable  tariff,  stable  government.  In  January,  1S98,  a  second  conference 
and  stable  currency;  that  prosperity  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  during  which 
could  only  be  restored  by  the  establish-  the  report  of  the  commission  was  unan- 
ment  of  a  sound  monetary  system;  that  imously  adopted.  The  report,  after  recit- 
the  government  should  base  all  its  issues  ing  the  facts  as  to  the  currency,  the  de- 
on  the  gold  standard  and  replace  all  notes  mand  obligations  of  the  government,  and 
by  coin  certificates  protected  by  a  25  the  banking  system,  gave  the  following 
per  cent,  gold  reserve;  that  the  gov-  plan  of  currency  reform: 
ernment  should  withdraw  from  the  bank- 
ing business;  that  postal  savings-banks  j. — metallic  currency  and  demand  ob- 
should  be  established;  and  that  legisla-  ligations 
tion  was  necessary   for   the  maintenance 

of  the  gold  standard,  cancellation  of  1.  The  existing  gold  standard  shall  be 
United  States  legal-tender  notes,  and  the  maintained;  and  to  this  end  the  standard 
creation  of  a  safe  and  expansive  cur-  unit  of  value  shall  continue,  as  now,  to 
rency  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  followed  in  consist  of  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths 
Baltimore,  where  there  had  been  no  bank  fine,  or  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  as  now 
failure  in  sixty  years.  Under  a  resolu-  represented  by  the  one-tenth  part  of  the 
tion,  the  conference  appointed  a  monetary  eagle.  All  obligations  for  the  payment  of 
commission,  and  charged  it  with  the  duty  money  shall  be  performed  in  conformity 
of  making  a  comprehensive  investigation  to  the  standard  aforesaid;  but  this  pro- 
of the  existing  currency  system  with  a  vision  ^hall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
view  to  urging  a  currency  reform  meas-  present  lep^al-tonder  quality  of  the  silver 
ure  on  Congress  at  its  session  of  1897-98.  coinage  of  the  United  States  or  of  their 
The  commission  consisted  of  ex  -  Senator  paper  currency  having  the  quality  of  legal 
Edmunds,  of  Vermont;  ex  -  Secretary  tender.  All  obligations  of  the  United 
Charles  S.  Fairfield,  of  New  York;  C.  States  for  the  payment  of  money  now  ex- 
Stuart  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia;  John  isting,  or  hereafter  entered  into,  shall, 
W.  Fries,  of  North  Carolina;  T.  G.  Bush,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  Ihj 
of  Alabama;  G.  E.  Leighton,  of  St.  Ix)uis;  deemed,  and  lield.  to  be  payable  in  gold 
VV.  B.  Dean,  of  St.  Paul ;  Prof.  J.  I^urence  coin  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
Laughlin,  of  Chicago;  L.  A.  Garnett,  of  the  standard  aforesaid. 
San  Francisco;  Stuj-vesant  Fish,  of  New  2.  There  shall  continue  to  l)e  free  coin- 
York;  H.  H.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis,  and  age  of  gold  into  coins  of  the  denomina- 
Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Indiana.  At  a  session  tions,  weights,  fineness,  and  legal-tender 
of   the   commission,    Sept.    28,    President  quality  prescribed  by  existing  laws. 
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3.  No  silver  dollars  shall  be  hereafter  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  both  the 
coined.  United   States  notes  and  treasury  notes 

4.  Silver  coins  of  denominations  less  issued  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890, 
than  $1  shall  be  coined  upon  government  outstanding,  and  a  further  sum  in  gold 
account,  of  the  denominations,  weight,  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
fineness,  and  legal  -  tender  quality  pre-  amount  of  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
scribed  by  existing  laws.  This  reserve  shall  be  held  as  a  common 

5.  Minor  coins  shall  continue  to  be  fund,  and  used  solely  for  the  redemption 
coined  upon  government  account,  of  the  of  such  notes  and  in  exchange  for  such 
denominations,  weight,  fineness,  and  legal-  notes,  and  for  silver  and  subsidiary  and 
tender  quality  prescribed  by  existing  laws,  minor  coins. 

6.  Subsidiary  and  minor  coins  shall  be  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
issued  and  exchanged  as  prescribed  by  ex-  tary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the  gold 
isting  laws,  except  as  hereinafter  other-  reserve  in  the  division  of  issue  and  re- 
wise  provided.  demption  at  such  sum  as  shall  secure  the 

7.  There  shall  be  created  a  separate  di-  certain  and  immediate  resumption  of  all 
vision  in  the  Treasury  Department,  to  be  notes  and  silver  dollars  presented,  and 
known  as  the  Division  of  Issue  and  Re-  the  preservation  of  public  confidence;  and 
demption,  under  the  charge  of  an  assist-  for  this  purpose  he  shall  from  time  to 
ant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  time  as  needed  transfer  from  the  general 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  fund  of  the  treasury  to  the  division  of 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  issue  and  redemption  any  surplus  revenue 
ate.  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  in  addi- 

8.  To  this  division  shall  be  committed  tion  thereto  he  shall  be  authorized  to 
all  functions  of  the  Treasury  Department  issue  and  sell,  whenever  it  is,  in  his 
pertaining  to  the  issue  and  redemption  judgment,  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
of  notes  or  certificates,  and  to  the  ex-  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  inter- 
change of  coins,  and  this  division  shall  est  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  running 
have  the  custody  of  the  guarantee  and  re-  twenty  years,  but  redeemable  in  gold  coin, 
demption  funds  of  the  national  banks,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States,  after 
and  shall  conduct  all  the  operations  of  one  year;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  such 
redeeming  national  bank  notes,  as  pre-  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  division  of 
scribed  by  law,  and  to  this  division  shall  issue  and  redemption  for  the  purposes 
be  transferred  all  gold  coin  held  against  aforesaid. 

outstanding  gold  certificates,  all  United  11.  To  provide  for  any  temporary  de- 
States  notes  held  against  outstanding  cur-  ficiency  which  may  at  any  time  exist  in 
roncy  certificates,  all  silver  dollars  held  the  fiscal  department  of  the  treasury  of 
asirainst  outstanding  silver  certificates,  and  Ihe  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
all  silver  dollars  and  silver  bullion  held  Treasury  shall  be  authorized,  at  his  dia- 
against  outstanding  treasury  notes  of  cretion,  to  issue  certificates  of  indebte<l- 
1890,  and  all  subsidiary  and  minor  coins  ncss  of  the  United  States,  payable  in 
needed  for  the  issue  and  exchange  of  such  from  one  to  five  years  after  their  date, 
coins,  and  the  funds  deposited  with  the  to  the  bearer,  of  the  denominations  of  $50, 
treasury  for  the  liquidation  of  national  or  multiples  thereof,  with  interest  at  a 
bank  notes.  All  accounts  relating  to  the  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  per  an- 
business  of  this  division  shall  be  kept  en-  num,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
tirely  apart  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  for  lawful  money  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
fiscal  departments  of  the  treasury,  and  ment,  and  at  the  sub-treasuries  and  des- 
the  accounts  relating  to  the  national  banks  ignated  depositories  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  all  and  at  such  post-offices  as  he  may  select, 
other  accounts.  And  such  certificates  shall  have  the  like 

9.  A  reserve  shall  be  established  in  this  privileges  and  exemptions  provided  in  the 
division  by  the  transfer  to  it  by  the  treas-  act    to    authorize    the    refunding    of    the 
urer  of  the  United  States  from  the  gen-  national  debt,  approved  July  14,  1870. 
eral  funds  of  the  treasury  of  an  amount  of        12.  Whenever  money  is  to  be  borrowed 
gold  in  coin  and  bullion  equal  to  25  per  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  author-  for    gold    coin,    United    States    notes,    or 
ized,  instead  of  issuing  the  usual  forms  of    treasury  notes. 

engraved    bonds,    upon    receiving    lawful        (g)   Pay   out    United    States    notes    or 
money  of  the  United   States   in  sums  of    treasury  notes,  not  subject  to  immediate 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  in  any  sin-  cancellation,  in  exchange  for  gold  coin, 
gle  payment,  to  cause  a  record  of  all  such        (h)   Pay  out  and  redeem  subsidiary  and 
payments  to  be  made  in  books  to  be  kept  minor  coins  as  provided  by  existing  laws, 
for  that  purpose  in  Washington,  and  there-        (i)    Pay  out  l-'nited  States  notes  in  ex- 
after,  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  to  those  change  for  currency  certificates. 
80  registered  on  such   books  interest  not        14.  United    States    notes    or    treasury 
exceeding  3  per  cent,  per  annum  in  gold  notes    once    redeemed    shall    not    be    paid 
coin  on  the  amount  with  which  they  shall  out   again   except   for   gold,   unless   there 
severally   stand    credited    on    such    books,  shall    be   an   accumulation   of   such   notes 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  dates  in   the  division   of   issue   and   redemption 
as  if  they  were  the  holders  and  owners  of  which  cannot  then  be  cancelled  under  the 
registered  bonds  of  the  United  States ;  and  provisions  of  the  act,   in   which  case   the 
he   shall   also  pay  to   those   so   registered  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  au- 
the  principal  sum  originally  deposited,  in  thority,   if,   in   his  .judgment,   that  course 
gold  coin,  at  the  date  of  maturity  of  such  is    necessary    for    the    public    welfare,    to 
inscribed    loans.      Suitable    arrangements  invest    the   same   or   any    portion    thereof 
shall  be  made  at  each  and  every  money-  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  for  the  ben- 
order  post-office  in  the  United  States  for  efit   of   the   redemption    fund,   such   bonds 
receiving   such    payments   into   the   treas-  to  be  held  in  the  division  of  issue  and  re- 
ury  on  like  terms,  as  well  as  for  the  trans-  demption,   subject   to   sale  at   the  discre- 
fer,   on   proper   identification,   of  any   in-  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
ficription  on  the  books  in  Washington,  or  the  benefit  of  the  division  of  issue  and  re- 
of   any   part   thereof   not   less   than    fifty  demption,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose, 
dollars    ($50).     No  interest  shall   accrue        15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
or    be   paid    on    inscriptions    which    shall  be  authorized  to  sell  from  time  to  time, 
have    been    reduced    below    fifty    dollars  in  his  discretion,  any  silver  bullion  in  the 
($50).     No  charge  of  any  kind  shall   be  division  of  issue  and  redemption;  and  the 
made  by  any  department  or  officer  of  the  proceeds   in   gold   of   such    sales   shall    be 
government    for    any    service    in    connec-  placed  to  the  account  of  the  gold  reserve 
tion  with  the  receipt  or  transmission  of  in  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption, 
the  lawful  money,  nor  in  the  transfer  of        16.  The   gold   certificates   and    the   cur- 
inscriptions    on    the    books    at    W^ashing-  rency  certificates  shall,  whenever  present- 
ton,  cd  and  paid  or  received  in  the  treasury, 

13.  The  division  of  issue  and   redemp-  be  retired  and  not  reissued, 
tion  shall  on  demand  at  Washington,  and        17.  No  United  States  note  or  treasury 

at  such  sub-treasuries  of  the  United  States  note  of  1800  of  a  denomination  less  than 

as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  $10  shall  hereafter  be  issued;   and  silver 

time  to  time  designate:  certificates    shall    hereafter    be    issued    or 

(a)  Pay  out  gold  coin  for  gold  certifi-  paid  out  only  in  denominations  of  $1,  $2, 
cates.  and   $5  against  silver  dollars  held  by  or 

(b)  Pay   out   gold   coin    in   redemption  deposited  in  the  treasury. 

of  United  States  notes  or  treasury  notes        18.  The    assistant    treasurer    in    charge 

of  1890.  of   the   division   of   issue   and    redemption 

(c)  Pay  out  silver  dollars  for  silver  shall,  on  demand,  pay  in  gold  coin  all 
certificates  of  anv  denomination.  United    States    note<«    and    treasurv    notes 

(d)  Issue  silver  certificates  of  denomi-  presented  for  payment,  and  as  paid  cancel 
nations  of  $1,  $2,  and  $5  in  exchange  for  the  same  up  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,- 
silver  dollars,  and  silver  certificates  in  000.  After  that  amount  shall  have  been 
denominations  above  $5.  paid   and    cancelled,    he   shall    then,   from 

(e)  Pay  out  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  time  to  time,  cancel  such  further  amounts 
silver  dollars.  of  notes  so  paid  as  shall  equal,  but  not  ex- 

(f)  Pay  out  silver  dollars  in  exchange  ceed,  the  increase  of  national  bank  notes 
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issued    subsequent    to    the    taking    effect  whole  of  its  capital  being  unimpaired), 

of  the  proposed  act.  the  notes  issued  by  it  shall  not  exceed  the 

19.  If  at  the  end  of  five  years  next  value  of  United  States  bonds,  to  be  fixed 
after  the  taking  effect  of  the  proposed  as  hereinafter  provided,  deposited  with 
act  any  United  States  notes  or  treasury  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The 
notes  shall  be  outstanding,  a  sum  not  ex-  additional  notes  authorized  may  be  issued 
ceeding  one  -  fifth  of  such  outstanding  without  further  deposit  of  bonds, 
amount  shall  be  retired,  and  cancelled  each  Beginning  five  years  after  the  passage 
year  thereafter;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  of  the  proposed  act,  the  amount  of  bonds 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  proposed  act  required  to  be  deposited  before  issuing 
the  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  notes  in  excess  thereof  shall  be  reduced 
then  outstanding  shall  cease  to  be  legal  each  year  by  one-fifth  of  the  25  per  cent, 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  ex-  of  capital  herein  provided  for,  and  there- 
cept  for  dues  to  the  United  States.  after  any  bank  may  at  any  time  withdraw 

20.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  any  bonds  deposited  in  excess  of  the  re- 
in his  discretion,   transfer   from   surplus  quirements  hereof. 

revenue  in  the  general  treasury  to  the  di-  24.  Every  national  bank  shall  pay  a  tax 
vision  of  issue  and  redemption  any  Unit-  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  pay- 
ed States  notes  or  treasury  notes  which  able  monthly  upon  the  amount  of  its  notes 
on  such  transfer  could  then  lawfully  be  outstanding  in  excess  of  60  per  cent.,  and 
cancelled  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  not  in  excess  of  80  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 
posed  act  if  they  had  been  redeemed  on  and  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
presentation;  and  when  so  transferred  the  annum  payable  monthly  upon  the  amount 
same  shall  be  cancelled.  The  Secretary  of  its  notes  outstanding  in  excess  of  80 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  when-  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 
ever  there  may  be  United  States  notes  25.  Any  bank  may  deposit  any  lawful 
or  treasury  notes  in  the  general  treas-  money  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
ury,  which  are  not  available  as  surplus  States  for  the  retirement  of  any  of  ita 
revenue,  and  which,  upon  transfer  to  the  notes;  and  every  such  deposit  shall  be 
division  of  issue  and  redemption,  could  treated  as  a  reduction  of  its  outstanding 
then  lawfully  be  cancelled  under  the  pro-  notes  to  that  extent;  and  the  tax  above 
visions  of  the  act,  may  exchange  such  provided  for  shall  cease  as  of  the  1st  of 
notes  with  the  division  of  issue  and  re-  the  following  month  on  an  equal  amount 
demption  for  gold  coin,  and  such  notes  of  its  notes, 
shall  thereupon  be  cancelled.  20.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 

21.  All  vested  rights  of  property  or  con-  annually  fix  the  value  of  each  series  of 
tract,  and  all  penalties  incurred  before  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  rate 
the  taking  effect  of  the  proposed  act  or  of  interest  exceeding  3  per  cent,  as  equal- 
any  part  of  it,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  ized  upon  the  rate  of  interest  of  3  per 
passage  thereof,  and  all  provisions  of  law  cent,  per  annum,  and  such  valuation  as 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions  fixed  by  the  Secretary  on  this  basis  shall 
of  the  proposed  act  should  be  repealed.  be  the  valuation  at  which  the  bonds  will 

be  receivable  upon  deposit.    Bonds  paya- 

^'    BANKING  SYSTEM.  jjjg  j^^  ^jjg  option  of  the  government  shall 

22.  The  total  issues  of  any  national  bank  be  receivable  at  95  per  cent,  of  their  then 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  its  paid-  market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
up  and  unimpaired  capital,  exclusive  of  tary  of  the  Treasury.  If  any  bonds  shall 
so  much  thereof  as  is  invested  in  real  es-  be  issued  hereafter  payable  at  date  named 
tate.  All  such  notes  shall  be  of  uniform  and  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  or  less, 
design  and  quality,  and  shall  be  made  a  they  shall  be  receivable  at  par. 

first  lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  issuing  27.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency  shall 

bank,  including  the  personal  liability  of  from  time  to  time,  as  called  for,  issue  to 

the  stockholders.    No  such  notes  shall  be  any  bank  the  capital  of  which  is  full  paid 

of  less  denomination  than  $10.  and  unimpaired  any  of  the  notes  herein 

23.  Up  to  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  elsewhere  provided  for,  on  the  payment 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  (the  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
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gold  coin,  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paragraph  24,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  notes  thus  called  for,  which  payments  accruing  from  investment  of  any  part 
sliall  go  into  the  common  guarantee  fund,  of  the  guarantee  fi|nd,  shall  be  held  in 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  notes  of  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption  in 
any  defaulted  national  bank.  Upon  the  gold  coin  or  in  United  States  bonds,  in 
failure  of  any  bank  to  redeem  its  notes,  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
they  shall  be  paid  from  the  said  guarantee  Treasury,  and  shall  be  a  fund  supple- 
fund,  and  forthwith  proceedings  shall  be  mentary  and  in  addition  to  the  guarantee 
taken  to  collect  from  the  assets  of  the  fund  to  be  used  in  case  said  guarantee 
bank  and  from  the  stockholders  thereof,  fund  shall  ever  become  insufficient  to  re- 
if  necessary,  a  sum  sufficient  to  repay  to  deem  any  bank  notes  issued  hereunder, 
said  guarantee  fund  the  amount  thereof  and  it  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
that  shall  have  been  used  to  redeem  said  estimating  the  amount  of  assessments 
notes;  and  also  such  further  sums  as  necessary  to  replenish  said  guarantee  fund 
shall  be  adequate  to  the  redemption  of  all  or  in  payments  to  banks  of  their  contribu- 
thc  unpaid  notes  of  said  banks  outstand-  tions  to  the  guarantee  fund, 
lug.  30.  The  present  system  of  national  bank- 

28.  Persons  who,  having  been  stockhold-  note  redemption  should  be  continued,  with 
ers  of  the  bank,  have  transferred  their  a  constantly  maintained  redemption  fund 
shares,  or  any  of  them,  to  others,  or  regis-  of  5  per  cent,  in  gold  coin,  and  with 
tcred  the  transfer  thereof  within  sixty  power  conferred  on  the  comptroller  of  the 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  sus-  currency,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
pension  of  payment  by  the  bank,  shall  be  tary  of  the  Treasury,  to  establish  addi- 
liable  to  all  calls  on  the  shares  held  or  tional  redemption  agencies  at  any  or  all 
subscribed  for  by  them,  as  if  they  held  of  the  sub-treasuries  of  the  United  States, 
such  shares  at  the  time  of  suspension  of  as  he  may  determine. 

payment,    saving    their    recourse    against        31.  So  much  of  the  provisions  of  exist- 

those    by    whom    such    shares    were    then  ing  law  as  require  each  national  bank  to 

actually  held.     So  long  as  any  obligation  receive  at  par  in  payment  of  debts  to  it 

of  the  bank  shall  remain  unsatisfied,  the  the   notes    of   other    national    Iwinks,    and 

liability  of  each  stockholder  shall  extend  making   such    notes   receivable   at   par   in 

to,  but  not  exceed  in  the  whole,  an  amount  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States 

equal  to  the  par  of  his  stock.  except    duties    on    imports,    shall    be    ex- 

29.  If  the  said  guarantee  fund  of  5  per  tended  to  cover  notes  issued  under  the 
cent,  of  all  the  notes  outstanding  shall  be-  proposed   plan. 

come  impaired  by  reason  of  payment  made        32.  National   banks  shall   hold  reserves 

to  redeem   the  said  notes  as  herein  pro-  in    lawful    money   against    their    deposits 

vided,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  shall  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  15  per 

make  an  assessment  upon  all  the  banks  in  cent,    for   the   respective   classes,   as   now 

proportion  to  their  notes  then  outstanding  provided   by  law,   at   least  one-fourth   of 

sufficient  to  make  said  funds  equal  to  5  which   reserve  shall  be  in  coin,  and  held 

per  cent,  of  said  outstanding  notes.  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.     Neither  the 

Any  bank  may  deposit  any  lawful  money  5   per   cent,   redemption    fund   nor   the   5 

with  the  treasurer  of  the  United   States  per  cent,  guarantee  fund  shall   be  count- 

for  the  retirement  of  any  of  its  notes,  or  ed  as  part  of  the  reserve  required.     No 

return    its    own    notes    for    cancellation,  bank    shall    count    or    report    any   of    its 

whereupon  the  comptroller  shall  direct  the  own  notes  as  a  part  of  its  cash  or  cash 

repayment  to  such  bank  of  whatever  sum  assets  on  hand. 

may   be   the   unimpaired   portion   of    said        33.  Permit  the  organization  of  national 

bank's  contribution  to  the  guarantee  fund  banks  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  in 

on  account  of  said  notes.  places  of  4,000  population  or  less. 

Any  portion  of  the  guarantee  fund  may  34.  Provision  should  be  made  whereby 
be  invested  in  United  States  bonds  in  branch  banks  may  be  established,  with 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  the  consent  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
Treasury,  rency   and   approval    of   the   Secretary   of 

The  taxes  on  circulation,  provided  for  in  the  Treasury. 
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35.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex-  paired  capital  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
penses  of  the  treasury  in  connection  with  become  a  national  banking  association  un- 
the  national-bank  system,  a  tax  of  one-  der  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act, 
eighth  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  its  may,  by  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
franchise,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  sliareholders  owning  not  less  than  two- 
its  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits,  thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  bank 
shall  be  imposed  upon  each  bank.  or  banking  association,  and  with  the  ap- 

36.  To  so  amend  existing  laws  as  to  proval  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
provide:  become  a  national  bank  under  this  system, 

(a)  For  more  frequent  and  thorough  under  its  former  name  or  by  any  name 
examinations  of  banks.  approved  by  the  comptroller.  The  directors 

(b)  For  fixed  salaries  for  bank  ex-  thereof  may  continue  to  be  the  directors 
aminers.  of  the  association  so  organized  until  oth- 

(c)  To  provide  for  rotation  of  exam-  ers  are  elected  or  appointed  in  accordance 
iners.  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.     When  the 

(d)  For  public  reports,  regular  or  spe-  comptroller  of  the  currency  has  given  to 
cial,  at  the  call  of  the  comptroller  of  the  such  bank  or  banking  association  a  certift- 
currency.  cate  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have 

(e)  To  make  it  penal  for  any  bank  to  been  complied  with,  such  bank  or  banking 
loan  money,  or  grant  any  gratuity,  to  an  association,  and  all  its  stockholders,  offi- 
examiner  of  that  bank,  and  penal  for  cers,  and  employees  shall  have  the  same 
such  examiner  to  receive  it.  powers  and  privileges,  and  shall  be  subject 

37.  Any  national  banking  association  to  the  same  duties,  liabilities,  and  regula- 
heretofore  organized  may  at  any  time  tions,  in  all  respects,  as  shall  have  been 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  prescribed  for  associations  originally  or- 
proposed  act,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  ganized  as  national  banking  associations 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  be  granted,  under  the  proposed  act. 

as  herein  provided,  all  the  rights,  and  be  At  the  adjourned  session  of  the  confer- 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities,  of  natural  ence  in  Indianapolis,  in  1898,  after  the  re- 
banking  associations  organized  hereunder:  port  of  the  commission  was  adopted,  a  sub- 
Provided,  that  such  action  on  the  part  committee  of  the  commission,  consisting  of 
of  such  associations  shall  be  authorized  ex-Senator  Edmunds,  ex-Secretary  Fair- 
by  the  consent  in  writing  of  shareholders  child,  and  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  prepared  a 
owning  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  bill  for  introduction  in  Congress,  based  on 
capita]  stock  of  the  association.  the  conclusions  of  the  commission.     This 

38.  Any  national  banking  association  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
now  organized  which  shall  not,  within  one  resentatives  by  Representative  Overstreet, 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  proposed  of  Indiana,  on  Dec.  4,  1899.  On  Dec.  18, 
act,  become  a  national  banking  asso-  following,  the  measure  was  passed  by  the 
ciation  under  the  provisions  hereinbefore  House  by  a  vote  of  190  yeas  to  150  nays, 
slated,  and  which  shall  not  place  in  the  On  Dec.  9  the  bill  was  laid  before  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  Senate,  referred  to  the  committee  on 
States  the  sums  hereinbefore  provided  for  finance,  and,  after  being  considerably 
the  redemption  and  guarantee  of  the  cir-  amended,  was  passed  on  Feb.  15,  1900,  by 
culatingnotes,  or  which  shall  fail  to  comply  a  vote  of  49  yeas  to  46  nays.  The  House 
with  any  other  provision  of  the  proposed  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
act,  shall  be  dissolved,  but  such  dissolu-  nients,  whereupon  a  committee  of  confer- 
tion  shall  not  take  away  or  impair  any  ence  was  appointed,  which  agreed  upon 
remedy  against  such  corporation,  its  stock-  a  substitute,  and  its  report  was  adopted, 
holders  or  officers,  for  any  liability  or  pen-  March  13,  1900,  and  received  the  Presi- 
alty  which  shall  have  been  previously  in-  dent's  approval  on  the  following  day. 
curred.  The  provisions  of  the  measure  as  finally 

39.  Any   bank    or    banking    association  adopted  are  as  follows: 

incorporated  by  special  law  of  any  State,  That  the  dollar  consisting  of  25.8  grains 

or  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  any  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  as  established  by 

State,  and  having  a  paid-up  and  unim-  Section  3,511  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
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the  United  States,  shall  be  the  standard  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in 
unit  of  value,  and  all  forms  of  money  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or 
issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  local  authority;  and  the  gold  coin  re- 
bc  maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  with  ceived  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall 
this  standard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  first  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the  treasury  and  then  exchanged,  in  the 
such  parity.  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  for  an 
Sec.  2.  That  United  States  notes,  and  equal  amount  of  the  notes  redeemed  and 
treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  held  for  exchange,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
July  14,  1890,  when  presented  to  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  discretion,  use  said 
treasury  for  redemption,  shall  be  fixed  in  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  or  to  purchase 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  in  order  or  redeem  any  bonds  of  the  United  Stales, 
to  secure  the  prompt  and  certain  redemp-  or  for  any  other  lawful  purjwse  the  public 
tion  of  such  notes  as  herein  provided  it  interests  m.iy  require,  except  that  they 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  sliall  not  be  used  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
Treasury  to  set  apart  in  the  treasury  a  the  current  revenues.  That  United  States 
reserve  fund  of  $150,(H)0,000  in  gold  coin  notes  when  redeemed  in  accordance  with 
and  bullion,  which  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
such  redemption  purposes  only,  and  when-  issued,  but  shall  be  held  in  the  reserve 
ever  and  as  often  as  any  of  said  notes  fund  until  exchange<l  for  gold,  as  herein 
shall  be  redeemed  from  said  fund  it  shall  provided;  and  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  the  reserve  fund,  together  with  the  redeem- 
ury  to  use  said  notes  so  redeemed  to  re-  ed  notes  held  for  use  as  provided  in  this 
store  and  maintain  such  reserve  fund  in  section,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  maxi- 
the  manner  following,  to  wit:  First,  by  mum  sum  of  $150,000,000. 
exchanging  the  notes  so  redeemed  for  any  Sec.  3.  That  nothing  containe<l  in  this 
gold  coin  in  the  general  fund  of  the  treas-  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  legal- 
ury;  second,  by  accepting  deposits  of  gold  tender  quality  as  now  provided  by  law  of 
coin  at  the  treasury  or  at  any  sub-treas-  the  silver  dollar,  or  of  any  other  money 
ury  in  exchange  for  the  United  States  coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States, 
notes  so  redeemed;  third,  by  procuring  Sec.  4.  That  there  be  established  in  the 
gold  coin  by  the  use  of  said  notes,  in  ac-  Treasury  Department,  as  a  part  of  the 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
3,700  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit-  States,  divisions  to  be  designated  and 
ed  States.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  known  as  the  division  of  issue  and  the 
ury  is  unable  to  restore  and  maintain  the  division  of  redemption,  to  which  shall  l>e 
gold  coin  in  the  reserve  fund  by  the  fore-  assigned,  respectively,  under  such  regula- 
going  methods,  and  the  amount  of  such  tions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
gold  coin  and  bullion  in  said  fund  shall  at  approve,  all  records  and  accounts  relating 
any  time  fall  below  $100,000,000,  then  it  to  the  issue  and  redemption  of  United 
shall  be  his  duty  to  restore  the  same  to  States  notes,  gold  certificates,  silver  ccr- 
the  maximum  sum  of  $150,000,000  by  bor-  tificates,  and  currency  certificates.  There 
rowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  shall  be  transferred  from  the  accounts  of 
States,  and  for  the  debt  thus  incurred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury  of  the 
issue  and  sell  coupon  or  registered  bonds  United  States,  and  taken  up  on  the  books 
of  the  United  States,  in  such  form  as  he  of  said  divisions,  respectively,  accounts 
may  prescribe,  in  denominations  of  $50  or  relating  to  the  reserve  fund  for  the  re- 
any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  demption  of  United  States  notes  and 
the  rate  of  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  per  treasury  notes,  the  gold  coin  held  against 
annum,  payable  quarterly,  such  bonds  to  outstanding  gold  certificates,  the  United 
be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  notes  held  against  outstanding  cur- 
States  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  rency  certificates,  and  the  silver  dollars 
their  issue,  and  to  be  payable,  principal  held  against  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
and  interest,  in  gold  coin  of  the  present  cates,  and  each  of  the  funds  represented 
sta-ndard  value,  and  to  be  exempt  from  by  these  accounts  shall  be  used  for  the  re- 
the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  demption  of  the  notes  and  certificates  for 
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which  they  are  respectively  pledged,  and  Sec.    7.    That   hereafter   silver   certid- 

shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  the  cates   shall  be   issued  only  of  denomina- 

same  being  held  as  trust  funds.  tions  of  $10  and  under,  except  that  not 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  exceeding  in   the  aggregate   10   per  cent. 

Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    as    fast   as  of  the  total  volume  of  said  certificates,  in 

standard  silver  dollars  are  coined  under  the   discretion    of    the    Secretary   of    the 

the   provisions   of   the   acts   of   July    14,  Treasury,  may  be  issued  in  denominations 

1890,  and  June  13,  1898,  from  bullion  pur-  of  $20,  $50,  and  $100;  and  silver  certifi- 

chased   under   the  act  of  July   14,   1890,  cates  of  higher  denominations  than  $10, 

to  retire  and  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  except   as   herein    provided,    shall,   when- 

treasury  notes  whenever  received  into  the  ever  received  at  the  treasury  or  redeemed, 

treasury,   either   by   exchange   in   accord-  be  retired  and  cancelled,  and  certificates 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  in  of  denominations  of  $10  or  less  shall  be 

the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  upon  substituted  therefor,  and  after  such  sub- 

the  cancellation  of  treasury  notes  silver  stitution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  like  vol- 

certificates  shall  be  issued  against  the  sil-  iime  of  United  States  notes  of  less  denomi- 

ver  dollars  so  coined.  nation  than  $10  shall  from  time  to  time 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  be  retired  and  cancelled,  and  notes  of  de- 
ury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  nominations  of  $10  and  upward  shall  be 
receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  with  the  reissued  in  substitution  therefor,  with 
treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  like  qualities  and  restrictions  as  those  re- 
United  States  in  sums  of  not  less  than  tired  and  cancelled. 

$20,  and  to  issue  gold  certificates  there-  Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tor  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $20,  ury  is  hereby  authorized  to  use,  at  his 
and  the  coin  so  deposited  shall  be  retained  discretion,  any  silver  bullion  in  the  treas- 
in  the  treasury  and  held  for  the  payment  ury  of  the  United  States  purchased  under 
of  such  certificates  on  demand,  and  used  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  for  coinage  into 
for  no  other  purpose.  Such  certificates  such  denominations  of  subsidiary  silver 
shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  coin  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  pub- 
all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  lie  requirements  for  such  coin:  Provided, 
be  reissued,  and  when  held  by  any  na-  that  the  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coin 
tional  banking  association  may  be  counted  outstanding  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
as  part  of  its  lawful  reserve:  Provided,  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000.  Whenever 
that  whenever  and  so  long  as  the  gold  any  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the 
coin  held  in  the  reserve  fund  in  the  treas-  act  of  July  14,  1890,  shall  be  used  in  the 
ury  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  coin,  an 
notes  and  treasury  notes  shall  fall  and  amount  of  treasury  notes  issued  under 
remain  below  $100,000,000,  the  authority  said  act  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  bullion 
to  issue  certificates,  as  herein  provided,  contained  in  such  coin  shall  be  cancelled 
shall  be  suspended:  And  provided  further,  and  not  reissued. 

that  whenever  and  so  long  as  the  aggre-  Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
gate  amount  of  United  States  notes  and  ury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
silver  certificates  in  the  general  fund  of  cause  all  worn  and  uncurrent  subsidiary 
the  treasury  shall  exceed  $60,000,000  the  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  now  in 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  dis-  the  treasury,  and  hereafter  r€K»eived,  to  be 
cretion,  suspend  the  issue  of  the  certifi-  rccoined,  and  to  reimburse  the  treasurer 
cates  herein  provided  for:  And  provided  of  the  United  States  for  the  difference  be- 
further,  that  of  the  amount  of  such  out*  tween  the  nominal  or  face  value  of  such 
standing  certificates  one- fourth  at  least  coin  and  the  amount  the  same  will  pro- 
shall  bo  in  denominations  of  $50  or  less:  duce  in  new  coin  from  any  moneys  in  the 
And  provided  further,  that  the  Secre-  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  discre-  Sec.  10.  That  Section  5,138  of  the  Re- 
tion,  issue  such  certificates  in  denomina-  vised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
tions  of  $10,000,  payable  to  order.     And  read  as  follows: 

Section  5,103  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  "  Sec.  5,138.  No  association  shall  be  or- 

the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed.  ganized  with  a  less  capital  than  $100,000, 
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except  that  I)ank8  with  a  capital  of  not  and  they  shall  be  numbered  consecutively 
less  than  $oO,000  may,  with  the  approval  in  the  order  of  their  issue,  and  when  pay- 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  or-  ment  is  made  the  last  number  issued  sliall 
ganized  in  any  place  the  population  of  be  first  paid,  and  this  order  shall  be  fol- 
which  does  not  exceed  6,000  inhabitants,  lowed  until  all  the  bonds  are  paid,  and 
and  except  that  banks  with  a  capital  of  whenever  any  of  the  outstanding  bonds 
not  less  than  $25,000  may,  with  the  sane-  are  called  for  payment  interest  thereon 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  shall  cease  three  months  after  such  call ; 
organized  in  any  place  the  population  of  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
which  does  not  exceed  3,000  inhabitants,  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
No  association  shall  be  organized  in  a  city  appropriated,  to  effect  the  exchanges  of 
the  population  of  which  exceeds  50,00  per-  bonds  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  sum  not 
sons  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $200,000."  exceeding  one-fifteenth  of  1  per  cent,  of 
Sec.  11.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  the  face  value  of  said  bonds,  to  pay  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  expense  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  same 
at  the  treasury  any  of  the  outstanding  and  other  expenses  incident  thereto, 
bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  inter-  Sec.  12.  That  ujwn  the  deposit  with  the 
eat  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  treasurer  of  tlie  United  States,  by  any 
Feb.  1,  1904,  and  any  bonds  of  the  United  national  banking  association,  of  any  bonds 
States  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  of  the  United  States  in  tlie  manner  pro- 
annum,  payable  Aug.  1,  1908,  and  to  issue  vided  by  existing  law,  such  association 
in  exchange  therefor  an  equal  amount  of  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  comp- 
ooupon  or  registered  bonds  of  the  United  troller  of  the  currency  circulating  notes 
States  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  in  blank,  registered  and  countersigned  as 
in  denominations  of  $50,  or  any  multiple  provided  by  law,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
thereof,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  par  value  of  the  lK)nds  so  deposited;  and 
2  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  any  national  banking  association  now 
Buch  bonds  to  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  having  bonds  on  dejwsit  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  after  thirty  years  of  circulating  notes,  and  upon  which  an 
from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  said  amount  of  circulating  notes  has  been 
bonds  to  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  issued  less  than  the  par  value  of  the  bonds, 
in  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  value,  shall  be  entitled,  upon  due  application  to 
and  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  to  receive 
all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  additional  circulating  notes  in  blank  to  an 
as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  amount  which  will  increase  the  circulating 
or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  au-  notes  held  by  such  association  to  the  par 
thority:  Provided,  that  such  outstanding  value  of  the  bonds  deposited,  such  ad- 
bonds  may  be  received  in  exchange  at  a  ditional  notes  to  l>e  held  and  treated  in 
valuation  not  greater  than  their  present  the  same  way  as  circulating  notes  of  na- 
worth  to  yield  an  income  of  2y^  per  cent,  tional  banking  associations  heretofore 
per  annum;  and  in  consideration  of  the  re-  issued,  and  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
duction  of  interest  effected,  the  Secretary  of  law  affecting  such  notes:  Prm-ided, 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay  to  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  l»e 
the  holders  of  the  outstanding  bonds  sur-  construed  to  modify  or  repeal  the  pro- 
rendered  for  exchange,  out  of  any  money  visions  of  Section  5,1  (JT  of  the  Revised 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro-  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  authorizing 
priated,  a  sum  not  greater  than  the  differ-  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  to  require 
ence  between  their  present  worth,  com-  additional  deposits  of  l)onds  or  of  lawful 
pnted  as  aforesaid,  and  their  par  value,  money  in  case  the  market  value  of  the 
and  the  payments  to  be  made  hereunder  bonds  held  to  secure  the  circulating  notes 
shall  be  held  to  be  payments  on  account  shall  fall  Wow  the  par  value  of  the  cir- 
of  the  sinking-fund  created  by  Section  culating  notes  outstanding  for  which  such 
3,694  of  the  Revised  Statutes:  And  pro-  l)onds  may  be  dej)osited  as  security:  And 
vided  further,  that  the  2-per-cent.  bonds,  provided  further,  that  the  circulating 
to  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  notes  furnished  to  the  national  banking 
act  shall  be  issued  at  not  less  than  par.  associations  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  tbalt   be  of   the  denominations  pre 
scribed   by   law    except   that   no   national 
banking  asBociation   ah'Lll    after  the   pas 
sage  of  thiB  act  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the   comptroller    of    the    currency     or    to 
iBBue  or   reiBsue   or   place   in   circulation 
more  than  one  th  rd  in  amount  of  its  cir 
culatmg  notes  of  the  J e nomination  of  $-> 
And    provided     further      that    the    totil 
amount  of  auch  notes  issued  to  any  such 
association   may  equal   at   an}    time    but 
shall  not  exceed    the  amount  at  such  time 
of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in     And 
pTOMded   further    that  unicr  regulations 
to  be  preatnbed  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  any  national  banking  association 
may  substitute  the  2  per  cent    lion  Is  i^ 
sued  under  tl  e  p  oMsions  of  this  act  for 
any   of   the    bonds    deposited    uilh    tl  i 
treasurer  to  Beeure  circulation  or  to  ae 
cure  deposits  of   public  nionej      and   so 
much  of  an  act  entitled      An  act  to  en 
able  national  banking  associations  to  e\ 
tend   their  corporate  CMstencc    and   f  r 
other  purposes   approved  TiiU   12    188 
as   prohibits   any   national   bank   ul  ich 
makes  an}   deposit  of  lawful   money   in 
order  to  nithdra«    ita  circulating  not  * 
from   receiving  any  increase  of   iti  <ir 
cutation   for   the   period   of   biy   montl  -i 
from  the  time  it  made  s  ich  dcpoait     f 
lawful  mone\   tor  the  pui  pose  nforcsniil 
IS  hereby  repealed    and  all     I!  er  a  ts  o 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro 
visions   of   tl  IS    section    arc    hereby    re 
pealed 

Sec.  13.  That  eiery  nationol  btwikin;, 
association  having  on  depoiiit,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  bonds  of  the  United  Statea 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum,  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  to  secure  lis  circulating 
notes,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  mouths  of  Janunrv 
and  July,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  crnl. 
each  half-year  upon  the  average  omount 
of  such  of  its  notes  in  circulation  aa  arc 
based  upon  the  deposit  of  said  2  per  cent, 
bonds;  and  aiieh  taxes  sbiill  lie  in  lieu  of 
existing  taxes  on  ita  notes  in  circulation 
imposed  by  Section  5,214  of  the  lieviscd 
SUtutes. 

Seo.  14.  That  the  provisions  of  Ibis  act 
are  not  intended  to  preclude  the  accom- 
plishment of  international  bimetallism 
whenever  conditions  shall  make  it  expedi- 


ent and  practicable  to  secure  the  same 
by  concurrent  action  of  the  leading  com 
ncrcial  nations  of  the  world  and  at  a. 
ratio  which  ahall  insure  permanence  of 
relative  value  between  gold  and  siUcr 

Monitor  and  Herrimac  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Confederates  evacuated 
Manassas  a  strange  naval  battle  occurred 
in  Hampton  Roads  The  Confederates 
had  ra  aed  the  sunken  if  cmn  ac  in  the 
(losport  navy  yard  and  converted  it  into 
an  ironclad  ram  which  they  called  the 
\  irginia  commanded  by  Captain  Buchan 
en  late  of  the  United  States  navy  She 
bad  gone  down  to  Hampton  Roads  and  de- 
strojed   (\tarch  8    1802)   the  wooden  sail 


iiig  frigates  Congress  and  Cumbeilnnd,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  and  it  was 
cv])ecti'd  she  would  annihilate  other  ships 
tliero  the  next  morning.  Anxiously  the 
army  and  navy  officers  of  that  vicinity 
paused  the  night  of  the  8tb,  for  there  ap- 
pcareil  no  competent  human  agency  near 
to  avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Mean- 
while another  vessel  of  novel  form  and 
aapect  had  been  constructed  at  Green- 
point.  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction 
of  Capt.  Joh.n  Ebicssos  | 7.  v.),  who 
used  Theodore  R.  Timby's  invention  of 
n  revolving  turret,  ft  presented  to  the 
eye,    when     afloat,     a     simple     platform, 


BfONITOB    AND    HEBBI1LA.C 


sharp  at  botli  ends  and  bearing  in  il 
ctntrr  a  round  Mirtcllo  tower  20  feet  i 
diameter  and  10  leet  in  height    made,  a 


'all  of  white  oak   JO  imlies 


whuh 


laid    I 


0  inches  in  thiLknoHt  A  shot  to 
Htnke  till  lower  liull  would 
have  to  pass  tlirouj^li  25  feet 
of  water  and  then  strike  an 
Inclined  plane  of  iron  at  an 
ancle  of  about  10°  The 
deck  was  well  armed  also 

Such  wait  the  stranRe 
craft  thit  enletid  llamplon 
Roads   from   the   sea    under 


John    I      ^^QBOFv 

iheraldcd     and 


(7 
unkno 
idni^ht 


wai  the  rest  of  the  vessel,  of  heavy  iron. 
It  presented  a  bombproof  fort,  in  whieh 
were  mounled  two  ll-ineh  Dahtgren  guns. 
The  hull  of  this  vessel  was  only  8'/j  feet 
in  depth,  with  a.  flat  bottom,  and  was  124 
feet  in  lentith,  and  34  feet  Ihe  greatest 
width  at  top.  On  this  hull  rested  an- 
other, 5  feet  in  height,  that  extended  over 
the  lower  one  3  feet  T  inches  all  around. 
excepting:  at  the  ends,  where  it  projected 
25  feet,  by  which  protection  was  alTorded 


Mareh   II    on   its   trial   trip 
It  had  been  named  Homtor 
It    had   been    towed   to   the 
Roads    by    steamers     outrid 
ing      a      tremendous      gale 
Word  en     rejiorted     to     the 
tla^'-omeer  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Roads,  and   was  ordered  to  aid   the  Uift- 
ni-KOla  in  the  expected  encounter  with  the 
i/errimac  in  the  niDrning.    It  was  a  bright 
t^bbath  morninjr.  Before  sunrisethe  dread- 
ed J/errimnc-  and  her  eompany  came  down 
from  Norfolk.     The  stern  cnns  of  the  .Vin- 
nesota  opened   upon   the   formidable   iron- 
clad, when   the   little   Moni/or,  which   the 
Confederates  called  in  derision  a  "  eheese- 
box,"   ran   out  and   placed   herself  by   the 
side  of  the  huge  monster.     She  was  like  a 


the  anchor,  propeller,  and  rudder.  The  pigmy  by  the  side  of  s  giant.  Suddenly 
whole  was  built  of  3-ineh  iron,  and  was  her  mysterious  citadel  begun  to  revolve, 
very    buoyant.     Ita    exposed    parts    were    and   from   it  ber  guns   hurled   ponderous 


BfONITOB    AND    HEKBIHAC— HOHHOTTEH 


The  Merrimao 
answered  by  heavy  broadsides,  and  bo 
the;  struggled  for  some  ticne  without  in- 
juring each  other.  Then  the  Monitor 
withdrew  a  little  to  seek  a  vulnerable  part 
oE  her  antagonist  while  tbe  ilerriinac 
pounded  her  awfully  aotnetinics  sending 
upon  her  masxea  of  iron  weighing  200 
pvunds  at  a  \docitv  ot  21)0  feet  per  sec 
ond  ThcHe  struck  her  deck  and 
tnwer  without  harming  them  and  com 
eitl  bolts  that  struck  the  latter  glanced 
off  as  pebbles  would  fly  from  solid 
gianite  The  Vemmac  drew  off  and  at 
tacked  the  Minnesota  beeing  the  latter 
in  great  peril    the   ilonilor   ran   between 


nished  with  sails.  At  her  bow  was  a  for- 
midable wrought-iron  ram  or  beak.  She 
was  accidentally  set  on  (ire  and  destroyed 
at  her  moorings  at  League  Island,  below 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  15,  1860. 

Monk's  Comer,  the  scene  of  a  notable 
Burprist  of  American  ca\alry  While  tha 
British  were  besieging  Charleston  in  1780 
C  cniral  Lincoln  endeavored  to  keep  an 
open  com mu meat lOD  with  the  country 
across  the  Cooper  River  so  as  to  receive 
reinforcements  and  if  necessary  to  make 
a  retreat  To  close  that  communication 
bir  Henry  tlinlon  detmbed  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Webster  with  1400  men  The 
advanced   guard     composed   of   Tarletoue 


them      A    most   severe   duel    ensued     and  lc(,ion  and  Ferguson  s  corps   surprised  t be 

H^   a   result   the    U.mmic   wis   so   muth  \inorican  calalry   (aboul  JOO  min)     with 

diiallcd  that  she  (led  up  to  Norfolk    ani  mililia  attached  to  them    under  the  com 

did  not  again  intite  her  little  antagonist  mand  of  Gen    Isaiic  Huger    who  v,cre  sta 

to  combat      W orden  uas  severely  injured  tioncd    at   Biggins    Bridge     near    Monks 

by  coneuasion  in  the  tower  of  the  Uoi  tlor  Corner      The    Americans    were    attacked 

and  for  a  few  dn\s  his  life  was  m  peril  just  at  dawn    (April   14)    and  were  seat 

This  clans  of  vessels  was  multiplied  in  the  tered      Twenty  five  of  the  Americans  were 

National   na^v    and  did  good   service      A  killed     the  remainder  fled  to  the  swamps. 

comparison  of  the  appearance  of  the  two  Tirleton  secured   nearlj    300  horses    and 

vessels  ma\  be  made  in  looking  at  the  en  after    closing    Lincoln  s    communications 

graving  of  the  A  t  w  Ironsidi's  and  Monitor  with  the  country   he  returned  to  the  Brit 

The  ^cu>  lions  dri  was  a  powerful  vessel  ish  camp  in  triumph 

built   in   Philaielphia      It  bad  a  wooden        Monmouth,    Battle    of'      Just    before 

hull  covered  with  iron  plates  four  inches  the  dawn  of  June  18    1778   the  British  be 

in    thickncHs      Her    agprcgate    weight    of  j.""     their     evacuation     of     Philadelphia 

puni  WIS  2H4  000  lbs     two  of  them   200  They  crossed  the  Delaware  to  Gloucester 

pnumlcr     Pnrrott    guns       She     had     two  Point   and  that  evening  encamped  around 

horizontal    steam  engines     and    was    fur  Haddonfield    a  few  miles  southeast  from 
233 


MONMOUTH,    BATTLE   OP 


Camden,  N.  J.  The  news  of  tl.ia  pvacua- 
tion  readied  Washington,  at  Valley  Forpc, 
before  morning.  He  immediately  sent 
General  Maxwell,  with  his  brigade,  to  co- 
operate with  the  New  Jersey  i 


wiifjons  and  a  host  of  eamp-followers. 
making  his  line  12  milen  in  length.  He 
enotmped  near  the  court-house  in  Free- 
hold, Monmouth  eo.,  N".  J.,  on  June  27, 
and  there   Washington   resolved  to   strike 


General  Dickinson  in  retarding  the  march  him  if  he  should  move  the  next  morning. 
of  the  British,  who,  when  they  crossed  the  for  it  wan  imi>ortant  to  prevent  his  reach- 
river,  were  17,000  strong  in  effective  men.  ing  the  advanlngeous  position  of  Middle- 
They  marched  in  two  divisions,  one  under  town  Heights.  Gpneral  Lee  was  now  in 
CornwallJs  and  Ihe  other  led  by  Knvphau-  command  of  the  advanced  eorjis.  Wash- 
sen  General  Arnoti  whose  wounds  kept  ington  ordered  him  to  form  a  plan  of  at 
bim   from   the   lietd    entered   Philadelphia  tick    but  he  omitted  to  do  % 


with  a  detachment  before  the 
of  the  British  had  left  it      Tlie  reman 
of  the  armv    under   the   immediate   c 
mand   of   Washington    trosapd    the   D 
ware  aboie  Trenton   and   pursued      (. 
Ci[ARLE<;  Lee    (q    i  )     who  hid  been 
changed   uas  now  with  the  army  and 
sistently    opposed    all    interference    with    otlu 
Clinton  a   march   across   New   Jersey    and 
found  fault  with  elcnlhing 

Clinton  had  intended  to  march  to  New 
Brunswick  and  embark  his  arm\  on  Ran 
tan  Bay  for  New  \ork  but  finding  Unsh 
Ington  in  his  path  he  turiieil  it  \llen 
town  towards  Monmouth  to  make  his 
«ay  to  Sandy   Hook    md  thence 


lork  bj  nater      Washington  followed  him    with 


orders  lo  \\  i\ne  Ijifajetle  or  Ma\ 
will  who  eilled  upon  him  And  when 
the  ne\t  morning  {June  '8) — a  hot  Sab- 
bith— \\a-hinf,lon  was  told  Clinton  was 
lliout  to  moic  and  ordcied  Lee  to  fall 
ujon  the  British  rear  iinlc"*  there  should 
be  gra\o  reasons  (or  not  doin,"  so  that 
taidilv  obevcd  Ih^t  he  allowed 
his  antagonist  ample  time  to  prepare  for 
battle 

When  lee  did  mo\e  he  seemed  to  bate 
no  plan  and  In  bis  ordcis  ind  counter 
ordtrs  s)  pirjIiMd  his  generals  that  they 
sent  a  requct  lo  \\  iihington  to  appear 
on  the  fidd  ^Mth  the  miin  irmy  immedi 

■ly      And   nhih    " 


1  parallel  line    prepared  to  strike  hli 
:neier    an    opportunity    should    oiler 
le  Clinton   wished   to 
he    waR    encumbered 


,lgor 


Mth 


attacking 
^  prospect  of  VIC 


Lee  ordered  1 
feint  \t  thit  momint  Clinton  changed 
oia  a  battle  front  and  sent  a  large  force  horse  and 
itb  baggage  foot  to  attack  Waine  Ijifnvette  belie\ 
iTig  Ihcie  WIS  now  a  good  opportunltv  to 
;  in  the  rear  of  the  British  rode  quickly 
ip  to  I..ee  md  isked  permission  to  at 
impt  the  mo\(nieiit  He  at  first  refused, 
mt  -'eein,.'  the  <  imfstncss  of  the  marquis 
e  iieldcd  a  little  and  ordered  him  to 
ilecl  his  eohiiiin  bv  the  right  and  attack 
linton  s  left  \.t  1h(  sinie  time  he  weak 
ned  Wnnea  detnihnunt  In  t  iking  three 
■<_iin<nti  fi  in  It  ti  svip])ort  the  right 
Mien  h  iiv  i|  pnrcnllv  di^c  ncc  ried  bv  a 
>  icriiiut  it  the  I'litish  he  ordered  his 
tk     II  1  (  <n<riN  '^coU  and 


Mil 

ord 

rcl 

u<ic    tint 
1  retr.it 

.il«iut  to  atUck 
\t  the  same  time 

\(11( 

ric 

n<.A    1  SKI 

hr  order   a  gen 

retr 

at   1 

ccnn    md 

the   Briti.h   pur 

1 

tl 

s     lluht 

nd    pursuit    I..ee 

■'a- 

1  th 

i-pi'.ilinn 
rdreit  I 

to  check  either 
cinie  a  disorder 

ght 

W 

sbm.'ton  -v 

ard 

o  the  support 

of  I>.e    when   he 

met 

by 

the   astounding   intelligence 

The  fugitives,  falling  back 
main  army,  miplit  endnnger 
Waxhington's  indignation  wa! 
Brmiseii,   anJ    wlipn    lie   met   I. 


UOHUOVTH,    BATTLX:    Of 

L  Wiia  in   full  re-  X^'e   two   armies   now   confronted   each 

no  word  of  tins  other.     The  Jlritisli,  alwut  7.000  strong, 
VI  re    upon   a    narrow    road,   bounded    by 

upon    the  coraBaea       Their    caiatrj     attempted    to 

lie   uliole  turn  the  Amtncan  leit  flank   but  were  re- 

feirfully  julaed   and   disappointed      The  regiments 

e,   at    the  of    fort    came   up    when   a    aevcre   battle 


head  of  the  second  retreating  eoJumn.  he  occurred  with  musketry  and  cannon.    The 

rode  up  to  him.  and,  in  a  tone  of  wither-  American  artillery,  under  the  general  di- 

ing  reproof,  be  exclaimed,  "Sir,   I   desire  rection    of    Knox,    did    great    execution, 

to  know  what   is   llie  reason   and   wbciico  I'ur  a   while   the   result  seenied   doubtful, 

comes     this     disorder     and     confusion?"  when    General    Waj-nc    came    lip    with    ft 

]jee  replied   sharply,   '' Yovi   know  the  at-  luidy   of  troops   and   gave  victory   to   the 

luck  waa  contrary  to  my  advice  and  opin-  Americans.      Colonel    Monckton,    perceiv- 

ion."      Tbc   chief"  replied    in   a   tone   that  ing  that  the   fate  of  the  conflict  depend- 

indicated    the    depth    of    his    indignation,  cd  upon  driving  Wayne  away  or  captur- 

"You    should    not    have    undertaken    the  ing    him,    led    his    troops    to    a    bayonet 

command    unless    you    intended    to   carry  charge.      So   terrible   was   Wayne's   storm 

it  out."     There  «'as  no  time  for  altcrea-  of   bullets   upon   them   that   almost   every 

tion.  and,  wheeling  his  horse,  he  hastened  British    oHicer    was    stain.      Their    brave 

to  Samaay  and  Stewart,  in  the  rear,  and  leader  was  among  the  killed,  as  he  waa 

soon    rallied    a   greater    portion   of    their  pressing   forward,   waving  hia  aword   and 

regiments,   and    ordered    Oswald    to   take  shouting  to  Ills  men.     Ilis  veterans  then 

post  on  an  eminence  near,  with  two  guns,  retreated,  and  tell  back  to  the  heights  oc- 

ibpsfi     pieces,      skilfully     handled,     soon  ciipicd  by  Lee  in  the  morning.    The  battle 

checked   the   enemy.      Washington's   pres-  ended     at     twilight,    when     the    wearied 

eiice    inspired    the    Iroopa    with    courage,  armies  rested  on  their  weapons,  prepared 

and  ten  minutes  after  he  appeared  the  re-  for   another   conflict  at  dawn. 

treat   was   ended.      The   troops,    lately   a  Through   the  deep   sands  of   the  roada, 

fugitive  mob.  were  soon  in  orderly  battle  Clinton    withdrew    his    army    so    silently 

array  on  an  eminence  on  which  (Sen.  Ixird  towards  midnight  that  he  was  far  on  his 

Stirling  placed  some  batteries.     The  line,  way     towards     Sandy     Hook     when     the 

then,    was    commanded    on    the    right   hy  American    sentinels   discovered    his    (light 

General  Greene,  and  on  the  left  by  Stirling,  in   the  morning    (June  20).     Washington 

2as 


HONOCACY 

information  nith  4M)  men  and  a  section 
of  artillery,  an<l  at  Middletuwn  he  en- 
countered 1,000  Conf?derales  iindor  Brad- 
ley Johnson,  a  Marylander,  wlio  pushed 
him  steadily  back  towards  Frederick. 
There  was  a  sharp  tight  near  Frederick 
that  day  (July  7,  lSti4),  and,  at  6  P.u. 
Gilpin's  regiment  charged  the  Confeder- 
ates and  drove  them  back  to  the  moun- 
tainH.  Satislied  that  the  destination  of 
the  invaders  was  Washington,  and  know- 
ing it  waa  then  too  weak  in  troops  to  re- 
sist the  Confederates  successfully,  Wal- 
lace threw  his  little  force  in  front  of 
tliem  Ui  impede  their  march,  lie  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Frederick  to  a 
chosen  position  on  the  left  b;ink  of  the 
Monocaev,  and  on  the  !)th  fouyht  the  in- 
vaders desperately  for  eight  hours.  Wal- 
lace  had  l)cen  joined  hy  the  brigade  of 
Ricbetts.  the  advnnre  of  the  oncoming  Oth 
Corps.  .Although  finally  defeated,  this  little 
ish  escaped  l)and  of  Nationals  had  kept  the  invading 
,000  men  hy  '""''•  "'  ''"?  '""K  enough  to  allow  the  re- 
Jersey,  and  niainder  of  the  fith  <'i)rps  lo  reach  W'ash- 
non-commis-  iii(%ton.  Wallaee's  troops  had  thus  gained 
-n  the  Held,  ^  ""e"'  victory  that  saved  the  capital.  So 
Uking  with  them  many  of  the  wounded!  declared  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
They  lost  fifty-nine  by  the  terrible  heat  lieutenant-general.  The  check  to  the  Con- 
of  the  day.  Iklore  than  fifty  Americans 
died  from  the  same  cause.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  22S,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  Many  of  the  latter  after- 
wards  returned  to  the  army.  Washing- 
ton marched  northward,  crossed  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  encamped  in  Westchester 
county,  N.   Y.,  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

See  PiTCflEB.   IktOIXT. 

Uonocacy,  Kattle  of.  On  July  5,  18G4, 
Ges.  Lew.  Wau^ce  (i;.  v.),  in  command 
of  the  Middle  l)<'partment,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Italtiniore,  ren'ived  in- 
formation that  (iE\.  JUHAL  A.  Kaki.t  ill. 
C),  with  1^,000  or  20.000  Confederates, 
who  hail  invadiHl  ]llaryland.  was  march- 
ing on  llrtllimore.  Already  General 
Grant  had  Ireen  informed  of  the  invasion. 
and  had  sent  Ceneral  Wright,  with  the 
fith  Corps,  to  prolect  the  capitnl.  Gen. 
E.  B.  Tyler  was  at  Frederick  with  about 
1,000  troops,  and  Wallace  gathered  there. 
on  the  6th.  all  the  available  troops  in  his 
department  that  could  be  spared  from  the 


did  not  pursue,  and  the  Bri 
to  New  York.  They  had  lost 
deeertion  while  crossing  New 
they  left  four  olhcers  and  245 
aioiied   oflieers   and   pri 


duti< 


of    ^ 


.   leadi 


into  Baltimore  from  the  North. 
Colonel  Clendennin  to  search  for  positi' 


XONONGAHELA— MONBOE 

federates,    altogether,    was    over    thirty  Methodism.     He    died    in    Mexico,    Mo., 

hours.    The  number  of  National  troops  en-  Nov.  18,  1871. 

gaged  in  the  battle  was  about  5,500;  the  Monroe,  Elizabeth  Kobtwbioht,  wife 
Confederates  numbered  about  20,000.  The  of  President  James  Monroe;  bom  in  New 
Nationals  lost  1,959  men,  of  whom  98  were  York  City  in  1708;  married  Monroe  in 
killed,  579  wounded,  and  1,282  missing.  1786;  accompanied  her  husband  abroad  in 
Monongahela,  Battle  of.  See  Bbao-  1794  and  1803.  She  was  instrumental  in 
ixxjK,  Edwabo.  obtaining  the  release  of  Madame  Laf ay- 
Monroe,  Andbew,  clergyman;  born  in  ctte  during  the  French  Revolution.  She 
Virginia,  Oct.  29,  1792;  became  a  Metho-  died  in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  in  1830. 
dist  preacher  in  1815,  joining  the  Ohio  Monroe,  Uabbiet,  poet;  born  in  Chi- 
conference.  He  was  sent  as  a  circuit  rider  cago.  111.,  Dec.  23,  1860.  She  was  the  au- 
to the  outline  settlements  in  Ohio,  Ken-  tbor  of  the  Columbian  ode  which  was  read 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  the  great-  and  sung  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
er  portion  of  his  labors  being  in  Missouri,  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
where  he   was   known   as   the   patriot  of  xVmerica,  Oct.  21,  1892. 


MONBOE,    JAMES 

Monroe,  James,  fifth  President  of  the  The  next  year  he  was  United  States  min- 

United    States;     born    in    Westmoreland  ister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.     In  1805 

county,    Va.,   April    28,    1759;    graduated  he  was  associated  with  Chableb  C.  PiNCK- 

at    the   College      of    William    and    Mary  ney   {q,  v.)   in  a  negotiation  with  Spain, 

in    1776;    immediately  joined  the  patriot  and,  with  William  Pinkney,  he  negotiated 

army  as  a  cadet  in  Mercer's  regiment;  and  a  treaty  with  England  in  1807,  which  Jef- 

was  in  the  cngagcmeutH  at  Harlem  Plains,  ferson  rejected  because  it  did  not  provide 

White    Plains,    and     Trenton.      He    was  against     impressments.     Serving    in    his 

wounded    in    the   latter   engagement,   and  State  Assembly,  he  was  again  elected  gov- 

was    promoted    to    a    captaincy    for    his  crnor  in  1811,  and  was  Madison's  Secre- 

bravery.     In     1777-78    he    was    aide    to  tary  of  State  during  a  large  portion  of 

Ix)rd     Stirling,     and     was     distinguished  that  President's  administration.   From  Sep- 

at    the   battles   of    Brandywine,    German-  tember,  1814,  to  March,  1815,  he  performed 

town,   and   Monmouth.     After    the   latter  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War. 

battle  he  left  the  army,  studied  law  un-  Before  the  close  of  Madison's  adminis- 

dor   Jefferson,   and   again    took    up   arms  tration  the  Federal  party  had  so  much  de- 

when  Virginia  was  invaded  by  Cornwallis.  clined  in  strength  that  a  nomination  for 

In  1780  he  visited  the  Southern  army  un-  office  by  the  Democratic  party  was  equiva- 

der    De    Kalb    as    military    commissioner  lent  to  an  election.    On  March  16,  1816,  a 

from  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  of  the  ccmgressional  Democratic  caucus  was  held, 

Virginia  Assembly  in  1782.     lie  soon  be-  at    which    the    names    of    James    Monroe 

came  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  and  William  H.  CbawI'X)bd   (</.  v.)   were 

a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  in  his  State  presented    for    nomination.     There    were 

convention  in  1788  Itv  opposed  the  ratifica-  many  who  did  not  like  Monroe  who  were 

tion  of  the  national  Constitution.     From  ready  to  press  the  nomination  of  Craw- 

1790  to  1794  he  was  United  States  Sen-  ford,    and,   had   he   been    inclined    for    a 

ator.  In  May  of  the  latter  year  he  wa«  ap-  struggle,  he  might  have  received  the  votes 

pointed  minister  to  France,  though  an  op-  of  the  caucus.     There  had  been  much  in- 

ponent  of  Washington's  administration, but  triguing  before  the  caucus.    At  that  gath- 

was  recalled  in  1796,  because  of  his  oppo-  ering   Henry   Clay   and   John   Taylor,   of 

sition  to  Jay's  treaty    (see  Jay,  John).  New  York,  moved  that  congressional  cau- 

In  defence  of  his  conduct,  he  published  the  cus  nominations  for  the  Presidency  were 

v/hole  diplomatic  correspondence  with  his  inexpedient  and  ought  not  to  be  continued, 

government  while  he  was  in  Paris.    From  These  motions  having  failed,  Monroe  re- 

1799  to  1802  he  was  governor  of  Virginia,  ceived  65  votes  to  54  for  Crawford.    Dan- 

and  in  1802  was  sent  as  envoy  to  France,  iel  D.  Tompkins  received  85  votes  of  the 
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caucus  for  Vice-President  to  30  for  Gov- 
ernor Snyder.  Aft<?r  the  election  in  tlie 
■ulumn  it  was  found,  wlicn  tlie  votes  of 
tbc  clectorBl  colleges  were  counted,  (liat 
Monroe  had  received  the  votes  of  all  the 
States  excepting  AIas>tachuBettB  Connccti 
cut,  and  Delaware  whuh  ga\e  Kufug  King 
34  electoral  lotes  Three  federal  etiitors 
chosen  in  Maryland  and  one  in  Dtlaware 

Monroe  reeei>ed  HJ  of  the  221  vote 
and  Tompkins  th(  same  nunilfcr  for  ^  kc 
President  Monroe  uas  iniu^uratctl  on 
March  4  1817  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  oflice  under  the  most  favorable  eir 
cumstonccB  His  inaugural  addrcsi  wat 
liberal  in  its  tone  and  gave  gineral  s,itLH 
faction  and  the  beginning  of  hi^t  adtiiin 
istration  was  regarded  ai  the  dunning  of 
an  "  era  of  good  feeling  I'residf  nl  Mou 
roe  had  been  urged  by  General  T  ickMin 
with  whfm  he  nai  on  terms  of  great  intl 
macy,  to  disregnrd  former  purtv  dm-mn^ 
in  the  formation  of  lii^  cubimt  ind  to  use 
hie  influence  and  pov\(r  to  disirnv  |>irty 
epirit  by  appointing  the  best  men  to  oDice 
without  regard  to  their  political  prefer 
enecs.  He  preferred  to  follow  the  example 
of  JefTcrson  and  Madison  and  appoint  only 


those  of  his  own  political  faith.  He  chose 
John  Quiney  Adams,  of  Mas«ichu9etls,  for 
Secretary  of  .State;  William  H.  Crawford, 
of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  for 
Secretarj  of  War  These  were  all  aapir 
ants  for  the  Prcidential  chair  B  W 
t  ronnlnsliidd  nii  (ontinucd  Secretary  of 
the  Navv  to  whuh  oflice  Mjdison  had  ap 
pointfd  hiin  in  UeiemUr  ISU  and  Rich 
ird  I{u><h  eonliniied  in  the  ofliic  of  \ttor 
ney  Gentril  until  biieneded  \ov  13  1817, 
liv  Uilliuin  Wirt  l.diirn  J  Meigs  vtas 
continued  l'u'>Iinistir  Cicntril  to  whiih 
oiUcc  '\Lidixon  had  ippointnl  him  in  IH17 
After  his  hrst  tfrm  xo  fiitlifull;  had 
I'risident  Monroe  adhtrid  to  the  promiM* 
of  hi4  inaugural  nddri~s  tint  he  vta:j  not 
only  renominated  uilb  Ti  tu]  kiiw  ai  \  ice 
I'leiidtnt  but  vvib  <l((1i  I  bv  m  alinoit 
unanimouH  vote  in  Ibi  tlittoul  college 
(Inlj  oni  ileelor  voted  a,,  iin^-t  Monroe  and 
but  fonileen  aguin-,1  li>iii]ikin'i  That  re 
(lection  VMt  It  IIk  i  iiiiniimciiKut  of  a 
new  p.!ilicil  en  lln  rniincxation  of 
Florid)  tn  the  I  nilcd  ■'tile  tbc  recoj; 
ni/ed  p\t  ii-uin  of  the  domuin  of  the  re 
publit  to  tb(   Pitifit  Otein   and  the  parti 
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preBcnt  sesBton,  of  which  I  shall  enduTor 
tu  give,  in  aid  of  your  deliberutionB,  a  juet 
idea  in  thia  communicatioa.  I  undertaice 
this  iluty  with  dtftidcnce,  from  the  vast 
extent  of  the  intereets  on  which  I  have  to 
treat  niid  of  their  great  importaDce  to  ev- 
ery portion  of  our  Union.  I  enter  on  it 
with  zeal,  from  thorough  conviction  that 
there  never  was  a  period  since  the  eatab- 
lishmcnt  of  our  Revolution  when,  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  civilized  world 
and  its  bearing  on  ua,  there  was  greater 
neccHsity  for  devotion  in  the  public  aer- 
vants  to  their  respective  duties,  or  for 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  union  in  our  con- 
stituents. 

Meeting  in  you  a  new  Congress,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  present  this  view  of  public 
aHaira  in  greater  detail  than  might  other- 
wise he  necessary.  I  do  it,  however,  with 
^  peculiar  satisfaction,  from  a  knowledge 
that  in  this  respect  I  shall  comply  more 
fully  wilh  the  sound  principles  of  our 
government.  The  people  being  with  us 
freedom  and  slavery  marked  a  new  depart-  exclusively  tlie  sovereign,  it  is  indis- 
ure.  All  the  old  landmarks  of  party  had  jieniiahle  that  full  information  be  laid 
been  uprooted  by  embargoes  and  the  war,  hefore  thein  on  all  important  subjects  to 
and,  by  the  question  of  the  United  States  enable  them  to  exercise  that  high  power 
Hank,  internal  improvements,  and  tliP  with  couiplete  cITect.  If  kept  in  the  dark, 
taritr,  had  been  alinimt  completely  swept  tliey  must  be  incompetent  to  it.  We  are 
away.  During  Iiis  administration  he  reo-  all  liabi^  to  error,  and  those  who  are  en- 
ognized  the  independence  of  several  of  the  gaged  in  the  management  of  public  alTaira 
South  American  states,  and  pronmlgnted  are  niorc  subject  to  excitement,  and  to 
the  " Monroe  Doctrine "  [sec  below).  He  be  led  astray  by  tbeir  particular  inter- 
retired  to  private  life  in  1825,  and  in  1831,  ests  and  paB.sions.  than  the  great  body 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  left  Vir-  of  our  constituents,  who,  being  at  homo 
ginia  and  made  his  residence  with  his  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  avocations, 
son-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  in  the  are  culm  but  deeply  interested  spectators 
city  of  New  Vork,  where  he  died,  July  of  events,  and  of  the  conduct  of  those 
4,    1831.  who  are  parties  to  them.     To  the  people. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. — This  great  na-  evtry  department  of  the  government  and 
tional  principle,  which  the  United  States  every  individual  in  each  are  responsible, 
has  most  strenuously  maintained  ever  and  the  more  full  their  information  the 
since  its  enunciation,  was  proclaimed  by  Iwtter  they  can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of 
President  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Con-  the  policy  pursued,  and  of  the  conduct 
gress  on  Dec.  2,  1823.  Tlie  declaration  of  each  in  regard  to  it.  From  their  dia- 
itself  consists  of  but  few  words  and  is  passionate  judgment  much  aid  may  always 
here  printed  in  itafica;  hut  to  aftord  a  be  obtained,  while  their  approbation  will 
fuller  view  of  its  far-reaching  import,  as  form  the  greatest  incentive  and  most 
well  aa  to  show  the  national  conditions  gratifying  reward  for  virtuous  actions, 
which  called  it  forth,  the  entire  mcs^gc  and  the  dread  of  their  censure  the  best 
ia  reproduced  as  follows;  security   against  the  abuse   of  their   cod- 

fidence.     Their  interssta  in  all  vitai  quea- 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House    tions    are    the    same,    and    the    bond    by 

of  Representatives, — Many  important  suh-    sentiment  as  well   as  by  interest  will  be 

jects  will  claim  your  attention  during  the    proportionately  strengthened  as  they  are 
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better  informed  of  the  real  state  of  public  oftts  of   hotli   parties,   a    negotiation   baa 

afl'airs.  especially  in  difficult  conjunctures,  been  opened  with  the  British  government 

It  is  by  such  knowledge  that  local  preju-  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a  satisfactory 

dices  and  jealousies  are  surmounted,  and  rcKult. 

that  a  national  policy,  extending  its  fos-  The  commissioners  under  the  sixth  and 

tering  care  and  protection  to  all  the  great  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 

interests   of   our    Union,   is   formed   and  having  succesRfully  closed  their  labors  in 

steadily  adhered  to.  relation  to  the  sixth,  have  proceeded  to 

A  precise  knowledge  of  our  relations  the  discharge  of  those  relating  to  the 
with  foreign  powers,  as  respects  our  nego-  seventh.  Tlieir  progress  in  the  extensive 
tiations  and  transactions  with  each,  is  survey  require<l  for  the  performance  of 
thought  to  be  particularly  necessary,  tlieir  duties,  justifies  the  presumption  that 
I'^ually  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  it  will  be  completed  in  the  ensuing  year, 
form  a  just  estimate  of  our  resources,  The  negotiation  which  had  lieen  long 
revenue,  and  progress  in  every  kind  of  depending  with  the  French  government 
improvement  cimneeted  with  the  national  on  several  important  subjects,  and  par- 
prosperity  and  public  defence.  It  is  by  ticularly  for  a  just  indemnity  for  losses 
rendering  justice  to  other  nations  that  sustained  in  the  late  wars  by  the  citizens 
we  may  ex|)ect  it  from  them.  It  is  by  of  the  United  States,  under  unjustifiable 
our  ability  to  resent  injuries  and  redress  seizures  and  confiscations  of  their  proper- 
wrongs  that  we  may  avoid  them.  ty,  has  not  as  yet  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  commissioners  under  the  fifth  ar-  As  this  claim  re(»ts  on  the  same  principle 

tide  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having  dis-  with    others    which    have    l)een    admitted 

agrcfHl   in   their  opinions   respecting  that  by  the  French  government,  it  is  not  per- 

portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  ter-  c<*ive<l   on   what   just   grounds  it   can   bo 

ritories  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  rejected.     A  minister  will  be  immediately 

Britain,  the  establishment  of  which  had  appointed  to  proceed  to  France  and  resume 

been  submitted  to  them,  have  made  their  the  negotiations  on  this  and  other  subjects 

respective  reports  in  compliance  with  that  which  may  arise  between  the  two  nations, 

article,  that  the  same  might  be  referred  At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  imperial 

to  the  decision  of  a  friendly  power.     It  government,  made  through  the  minister  of 

being   manifest,   however,    that   it   would  the  Kmpcror  residing  here,  a  full   power 

be   difficult,    if   not    impossible,    for    any  and    instructions    have    1)een    transmitted 

power  to  perform  that  office  without  great  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 

delay   and   much   inconvenience  to   itself,  St.    Petersburg,   to   arrange,   by   amicable 
a  proposal  has  been  made  by  this  govenr"  negotiations,    the    respective    rights    and 

ment,  and  acceded  to  by  that  of  Great  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  north- 

Britain,    to    endeavor    to    establish    that  west  coast  of  this  continent.     A  similar 

boundary  by  amicable  negotiation.    It  ap-  proposal  has  been  made  by  his  Imperial 

pea  ring,    from    long   experience,    that    no  Majesty    to    the    government    of    Great 

satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  formed  Britain,  which  has  likewise  lieen  acceded 

of    the    commercial    intercourse    between  to.    The  government  of  the  United  States 

the  United  States  and  the  British   colo-  has  been  desirous,   by  this   friendly  pro- 

nies  in  this  hemisphere  by  legislative  acts,  celling,   of   manifesting   the  great  value 

while  each  party  pursued  its  own  course  v.'hich   they  have   invariably  attached   to 

without   agreement   or    concert   with    the  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their 

other,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  solicitude  to  cultivate  the  l>est  understand- 

Itritish  government  to  regulate  this  com-  ing  with  his  government.     In  the  discus- 

merce  by  treaty,  as  it  has  been  to  arrange  sions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise, 

in    like   manner    the    just    claim    of    the  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which   they 

citizens  of  the  United   States  inhabiting  may    terminate,    the    occasion    has    been 

the   States  and   Territories  bordering  on  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle 

the  lakes  and  rivers  which  empty  into  the  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 

St.   I-rfiwrence  to  the  navigation  of  that  Ignited  States  are  involved,  that  the  Amer- 

river  to  the  ocean.    For  these  and  other  i<*an  continents,  by  the  free  and  indepen- 

objectfl  of  high  importance  to  the  inter-  dent  condition  which  they  hare  assumed 
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and  maintain,  are  henceforth   not  to  be  had  arrived  when  the  proposal  for  adopt- 

considered    as    subjects    for    future  colo-  ing  it  as  a  permanent  and  invariable  rule 

nization  by  any  European  powers.  in  all  future  maritime  wars  might  meet 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  great 
Congress,  the  commissioners  and  arbitra-  European  powers.  Instructions  have  ac- 
tors for  ascertaining  and  determining  the  cordingly  been  given  to  our  ministers  with 
amount  of  indemnification  which  may  be  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  to 
due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  make  these  proposals  to  their  respective 
the  decision  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  governments;  and  when  the  friends  of 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  conformity  to  the  humanity  reflect  on  the  essential  amelio- 
convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg,  ration  to  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
on  July  12,  1822,  have  assembled  in  this  which  would  result  from  the  abolition  of 
city  and  organized  themselves  as  a  board  private  war  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  great 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  facility  by  which  it  might  be  accom- 
to  them  by  that  treaty.  The  commission  plished,  requiring  only  the  consent  of  a  few 
constituted  under  the  eleventh  article  of  sovereigns,  an  earnest  hope  is  indulged 
the  treaty  of  Feb.  22,  1819,  between  the  Ihat  these  overtures  will  meet  with  an  at- 
United  States  and  Spain,  is  also  in  session  tention  animated  by  the  spirit  in  which 
here;  and  as  the  term  of  three  years  lim-  they  were  made,  and  that  they  will  ulti- 
ited  by  the  treaty  for  the  execution  of  the  mately  be  successful, 
trust  will  expire  before  the  period  of  the  The  ministers  who  were  appointed  to 
next  regular  meeting  of  Congress,  the  at-  the  republics  of  Colombia  and  Buenos 
tention  of  the  legislature  will  be  drawn  to  Ayres  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  proceeded,  shortly  afterwards,  to  their  des- 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  the  com-  tinations.  Of  their  arrival  there  official 
mission  was  instituted.  intelligence  has  not  yet  been  received.  The 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  minister  appointed  to  the  republic  of  Chile 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  at  their  will  sail  in  a  few  days.  An  early  ap- 
last  session,  instructions  have  been  g^ven  pointment  will  also  be  made  to  Mexico, 
to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  A  minister  has  been  received  from  Co- 
acorwlited  to  the  powers  of  Europe  and  lombia;  and  the  other  governments  have 
Anieriea  to  propose  the  proscription  of  the  been  informed  that  ministers,  or  diplo- 
AfricfiTi  slave-trade  by  classing  it  under  matic  agents  of  inferior  grade,  would  be 
the  denomination,  and  inflicting  on  its  received  from  each  accordingly,  as  they 
perpetrators  the  punishment,  of  piracy,  might  prefer  the  one  or  the  other. 
Should  this  proposal  be  acceded  to,  it  is  The  minister  appointed  to  Spain  pro- 
not  doubted  that  this  odious  and  criminal  ceedcd,  soon  after  his  appointment,  for 
practice  will  be  promptly  and  entirely  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  to 
suppressed.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  whon\  he  was  accredited.  In  approach- 
it  will  be  acceded  to  from  a  firm  belief  ing  that  port,  the  frigate  which  conveyed 
that  it  is  the  most  effectual  expedient  that  him  was  warned  off  by  the  commander  of 
can  be  adopted  for  the  purpose.  the    French    squadron    by    which    it   was 

At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  blockaded,  and  not  permitted  to  enter,  al- 
war  between  France  and  Spain  it  was  de-  though  apprised  by  the  captain  of  the 
clared  by  the  French  government  that  it  frigate  of  the  public  character  of  the 
would  grant  no  commissions  to  privateers,  person  whom  he  had  on  board,  the  land- 
that  neither  the  commerce  of  Spain  her-  ing  of  whom  was  the  sole  object  of  his 
self  nor  of  the  neutral  nations  should  be  proposed  entry.  -This  act,  being  consid- 
molested  by  the  naval  force  of  France,  ered  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  am- 
except  in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  block-  bassadors  and  of  nations,  will  form  a 
ade.  This  declaration,  which  appears  to  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  government 
have  been  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  of  France  against  the  officer  by  whom  it 
concurring     with     principles     proclaimed  was  committed. 

and  cherished  by  the  United  States  from  The    actual     condition    of    the    public 

the  first  establishment  of  their  indepen-  finances  more  than  realizes  the  favorable 

dence,  suggested  the  hope  that  the  time  anticipations  that  were  entertained  of  it 
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at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Con-  The  board  of  engineers   and   the  topo- 

gress.     On  Jan.  1  there  was  a  balance  in  graphical    corps    have    been    in    constant 

the  treasury  of  $4,237,427.55.     From  that  and  active  service,  in  surveying  the  coast, 

time  to  Sept.  30  the  receipts  amounted  to  and    projecting   the   works    necessary   for 

upward  of  $16,100,000,  and   the  expendi-  its  defence. 

turea  to  $11,400,000.     During  the  fourth  The  ^lilitary   Academy  has  attained   a 

quarter  of  the  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  degree  of  perfection  in  its  discipline  and 

receipts  will   at   least  equal   the  expendi-  instruction   equal,  as   is   believed,   to  any 

tures,  and  that  there  will  remain  in  the  institution  of  its  kind  in  any  country, 

treasury   on    Jan.    1    next    a    surplus    of  The   money    appropriated    for    the    use 

nearly  $9,000,000.  of    the    ordnance    department    has    been 

On  Jan.  1,  1S25,  a  large  amount  of  the  regularly  and  economically  applied.  The 
war  debt  and  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  fabrication  of  arms  at  the  national 
debt  will  become  redeemable.  Additional  armories,  and  by  contract  with  the  de- 
portions  of  the  former  will  continue  to  partment,  has  been  gradually  improving 
become  redeemable  annually  until  the  year  in  quality  and  cheapness.  It  is  believed 
1835.  It  is  believed,  however,  that,  if  the  that  their  quality  is  now  such  as  to  admit 
United  States  remain  at  peace,  the  whole  of  but  little  improvement. 
of  that  debt  may  be  redeemed  by  the  ordi-  The  completion  of  the  fortifications 
nary  revenue  of  those  years,  during  that  renders  it  necessary  that  there  should 
period,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  be  a  suitable  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
March  3,  1817,  creating  the  sinking  fund;  pose  of  fabricating  the  cannon  and  car- 
and  in  that  case  the  only  part  of  the  debt  riages  necessary  for  those  works. 
that  will  remain  after  the  year  1835  will  Under  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
be  the  $7,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  stock  sub-  exploring  the  Western  waters  for  the  loca- 
scribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  tion  of  a  site  for  a  Western  armory,  a 
and  the  3  per  cent.  Revolutionary  debt,  commission  was  constituted,  consisting  of 
amounting  to  $13,296,099.06,  both  of  Colonel  McRee,  Colonel  Lee,  and  Captain 
which  are  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  Talcott,  who  have  been  engaged  in  ex- 
the  government.  ploring  the  country.     They  have  not  yet 

The  state  of  the  army  and  its  organi-  reported   the   result   of   their   labors,   but 

zation  and  discipline  has  been  gradually  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  prepared 

improving  for  several  years,  and  has  now  to  do  it  at  an  early  part  of  the  session 

attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection.    The  of  Congress. 

military    disbursements    have    been    regu-  During  the   month  of  June   last,   Gen- 

larly   made,    and    the   accounts    regularly  eral  Ashley  and  his  party,  who  were  trad- 

and    promptly    rendered    for    settlement,  ing  under  a  license  from  the  government, 

The  supplies  of  various  descriptions  have  were    attacked     by     the    Ricarees    while 

been   of  good   quality,   and   regularly    is-  peaceably    trading    with    the    Indians    at 

sued  at   all   of  the   posts.     A   system   of  their  request.     Several  of  the  party  were 

economy     and     accountability     has     been  killed    or    wounded,    and    their    property 

introduced     into     every     branch     of     the  taken  or  destroyed. 

service,  which  admits  of  little  additional  Colonel    Leavenworth,   who   commanded 

improvement.     This    desirable    state    has  Fort  Atkinson,  at  the  Council  Bluffs,  the 

been    attained    by    the    act    reorganizing  most  western  post,  apprehending  that  the 

the   staff  of   the  army,   passed   on   April  hostile  spirit   of   the   Ricarees  would   ex- 

14,  1818.  tend  to  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and 

The  moneys  appropriated   for  fortifica-  that  thereby  the  lives  of  the  traders  on 

tions   have   been    regularly   and    economi-  the  Missouri,  and  tlie  peace  of  the  fron- 

eally  applied,  and  all  the  works  advanced  tier,    would    be    endangered,    took    imme- 

as    rapidly   as    the   amount   appropriated  diate  measures  to  check  the  evil, 

would     admit.      Three     important     works  With  a  detachment  of  tlie  regiment  sta- 

will    be   completed   in   the   course   of   this  tioned   at   the   Bluffs,   he   Fiiccossfully   at- 

year — that     is.     Fort    Washington,     Fort  tacked    the    Ricaree    villa«:e,    and     it     is 

Delaware,  and  the  fort  at  the  Rigolets  in  hoped   that  such  an   impression   has  been 

Louisiana.  made  on  them,  as  well   as  on   the  other 
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tribes  on  the  Missouri,  as  will  prevent  a       In   the   West   Indies   and   the   Gulf   of 
recurrence  of  future  hostility.  Mexico  our  naval  force  has  been  augment- 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ed  by  the  addition  of  several  small  vessels, 
which  is  herewith  transmitted,  will  ex-  provided  for  by  the  "  act  authorizing  an 
bibit  in  greater  detail  the  condition  of  additional  naval  force  for  the  suppression 
tlie  department  in  its  various  branches,  of  piracy/'  passed  by  Congress  at  their 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  last  session.  That  armament  has  been  emi- 
its  administration  during  the  first  three  nently  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of 
quarters  of  the  year.  its  object.    The  piracies  by  which  our  com- 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  militia  of  nierce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of 
the  several  States,  according  to  the  last  Cuba  had  been  afflicted  have  been  repress- 
rcports  which  have  been  made  by  the  ed,  and  the  confidence  of  our  merchants,  in 
proper  officers  in  each  to  the  Department  a  great  measure,  restored, 
of  War.  By  reference  to  this  return,  it  The  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprise  of 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  complete,  al-  Commodore  Porter,  to  whom  the  command 
though  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  of  the  expedition  was  confided,  has  been 
make  it  so.  As  the  defence,  and  even  the  fully  seconded  by  the  officers  and  men  un- 
liberties,  of  the  country  must  depend,  in  der  his  command;  and,  in  reflecting  with 
times  of  imminent  danger,  on  the  militia,  high  satisfaction  on  the  honorable  manner 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be  in  which  they  have  sustained  the  reputa- 
well  organized,  armed,  and  disciplined,  tion  of  their  country  and  its  navy,  the 
throughout  the  Union.  The  report  of  the  sentiment  is  alloyed  only  by  a  concern 
Secretary  of  War  shows  the  progress  made  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  arduous 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  pres-  service,  the  diseases  incident  to  the  sea- 
ent  year,  by  the  application  of  the  fund  son  and  to  the  climate  in  which  it  was 
ajipropriatcd  for  arming  the  militia.  Much  discharged  have  deprived  the  nation  of 
(lilficully  is  found  in  distributing  the  arms  many  useful  lives,  and  among  them  of  sev- 
according  to  the  act  of  Congress  provid-  oral  officers  of  great  promise, 
ing  for  it,  from  the  failure  of  the  proper  In  the  month  of  August  a  very  malig- 
drpartments  in  many  of  the  States  to  nant  fever  made  its  appearance  at  Thomp- 
make  regular  returns.  The  act  of  May  son's  Island,  which  threatened  the  destruc- 
12,  1820,  provides  that  the  system  of  tion  of  our  station  there.  Many  perished, 
tactics  and  regulations  of  the  various  and  the  commanding  officer  was  severely 
corps  in  the  regular  army  shall  be  ex-  attacked.  Uncertain  as  to  his  fate,  and 
tended  to  the  militia.  This  act  has  been  knowing  that  most  of  the  medical  officers 
very  imperfectly  executed,  from  the  want  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  discharging 
of  uniformity  in  the  organization  of  the  their  duties,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
militia,  proceeding  from  the  defects  of  send  to  that  post  an  officer  of  rank  and 
the  system  itself,  and  especially  in  its  ap-  experience,  with  several  skilful  surgeons, 
plication  to  that  main  arm  of  the  public  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  fever,  and 
defence.  It  is  thought  that  this  important  the  probability  of  its  recurrence  there  in 
subject,  in  all  its  branches,  merits  the  at-  future  seasons:  to  furnish  every  assistance 
tention  of  Congress.  to  those  who  were  suffering,  and,  if  prac- 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ticable,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
which  is  now  comninnicated,  furnishes  an  ing  so  important  a  station.  Commodore 
account  of  the  administration  of  that  de-  Rodgers,  with  a  promptitude  which  did 
partnient  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  him  honor,  cheerfully  accepted  that  trust, 
the  present  year,  with  the  progress  made  and  has  discharged  it  in  the  manner  an- 
in  anjrmenting  the  navy,  and  the  manner  ticipated  from  his  skill  and  patriotism, 
in  which  the  vessels  in  commission  have  Before  his  arrival.  Commodore  Porter, 
been  employed.  with   the   greater   part  of   the   squadron, 

The  usual  force  has  been  maintained  in  had  removed  from  the  island,  and  return- 
Ihe  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ed  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  af-  of  the  prevailing  sickness.  Much  useful 
forded  the  necessary  protection  to  our  information  has,  however,  been  obtained 
commerce  in  those  seas.  as  to  the  state  of  the  island,  and  great 
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relief    afforded    to    those    who    had    been  efficient  and  equally  economical  organiza- 

oecessarily  left  there.  tion  of  it  might  not,  in  several  respects,  be 

Although  our  expedition,  co-operating  effected.  It  is  8upix)8ed  that  higher 
with  an  invigorated  administration  of  the  grades  than  now  exist  by  law  would  be 
government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  useful.  They  would  afford  well-merited, 
with  the  corresponding  active  exertions  rewards  to  those  who  have  long  and  faith- 
of  a  British  naval  force  in  the  same  seas,  fully  served  their  country;  present  the 
have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  un-  best  incentives  to  good  conduct,  and  the 
licensed  piracies  from  that  island,  the  sue-  best  means  of  insuring  a  proper  discipline; 
cess  of  our  exertions  has  not  been  equally  destroy  the  inequality  in  that  respect  be- 
effectual  to  suppress  the  same  crime,  under  tween  the  military  and  naval  services,  and 
other  pretences  and  colors,  in  the  neigh-  relieve  our  officers  from  many  inconven- 
boring  island  of  Porto  Rico.  They  have  iences  and  mortifications  which  occur 
been  committed  there  under  the  abusive  when  our  vessels  meet  those  of  other 
issue  of  Spanish  commissions.  At  an  nations — ours  being  the  only  service  in 
early  period  of  the  present  year  remon-  which  such  grades  do  not  exist, 
st ranees  were  made  to  the  governor  of  that  A  report  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
island  by  an  agent,  who  was  sent  for  the  which  accompanies  this  communication, 
purpose,  against  those  outrages  on  the  will  show  the  present  state  of  the  Post- 
peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  States,  office  Department,  and  its  general  opera- 
of  which  many  had  occurred.  That  offi-  tions  for  some  years  past. 
cer,  professing  his  own  want  of  authority  There  is  established  by  law  88,600  miles 
to  make  satisfaction  for  our  just  com-  of  post-roads,  on  which  the  mail  is  now 
plaints,  answered  only  by  a  reference  of  transported  85,700  miles;  and  contracts 
them  to  the  government  of  Spain.  The  have  been  made  for  its  transportation  on 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  that  Court  all  the  established  routes,  with  one  or  two 
was  specially  instructed  to  urge  the  neces-  exceptions.  There  are  5,240  post-offices  in 
sity  of  the  immediate  and  effectual  inter-  the  Union,  and  as  many  postmasters.  The 
position  of  that  government,  directing  gross  amount  of  postage  which  accrued 
restitution  and  indemnity  for  wrongs  al-  from  July  1,  1822,  to  July  1,  1823,  was 
ready  committed  and  interdicting  the  repe-  $1,114,345.12.  During  the  same  period 
tition  of  them.  The  minister,  as  has  been  the  expenditures  of  the  Post-office  Dc- 
seen,  was  debarred  access  to  the  Spanish  partment  amounted  to  $1,169,885.50,  and 
government,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  several  consisted  of  the  following  items:  Compen- 
new  cases  of  flagrant  outrage  have  oc-  sation  to  postmasters,  $353,995.98;  inci- 
curred,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  dental  expenses,  $30,800.37 ;  transportation 
in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  have  suffered,  of  the  mail,  $784,600.08;  payments  into  the 
and  others  been  threatened  with  assaasina-  treasury,  $423.08.  On  July  1  last  there 
tion,  for  asserting  their  unquestionable  was  due  to  the  department,  from  post- 
rights,  even  before  the  lawful  tribunals  of  masters,  $135,245.28;  from  late  postmas- 
the  country.  ters  and  contractors,  $256,749.31,  making 

The  usual  orders  have  been  given  to  all  a  total  amount  of  balances  due  to  the  de- 
our  public  ships  to  seize  American  vessels  partment  of  $391,994.59.  These  balances 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  bring  embrace  all  delinquencies  of  postmasters 
them  in  for  adjudication;  and  I  have  the  and  contractors  which  have  taken  place 
gratification  to  state  that  not  one  so  em-  since  the  organization  of  the  department, 
ployed  has  been  discovered,  and  there  is  There  was  due  by  the  department  to  con- 
good  reason  to  believe  that  our  flag  is  now  tractors,  on  July  1  last,  $26,548.64. 
seldom,  if  at  all,  disgraced  by  that  traffic.  The  transportation  of  the  mail  within 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  five  years  past  has  been  greatly  extended, 

we  are  always  enabled  to  recur  to  the  con-  and   the   expenditures   of   the   department 

duct   of   our   navy   with    pride   and    com-  proportionately   increased.     Although   the 

mendation.     As  a   means  of  national   dc-  postage  which  has  accrued  within  the  last 

fence,  it  enjoys  the  public  confidence,  and  three  years  has  fallen  short  of  the  expendi- 

is    steadily    assuming    additional    impor-  tures  $262,841.46.  it  appears  that  collec- 

tance.     It  is  submitted,  whether  a  more  tions  have  been  made  from  the  outstand- 
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ing  balances  to  meet  the  principal  part  tlement,  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  resi- 

of  the  current  demands.  due  is  increased  from  the  consideration 

It   is    estimated    that   not   more   than  that,  in  many  instances,  it  can  be  obtained 

$250,000   of   the   above   balances   can   be  only  by  a  legal  process.     For  more  precise 

collected,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  details  on  this  subject,  I  refer  to  a  re- 

this  sum  can  only  be  realized  by  a  resort  port   from   the   first   comptroller   of   the 

to  legal   process.    Some  improvement  in  treasury. 

the  receipts  for  postage  is  expected.  A  llie  sum  which  was  appropriated  at  the 
prompt  attention  to  the  collection  of  last  session  for  the  repair  of  the  Cumber- 
moneys  received  by  postmaeters,  it  is  be-  land  road  has  been  applied  with  good 
lieved,  will  enable  the  department  to  con-  effect  to  that  object.  A  final  report  has 
tinue  its  operations  without  aid  from  the  not  yet  been  received  from  the  agent  who 
treasury,  unless  the  expenditure  shall  be  was  appointed  to  superintend  it.  As  soon 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  new  as  it  is  received  it  shall  be  communicated 
mail-routes.  to  Congress. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  post-  Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens, 
office  law  may  be  necessary;  and  it  is  who  have  made  the  subject  an  object  of 
submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  particular  investigation,  have  suggested 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  post-  an  improvement  of  still  greater  impor- 
masters,  where  the  compensation  exceeds  tance.  They  arc  of  opinion  that  the  waters 
a  certain  amount,  by  nomination  to  the  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  may  be  con- 
Senate,  as  other  officers  of  the  general  nccted  together  by  one  continued  canal, 
government  are  appointed.  and  at  an  expense  far  short  of  the  value 

Having  communicated  my  views  to  Con-  and  importance  of  the  object  to  be  ob- 

gress  at   the   commencement  of  the   last  tained.     If  this  could  be  accomplished,  it 

session  respecting  the  encouragement  which  is   impossible   to   calculate   the  beneficial 

ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  consequences  which  would  result  from  it. 

and  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  A   great   portion   of   the   produce   of   the 

founded,  I  have  only  to  add  that  those  very    fertile    country    through    which    it 

views    remain    unchanged,    and    that    the  would  pass  would  find  a  market  through 

present  state  of  those  countries  with  which  that   channel.     Troops    might    be    moved 

we  have  the  most  immediate  political  re-  with  great  facility  in  war,  with  cannon 

lations    and    greatest    commercial    inter-  and  every  kind  of  munition,  and  in  either 

course    tends    to    confirm    them.      Under  direction.     Connecting  the  Atlantic  with 

tliis   impression,    I   recommend   a    review  the  Western   country,   in  a   line  passing 

of  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  aff'ording  through  the  seat  of  the  national  govern- 

such  additional  protection  to  those  arti-  ment,   it  would  contribute  essentially  to 

cles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manufact-  strengthen  the  bond  of  Union  itself.     Be- 

ure,  or  which  are  more  immediately  con-  lieving,  as  I  do,  that  Congress  possess  the 

nccted  with  the  defence  and  independence  right  to  appropriate  money  for  such   a 

of  the  country.  national  object   (the  jurisdiction  remain- 

The  actual  state  of  the  public  accounts  ing  to  the  States  through  which  the  canal 

furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  effi-  would  pass),  I  submit  it  to  your  consider- 

ciency  of  the  present  system  of  account-  ation  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 

ability  in  relation  to  the  public  expendi-  authorize,  by  an  adequate  appropriation, 

turc.    Of  the  money  drawn  from  the  treas-  the  employment  of  a  suitable  number  of 

ury  since  March  4,  1817,  the  sum  remain-  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  to 

ing  unaccounted  for  on  Sept.  30  last  is  examine    the    unexplored    ground    during 

more  than  $1,. 500.000  less  than  on  Sept.  30  the  next  season,  and  to  report  their  opin- 

prcceding;  and  during  the  same  period  a  ion  thereon.     It  will  likewise  be  proper 

reduction  of  nearly  $1,000,000  has  been  to  extend  their  examination  to  the  several 

made  in  the  amount  of  the  unsettled  ac-  routes  through  which  the  waters  of  the 

counts  for  moneys  advanced  previously  to  Ohio  may  be  connected,  by  canal,  with 

March  4,   1817.    It  will  be  obvious  that,  those  of  Jjoke  Erie. 

in  proportion  as  the  ma«s  of  accounts  of  As  the  Cumberland  road  will  require 

the  latter  description  is  diminished  by  set-  annual    repair,    and  'Congress    have    not 
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thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  taken  part  against  them.    Their  cause  and 

States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  their  name  have  protected  them  from  dan- 

for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in  the  United  gers  which  might  ere  this  have  overwhelm- 

States  a   power   to  adopt   and  execute  a  ed  any  other  people.     The  ordinary  calcu- 

^ystem  of  internal  improvement,  it  is  also  lations  of  interest  and  of  acquisition,  with 

submitted   to  your  consideration   whether  a  view  to  aggrandizement,   which   mingle 


it  may  not  be  expedient  to  authorize  the 
executive  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  several  States  through  which  the 
road  passes  to  establish  tolls  each  within 
its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  future  repairs,  and  of  pro- 


so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations, 
seem  to  have  had  no  cfTect  in  regard  to 
them.  From  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever 
all  dominion  over  them;  that  Greece  will 


viding  also,  by  suitable  penalties,  for  its  Iwcomc  again  an  independent  nation.    That 

protection    against    future    injuries.  she  may  obtain  that  rank  is  the  object  of 

The  act  of  Congress  of  May  7,  1822,  ap-  our  most  ardent  wishes, 
propriated  the  sum  of  $22,700  for  the  pur-        It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 

pose  of  erecting  two  piers  as  a  shelter  for  the  last   session   that   a  great   efTort   was 

vessels  from  ice  near  Cape  Henlopen,  Dela-  then    making   in    Spain   and    Portugal    to 

ware  Bay.    To  effect  the  object  of  the  act,  improve   the    condition    of   the    people   of 

the    officers    of    the    board    of    engineers,  those  countries,  and   that   it  appeared   to 

with  Commodore  Bainbridge,  were  direct-  be  conducted  with  extraordinary  modera- 


ed  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  of 
piers  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended by  the  act.  It  appears  by  their  re- 
port, which  accompanies  the  documents 
from  the  War  Department,  that  the  ap- 
propriation is  not  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose intended;  and,  as  the  piers  would  be 
of  great   service,   both   to   the   navigation 


tion.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
the  result  has  been,  so  far,  very  different 
from  what  was  then  anticipated.  Of 
events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  with 
which  we  have  so  much  intercourse,  and 
from  w^hich  we  derive  our  origin,  we 
have  always  been  anxious  and  interested 
spectators.      The    citizens    of    the    United 


of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  protection  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friend- 

of   vessels   on    the   adjacent   parts   of   the  ly  in   favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness 

coast,   I  submit  for   the  consideration  of  of   their   fellow-men   on   that   side   of   the 

Congress  whether  additional  and  sufficient  Atlantic.     In    the  wars  of   the  European 

appropriation  should  not  be  made.  powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves 

The   board   of   engineers    were   also   di-  tec  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does 

rected  to  examine  and  survey  the  entrance  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.    It 


of  the  harbor  of  the  port  of  Presque  Isle 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  expense  of  removing  the 
obstructions  to  the  entrance,  wnth  a  plan 
of  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  same, 
under  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
by  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3   last,    obvious   to  all  enlifjhtenrd  and  impartial 


is  only  when  our  rights  arc  invaded  or 
seriously  menaced  that  ice  resent  injuries 
or  make  preparation  for  our  defence. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately 
connected,  and   by  causes   which    must   he 


The  repK^rt  of  the  board  accompanies  the 
papers  from  the  War  Department,  and 
is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Greeks,  that  thev  would  succeed  in  their 
contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  civilized  world  takes 


observers.  The  political  system  of  the 
allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in 
this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists 
in  their  respective  governments.  And  to 
the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  tcisdom 
of  their  most  enlightcnrd  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoi/rd  unexampled 
a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  Although  felicity,  this  tcholc  nation  is  devoted. 
no  power  has  declared  in  their  favor,  yet  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to 
none,   according  to  our   information,  has    the   amicable   relations   existing    bcticeen 
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the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circum- 
dcclare  that  we  should  consider  any  at-  stances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously 
tempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sys-  different.  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied 
tern  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  powers  should  extend  their  political  sys- 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,  tem  to  any  portion  of  either  continent 
With  the  existing  colonics  or  dependen-  without  endangering  our  peace  and  hap- 
cies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  piness;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our 
interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It 
their  independence,  and  mmntained  it,  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any 
consideration  and  on  just  principles,  form,  with  indifference.  If  we  look  to 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  in-  the  comparative  strength  and  resources 
tcrposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  of  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  man-  their  distance  from  each  other,  it  must 
ner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  bo  obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifesta-  them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the 
tion  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  war  between  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  other  powers 
these  new  governments  and  Spain  we  de-  will  pursue  the  same  course, 
clared  our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  If  we  compare  the  present  condition  of 
recognition,  and  to  this  we  have  ad-  our  Union  with  its  actual  state  at  the 
hered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  pro-  close  of  our  Revolution,  the  history  of  the 
vided  no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress 
judgment  of  the  competent  authorities  in  improvement  in  all  the  important  cir- 
of  this  government,  shall  make  a  corre-  cumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness 
sponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  of  a  nation  which  bears  any  resemblance 
United  States  indispensable  to  their  se-  to  it.  At  the  first  epoch  our  population 
cnrity.  did  not  exceed  3,000.000.  By  the  last 
The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portu-  census  it  amounted  to  about  10,000,000, 
gal  show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  it  is  al- 
Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  most  altogether  native,  for  the  emigration 
can  be  adduced  than  that  the  allied  from  other  countries  has  been  inconsider- 
powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  able.  At  the  first  epoch  half  the  terri- 
any  principle  satisfactory  to  themselves,  tory  within  our  acknowledged  limits  was 
to  have  interposed,  by  force,  in  the  inter-  uninhabited  and  a  wilderness.  Since  then 
nal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  new  territory  has  been  acquired  of  vast  ex- 
such  interposition  may  be  carried,  on  the  tent,  comprising  within  it  many  rivers, 
same  principle,  is  a  question  in  which  all  particularly  the  Mississippi,  the  naviga- 
independent  powers  whose  governments  tion  of  which  to  the  ocean  was  of  the 
di/Ter  from  theirs  are  interested,  even  highest  importance  to  the  Original  States, 
those  most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  Over  this  territory  our  population  has 
po  than  the  United  States.  Our  policy  expanded  in  every  direction,  and  new 
in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  States  have  been  established  almost  equal 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  in  number  to  those  which  formed  the  first 
so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  bond  of  our  Union.  This  expansion  of  our 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  population  and  accession  of  new  States 
which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  to  our  Union  have  had  the  happiest  effect 
concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  con-  on  all  its  highest  interests.  That  it  has 
sidor  the  government  de  facto  as  the  eminently  augmented  our  resources  and 
legitimate  government  for  us;  to  culti-  added  to  our  strength  and  respectability 
vato  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  as  a  power  is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  is 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  not  in  these  important  circumstances  only 
and  manly  policy,  meeting,  in  all  in-  that  this  happy  effect  is  felt.  It  is  mani- 
stanccs,  the  just  claims  of  every  power;  fest  that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our 
submitting  to   injuries   from  none.     But  system    and    increasing    the    number    of 
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Slates,  l)ie  syetem  ilself  has  beep  greatly 
strengthened  in  both  its  branehea.  L'onsoli- 
dmtion  and  disunion  have  thereby  been 
lendcred  equally  impracticable.  Each 
government,  conHding  in  its  own  strength, 
has  lees  to  apprehend  from  the  other;  and 
in  consequence,  each  enjoying  a  greater 
freedom  of  action,  is  rendered  more  effi- 
cient for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
instituted.  It  in  unnecessary  to  treat 
here  of  tlie  vast  improvement  made  in  the 
system  itself  by  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, and  of  its  happy  elTect  in  ele- 
vating the  character  and  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  individ- 
uals. To  what,  then,  do  we  owe  these 
blessingH?  It  is  known  to  all  that  we  de- 
rive them  from  tiie  excellence  of  our  in- 
Btilutiona.  Ouglit  we  not,  then,  to  adopt 
every  measure  which  may  be  necesiiary  to 
perpetuate  themT 

Monro«,  Jamkm,  military  oilicer;  born 
in  Allteinorle  county,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  l"!»ft; 
graduated  at  West  I'oint  in  ISlo;  partici- 
pated in  the  war  with  Algiers;  was 
wounded  in  an  action  with  the  ilanhouda 


oft  the  coast  of  Spain.  He  resigned  from 
the  army  in  1832  and  settled  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  became  an  alderman  in 
1S33.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  18:lfl. 
He  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept.  7,  1870. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  a  doctrine  that  has 
liren  repeatedly  realHrmcd  as  the  settled 
policy  of  the  people  and  government  of 
the  United  Htatcs.  See  Mo.MiOE,  Jauek, 
for  President's  message  in  which  the  state- 
ment of  this  "doctrine"   first  appeared; 

ISonroe,  Fort  (ollicial  form),  planned 
to  be  the  most  extensive  military  work  in 
the  CnitiMl  States.  Its  construction  waa 
begun  in  18IU,  and  nas  eompleled  at  a 
nist  of  $-i,500,IH)0.  It  wm  named  in  honor 
of  President  Monroe.  Itii  walls,  faced 
with  heavy  blocks  of  granite,  were  35  feet 
in  thickne.HS  and  cascmaleil  below,  and 
were  enlirely  surrounded  by  a  deep  most 
miecl  with  water.  It  i^tands  upon  a  pen- 
insula known  as  Old  Point  Comfort, 
which  is  iiinnci-led  with  the  main  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  of  sand  and  by  a  bridge  in 
the  direction  of   the  village  o(   Hampton. 


KOirCAan— KOHTCAIJI 

There  were  sixty-five  acres  of  land  williin  South  Dakota;  on  the  south  by  Wyoming 
itn  walla,  and  it  was  armed  with  almost  and  Idaho;  aud  on  the  west  by  Idaho; 
400  great  giiim  wlien  the  Civil  War  broke  area,  140,0)^0  square  miles;  capital.  He- 
out.  It  had  at  that  time  a  garriuoD  of  leua;  admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  6,  1B80. 
only  300  men,  under  Col.  Justin  Dimick, 
U.  S.  A.  Its  poBBHHsion  was  eovcted  by  tho 
Confederates,  but  Dimick  had  turned  souie 
of  its  cannon  landward.  Tliese  taught 
the  Confederates,  civil  and  military,  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  discretion.  Gen.  B. 
V.  Itutlcr,  liHving  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  tbe  Department  of  Vir^^inia, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe, 
arrived  there  on  May  22,  ISUI,  and  took 
the  chief  command,  with  troopti  auflicient 
to  insure  its  safety  against  any  attacks  of 
the  Confederates.  Ilutier's  first  care  was 
to  ascertain  tho  prai;tieability  of  a  march 
upon  anil  seizure  of  Kicbniond,  then  the 
sent  of  the  Confederate  government.  Its 
capture  was  desired  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  no  troops  could  then  be 
BI>ared    from    Washington.      Fort   Monroe 

was  firmly  held  by  the  Nationals  during  By  act  of  Congress  in  May,  18M,  Montana 
the  war.  It  was  then  aa  now  an  impor-  was  taken  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
tant  post,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  principal  Idaho  and  organized  as  a  separate  Terri* 
waters  of  Virginia.  Since  the  close  of  the  tory.  The  State  is  exceedingly  rich  in  niin- 
Civil  War  the  War  Dcjiartmcnt  has  main-  erul  productions,  especially  gold,  silver, 
tained  a  noteworthy  artillery  school  at  copi)CT,  lead,  and  coal.  There  are  also 
Ihia  potit.  See  also  Ij:aveswoktii,  Fort;  very  large  and  excellent  tracts  of  grazing 
ItiLurr,  Font;  and  Willett's  Point.  land.  The  population  in  ISOO  was  132,15S; 

Hontagu,  CHARr.Ra.  first  Karl  of  Hali-    in    11)00,    243,320.     See    United    State.'), 
fax,    statesman;     bom    April     16,    1061;    Montana,  in  vol.  ix. 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  trensury  in  161)2; 
induced  Parliament  lo  raise  a  large  loan,  TKRRrrORUL  oovbrnoio. 

which   was  the  beginning  of  the  national    ^^'f^^.'^bVr''™.^''''-.-.-.-.'.-. '..''.". ™ 

debt  of  England.     He  became  chancellor  of    Graeo  Cl«r  Snllb. Mrm  b*t<D> J<iijll,UM 

the  exchequer  in  1004;  Baron  of  Halifax    i^'Ti^n,",;  f^iJ^li "        *ITJ'.J  !!!!! 

in  1700;  Karl  of  Halifax  in  1714.    He  died    JotanSchnrWcr^'! 
May   111.   171.1. 
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Hoiita{fu«,  William  Lewis,  linguist; 
liorn  in  Belchertown,  Mass..  April  6,  1S31 ; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  I8.'i5 ; 
instructor  in  T^tin  and  Qreek  in  Williston 
Seminary;  I'rofessor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Amherst  College  in  1804-04; 
and  in  1890  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  His  publication  include 
Siianiah  and  Italian  Orammori;  Intro- 
diiriioH  to  ttalinn  Litrrature,  etc  He  also 
edited  Itiographtcnl  Records  of  Ike  Alumni  i,HU(iDtIa. 
and  Xon-flra<Unite  Mtmbcra  of  Amkcr»t  Thi 
Vollrnc  IH2I-71.  etc.  "'■ 

Montana,  State  or,  is  bounded 
north  by  British  Columbia  and  the  North-        Hontcalm,  Gozon 
west  Territory;  on  the  east  by  North  and    Jmifu,  Marquib  I>E, 
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at  the  Chflteau  CandJac,  near  NismeB,  broiderod  with  gold  lacp,  is  preserved  in 
Tranee,  Feb.  28,  1712.  Well  ediieated,  he  the  Urauline  convent  at  Quebec.  See 
entered  the  French  army  at  the  age  of  Quebec;  Wolfe,  James. 
fourteen  years,  distinguished  himself  in  Uoiitere7,  Capture  of.  After  General 
Germany  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Taylor  had  entered  Mexico  at  }ttatamo- 
BueecBsion,  a-nd  gained  the  rank  of  coio-  ras,  be  remainsd  there  until  September, 
nel  for  his  conduct  in  the  disastrous  bat-  wailing  for  further  inslructions  from  his 
tie  of  Piacenza,  in  Italy,  in  1740.  In  government  and  reinforcements  for  hia 
175(1  he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  army.  Early  in  Septeinher  the  first  di^i- 
the  French  troops  in  Canada,  where,  in  the  nioti  of  his  army,  under  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth, 
three  campaigns  which  he  conducted,  he  moved  towards  Monterey,  the  capital  of 
displayed  skill,  courage,  and  humanity.  New  Leon,  which  was  hlrongly  fortified. 
Weakly  seconded  by  his  governnient,  he  and  then  defended  by  General  Ampudia 
did  not  accomplish  what  he  might  have  with  about  0,000  Mexican  troops.  Tay- 
done.  He  prepared,  with  all  the  means  at  lor  soon  joined  Wortli,  and  they  en- 
his  command,  for  the  struggle  for  the  su-  camped  within  3  miles  o(  the  city,  on 
premacy  of  French  dominion  in  America,  Sept.  19,  with  alxiut  7,000  men,  and  on 
in  1759,  in  wiiich  he  lost  hia  life.  He  had  the  morning  of  the  21st  attacked  the 
stronghold.  Joined  by  other  divisions  of 
the  army,  the  as^iault  l>ecame  general  on 
the  23d,'  and  the  eonHict  in  the  streets 
was  dreadful.  The  Mexicans  ilrcd  volleys 
of  musketry  from  the  windows  of  the 
strong  slorehoiLses  upon  the  invaders,  and 
the  carnage  was  terrible.  Finally,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  tiie  siege,  Ampudia  asked 
for  a  truce.  It  was  KTiinted.  and  he  pre- 
pared to  evacuate  the  eily.  Taylor  de- 
manded absolute  surrender,  which  wai 
made  on  the  24tli,  when  General  Worth's 
division  was  quartered  in  the  city,  and 
General  Taylor,  granting  an  armistice  for 
eight  weeks  if  permitted  by  his  govern- 
ment, encamped  with  the  remainder  of  liis 
forces  at  Walnut  Sprinjrs,  a  tew  miles 
from  Monterey.  In  (he  siege  of  that  city 
the  Americans  lost  over  500  men.  The 
Mexican  loss  was  about  double  that  num- 
ber.    Sec  Mexico,  War  with. 

Uontezuma,  the  last  Aztec  emperor  of 
Mexico;  l)orn  about  1470.  Because  of  his 
merits  as  a  warrior  and  priest,  he  waa 
elected  emperor  in  I.i02.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  sweeping  the  stairs  of  the  great 
temple-tcocallc  at  Mexico  when  his  eleva- 
tion was  announced  to  him.  His  sumptu- 
i  mor-  ous  style  of  living  and  great  public  ex- 
Whcn  penscs  caused  a  grievous  imposition  of 
taxes.  Tliis.  with  his  haughty  deport- 
ment, made  many  of  his  subjects  diseon- 
tented.  Ilis  empire  was  invaded  by  Cor- 
><■?.  in  l.'l!),  when  he  gave  the  audacious 
Spaniard,  at  first,  great  advantages  by 
a  temporizing  policy,  Cortez  seized  him 
and  held  him  as  a  hostage,  lie  would  not 
accept   ChriBtianity   in   exchange   for   his 


resolved,  he  said,  "  to  find  his  grave  under 
the  ruins  of  the  colony,"  and  such  was  his 
fate.  The  English  had  spared  nothing  to 
make  the  campaign  a  decisive  one.  The 
final  struggle  occurred  in  (Juebee.  and 
there,  on  Sept,  13,  1750,  he  was  mortally 
ivounded,  and  died  the  next  day,  Wolfe, 
the  commander  of  the  Knplish.  was  mor- 
tally wnunded  at  the  same  time. 
Montcalm  was  told  that  his  de.i 
near,  he  calmly  replied.  ■■  So  much  the 
better;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  sur- 
render of  (Jueliec."  A  fine  monument 
stands  on  Cape  Diamond,  at  Quelice.  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Issth  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe.  The  skull  of  Montcalm,  with  a 
military    coat-collar    of    blue 
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own  religion,  but  he  foTmally  recognized  1815.  Id  command  of  the  sloop  Ports- 
Die  aupreuitLcy  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  mouth  in  the  Pacific  squadron  (1845-18), 
whom  he  sent  an  immense  quantity  of  he  established  the  authority  of  the  United 
t;uld  us  tribute.  While  Cortez  was  about  States  at  various  places  along  the  coast 
to  ussui]  a  force  sent  against  him  by  of  California.  In  1801  he  was  in  command 
Velasquez,  the  Mexicans  revolted  against  of  the  Pacific 'squadron,    lie  died  i 


the  Spaniards.  Cortez  either  persuaded  or  lisle,  J 
eoiupcllcd  Montezuma  to  address  his  tur- 
bulent subjects  and  try  to  appease  the 
rising  tumult;  but  tlie  latter,  having  lost 
respect  for  their  cniperur,  assailed  and 
wounded  him  with  missiles.  From  the  in- 
juries thus  received  he  died  in  June,  1620. 
See      CoKTEZ,      Uernando;      Velasquez, 

Moutgomerle,  .John,  colonial  govern- 
or; born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland;  was 
oHicialty  attached  to  the  person  of  King 
George  11.;  served  several  years  in  Par- 
liament; and  came  to  America  in  the 
capacity  of  governor  of  New  York  in 
1728.  lie  died  In  New  York  City,  July  1, 
1731. 

Montgomery,  John  Deuriek,  naval 
oHiecr'  born  in  Mlentuwn  N  J  Nov  17 
1  14  entered  the  natj  as  midshipman  in 
181''  passed  through  the  various  grades 
until  111  Tuly  ISO'  be  beiame  commo 
dore  and  in  fut^  ISUb  rear  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  Ue  seried  on  Lake  On 
tario  under  C  hauneey  and  was  in  the 
"\xagaia  with  1  erry  at  the  battle  on  Lake  born 
~  eecned   a    snord    and    thanks    Dec 


,  March  25,  1873. 


fio 


Uontgomery  Kicuaru,  military  oiTicer; 
Swords  County,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
li30  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege Dublin  and  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  Fighting  under  Wolfe 
at  th  siege  of  Louisburg  (1750),  he  won 
the  appro\al  of  that  commander.  After 
its  surrender  his  regiment  formed  a  part 
of  Aiiiberst  b  force,  sent  to  reduce  the 
trench  forts  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1760. 
Montgomery  beeanie  adjutant  of  his  regi- 
ment in  liGO  and  was  under  Colonel  Havi- 
land  in  his  march  upon  Montreal  when 
that  city  was  surrendered.  In  17G2,  Mont- 
gomerjr  was  promoted  to  captain,  and 
ser>cd  m  tie  campaign  against  Havana 
in  the  same  year.  After  that  he  resided 
in  this  country  awhile,  but  revisited  Eng- 
land In  ITi  '  he  sold  his  commission  and 
eame  to  America  and  the  following  year 
he  bought  an  estate  at  Rbinebeck,  on  the 
Hudson  and  married  a  daughter  of  R.  ft. 
Livingston  He  was  chosen  representa- 
tne  in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  was  « 
member  of  the  Provincial  Convention  in 
IT'S,    In  June  following  he  was  appointed 
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by  the  Continental  Con^fHB  one  of  the 
eight  brigadier  -  generaU  for  the  Conti- 
nenta)  army.  Appointed  second  in  com- 
mand, under  Schuyler,  in  the  Northern 
Department,  he  liecsme  acting  commander- 
in-chief  hecftiiHp  of  Ills  nii)>erior'R  protract- 
ed itlnees.  lie  entered  Canada  early  in 
Septemlier,  with  a  considerable  ormy, 
captured  St.  John,  on  thp  Sorct  or  Riche- 
lieu River.  Nov.  3,  took  Montreal  on  the 
13th,  and  pushed  on  tow-arda  Quebec, 
and  stood  before  its  walls  with  some 
troops  under  Arnohl,  Dec.  4.  On  the  llth 
the  Continental  Congress  made  him  a 
major-general.  He  invested  Quebec  anii 
continued  the  siege  until  Dec.  ni,  when 
he  attempted  to  take  the  city  hy  storm. 
In  that  elTort  he  was  slain  by  grnpe- 
■hot  from  a  masked  battery,  Dec.  SI, 
1773.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a 
great  public  calamity,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  British  Parliament  he  waR  eulogixed 
by  Burke,  Chatliam,  and  IJarrf-.  Even  I^ord 
North  spoke  of  him  as  "  brave,  humane, 
»nd  generous;"  but  added,  "still  he  was 
only  a  brave,  humane,  and  generous  rfhrl; 
his   virtues,  they've  undone  his 


To  this  remark  Fox  retorted; 
"The  term  'rebel'  is  no  certain  mark 
of  disgrace.  All  the  great  aasertora  of 
Uberly,  the  saviors  of  their  country,  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  have 


been  called  '  rebels.'  We  owe  the  constitu- 
tion which  enables  us  to  sit  in  this  House 
to  a  rebellion."  Montgomery  was  buried 
at  Quebec.  In  1818  his  remains  were  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  they  were  de- 
posited near  the  monument  which  the 
United  States  government  had  erecletl  to 
his  memory  in  the  front  of  St.  Taul's 
Church,  New  York. 

Uontgomeiy,  Ala.,  the  first  capital 
of  the  Confederate  Stales  in   1801. 

Uontgomeiy,     Fort.      See     Cuntok, 

Uoatreal,  Mahracre  at.  On  .Tuly  12, 
1080,  about  1.200  of  the  Five  Nations  (see 
Iiioqroc!)  roKPEnRRACV )  invaded  the  isl- 
and of  Montreal,  burned  all  the  planta- 
tions, and  murdered  men.  women,  and 
children.  This  event  threw  the  whole 
French  colony  inio  consternation.  It  was 
reported  thii't  1,000  of  the  French  were 
slain  during  the  invasion,  liesides  twenty- 
six  cnrrieil  into  cnjilivity  and  burned  alive. 
It  was  this  massacre'  that  the  French 
sought  to  avenge  the  next  year,  when 
Frontenac  sent  into  the  Mohawk  country 
Ihe  mongrel  parly  that  destroyed  Schenec- 
tady, and  two  others  which  attacked 
Salmon  Falls  and  Casco,  in  Maine.  Sir 
William  I'hipps  having  been  successful 
in  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal. 
Acadia,  in  IfiOn.  a  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  spcpiiily  arranged.  A  fleet 
under  Phipps  proceeded  against  Quebec, 
and  colonial  land  forces  were  placed  un- 
der the  supreme  command  of  Fitl-.Iohn 
Winthrop,  son  of  P.ovemor  Winthrop,  of 
Connecticut.  Millxirne,  son  -  in  -  law  of 
I.#i3ler,  undertook,  as  commissary,  to  pro- 
vide and  forward  suliBislence  for  the 
march.  Colonel  Schuyler  with  a  party 
of  Mohawks,  the  vnn  of  the  expedition, 
pushed  forward  towards  the  St.  Lawrence, 
hut  was  repulsed  by  Frontenac  (August). 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  did  not  pro- 
ceed farther  than  Ijikc  Oeorge,  where 
tliey  were  stopped  hy  a  deficiency  of  pro- 
visions ami  the  prevalence  of  the  small- 
pox. Mutual  recriminations  followed,  and 
I.eisler  actually  caused  Winthrop's  arrest. 
The  latter  charged  the  failure  to  Mil- 
borne,  who.  it  was  alleged,  had  failed 
to  furnish  needed  provisions  and  trans- 
portation. Tn  1711.  within  a  fortnight 
after  Colonel   Nicholson  had  given  notice 
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of  an  intended  expedition  against  Canada,  800  men  Le  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
New  York  and  the  New  England  col-  riaon  at  St.  Jolin,  after  lie  heard  of  the 
oniea  were  busy  in  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Chambiy.  He  crossed  the  St. 
niovenient.  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  Lawrence  iu  small  boats,  and  when  about 
credit  amounting  to  about  J300,000  to  to  land  at  Ijongueil  was  atUeked  by  Col. 
guarantee  bills  drown  on  the  imperial  Seth  Warner  and  about  300  Green  Moun- 
treasury;  New  York  iflsued  bills  to  the  tain  Boys,  and  driven  baek  in  great  eon- 
amount  of  $50,000  to  defray  the  expenses  fusion.  Tile  news  of  this  repulse  caused 
of  her  share  of  the  enterprise;  and  Penn-  the  speedy  surrender  of  St.  John,  when 
sylvania,    under    the    name   of    a    present  Montgomery  pressed  on  towards  Montreal. 


(o  the  Queen,  contributed  $10,000  towards 
the  exiH^dition.  About  1,800  troops— the 
quotas  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey — assembled  at  Albany  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  Montreal  simulta- 
neously with  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Doston  before  Quebec,  Nicholson  was 
in  general  command ;  and  at  Albany  he 
was  joined  by  50O  warriors  of  the  Five 
Nations  and  1,000  palatines,  chiefly  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  making  the  whole 
force  about  4.000  strong.  Nicholson  was 
assisled  by  Colonels  Schuyler,  Whiting, 
and  Inpolilshy.  and  on  Aug,  28  they  began 
their  miireh  /or  Canoda.  At  Lake  George 
Nicholson  heard  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
naval  expedition,  and  returned  to  Albany, 
abandoning  the  enterprise. 

In  1775,  when  the  republicans  invaded 
Canada.  Oeneral  Carleton  was  in  command 
of  a  few  troops  at  Montreal.   With  about 


Carleton,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the 
fort,  at  once  retreated  on  board  a  vessel 
of  a  small  lleet  lying  in  the  river,  and 
attempted  to  flee  to  Quebec  with  the 
garrison.  Montgomery  entered  Montreal 
without  opposition,  and  sent  a  foree  under 
Colonel  Easton  to  intercept  the  intend- 
ing fugitives.  He  hastened  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sorel  with  troops,  cannon,  and 
armed  gondolas.  The  British  fleet  could 
not  pass,  and  Preseott,  several  other  oflB- 
cers,  members  of  the  Canadian  Council, 
and  120  private  soldiers,  with  all  the  ves- 
sels, were  surrendered.  Carleton  escaped. 
Then  Montgomery  wrote  to  the  Congress, 
"  Until  Quebec  is  taken  Canada  is  un- 
conquered."  leaving  Wooster  in  command 
nt  Montreal,  Montgomery  then  pushed  on 
towards  Quebec.     See  Montgomert,  Rich- 

Xaodj,    DwiOHT     Ltman,    evangelist ; 
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born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837;  ing  of  the  now  famous  Northfield  and 
was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of  Mount  Hermon  institutions.  In  1900  the 
his  neighborhood.  When  seventeen  years  plant  at  Northfield  was  valued  at  about 
old  he  went  to  Boston  and  became  a  $1,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  Mr. 
clerk  in  a  shoe-store.  While  there  he  was  Moody,  during  his  ministry,  addressed 
converted  and  united  with  the  Mount  Ver-  more  than  .50,000,000  people.  He  died  in 
non  Congregational  Church.  In  1856  he  Northfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1809. 
settled  in  Chicago  and  became  greatly  Moody,  William  Henry,  statesman; 
interested  in  Sunday-school  mission  work,  born  in  Newbury,  ^lass.,  Dec.  23,  1853; 
building  up  a  school  of  more  than  1,000  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
pupils.  He  soon  after  entirely  relinquished  1876;  djstrict  attorney  for  eastern  dis- 
business,  that  he  might  devote  all  his  trict  of  Massachusetts,  1890-95;  member 
time  to  Christian  work.  During  the  Civil  of  the  54th,  55th,  56th,  and  57th  Con- 
War  he  was  connected  with  the  United  gresscs;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
States    Christian    Commission,    and    after  in  1902. 

the  war  he  became  general  missionary  of  Moody,    William    Revell,    educator; 

the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  lx)rn  in  Chicago,  111.,  March  25,  1869;  son 

Chicago,  and  built  a   church   for   the   use  of  Dwight   L.   Moody;   was  graduated   at 

of  his  Sunday-school   and   the   many  con-  Yale   University   in    1891 ;    and   since   the 

verts  of  his  ministry.    In  1871  this  cliurch  death  of  his  father  has  had  charge  of  the 

was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  sub-  Northfield  schools.     He   is   the  author   of 

sequently  was  rebuilt,  and  under  the  name  The   Life   of   Dicight   L.    Moody   and    the 

of  the  Chicago  Tabernacle  supervises  the  editor  of  Record  of  Christian  Work  since 

great  Chicago  Training-School  for  foreign  1897. 

missionaries  and  lay  Christian  workers.  Mooers,  Benjamin,  military  officer; 
In  1873,  with  Ira  I).  Sankey,  his  famous  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  1,  1758; 
co-worker,  who  had  joined  him  two  was  in  the  Continental  army;  at  the  sur- 
years  before,  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  render  of  Burgojme;  and  served  as  lieu- 
began  Christian  work  in  York.  This  mis-  tenant  in  Hazen's  regiment  to  the  end  of 
sion  produced  many  good  results,  and  the  the  war.  In  1783  he  settled  in  the  wilder- 
fame  of  it  spread  widely.  I>ater  he  visit-  ness  on  the  western  shore  of  I>ake  Cham- 
ed  Sunderland,  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  and  plain,  near  the  present  Plattsburg.  He 
other  places.  From  England  he  went  to  was  eight  years  in  the  New  York  legislat- 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  afterw^ards  the  whole  ure,  and,  as  major-general  of  militia,  com- 
of  Scotland  was  aroused.  Great  meetings  mandcd  that  l)ody  of  soldiers  in  the  battle 
were  held  in  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  other  of  Plattsburg  (7.  r.)  in  1814.  He  died 
important  cities.  After  visiting  the  chief  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y..  Feb.  20,  1838. 
cities  of  Ireland,  whore  he  met  with  simi-  Mooney,  James,  ethnologist;  bom  in 
lar  success,  he  returned  to  England,  and  Richmond,  Ind.,  Fob.  10,  1801.  \\Tien  a 
conducted  great  meetings  in  Manchester,  boy  he  began  studying  Indian  life  and 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool.  His  greatest  character,  which  became  his  life-work.  He 
meetings  of  all  were  held  in  Agricultural  has  conducted  extended  investigations 
Hall,  Tendon,  where  audiences  of  from  among  the  Southern  and  Western  Indian 
10,000  to  20,000  gathered.  In  Novom-  tribes:  and  prepared  government  exhibits 
ber,  1875,  enormous  meetings  were  begim  for  several  expositions.  He  wrote  Sacred 
m  Philadelphia,  continuing  for  three  Formulas  of  the  Chrrokers:  F!i/)uan 
months.  Tlien,  in  turn.  New  York.  Chi-  Tribes  of  the  East:  Calendar  History  of 
cago,  and  Boston  had  similar  religious  the  Kioira  Indians;  }fyths  of  the  Chrro- 
awakenings.   In  the  latter  city  a  great  tab-  kees :  etc. 


ernacle  was  built  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  $40,- 
000,  and  daily  meetings  were  held  for  four 
months,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
from  5,000  to  10.000.    Like  success  attend- 


Moore,  Alfred,  jurist;  l)orn  in  Bruns- 
wick county.  N.  C  ^Tay  21.  1755:  served 
in  the  B<'vr)liitinnarv  armv  throughout 
the  war:  elected  attornev-general  of  North 


ed  Mf.  Moody  during  his  whole  life,  both  Carolina  in  1792;  appointed  associate 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
In  1880  he  erected  the  first  public  build-    United   States   in    1799.     He   resigned    in 
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1S04,  and  died  in  Bladen  county,  N.  C.>  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1843; 

Oct.  15,  1810.  made  librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 

Moore,  Edwin  Wabd,  naval  officer ;  born  Society  in   1849 ;    became   superintendent 

in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1811;  entered  the  and   a   trustee  of  the  Lenox  Library  in 

United    States    navy    in    1825;     became  1872.    His  publications  include  The  Trea- 

lieutenant  in  1835.    After  the  Republic  of  son  of  Charles  Lee;  Employment  of  Ne- 

Texas  was  founded  he  was  chosen  by  its  grocs  in  the  Revolutionary  Army ;  Votes  wi 

government  to  command  its  navy.    Fitting  the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts; 

out  two  small  vessels  as  ships-of-war,  he  History  of  Jurisprudence  of  New  York; 

sailed  from  New  Orleans  early  in  1843  to  Witheraft  in  Massachusetts,  etc.    He  died 

meet    the   Mexican    fleet   of    ten    vessels,  in  New  York  City,  May  5,  1897. 

During  the  unequal  contest  which  ensued  Moorey  Sib  Henby,  colonial  governor; 

he  defeated  the  enemy,  causing  them  great  born  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in   1713; 

loss.     When  Texas  was   annexed   to   the  was  made  governor  of  that  island  in  1756; 

Union,  Moore  unsuccessfully  sought  rein-  and  for  his  services  in  suppressing  a  slave 

statement  in  the  United  States  navy  with  insurrection  there  was  rewarded  with  the 

the  rank  of  commodore,  which  he  had  held  title  of  baronet.     He  was  appointed  gov- 

in    the   Texas   navy.     In    1855,   however,  ernor  of  New  York  in   1764;   arrived  in 

$17,000    was    appropriated     to    him    as  November,  1765,  in  the  midst  of  the  Stamp 

*' leave"  pay  during  the  interval  between  Act  excitement;  and  held  the  office  until 

annexation  and   the  passage  of  the  bill,  his  death,  Sept.  11,  1769. 

He  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  5,  1865.  Moore,    Jacob    Bailet,    author;    bom 

Moore,  Eliakim  Hastings,  educator;  in  Andover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  31,  1797;  learned 
born  in  Marietta,  0.,  Jan.  26,  1862;  was  the  printer's  trade  in  Concord,  N.  H. ;  mar- 
graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1883;  ried  a  sister  of  Isaac  Hill,  proprietor  of 
was  an  instructor  in  mathematics  there  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot;  became  his 
in  1887-89;  assistant  professor  of  the  same  business  partner;  and  afterwards  estab- 
branch  in  the  Northwestern  University  in  lished  the  New  Hampshire  Statesman,  He 
1889-91 ;  and  associate  professor  in  the  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in 
latter  institution  in  1891-92.  In  1892  1828.  He  and  Mr.  Farmer  published,  from 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  1822  to  1824,  three  volumes  of  Historical 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  sub-  Collections  of  New  Hampshire,  of  great 
sequently  he  was  made  head  professor  of  value;  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  pub- 
that  branch.  He  holds  membership  in  lications  in  this  country  devoted  to  local 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  the  history.  He  pursued  journalism  in  New 
Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palermo,  Deutsche  York  (whither  he  went  in  1839)  for  a 
Mathcmatiker-Vereinigung,  and  the  Lon-  while,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  place 
don  Mathematical  Society.  He  is  contrib-  in  the  general  post-office;  and  from  1845 
utor  to  American  and  European  mathe-  to  1848  he  was  librarian  of  the  New  York 
matical  periodicals.  Historical   Society.     Mr.  Moore  was  the 

Moore,  Frank,  editor;  born  in  Concord,  first  postmaster  in  California,  serving  in 

N.  H.,  Dec.  17,  1828;  was  assistant  secre-  San   Francisco   from    1848   to   1852.     He 

tary    of    the    United    States    legation    in  died  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  1853. 

Paris  in    1869-72,  and  later  engaged  in  Moore,   John,  military  surgeon;   bom 

journalism  in  New  York.     He  is  the  editor  in  Indiana,   Aug.   16,   1826;   entered  the 

of   Songs  and  Ballads  of   the  American  army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  June,  1853; 

Revolution;  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Elo-  served  in  the  Cincinnati  Marine  Hospital 

quence;  Diary  of  the  American  Revolu-  in    1861-62;    promoted    surgeon    and    ap- 

tion;  Materials  for  History;  The  Rebellion  pointed   medical   director  of   the   Central 

Record;  Speeches  of  Andrew  Johnson,  with  Grand  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

o    Biographical    Introduction;    Life    and  mac  in  June,  1862;  and  became  medical 

Speeches  of  John  Bright;  Women  of  the  director  of  the  Department  and  Army  of 

War,  1S6t-(i6;  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  the  Tennessee  in  1863.    He  was  with  Sher- 

Southcrn  People,  J 86 1-65,  etc.  man  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.    In  1883-86 

Moore, Georqe  Hen BT, librarian;  bom  in  he  was  assistant  medical  purveyor,  with 

Concord,  N.  H.,  April  20,  1823;  graduated  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  in  1886-^90 
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was  eurgeon-grneral  of  the  army  mth  the  logical  study  in  I  icking  county  0  Later 
rank  of  brigadipr  general  and  in  the  lat  I  e  studied  with  U  Tbomaa  Wilxon  curate 
t«r  year  was  retired  of  1  rfhistoric  Anthropology  in  the  Sm  111 

Hoore,  JoiiR  liASflnr  author  torn  in  Honmn  Institution  in  Uash  nglon  D  ( 
Smyrna,  Dal.,  D(  3  ISftO  was  educated  He  had  charge  of  arc!  iro logical  uork  in 
at  the  University  of  \irginia  and  ad  the  Ohio  Valley  Ltal  Colorado  and 
Vew  Mexico  for  the  Worlds  Columbian 
Exposition  and  while  so  engaged  male 
important  disc* series  in  the  altar  mounis 
of  the  Scioto  \allpi  In  ISOS  he  was  en 
gaged  in  explorations  in  tie  West  He 
IS  a  memtxr  of  the  \ietoria  Institute 
of  tnglnnd  and  a  fellow  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  \dvanccment  of  Science 
His  pub  [teat  on  1  include  fnmilite  Man 
m  Oho  fort  Inci^f  Hanneta  the 
i&ioux,  and  many  reports. 

Uoore'B  Cr»ek  Bridge,  Battle  at.  In 
January,  1770,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed 
from  Hoston  on  a  secret  mission.  Suspecl- 
inf;  his  destination  to  be  New  York,  Wash- 
ington Bent  tieneral  Ijce  thither.  His 
presence  probably  deterred  Clinton  from 
landing,  after  a  (onfcrence  with  Uovernor 
Tryon,  and  lie  procccdc<l  to  the  eoaat  of 
North  Carolina  to  assist  Governor  Martin 
in  the  recovery  of  his  power  in  that  prov- 
ince. Martin,  aware  of  his  approach, 
and  anticipating  an  armament  from  Ire- 
land, kept  up  a  continual  intercourse  from 
his  "floating  palace"  on  the  Cape  Fchf 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  Delaware  in  1383.  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders  Iwho  had 
Id  1885  he  was  appointed  law  clerk  in  the  settled  in  large  numbers  in  that  province) 
State  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  Tories,  He  commissioned 
and  in  the  following  year  became  third  Donald  McDonald  brigadier-general.  Ue 
assistant  Secretary  of  State.  In  ISill  he  was  a  veteran  who  had  fought  for  the 
resigned  this  ofTice  to  accept  the  chair  of  Young  Pretender  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
Tnternational  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  loden  (174G).  Under  him.  as  captain, 
Columbia  University.  In  April,  18!)8,  he  was  Allan  McDonald.  These  two  men  had 
was  recalled  to  the  United  States  Depart-  great  intiueiicc  over  the  Si^otch  Highland- 
ment  of  State,  and  in  September  became  era.  They  enlisle<l  for  the  royal  cau»e 
secretary  and  counsel  to  the  American  about  1,500  men.  and  marehe^l  from  the 
Peace  Commissioners  in  Paris,  He  is  vicinity  of  Fnj'ettcville  for  the  coast  to 
author  of  Kxiradition  and  Inlcrntatc  join  the  governor  and  his  friends  on  the 
Rendition;  American  Sotes  on  the  Con-  Cape  Fear.  Col.  James  Moore,  on  hearing 
ftici  of  Laica;  Histori/  and  Digest  of  In-  of  this  movement,  marched  with  more  thiin 
temational  Arbitrations,  etc..  and  one  of  1,000  men  to  intercept  McDonald.  At  the 
the  editors  of  the  Political  Science  Quar-  same  time  mimitc-men  of  the  Ncuse  re- 
terly,  and  of  the  Journal  du  Droit  Inter-  gion,  under  Colonels  Caswell  and  Lilling- 
national  Privf.  Sec  ProfcesoT  Moore's  ton,  were  gathering  to  opjiose  the  loyalists, 
article  on  the  Alaskan  Boundary,  in  vol.  and  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  20  were 
i.,  p.  81.  encamped  at  a  bridge  near  (he  mouth  of 

Uoorehead,    Warren    Kino,   arch^olo-    Moore's  Creek,  in  Hanover  county.    There 
gist;    born   in   Riena.   Italy,   of   American    McDonald,  chased  by  Colonel  Moore,  came 
parents.  March  10,  11(10;  received  a  lilM-ral    upon  the  minute-men.     He  was  sick,  and 
education,  and  applied  himself  to  arch^o-    the  force  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
2.SC 
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Colonel  McLeod.     A  sharp  battle  ensued  United    States   Exploring   Expedition    to 

the  next  morning,  when  McLeod  was  killed,  the    region   of    the   Yellowstone,    and    in 

The  Scotchmen  were  routed  and  dispersed,  1873  made  a  second  journey  thither,  his 

and  about  850  of  them  were  made  prison-  sketches  resulting  in  the  famous  paintings 

ers,  among  them  the  two  McDonalds.    The  The  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Grand 

loyalists    lost    seventy    men,    killed    and  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone ;  and  Chasm  of 

wounded.     The  republicans  had  only  two  the    Colorado,     The    two    last    paintings 

wounded,  one  mortally.  were  purchased  by  Congress  and   placed 

Moray  Antonio  Maximo,  claimant;  in  the  Capitol.  His  other  paintings  in- 
born in  Cuba  in  1818;  inherited  large  elude  The  Last  Arrotc;  The  Ripening  of 
sugar  plantations  near  Havana;  declared  the  Leaf;  Dreamland;  The  Qroves  \oere 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Ood^s  First  Temples;  The  Pictured  Rocks 
United  States  in  New  York  City  in  1853 ;  of  Lake  Superior;  The  Flight  into  Egypt; 
and  after  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  The  Remorse  of  Cain;  The  Track  of  the 
revolution  in  1868  was  accused  of  aiding  Storm,  etc. 

the  insurgents.  His  property,  valued  at  Moravian  Town,  a  settlement  in  Kent 
$3,000,000,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  county,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  bank  of 
government  (1809),  and  he  was  arrested,  the  River  Thames,  near  which  General 
imprisoned,  and  in  1870  was  sentenced  to  Harrison  defeated  General  Proctor  in  bat- 
death.  He,  however,  escaped  to  the  United  tie  on  Oct.  5,  1813.  The  settlers  were 
States,  where  he  laid  his  case  before  Indians  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
Hamilton  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State,  tianity  by  the  Moravians,  who  fled  to 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  had  Canada  from  the  Muskingum,  in  Ohio,  in 
in  no  way  aided  the  insurgents.  The  1792.  By  an  order  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
United  States  immediately  opened  a  diplo-  cil  in  1793,  about  50,000  acres  of  land 
matic  correspondence  with  Spain  in  regard  were  granted  for  their  use,  on  which  they 
to  the  matter.  In  September,  1873,  Spain  proceeded  to  build  a  church  and  a  village, 
relinquished  all  claims  against  American  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  Bethlehem,  ministered 
property  in  Cuba,  excepting  the  Mora  there  for  some  time.  At  the  time  of  the  bat- 
plantation.  An  agreement  was  made  that  tie  this  Christian  Indian  village  had  about 
claims  for  damages  by  de  facto  Ameri-  100  houses,  mostly  well  built,  a  school- 
can  citizens  should  be  placed  before  an  in-  house  and  chapel,  and  very  fine  gardens, 
ternational  committee.  Accordingly  the  Moravians.  The  church  of  evangelical 
claim  of  Mora  was  submitted  to  such  a  Christians  known  as  Moravians,  or  United 
committee,  which  decided  against  him.  Brethren,  has  a  most  remarkable  history. 
The  case  was  again  brought  up  in  1883,  Its  germs  appear  as  early  as  the  ninth 
and  Spain  was  requested  to  restore  the  century,  when  Christianity  was  introduced 
embargoed  estates  to  Mora.  It  was  not,  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  but  it  does 
however,  until  Sept.  14,  1895,  that  Spain  not  appear  distinct  in  history  until  1457, 
paid  the  amount  of  the  adjudicated  dam-  when  a  separate  church  was  formed.  The 
age  to  Mora  ($1,449,000)  to  the  United  members  of  that  church  always  mani- 
States  for  him.  In  this  contest,  which  fested  the  spirit  afterwards  called  Protes- 
had  been  carried  on  for  twenty-five  years,  tantism,  and,  like  the  primitive  church, 
Mr.  Mora  had  been  under  great  expense,  held  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith 
so  that  he  realized  only  $994,509  out  of  the  and  practice.  They  have  an  episcopacy, 
amount  awarded  him.  He  died  in  New  and  the  episcopal  succession  from  1457  to 
York  City,  April  24,  1897.  1874  embraced   174  bishops.     Their  epis- 

Moran,  Thomas,  artist;   bom  in  Bol-  copate  is  not  diocesan,  but  their  bishops 

ton,  Lancashire,  England,  Jan.  12,  1837;  are  bishops  of  the  whole  United  Breth- 

came   to   the   United   States  when   seven  ren.     When,   in    1021,   Ferdinand   II.   of 

years  old,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  Austria   began   the   persecution   of   Prot- 

schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Subsequently  estants,  60,000  of  his  subjects  emigrated 

he  studied  art  under  James  Hamilton  and  to  other  lands.     The  church  in  Bohemia 

afterwards  in  Paris  and  Italy.    He  became  and  Moravia  was  almost  extinguished,  and 

distinguished  as  a  landscape  painter  and  its  faith — a  hidden  seed — ^was  preserved 

illustrator.     In   1871   he  went  with   the  by  a   few  families  for   100  years,   when 
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it  was  renewed  with  strength.  In  1722  Indian  congregation  gathered  by  the  Mo- 
two  Moravian  families  found  a  refuge  ravians  was  in  the  town  of  Pine  Plains, 
on  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  a  place  called  She- 
Saxony,  then  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  Court,  kom-e-ko.  A  mission  was  established  there 
and  a  lover  of  pure  and  simple  worship,  by  Christian  Henry  Rauch  in  August,  1740. 
In  five  years  300  Moravians  gathered  there.  The  next  year  a  sickly  young  German  from 
Zinzendorf  became  a  bishop,  and  after-  Bethlehem,  named  Gottlob  Biittner,  join- 
wards  he  spent  his  life  and  fortune  in  ed  Rauch  in  his  work.  He  preached  fer- 
missionary  work.  vently,  and  many  converts  were  the  fruits 

Churches  were  established  on  the  Con-  of  the  mission  of  Rauch  and  Buttner. 
tinent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  North  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  daughter  visit- 
America;  and  in  1749  the  British  Par-  ed  the  mission  in  1742.  Here  Biittner 
liament  passed  acts  to  encourage  their  set-  died  in  1745,  and  over  his  grave  the 
tlement  in  the  English-American  colonies.  Moravians  placed  a  handsome  monument 
The  trustees  of  Georgia  granted  500  acres  in  L859.  In  1745  the  mission  was  broken 
of  land  to  Count  Zinzendorf  for  the  pur-  up. 

pose,    and     also    gave    Bishop    Spangen-        The   Moravian    Church    is   divided    into 

berg    150    acres    embraced    in    a    part    of  three      provinces  —  npmely,      Continental, 

the  site  of  Savannah.     A  number  of  Mo-  British,    and    American.      The    American 

ravians  settled  in  Georgia  in  1735.   Others  province    is   divided    into    two   districts — 

followed    the    next    year,    led    by    Bishop  Northern    and    Son/ hern — -tlie    respective 

David  Nitschmann;  and  on  Feb.  28.  1736,  centres  being  in  Boihlehem,  Northampton 

the  first  Moravian  church  in  America  was  co..    Pa.,   and    Salem,    Forsyth   co.,   N.   C. 

organized,    und-jr    the    pastorship    of    An-  There  were  in  1904,  in  the  American  prov- 

thony  Seifferth,  who  was  ordained  in  the  inee,    115    churches,    127    ministers,    and 

presence  of  John  Wesley.  In  Georgia  their  10,095   commnnieants.     There  are  several 

labors    were    mostly    among    the    Indians  church   boarding-schools;    and.   at   Bethle- 

and  negroes.     As  they  could  not  conscien-  hem,  a  college  and   theological   seminary, 

tiously   take  up  arms   to   defend   Georgia  At  first  the  social  and  political  exclusive- 

against   the   Spaniards   at  St.   Augustine,  ness  of  the  Moravians  prevented  a  rapid 

they  abandoned  their  settlement  and  went  increase    in    their   numbers;    but    latterly 

to  Pennsylvania  with  Whitefield.    Bishops  there  have  been  great  changes  in  this  re- 

Nitschmann  and  Spangenberg  returned  to  spect,   as   well    as   in    the   constitution   of 

Europe.     Whitefield  had  purchased  lands  the  church,  whose  grand  centre  is  at  Herm- 

at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  invited  hUtt,    in    Saxony,    the    village    built    on 

the  Moravians  to  settle  upon   them ;   but  Count  Zinzendorf's  estate.    The  Moravians 

doctrinal   differences   produced   a   rupture  "se  a  liturgy,  and  their  ritual  is  similar 

between  them  and  Whitefield,  and  he  or-  to     that     of     the     Protestant     Episcopal 

dered  them  to  leave  his  domain  forthwith  Church, 
(see  Whitefield,  George).  Mordecai,     Alfred,     military     officers 

Bishop    Nitschmann    came    back,    and  born  in  Warrenton,  N.  C,  Jan.  3,  1804; 

founded  a  settlement  on  the  Lehigh,  the  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 

first  house  being  completed  in  1741.  When,  Academy    in    1823;    promoted    captain    of 

on  Christmas  day.  Count  Zinzendorf  visit-  ordnance   in    1832:    became  a   member   of 

ed   the   settlement,   he   called   it   "  Bethle-  the  ordnance  board  in  1839;  was  appoint- 

hem."  That  is  the  mother-church  in  Amer-  od  assistant  inspector  of  arsenals  in  1842; 

ica.    Their  lalx)rs  among  the  Indians  were  and  resigned  from  the  army  May  5,  1861. 

extended   far  and  wide,  and  their   princi-  His  publications  include  Digest  of  Military 

pal   station   in  the  West  was  at  Gnaden-  Laics;  Ordnance  Manual  for  the  Use  of 

hUtten — "tents  of  grace" — in  Ohio,  where  Officers  in   the  United  States  Army;  Re- 

many  Indian  converts  were  gathered,  and  ports  of  Experiments  on  Gunpowder ;  and 

where  nearly  100  of  them  were  massacred  Artillery  for  the  United  States  Land  8er- 

by   white   people    in    March,    1782,    under  vice,  as  Devised  and  Arranged  hy  the  Ord- 

the  false  impression  that  they  were  Brit-  nuncc    Board.     He    died    in    Philadelphia, 

ish  spies  or  were  concerned  in  some  Ind-  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1887. 

ian  outrages  in  Pennsylvania.     The  first        Morey  Letter.      During   the   Presiden- 
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tial  campaign  of  1B80  a  letter  on  the  Chi- 
nese question,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Republican  nominee,  Gea- 
eral  Garfield,  to  H.  L.  Morey,  of  Lynn, 
Maea.,  was  published.  It  nsserted  that  in- 
dividuals as  well  us  companies  have  the 
right  to  buy  labor  where  it  ia  cheapest,  etc. 
This  letter  appeared  in  New  York,  and  was 
circulated  by  Democratic  journals.  Gar- 
field at  once  declared  the  letter  a  for- 
gery. 

Morgan,  Anne  Euoenia  Felicia,  edu- 
cator; born  in  Oberlin,  O.,  Oct.  3,  1845; 
uaa  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1866; 
studied  pliilosopliy  in  Germany  in  1672- 
74;  and,  returning  to  the  United  States, 
was  instructor  of  languages  at  Oberlin 
College  in  1875  -  70,  and  instructor  of 
Greek  and  I^tin  in  Vassar  in  1877-78. 
In  the  latter  year  she  became  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Wellesley  College.  In 
18U7  sho  invented  a  game  called  "  Belle- 
cycle,"  which  in  order  to  play  requires 
n  practical  application  of  e^i  peri  mental 
]isychology.  Uer  publications  include 
Scriplare  Studies  on  the  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny of  Han;  and  The  While  Lady,  a  plan 
for  the  study  of  comparative  literature. 

Uoi^an,  Danikl,  military  officer;  born 
in  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  in  1736;  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  a  wagoner  in 
Braddock's  army,  and  the  next  year  he 
received  500  lashes  for  knocking  down  a 
British  lieutennnt  who  had  insulted  him. 


That  officer  afterwards  made  a  public 
apology.  Morgan  became  an  ensign  in 
the  militia  in  1758;  and  while  carrying 
despatches  he  was  severely  wounded  by 
Indians,  but  escaped.  After  the  French 
and  Indian  War  he  was  a  brawler  and 
fighter  and  a  dissipated  gambler  for  a 
time;  but  he  reformed,  accumulated  prop- 
erty, and  commanded  a  company  in  Dun- 
more's  e.ipedition  against  the  Indiana  in 
1774.  In  less  than  a  week  after  he  heard 
of  the  afTair  at  Lexington  he  had  enrolled 
ninety -six  men,  the  nucleus  of  his  famous 
lide-corpa.  and  marched  them  to  Boston. 
He  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  to 
Quebec  in  1775,  commanding  three  com- 
panies of  riflemen,  and  in  the  siege  of 
that  city  was  made  prisoner.  As  colonel 
of  a  rine  regiment,  he  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  in  1777.  After  serving  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  joined  the  remnant  of  th« 
defeated  army  of  Gates  at  Hillsboro.N.C.; 
and  on  Oct.  1  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  legionary  corps,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  served  under  Greene; 
g.-iined  a  victory  in  battle  at  the  Cowpcns 
(for  which  Congress  gave  him  thanks  and 
a  gold  medal);  and  was  in  Greene's  re- 
treat. He  led  troops  that  suppressed  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1705  to  1700.  He  died 
in  Winchester,  Va.,  July  6,  1803. 

Morgan,  Edwi>  Denkisor,  "  war  gov- 
ernor ";  bom  in  Washington,  Berkahire 
CO.,  Mass..  Feb.  8.  1811:  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  became  a  clerk  In  a  gro- 
cery store  in  Hartford,  Conn, ;  and  at 
twenty  was  a  partner  in  the  business. 
He  was  active,  induatrious.  and  enterpris- 
ing and  SIX  years  later  (1830)  removed 
to  New  York  where  he  became  a  very  sue 
CI  snful  merchant  and  amassed  a  large 
fi  rtnne  Mr  Morgan  took  an  active  in 
Ureat  in  the  politiril  moiements  of  his 
time  and  in  1840  Has  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  New  York  Senate  which  ho  occu 
pied  until  IS-il  The  Republican  party 
had  no  more  efficient  and  wise  adviser 
and  worker  than  Mr  Morgan  and  he  was 
nade  chairman  of  its  New  York  State 
Committee  In  185fl  he  was  elected  gov 
ernor  of  New  \ork  and  in  1861  iias  re- 
elected Governor  Morgan  »ai  one  of 
the  most  energetic  of  the  nar  go\em 
During  the  Civil  War,  his  brain. 
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his  hand,  and  bis  fortuDe 
service  of  liis  country.  His  adminiBt 
tlon  was  marked  by  a  ^eat  decrease 
the  public  debt  of  the  State  and  an 


at   the   < 


begaD,  and  v 


1  Boston,  MsHH.,  Aug.  1,  ISIO; 
Tcantile    business    in    Quincy. 
r     against     Mexico 
in  of  a  company  in 
tbe    Ist   JllinoiB   Volunteers   in   that   war. 
In   18GI   he  was  cuinmiesiuned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  lOtb  Illinois  Ecginient,  and 
was   promoted   brigadier-general   in   July, 
1862.     Ue  commanded  a  brigade  at  Nash- 
ville late  in  that  year,  and  was  in   coni- 
mand  of  a  division  in  the  14lh  Corps  in 
Sherman's    Atlanta    campaign.     In    ISSii 
he   was   brevet  ted    major-general    of    vol- 
unteers.    He   died   in    Quincy,   III.,    Sept. 
12,   \SOG. 

Uor^n,  John,  physician ;  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1735;  graduated  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  in  1157;  stud- 
ied medicine;  and  served  as  a  surgeon 
of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  after  which  be  went  to  En?- 
iDwi\  iiKiii.'uiy  Hoiiais.  land.    He  attended  the  lectures  of  the  cele- 

brated Dr.  Hunter;  and  after  spending 
crease  in  the  reicnuc  from  the  canals,  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  receiving  the 
Such  impetus  did  bis  zeal,  patriotism,  degree  of  M.l).,  he  travelled  on  tbe  Con- 
and  energy  give  to  the  business  of  raising  tinent.  On  his  return  to  London  (1765) 
troops  tor  the  war  that  the  State  sent  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
aliout  220,000  men  to  the  field.  From  ciety,  also  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1863  to  18G0  Mr.  Morgan  was  United  Edinburgh  and  London.  Returning  to 
States  Senator,  and  then  retired  from  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
public  life.  In  1307  Williams  College  to  a  professorship  in  the  College  of  Pbila- 
conferred  uiion  him  the  honorary  degree  delphia,  in  which  he  founded  a  rnedical 
of  LL.n.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  school.  When  the  treason  of  Church  was 
Feb.  14.  1H83. 

Hor^n,  Groroe  Washington,  mili- 
tary ofTiccr;  born  in  Washington  county. 
Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1820  He  wat  capUin  in 
the  Texnn  war  for  independence  studied 
two  years  at  West  Point  1841-43  and 
began  the  practice  of  Ian  in  Uhio  in  1S45 
In  the  war  against  Mcmco  he  became 
colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  \olimteer8  and  for 
his  gallantry  won  the  brevet  of  brigadier 
general.  From  H4,>b  to  18)8  he  was  con 
BUl  at  Marseilles  I8>3  to  ISGl  nns  minis 
ler  resident  at  Liulmn  and  in  hoicmber 
of  the  latter  year  was  madi  brigadier  gen 
era!  of  voliinlcpis  He  was  in  command  of 
a  division  in  the  Arm>  of  Ihi  Ohio  in 
1802,  He  served  under  Ror*crana  and 
coinmnnded  a  di\nion  under  Sherman  at 
Vicksburg  in  1803  That  year  he  reiigned 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1868 
(o  1872.  He  died  in  Fort  Monroe,  July  < 
27.  18D.5. 

UorgEtn,    James    Dadt,    military    ofli-    director -genera  I     of     the     Army     General 
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Hospital,  in  which  cftpadtj'  he  served  tweeo  Cynthiana  and  Paris,  and  lajing 
until  1777.  Dr.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  waste  a  railway  track.  On  Jul;  17  he  had 
founders  of  the  American  Philosophical  a  sharp  light  with  the  Home  Guards  at 
Society.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  Cynthiana,  who  were  dispersed.  He  hoped 
13,  1789.  to   plunder   the   rich   city   of   Cincinnati. 

Korgan,  John  Hunt,  military  officer;  His  approach  inspired  the  inhabitants 
born  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  June  1,  1820;  with  terror;  but  a  pursuing  cavalry  force 
killed  at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  1864.  under  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
Settled  Dear  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1830,  with  caused  him  to  retreat  southward  in  the 
his  parents;  served  under  Taylor  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  On  his  retreat  his 
raiders  stole  horses  and  robbed  stores  with- 
out inquiring  whether  the  property  be- 
longed to  friend  or  foe. 

In  June  and  July,  1803,  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  for 
himself  and  fol lowers ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Buckner  to  dash  into  Kentucky  from 
Tennessee  and  seize  Louisville  and,  with 
Morgan,  to  capture  Cincinnati;  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  an  armed  counter-revolution 
in  the  NorlbwcBt,  where  the  "  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle,"  or  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty "  of  the  peace  faction,  were 
numerous;  and  to  prevent  reinforcements 
from  being  sent  to  Meade  from  that  re- 
gion. Already  about  eifihty  Kenluckians 
bad  crossed  the  Ohio  (June  10)  into  In- 
diana to  test  the  temper  of  the  people. 
'  ■  They     were     captured.      Morffnn     started 

iobh  RniT  aoiiaiii.  (June  27)    with  S.liOO  well-mounted  men 

and  six  guns,  croxsing  the  Cumberland 
war  with  Mexico:  and  in  1801,  at  the  River  at  Burkesville,  and,  pushing  on, 
head  of  the  Lexington  Rifles,  he  joined  eucountcred  some  loyal  cavalry  at  Colum- 
Buckner  of  (he  Kentucky  State  Guard,  bia  (July  3),  fought  them  three  hours. 
At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  commanded  a  partly  sacked  the  town,  and  proceeded  to 
squadron  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  soon  destroy  a  bridge  over  the  Green  River, 
afterwards  twgan  Iiis  career  as  a  raider,  when  he  was  driven  away,  after  a  dea- 
His  first  noted  exploit  was  his  invasion  of  pcrate  tight  of  several  hours,  by  21)0  Michi- 
Kentucky  from  eastern  Tennessee  (July,  gan  troops  under  Colonel  Moore,  well  in- 
18GI),  with  1, 200  men,  under  a  conviction  trenched.  Morgan  lost  250  killed  and 
that  vast  numbers  of  young  men  would  wounded ;  Moore  lost  twenty-nine.  He 
Hock  to  his  standard  and  he  would  become  rushed  into  Lebanon,  captured  a  small 
the  "liberator"  of  that  commonwealth.  Union  force  there,  set  lire  to  the  place. 
Dispersing  a  small  National  force  at  and  lost  his  brother — killed  in  the  flgbt. 
Tompkinsville,  Monroe  co.,  he  issued  a  He  reached  the  Ohio,  40  miles  below 
(laming  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Ken-  Louisville,  July  7.  His  ranks  were  swelled 
tucky.  He  was  preparing  the  way  for  as  he  went  plundering  through  Kentucky, 
Brapg's  invasion  of  that  State.  Soon  re-  and  he  crossed  the  Ohio  with  4,(X)0  men 
cruilB  joined  Morgan,  and  he  roamed  and  ten  guns.  He  captured  two  steamers, 
alxitit  the  State,  plundering  and  destroy-  with  which  he  crossed.  He  was  closely 
ing.  At  l.ehaimn  he  fought  a  Union  force,  pursued  by  some  troops  under  General 
routed  them,  and  took  several  prisoners.  Mobson,  and  others  went  up  the  Ohio  in 
His  raid  whs  so  rapid  that  it  created  in-  steamboats  to  intercept  him.  He  plunder- 
tense  excitement.  Louisville  was  alarmed,  ed  Corydon,  Ind.,  murdered  citizens,  and 
lie  pressed  on  towards  the  Ohio,  destroy-  stole  300  horses.  On  he  went,  robbing  mill 
ing  a  long  railway  bridge  (July  14)  be-  and  factory  owners  by  demanding  {1,000 
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as  a  condition  lor  the  safety  of  their  prop-  Station  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish  (Dec. 
erty.  In  like  manner  he  went  from  village  14),  when  the  Nationals  were  pushed  back 
to  village  until  the  I'Zth,  when,  at  a  rail-  with  a  loss  of  200  men ;  Longstreet's  loss 
way  near  Vernon,  he  encountered  Colonel  was  greater.  Longstreet  finally  retired  to 
Lowe  with  1,200  militiamen.  Morgan  was  Virginia,  leaving  Morgan  in  eastern  Ten- 
now  assured  that  Indiana  was  aroused,  nessee.  Gen.  John  G.  Foster  was  there,  in 
and  that  there  was  a  great  uprising  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio;  and 
loyal  people  against  him.  The  victories  on  Dec.  29  Gen.  S.  D.  Sturgis,  with  the 
at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  now  inspirit-  National  advance  at  Knoxville,  between 
ed  the  people.  Governor  Morton  called  on  Mossy  .Creek  and  New  Market,  met  and 
the  citizens  to  turn  out  and  expel  the  in-  fought  Morgan  and  Armstrong,  who  led 
vaders.  Within  forty-eight  hours  05,000  about  0.000  Confederates.  The  latter  were 
citizens  had  tendered  their  services,  and  defeated.  On  Jan.  10,  1804.  Sturgis  was 
were  hastening  towards  the  rendezvous,  attacked  by  Morgan  and  Armstrong  at 
Morgan  was  alarmed.  He  stole  fresh  Dandridge,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county, 
horses  for  the  race  before  Hobson,  hia  After  a  severe  encounter.  Sturgis  fell  l>ack 
persistent  pursuer.  He  passed  swiftly  to  Strawberry  Plains,  where  his  soldiers 
north  of  Cincinnati  through  the  southern  suffered  intensely  from  the  extreme  cold, 
counties,  and  struck  the  river  a  little  Morgan  lingered  in  eastern  Tennessee  un- 
above  Pomeroy.  The  people  of  Ohio,  also,  til  May.  and  late  in  that  month,  with  corn- 
were  aroused.  General  Judah  went  up  the  paratively  few  followers,  he  went  over  the 
Ohio,  from  Cincinnati,  in  steamboats,  to  mountains  into  Kentucky,  and  raided  rap- 
head  him  off;  and  the  people  were  gather-  idly  through  the  eastern  counties  of  that 
ing  from  different  jMjints.  At  Buffington  State,  plundering  as  they  sped  on  in  the 
Ford  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  and  richest  part  of  that  commonwealth.  They 
escape  into»Virginia  ;  but  there  the  head  of  captured  several  small  places,  dashed 
Hobson's  column,  under  General  Shackle-  into  I>exington.  burning  the  railway  sta- 
ford,  struck  his  rear.  General  Judah  struck  tion  and  other  property  there,  and  hurried 
his  flank,  and  two  armed  vessels  in  the  towards  Frankfort.  General  Burbridge. 
stream  opened  upon  his  front.  Hemmed  who,  when  he  heard  of  Morgan's  passage 
in,  about  800  of  his  men  surrendered,  and  ot  the  mountains,  had  started  in  pursuit, 
the  remainder,  leaving  all  their  plunder  struck  him  a  severe  blow  near  Cynthiana. 
behind  them,  followed  their  leader  up  the  by  which  300  of  the  raiders  were  killed 
river,  and  again  attempted  to  cross  to  or  wounded,  400  made  prisoners,  and 
Belleville  by  swimming  their  horses.  1,000  horses  captured.  Burbridge  lost 
About  300  crossed,  but  the  remainder  were  al)Out  150  men.  This  staggering  blow  made 
driven  back  by  a  gunboat,  when  Morgan  Morgan  reel  back  into  eastern  Tennessee, 
fled  inland  to  McArthur,  fighting  militia,  Early  in  September  he  was  at  Greenville 
burning  bridges,  and  plundering.  At  last  with  his  shattered  brigade.  Morgan  and 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  General  his  staff  were  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Will- 
Shackleford,  July  20,  1803,  at  New  Lislwn,  iams  in  that  town,  when  it  was  sur- 
the  capital  of  Columbiana  county.  Mor-  rounded  by  troops  under  General  Gilleni. 
gan  and  some  of  his  officers  were  confined  and  Morgan,  attempting  to  escape,  was 
in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  shot  dead  in  the  garden,  Sept.  4,  1864. 
from  which  he  and  six  of  them  escaped  in  Morgan,  Joiix  Pierpont,  capitalist; 
November,  and  joined  the  Confederate  born  in  Hartford,  Conn..  April  17.  1837; 
forces  in  northern  Georgia.  The  race  be-  son  of  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  (born  April 
tween  the  troops  of  Morgan  and  his  pur-  14.  1813:  died  April  8,  1890)  ;  was  edu- 
suers  had  continued  three  weeks,  without  cated  in  the  English  High  School  of  Bos- 
cessation,  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  a  day.  ton,  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
Morgan  afterwards  received  an  ovation  at  Germany.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
Richmond  as  a  great  hero.  in  1857  he  entered  the  banking-house  of 
When  longstreet  left  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Duncan.  Sherman  &  Co.,  and  in  1800  be- 
late  in  1803,  he  lingered  awhile  between  came  American  agent  of  the  I^ondon  house 
there  and  the  Virginia  border.  He  had  of  George  Pea  body  &  Co.  In  1871  he 
been  pursued  by  cavalry,  and  near  Bean's  l>ecame  a   partner  in  the  firm  of  Drexel, 
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Morgan  A,  Co.,  which  later  became  J.  one  of  the  American  arbitratOTi  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  Morgan's  Bering  Sea  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  in 
firm  hae  been  conapicuoua  for  many  16118,  after  the  paBsage  of  the  Hawaiian 
years  in  the  reorganization  of  large  indUB-  annexation  bill.  President  McKinlcjr  ap- 
trial  and  railroad  interests,  and  as  Bjn-  pointed  him  one  of  the  connnisBioners  to 
dieate  managers.  In  ISOu  the  firm  agreed  prepare  a  aystem  of  govenuncnt  for  the 
to  supply  the  United  States  government 
with  :i,500,0IM  ounces  of  standard  gold 
coin  at  the  rate  of  $17.80  per  ounce,  for 
thirty-year  i-pcr-ccnt.  bonds,  and  later  in 
tile  year,  when  the  financial  situation 
again  became  alarming,  the  firm  organized 
a  Byndicate  which  took  $37,911,350  of  a 
new  government  loan.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  the  firm,  and  the  largest 
financial  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  a 
sinffle  individual,  was  consummated  in 
April,  1901,  when  an  amended  certificate 
of  incorporation  of  the  newly  formed 
United  Slates  Steel  Corporation  was  filed 
iu  Trenton.  N.  J.  This  combination  rep- 
r(-Henle<l  u  merging  ot  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Works  and  a  number  of  the  other  great 
steel  concerns  of  the  country,  with  a  capi- 
tal stoL'k  of  $1,1UO,OOI).IH>0.  and  a  working 
canh  cnpiUl  of  «200,00U,000.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  long  been  noted  for  Mh  active  and  Urge 
hi  nevoh'iiL-e,  His  gifts  include  $.500,000 
to  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  in  18112;  ^ax  tilkr  nokqah. 

¥1,000.000  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the 

Lying-in  Hospital,  in  18II7-,  an  additional  islands.  For  several  years  Senator  Mor- 
$3oO,(K)0  to  the  Nnnieinslitution,in  1X90;  a  gan  has  been  especially  conspicuous  be- 
rare  collection  of  ancient  Greek  ornaments  cause  of  his  forceful  advocacy  of  the 
valued  at  lloO.OIIO  to  the  Metropolitan  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  on 
Muacumot  Art,inl1»00:  thefine»tcoIlection  the  Nicaruguan  route  by  the  United 
of  minerals  in  the  United  Sliite!>.  valued  at  States.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
S^OO.non.  to  the  MuKcum  of  Art;  $100,000  niittcc  on  Interoceanic  Canals,  he  early  de- 
to  the  Young  yu-n'ii  Christian  Association  manded  the  abrogation  of  llie  C'layton- 
of  New  York  City;  ami  an  electric-light-  Bi'lweb  Treaty  {7.  v.).  contending  that 
ing  plant,  valued  at  1(40,1)00,  to  the  Loomis  the  canal  should  be  wholly  an  American 
Sanitarium  in  Ulierty,  N.  Y.,  in  1001.  enlcrprisei    and   after   (.ireat   Britain   re- 

KoTgan,  John  Tyler,  statesman;  bom  jected  [March,  1901)  the  amended  Hay- 
in  Athens.  Tenn..  June  20.  1824:  removed  I'auncefote  treaty,  he  urged  that  the  Unit- 
to  Alabama  when  nine  years  of  age;  re-  ed  States  should  ignore  the  objectionable 
ccived  an  academic  education;  was  ad-  features  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  184,'>;  and  practised  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  canal 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  without  further  negotiation  with  Oreat 
he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  pri-    Britain. 

vate.  Subsequently  he  raised  the  5th  The  Nicaragua  Canal. — The  following  is 
Alabama  Regiment,  became  its  colonel,  and  Senator  Morgan's  argument  in  favor  of  ex- 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-generaJ  in  tending  the  aid  of  the  federal  government 
\My.i.     After  the  war  he  resumed  practice    to    the    construction    of    the    Nicaragua 

at   Selma.   Ala.     In    1B76   he  was   elected    Canal:  

til  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1S82, 

1888,   1894.  and   lOOO  was  re-elected.     In        In   the  testimony  of   Count   Ferdinand 

1892  President  Harrison  appointed  him    de  Lesseps,  given  before  the  select  com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tive    floods    which    would    suddenly    rush 

March  8,  1880   (Mis.  Doc.  No.  16,  Forty-  through,  what  Mr.  Eads  describes  as,  "  the 

fourth  Congress,  third  session),  he  said:  narrow  and  tortuous  fetream  which  Count 

**  There  were  fourteen  projects  of  canals  de  Lfcsseps  proposes  to  locate  at  the  bot- 

presented  at  the  Paris  congress,  but  the  torn    of    an    artificial    cafion    to    be    cut 

interest  had  entirely  centred  in  the  Nica-  through  the  Cordilleras  at  Panama, 

ragua  and  Panama  routes.   .   .   .  If  it  were  These  facts,  and  the  opinions  of  many 

determined  to  biiild  a  lock  canal,  and  if  great  engineers,  eliminate  all  other  canal 

there  could  not  be  a  canal  between  the  two  projects  from  the  necessity  of  further  dis- 

oceans,  except  a  lock  canal,  then  there  was  cussion,  and  leave  us  to  consider  alone  the 

no  doubt  that  the  Nicaragua  route  was  the  political  and  financial  questions  presented 

best  route."  in  the  project  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal, 

The  Panama  Canal  Company,  after  under  the  present  concessions  from  Nica- 
years  of  exhaustive  effort,  and  the  expendi-  ragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
ture  of  immense  suras  of  money  of  the  Those  concessions  are  grants  of  rights, 
French  people,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  privileges,  and  property  to  individuals, 
no  other  than  a  lock  canal  can  be  built  and  and  through  them  to  a  corporation  char- 
maintained  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  tered  in  the  United  States.  Tliey  have  been 
at  any  cost  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  complied  with  by  that  corporation,  as  to 
would  be  able  to  bear,  as  the  basis  of  all  the  preliminary  conditions,  and  have 
toll  charges.  been  confirmed  as  permanent  grants  by  the 

The  abandonment  of  the  effort  to  change  governments     of     Nicaragua     and     Costa 

the  plan  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  a  sea-  Rica. 

level  waterway  to  a  canal  with  locks  (for  In  making  these  exclusive  concessions 
the  amount  of  water  at  the  highest  level  these  governments  announce  to  the  world 
has  settled  that  problem  as  being  be-  a  plan  for  the  change  of  geographical  con- 
yond  the  reach  of  successful  solution)  has  ditions,  in  which  all  civilized  nations  have 
verified  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Menocal  an  interest,  and,  accordingly,  they  have 
and  Admiral  Ammen.  given  to  the  con-  so  planned  the  canal  and  regulated  its  con- 
gress at  Paris,  that  the  work  was  imprac-  trol  as  to  give  equal  advantages  without 
ticable.  discrimination  to  the  ships  and  commerce 

If  the  canal  was  built  with  locks  and  of  all  nations, 

if  it  could  be  supplied  with  water  by  steam  In    this    sense   the   concessions   were    a 

pumping,  according  to  the  last  desperate  political  convenant  with  mankind  and,  in 

alternative    suggested    by    the    company's  this  sense,  it  is  obvious  that  "government 

engineers    when    the    sea-level    plan    was  aid "  has,  so  far,  supplied  every  element 

abandoned,    the    future   use   of   the   canal  of  the  progress  of  the  work.    The  canal  is 

would  be  embarrassed  with  the  other  in-  the  creature,  alone,  of  "  government  aid." 

surmountable  difficulties  thus  graphically  Without    discussing    the    right    of    every 

presented  by  Mr.   Eads  in   his  testimony  maritime   power,   other   than    the   United 

before  the  House  select  committee,  on  the  States,    to    claim    that    these    concessions 

same  hearing   (Mis.  Doc.  10).     Mr.  Eads  confer  upon  them  privileges  that  they  may 

says:  insist  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  to  their  det- 
riment,   it   is   clear   that   the   concessions 

thl'^"^  """^  who  contemplates  the  depth  of  distinctly  relate  to  the  political  right  of 

the  proposed  cut  through  the  several  miles  of  tt   -a  j   oi.   j.       x     i.                 •   /i        *•  i 

the  Cordilleras,  and   thinks  of  the  frightful  ^"^  United   states  to  have  an  influential 

rains  and  tempests  which  prevail  during  six  part     in     the     project     of     changing     the 

months  of  the  year,  can  form  some  faint  con-  geographv  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.     It 

ceptlon,  perhaps,  of  the  amount  of  material  •               •  i  j    •       ai                     •          xi    *.    <« 

which  would  be  washed  down  the  side  of  this  »«    provided    m    the    concessions    that       a 

Immense  cut,  as  well  as  from  all  other  parts  company  of  execution  "   shall   be   formed, 

of  the  canal,  and  which  must  be  continually  having  its  place  of  business  in  New  York, 

dredged  out  of  It  to  preserve  Its  usefulness."  ^    great    corporation    was    contemplated 

which  should  own  the  concessions  granted 

Other    statements    equally    worthy    of  to  American  citizens,  and  that  it  should 

credit  show  that  no  work  in  that  locality  be   subject   to   the   laws   of   organization. 

could  be  maintained  against  the  destruc-  control  and  administration  to  be  enacted 
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in  the  United  States  and  enforced  by  Hke  These  three  republics  lent  their  sovereign 
authority.  All  governments*  and  through  powers  in  aid  of  this  benefaction  to  man- 
them  their  people,  arc  invited  to  become  kind,  without  considering  the  question  of 
stockholders  in  the  company  styled  in  the  its  cost,  or  its  value  as  an  investment,  and 
concessions  "  The  Maritime  Canal  Com-  without  the  least  thought  that  they  could 
pany  of  Nicaragua."  help  a  few  favorites  to  grow  rich;  or  the 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  are  stock-  least  apprehension  that,  while  they  we're 
holders  in  the  company  and  may  vote  for  all  looking  on  at  the  dealings  of  the  com- 
di rectors,  and,  through  them,  take  part  pany  of  execution,  and  were  represented 
in  all  the  doings  of  the  directors.  They  in  the  company,  any  fraud  or  corruption 
are  bound  thereby  to  the  full  extent  that  could  scandalize  their  great  and  patriotic 
is  included  in  the  grants  and  limitations   work. 

of  the  concessions,  as  completely  as  the  Congress  accepted  these  concessions  as 
other  stockholders  are  bound.  They  pro-  the  basis  of  its  action,  as  was  contem- 
vide  expressly  for  the  ownership  of  stock  plated  in  their  provisions,  and  conformed 
in  the  canal  company  by  other  govern-  its  legislation  to  the  pledges  of  good  faith 
ments,  giving  a  preference  to  other  Ameri-  towards  our  citizens  in  securing  them  the 
can  states  in  the  right  to  subscribe  for  enjoyment  and  protection  of  their  rights 
the  stock.  The  corporation,  therefore,  is  and  privileges  therein  granted, 
not  only  to  be  a  public  corporation,  but  in-  This  was  governmental  control  over  the 
ternational,  and  is  to  have  governments,  canal  in  accordance  with  the  concessions, 
as  its  stockholders,  that  are  to  vote  in  the  and  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  alter, 
direction  of  the  afTairs  of  the  company,  amend,  or  repeal  the  charter,  according 
including  the  governments  that  made  the  to  its  pleasure.  Congress  also  required 
grants.  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  canal 

This  is,  necessarily,  a  very  peculiar  company  to  make  reports,  under  oath, 
political  situation,  in  connection  with  a  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
geographical  situation,  and  its  attendant  Interior,  "  giving  such  detailed  statement 
necessities,  that  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  of  its  officers  and  of  its  assets  and  liabili- 
world.  It  presents  opportunities,  rights,  ties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and  duties  to  the  consideration  and  deter-  of  the  Interior,  and  any  wilfully  false 
mination  of  the  United  States  that  are  statement  so  made  shall  be  deemed  per- 
universally  recognized  as  entitling  us  to  jury  and  punishable  as  such."  Congress 
a  powerful,  if  not  a  dominant,  influence  fixed  the  number  of  directors  of  the  canal 
in  everything  relating  to  the  canal  and  its  company  and  the  manner  of  their  elec- 
uses.  The  duties  thus  resting  with  us  tion,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  to 
are  well  defined  in  the  message  of  Presi-  be  issued,  and  required  that  a  majority 
dent  Hayes,  where  he  said  that  "  this  must  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  citizens 
be  an  American  canal,  under  American  and  residents  of  the  United  States, 
control."  In   these   and   other   provisions   of   the 

The  concessions  made  by  Nicaragua  and  charter,  quite  as  important.  Congress  ex- 
Costa  Rica  are  in  line  w^ith  this  dec-  orcised  legislative  jurisdiction  and  polit- 
laration,  and  make  it  even  more  specific  ical  power  over  the  corporation  as  full 
by  the  opportunity  given  to  the  United  and  complete  as  if  this  had  been  a  do- 
Statos  to  build  the  canal  and  make  it  mestic  corporation.  This,  also,  was  "  gov- 
subjfct  to  our  control.  When  this  new  at-  ernraent  aid  "  to  the  canal,  strictly  re- 
titude  had  boon  sedately  taken  by  those  sponsive  to  the  action  taken  by  Costa 
governments  and  was  formulated  in  con-  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  It  was  aid  without 
cessions  to  citizens  of  the  United  States —  which  the  canal  would  not  have  been  built 
not  less  solemn,  or  obligatory,  than  formal  or  controlled  by  American  citizens, 
treaties — Congress  met  the  overture  by  After  Congress  had  taken  this  line  of 
granting  a  charter  to  "  The  Maritime  action  and  had  thus  created  international 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,"  to  be  the  obligations  with  two  sister  republics,  and 
**  company  of  execution "  provided  for  in  had  assumed  the  duty  of  framing  laws 
the  concession.  Here  was  the  concurrent  for  creating  and  controlling  "  the  company 
'*  aid  "  of  three  governments  to  the  canal,   of  execution,"  provided  for  in  these  con- 
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cessions,  for  the  benefit  of  all  commercial  to  say  that  we  shall  not  make  that  legisla- 

countries,  we  had  thereby  established  very  tion  effectual  by  giving  material  aid  to 

intimate  governmental  relations  with  this  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  secure  our 

canal  and  its  public  and  private  promot-  government   against   loss.     The   Clayton- 

ers.  Bulwer  treaty,  our  treaty  with  Nicaragua, 

So  intimate  are  these  relations  and  so  concluded  Aug.  21,  1867,  and  her  treaty 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  com-  of  Feb.  11,  1860,  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
merce,  business  interests,  and  the  social  which  our  treaty  was  modelled,  all  look 
and  political  communication  of  our  East-  to  and  provide  for  this  canal  and  for  ma- 
em  and  Western  States  and  people,  and  terial  aid  to  it.  They  only  exclude  the 
to  the  practical  continuity  of  our  coast  right  of  either  power  from  acquiring  sov- 
line,  and  the  safety  of  our  country,  that  ereign  rights  in  Nicaragua.  If  British 
we  may  say  that  the  United  States  has  subjects  now  held  the  concessions  that 
adopted  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  an  in-  are  owned  by  our  people,  and  if  Parlia- 
strumentality  of  government;  not  a  means  nient  should  charter  a  "company  of  exe- 
of  governing  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  cution,"  and  grant  it  a  subsidy  or  any 
or  any  foreign  people  or  power,  but  as  form  of  aid,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
a  means  necessary  to  the  better  govern-  interpose,  in  the  way  of  logical  argu- 
ment of  our  own  country.  mont,  to  prevent  the  British  Empire  from 

To  us   this  canal   is  as  much  a  means  dominating    the    canal    to    the    extent    of 

of  government  as  it  is  to  those  republics;  every  power,  right,  and  privilege  included 

its    distance    from    our    possessions   being  in  those  concessions.   Nicaragua  and  Costa 

the  only  real  difference.     It  equally  removes  Rica  could  not  present  an  argument  or  a 

the   barrier   to   water   communication    he-  plausible  protest,  against  such  dominion  by 

tween   the   two   oceans   for   the   benefit  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  could  only  interpose 

each  of  the  three  republics,  which  is  meas-  an  argument  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as 

ured  by  twice  the  length  of  South  America,  it  was  emasculated  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 

and  which  is  made  extremely  perilous  by  treaty,  if  we  stood  simply  on  our  treaty  re- 

the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  cold  and  lations  for  the  measure  of  our  rights, 
turbulent  seas  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  But  we  are  solemnly  warned  and  assured 

Following  this  result,  this  canal  opens  by  the  convictions  of  every  American 
an  easy  and  short  route  for  the  transit  heart  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  unpa- 
of  the  mails,  for  the  passage  of  troops,  triotic,  and  cowardly  in  us  to  admit  any 
and  of  ships  of  war  and  of  commerce,  and  transatlantic  power  to  usurp  the  place 
lessens  the  cost  of  naval  armaments  to  we  naturally  occupy  towards  that  route 
all  American  states  by  about  one-half.  In  of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  this  cific  oceans.  We  have  a  duty  in  this  mat- 
is  a  blessing  of  incalculable  value.  There  ter,  laid  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
18  no  light  in  which  this  project  can  be  dence,  which  we  cannot  evade,  and  a 
viewed  that  does  not  disclose  the  practical  power  to  execute  that  command,  which 
necessity  of  this  canal  as  an  instrument  of  we  cannot  surrender,  that  compel  us  to 
better  government  and  a  facility  of  actual  take  a  decisive  part  in  this  greatest  work 
government  to  the  people,  States,  and  laid  out  for  human  hands  to  complete.  If 
federal  government  of  the  United  States.  our  internal  policy  is  not  such  as  to  make 

No  nation  has  the  right,  in  view  of  us  the  least  and  most  impotent  of  all  the 
the  concessions  made  by  Nicaragua  and  great  powers,  and  to  fetter  our  hands 
Costa  Rica  to  our  citizens,  and  of  our  when  we  would  stretch  them  forth  to  en- 
legislation  to  aid  and  perfect  those  rights,  large  our  commerce,  increase  our  mail 
to  say  to  us  that  we  shall  not  proceed  to  facilities,  lower  the  shipping  charges  upon 
aid  the  canal  by  a  subvention,  or  in  any  our  productions,  increase  our  population 
other  way  that  is  consistent  with  tlic*  and  their  industries,  and  send  out  fleets 
sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to  protect  our  coasts  and  to  secure  respect 
over  their  own  domain.  for  our  flag,   there  is  no   question   as   to 

Any  other  nation  may  as  well  demand  our  power  and   duty  to  aid   in   the  con- 

of  us  the  repeal  of   the  charter  granted  struction    of   the   Nicaragua    Canal. 
by   Congress   to   the   canal   company,    as       As  to  getting  closer  to  the  subject  and 
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exerting  sovereign  dominion  over  the  canal  But,  if  we  run  up  the  conjectural  cost 
in  the  country  where  it  is  located,  which  to  $100,000,000,  the  canal,  if  built  for  that 
some  enemies  of  the  canal  insist  that  we  sum,  must  be  the  most  valuable  property 
should  do,  the  answer  is  that  we  would  in  the  world,  of  its  magnitude.  The  ton- 
add  nothing  to  our  proper  influence  over  nage,  annually,  can  scarcely  fall  below 
the  canal  by  this  means,  and,  in  doing  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  will  gradu- 
this  by  force,  we  should  dishonor  our-  ally  exceed  that  amount.  If  it  is  two-thirds 
solves  in  the  esteem  of  sister  republics  as  great  as  that  which  passes  through  the 
that  have  always  trusted  the  honor  and  St.  Mary's  Canal  on  the  lakes  it  will  equal 
integrity  of  the  United  States.  Then,  0,000,000  tons.  Who  does  not  know  that  it 
recent  history  would  condemn  us  in  the  must  be  greater  than  the  traffic  supplied 
eyes  of  all  nations,  for,  when  Nicaragua  by  so  small  an  area  of  inland  country? 
tendered  to  us  almost  the  full  measure  A  just  estimate  would  be  fixed,  con- 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  occupied  fidently,  by  the  most  careful  and  hesi tat- 
by  the  canal,  we  seemed  t^  shrink  from  ing  persons  at  9,000^000  tons  per  annum, 
that  opportimity,  as  the  ghost  of  the  to  say  nothing  of  income  from  passengers, 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  Roemed  to  rise  from  of  whom  swarms  will  emigrate  to  the  Pa- 
its  forgotten  grave  to  warn  us  of  danger,  ciflc  coast.  On  this  estimate  we  could 
After  that,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  say  that  place  the  tolls  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton, 
we  will  have  no  canal  unless  we  shall  and  realize  $9,000,000  per  annum.  Take 
first  have  usurped  the  sovereignty  over  $3,000,000  of  this  sum  for  maintenance  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  the  canal,  which  will  not  exceed  half  that 

The  Suez  Canal,  with  almost  100  miles  sum;  $3,000,000  for  interest  on  the  bonded 

of  continuous  digging,  cost  about   $100,-  debt,  and  $3,000,000  for  the  stockholders, 

000,000;    of    this    sum    $30,000,000    was  and  we  will  have  a  result  that  should  ex- 

waated  in   interest,  commissions,  changes  cite   the    cupidity   of   the   most   grasping 

of  location,  and  bad  management.     That  speculator.     But  the   true   friend  of  the 

canal  has  now  a  traffic  of  nearly  9,000,000  industrial  and  commercial  people  will  nee 

tons   annually,   and   it    must   be   speedily  in  this  result  a  saving  to  industry  and 

enlarged    to    accommodate    the    commerce  commerce    of    more    than    one-half    the 

that  is  crowding  through  it  to  the  western  charges  for  tonnage  that  are  now  paid  to 

coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  Nicaragua  the  Suez  Canal. 

Canal  has  29V,  miles  of  canal  prism,  or  If  the  United   States  is  the  owner  of 

axial,    line.      Of    this    one-third    is    verv  80,000.000  of  the  100,000,000  of  the  stock 

light  dredging.     The  total   length  of  this  in  this  canal,  and  if  it  is  to  cost  $100,- 

transit,  from  sea  to  sea,  is  169»A  miles;  000,000  to  build  it,  the  dividends  on  that 

of   this    line,    155»/i    miles    is   slack-water  80,000,000  of  stock,  employed  in  a  sinking 

navigation    at    an    elevation    of    110    feet  fund    and    invested    in   the   bonds   of   the 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.  company,  would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  con- 

Til  is    small    lift    is    overcome    by    six  st  ruction  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in 

locks — three   on   either   side   of   the   lake,  less  than  fifty  years. 

The   entire   cost   of   the   canal   ready   for  These  are  some  of  the  indisputable  facts 

use,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Menocal,  allow-  that  show  that  it  is  a  good  financial  oper- 

ing    25    per    cent,    for    contingencies,    is  ation,  and  a  duty  that  concerns  the  honor, 

$0.1,084,176.     A  board  of  five  other  great  welfare,  and  security  of  the  United  States, 

engineers  went  over  Mr.  MenocaVs  meas-  Above  all,  it  will  stand  as  an  example  to 

urements  and  estimates  with  great  care,  mankind  to  prove  that  the  great  republic 

and    out   of    abundant   caution,    and    not  of  republics  is  the  best  form  of  political 

because  of  any  substantial  changes  in  his  government  for  securing  the  welfare  of  the 

figures,  they  added  to  his  estimates  an-  citizen  and  the  fruits  of  his  liberties.    It 

other  20  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  and  will,  indeed,  be  the  crowning  glory  of  this 

so  changed  his  estimate  as  to  make  the  era  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be 

total  cost  of  the  canal  ready  for  service,  built  by  the  aid,  and  controlled  by  the  in- 

$87,799,570.     It  seems  that  this  may  be  fluence,  of  the  United  States, 

reasonably  accepted  as  the  outside  possi-  The  people  who  have  money  will  build 

ble  cost  of  the  canal.  this  canal,  if  no  government  takes  it  in 
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band.  But  some  other  government  be-  the  Pacific  slope.  As  we  have  aided  great 
sides  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica  will  buiM  corporations  by  building  railroads  for 
and  control  it.  The  people  of  Europe  built  them,  let  us  now  aid  the  people  by  building 
the  Suez  Canal  when  the  profits  of  such  a  canal  that  will  make  freights  cheaper 
an  investment  were  vaguely  conjectural,  and  will  enrich  the  common  treasury. 
The  French  people  poured  hundreds  of  Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  anthropologist; 
millions  of  francs  into  the  Panama  Canal  born  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1818; 
scheme,  and  would  repeat  the  investment  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1840;  and 
if  they  had  a  hope  of  success.  If  their  became  a  lawyer  in  Uochester,  N.  Y.  He 
money  had  been  honestly  expended  on  was  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
the  present  line  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  American  Indians,  and  was  among  the 
it  would  now  be  in  operation,  and  we  first  to  examine  into  their  origin.  He  was 
would  be  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  our  the  author  of  Letters  on  the  Iroquois; 
rights  there,  as  we  are  now  doing  with  Houses  and  Uouse-Life  of  the  American 
reference  to  the  American  railroad  at  Aborigines;  and  The  American  Beaver  and 
Panama.  The  people  will  build  this  canal  His  Works.  He  also  arranged  the  mate- 
if  some  government  docs  not  build  it,  and  rial,  much  of  which  he  had  himself  col- 
they  will  not  be  American  people.  It  will  kcted,  for  the  work  entitled  tiystems  of 
cost  the  canal  company  $250,000,000  to  Consan-gninity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human 
raise  the  money  to  build  the  canal,  and  Family,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
cur coastwise  and  foreign  commerce  will  stitution.  He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y"., 
be  taxed  on  that  basis  for  its  use.     If  we  Dec.  17,  1881. 

submit  to  that  exaction,  without  causing  Morgan,  Thomas  Jefferson,  clergy- 
a  trouble  that  would  spread  through  the  man;  lx)rn  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  Aug.  17, 
world,  it  will  be  a  new  and  dark  chapter  1830;  educated  at  Franklin  College; 
in  our  history.  The  just,  wise,  and  safe  served  in  the  National  army  in  1862-65, 
policy  is  to  prevent  such  a  disaster;  to  receiving  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general; 
turn  aside  the  lemptation  to  careless  in-  graduated  at  the  Rochester  Theological 
difference,  and  to  prevent  danger  rather  Seminary  in  1808.  Later  he  was  pro- 
than  to  take  the  chances  of  finding  a  fessor  of  homiletics  and  church  history 
rough  road  to  our  future  destiny.  at  the  Baptist  Tlieological  Seminary  in 
A  government  that  has  given  far  more  Chicago;  United  States  commissioner  of 
than  $100,000,000  to  build  transconti-  Indian  affairs;  and  corresponding  secre- 
nental  railroads  should  not  fear  to  invest  tary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
money,  on  an  assured  basis  of  profit,  in  sion  Society.  His  publications  include 
order  to  give  some  of  the  advantages  of  Patriotic  Citizenship;  The  Segro  in  Amer- 
fair  competition  in  transportation  charges  iea;  etc.  He  died  in  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  July 
to  the  great  body  of  the  industrial  classes.  13,  1902. 

Unpleasant  scandals  did  attend  the  use  of  Morgan,    William,    Freemason;    born 

the  money  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  gov-  in  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  in  1775;  was  in 

ernment,  in  the  building  of  one  of  these  the   battle   of   New   Orleans;    and   was    a 

railroads,  but  corruption   was  made   pos-  brewer  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in   1821.     He 

sible  by  the  absence  of  governmental  con-  was  a  resident,  in  1820,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 

trol  in  the  board  of  directors.     A  repeti-  where    he    was    seized,    carried    to    Fort 

tion  of  that  wrong  has  l)ecome  impossible.  Niagara,  and,  as  many  persons  have  since 

Those  railroads  are  our  pride,  as  a  people,  believed,   was   drowned    in    Lake   Ontario, 

They    are    essential    parts    of    our    civili-  Sept.    19,    1820,   because   it    was   reported 

zation   and    indispensable    factors    in    our  that  he  was  about  to  publish  an  exposure 

government :    but   they   are   becoming   too  of  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry.    This  affair 

much  a  burden  upon  our  internal  and  ex-  created  intense  excitement  and  a  new  po- 

ternal    commerce.      Water   transportation  litical  party.     See  Anti-masonic  Party. 

through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  to  be  the  Morgan   and   Gaines,   Forts,   Seizure 

efficient  and  just  competitor  for  transcon-  of.     On   the  night  of  Jan.   3.   1861,  Col. 

tinental  trafiie.  and  will  add  immensely  to  J.    B.    Todd,    under    orders    of    Governor 

their  income,  at  lower  rates  of  transporta-  ^loore,    embarked    on    a    steamboat,    with 

tion,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population  on  four  companies  of  Confederate  volunteers. 
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for  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  to  Mo-  are    ready   to    receive    any   distinguished 

bile   Harbor,   about   30   miles   below   the  strangers  the  government  may  see  tit  to 

city.     They    reached    the   fort    at   about  send  on  a  visit  to  us."     Fort  Gaines,  on 

3  A.ii.  the  next  day.    The  garrison  made  Dauphin   Island,   opposite   Fort   Morgan, 

no  resistance,  and  cheered  the  flag  of  Ala-  shared  the  fate  of  the  latter.    That  morn- 

.  bama  when  it  was  put  in  the  place  of  ing,  Jan.   4,   the   United   States   revenue 

that  of  the  United  States.    At  5  a.m.  the  cutter  Lewis  Caaa  was  surrendered  to  the 

fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  collector  of  the  port  of  Mobile   (g.  v.). 

One  of   the   captors   wrote :    **  We   found  See  Bowyeb,  Fobt. 

here  about  5,000  shot  and  shell;  and  we  Morgan  City.    See  Bbabheab  Citt. 
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Mormons,  the  most  common  name  of  call  the  **  Three  Witnesses."  Several  years 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  afterwards  these  men  quarrelled  with 
of  letter-Day  Saints.  This  sect,  whose  Smith,  renounced  Mormonism,  and  solemn- 
origin  and  growth  are  strange  social  phe-  ly  declared  that  their  testimony  was  false, 
nomena,  originated  with  Joseph  Smith,  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  collection  of 
a  native  of  Vermont,  who  pretended  that  sixteen  distinct  books,  professing  to  be 
as  early  as  1823,  when  he  was  living  written  at  different  periods  by  successive 
with  his  father  in  Ontario  (now  Wayne)  prophets.  Its  style  is  that  of  our  English 
county,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  version  of  the  Bible,  from  which  quota- 
he  began  to  have  visions.  lie  said  God  tions  to  the  amount  of  300  pages  of  the 
had  then  revealed  to  him  that  in  a  cer-  work  are  made  without  allusion  to  their 
tain  hill  were  golden  plates,  on  which  source.  Smith  and  Kigdon  became  part- 
were  written  the  records  of  the  ancient  ners  in  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  new 
inhabitants  of  America,  and  that  with  church.  With  this  Book  of  Mormon  in 
the  plates  would  be  found  two  transparent  their  hands  as  text  and  authority,  they 
stones,  which  were  called  in  the  Hebrew  began  to  preach  the  new  gospel.  They 
tongue  Urim  and  Thumniim,  on  looking  found  followers,  and  in  April,  1830.  organ- 
through  wliich  the  inscriptions  on  the  gold-  ized  the  first  Mormon  church  at  Manches- 
en  plates  would  become  intelligible.  He  ter,  N.  Y.,  when  the  members  numbered 
said  that  four  years  afterwards  (Sept.  22.  thirty.  Smith  pretended  to  be  guided  by  a 
1827)  the  angel  of  the  I^rd  had  placed  series  of  revelations.  By  one  of  these  ho 
these  golden  plates  and  their  interpreters  was  directed  to  lead  the  believers  to  Kirt- 
in  his  hands.  The  inscriptions  were  neat-  hind,  O.,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
ly  engraved  on  the  plates  in  hieroglyphics  New  Jerusalem.  They  went,  and  converts 
of  the  "  reformed  Egyptian."  then  not  rapidly  appeared.  Desiring  a  wider  field 
known  on  the  earth.  From  these  plates,  for  the  growth  of  the  Church,  Smith  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  Rigdon  found  it  in  Jackson  county,  Mo., 
Smith,  sitting  behind  a  blanket -screen  where,  at  Independence,  Smith  dedicated 
to  hide  the  plates  from  eyes  profane,  read  the  site  for  the  temple  to  be  erected  by 
the  Book  of  Mormon  (or  Golden  Bible,  as  the  Saints.  Then  they  went  back  to  Kirt- 
he  sometimes  called  it)  to  Oliver  Cow-  land  to  remain  five  years  aijd  "make 
dery.  who  wrote  it  down  as  Smith  read  money."  There  they  established  a  mill, 
it.  It  was  printed  in  1830  in  a  volume  a  store,  and  a  bank.  Smith  was  presi- 
of  several  hundred  pages.  Appended  to  dent  of  the  latter,  and  Rigdon  was  cashier, 
the  narrative  is  a  declaration  signed  by  and  the  neighboring  country  was  flooded 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer.  and  Mar-  with  the  bank's  worthless  notes.  Accused 
tin  Harris  in  these  words:  "We  declare,  of  fraudulent  dealing,  a  mob  dragged 
with  words  of  sobernoss,  that  an  angel  of  Smith  and  Rigdon  from  their  beds  (March 
God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  he  22,  1832),  and  tarred  and  feathered  them, 
brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  About  this  time  Bbioham  Young 
we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates  and  the  iq.  t?.),  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  painter 
engravings  thereon."  These  the  Mormons  and  glazier,  became  a  convert,  and  joined 
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the  Mormons   at  Kirtland.     His  ability 

and  Bhrewdneaa  eoon  made  liiin  a  leader. 
and  when  a  new  organization  of  the 
Church  occurred,  and  a  hierarchy  was 
eBtahliahed  with  twelve  apostles,  he  was 
ordained  one  of  them,  and  was  sent  out 
to  preach  the  new  gospel.  They  built  a. 
coBtly  temple  at  Kirtlaud,  which  n*aa  ded- 
icated in  1330.  Their  first  missionaries 
to  Europe  were  sent  in  1837.  Early  the 
next  year  the  bank  at  Kirtland  failed, 
and  Smith  and  Hi^jdon,  to  avoid  arrest  for 
fraud,  decamped  in  the  ni^ht  and  took  ref- 
uge in  Missouri,  where  a  large  number  of 
Mormons  had  gathered.  They  were 
driven    by    the    exasperated     inhabitants 


The  Mormons  were  kindly  received  in 
Illinois.  Lands  were  given  them,  and 
Smith  was  directed  hy  a  revelation  to 
build  a  city,  to  be  called  Nauvoo,  at  Com- 
merce. He  laid  out  the  city,  sold  lots  to 
his  followers  at  high  prices,  and  amassed 
a  considerable  for(une.  Nauvoo  soon  be- 
came a  cily  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  Saints  being  summoned  by  a 
new  revelation  to  assemble  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  build  a  tem- 
ple for  the  l.«rd,  and  a  hotel  in  which 
Smith  and  his  family  should  "  have  place 
from  generation  to  generation,  for  ever 
and  ever."  E.\traordinary  privileges  were 
given     to     Kauvoo     by     tlic     legislature 


towards  the  western  border  of  the  State,  of    Illinois,    and    Smith    and    Rigdon    ex- 

where  Smith  and  Rigdon  joined  them.     In  ercised    almost    unlimited    power.      They 

conflicts  with  the  Mormons,  several  were  organised    a    militarv    corps    called    the 

killed  on  each  side.     Finally,  late  in  183ft,  "  Xauvoo    Legion,"   of   which    Smith   was 

these   conflicts   assumed   the   character   of  made   lieutenant-general,   and   they   chose 

civil   war,   and   apostates   from    the   Mor-  a  site  for  a  temple  on  a  blulT,  the  plan  of 

mon  Church  declared  that  Smith  was  re-  which,  it  wns  said,  hud  l)ecn  revealed  to 

garded  by  his  followers  as  superior  to  all  .foseph  Smith,  their  leader,  and  a  "Ocn- 

earthly  magialrates.  and   that  it  was  hii  tile"  architect  was  employed  to  biiiht  it. 

avowed  intention  to  possess  himself  of  the  Its  corner-slone  was  laid  -Vpr''  "■  "^*'-    I' 

State.      Tlie    armed    Mormons   defied    the  was   built    of    l«>autiful    while    liiucslone. 

laws.      Smith   and    Rigdon    were   arrested  hi  style,  st/e.  and  deconitiims.  it  was  in- 


on  a  charge  of  treason.  luurdi.T.  anil  felon 
Tlie  Mormons  were  finally  ilrivcn  out  of 
Missouri;  and.  lo  tlie  num1>er  of  several 
thousands,  they  crossed  the  Missistiippi 
into  Illinois,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Smith,  who  had  broken  out  of  jail. 


tenilcd    to   i 


■   fail 


glow. 


Itiii 


of    >ca 


culaled,  and  the  leaders  resolv 
■'  the  City  of  Beauty."  They 
ed  $1,000,000  on  their  temple, 


ed  lo  desert 
had  expend- 
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not  yet  finished ;  but  they  determined  to  and  the  '*  Prophet "  and  his  brother  were 

dedicate  it.     That  ceremony  was  a  scene  shot  dead.    Rigdon  now  aspired  to  be  the 

of  great  interest.    Young  men  and  maidens  leader    of    the    Mormons,    but    Brigham 

came  with  festoons  of  tiowers  to  decorate  Young   had    himself   appointed    president 

the  twelve  elaborately  carved  oxen  upon  of  the  Church,  and  Rigdon,  becoming  con- 

which   rested   the  great  baptismal   laver.  tumacious,  was  cast  out  to  be  "buffeted 

Prayers  were  uttered,  chants  were  sung,  for  1,000  years." 

and,  in  the  midst  of  bishops  in  their  sacer-  Public   sentiment   in    Illinois   soon   set 

dotal  robes,  the  voice  of  the  Seer   (Brig-  strongly   against    the   Mormons.      Armed 

ham  Y^oung)   was  heard  pronouncing  the  mobs    attacked    the    smaller    settlements, 

temple    dedicated    to    the    service   of   Al-  and  also  Nauvoo,  their  city.     At  length 

mighty  God.     Over  the  door  was  placed  a  special  "revelation"  commanded  their 

thic   inscription:  departure  for  the  Western  wilderness;  and 

••TUK   HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD.  ir-  February,  1846    1,000  men,  women,  and 

children  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on 

"BUILT  BY  THB^HiTRCH  0F^j««us  CUBIST  OF  the  icc,  and,  travelling  with  ox-teams  and 

"  HOLINESS  TO  THE  uiuD."  ^"  ,  ^^^^   penetrated    the   Indian    country 

and  rested  at  Council  Bliiffs,  on  the  Mis- 

On  the  day  when  the  temple  was  ded-  souri    River.      Other    bands   continued   to 

icated    it    was    abandoned    to    the   "Gen-  emigrate;  and  finally,  in  September,  1846, 

tiles."     Thirty  months  afterwards  it  was  the    last    lingering    Mormons    at    Nauvoo 

destroyed  by  fire;  and  in  May,  1850,  "  tljc  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  l)ayonet 

City  of  Beauty  "  was  desolated  by  a  tor-  by    1,600   troops.     At   their   resting-place 

nado,   and   the   partially   restored   temple  they  were  met  by  a  requisition  for  r)00  men 

was  east  to  the  earth  a  heap  of  ruins.  for  the  army  in  Mexico,  which  was  com- 

Smith  had  been  almost  absolute  in  power  plied  with.  The  remainder  stayed,  turn- 
and  influence;  and  as  early  as  18.'J8  he  had  ed  up  the  virgin  soil,  and  planted  there, 
by  persuasion  corrupted  several  women,  Iveaving  a  few  to  cultivate  and  gather 
calling  them  "spiritual  wives,"  although  for  wanderers  who  might  come  after  them, 
he  had  a  lawful  wife  to  whom  he  had  the  host  moved  on.  Order  reigned.  To 
been  married  eleven  years.  She  naturally  them  the  voice  of  their  Seer  (Brigham 
became  jealous,  and,*to  pacify  her.  Smith  Young)  was  the  voice  of  God.  Every  ten 
pretended  to  receive  (July  12,  1843)  a  wagons  were  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
revelation  authorizing  men  to  have  more  tain,  who  olieyed  a  captain  of  fifty,  and 
than  one  wife.  So  polygamy  was  estab-  he,  in  turn,  obeyed  a  centurion,  or  cap- 
lished  among  the  Mormons.  Much  scandal  tain  of  100.  Discipline  everywhere  pre- 
was  created  at  Nauvoo.  Tlie  "Apostles"  vailed.  They  formed  Tabernacle  Camps, 
strenuously  denied  the  fart  until  it  could  where  a  portion  of  them  stopped  to  sow 
no  longer  be  conceale<l,  when  it  was  admit-  and  reap,  spin  and  weave,  and  perform 
ted  (1852),  and  boldly  avowed  and  de-  necessary  mechanical  work.  They  had 
fended  on  the  authority  of  the  revelation  singing  and  dancing;  they  made  short 
in  1843.  Smith's  licentiousness  became  marches  and  encamped  in  military  order 
BO  flagrant  that  a  great  uproar  was  ere-  every  night;  they  forded  swift-flowing 
ated  at  Nauvoo,  and  he  was  denounced  streams  and  bridged  the  deeper  floods, 
as  a  corrupter  of  virtue.  The  aflidavits  Many  were  swept  away  by  miasmatic 
cf  sixteen  women  were  published  to  the  fevers;  and  when  winter  fell  upon  them  in 
effect  that  Smith  and  Rigdon  had  tried  the  vast  plains,  inhabited  by  Indians,  they 
to  persuade  them  to  become  "  spiritual  suffered  much,  though  more  kindly  treated 
wives."  Great  excitement  followed.  Smith  by  the  Indians  than  they  had  been  by 
and  some  followers  having  destroyed  the  their  own  race.  They  made  caves  in  the 
property  of  one  of  his  accusers,  attempts  sand-hills;  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  they 
were  made  to  arrest  him,  when  the  Mor-  marked  out  the  site  of  a  city  upon  a  great 
mons,  armed,  defended  him.  At  last  he,  prairie,  on  the  hank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
his  brother  Hyrum,  and  others  were  lodged  where  the  Omahas  dwelt.  There  more  than 
in  jail  at  Carthage  in  1844.  On  the  even-  700  houses  were  built,  a  tabernacle  waa 
ing  of  June  27  a  mob  attacked  the  jail,  raised,  mills  and  workshops  were  construct- 
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ed,  and  a  newspaper,  The  Frontier  Ouar- 
dian,  was  eBtabliehed.  The  city  was  called 
Kane,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Kane  (brother 
of  the  Arctic  explorer),  who  gave  them 
much  aid  in  thi-ir  exodus.  During  the 
Bummer  and  early  autumn  bountiful  har- 
vests  were  gathered.  From  Kane  they 
sent  out  niisaionaries  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  even  to  the  Sandwich  laland^, 
while  others  went  forward  deeper  into  the 
wildprnpss  to  Bpy  out  a  '"  promised  land  ' 
for  "  an  everlasting  habitation." 

They  chosp  the  Ureat  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
enclosed  within  lofty  and  rugged  moun- 
lainx,  fertile,  isolated,  and  healthful;  and 
thitherward,  in  the  early 
a  chosen  band  of  143  men 
their  wives  and  ehildrei 
b«rs  of  the  high  counc 
wagons  drawn  by  horse 
pioneers  to  lake  possessio 
rhey    passed    up    the 


Platte    Kiv 


of  1KJ7, 
accompanied  by 

I,  with  seventy 
a,  proceeded  as 
1  of  the  country, 
th  fork  of  the 
Fort    Laramie,    crossed 


that  stream,  followed  its  course  along  the 
banks  of  the  Black  Hills  to  South  Pass, 
which  they  penetrated.  Along  the  rivers, 
through  deep  caiions,  over  the  lofty  Utah 
MouDtainB,  they  toiled  on  until,  on  the 
evening  of  July  20,  they  saw,  from  the 
summits  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the 
placid  Salt  l.ake  glittering  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  like  the  vision 
of  the  Hebrew  law-giver  on  Mount  Pingah. 
It  was  a  scene  of  wondrous  interest. 
Stretched  out  before  them  was  the  Land 
of  I'romise  where  they  hoped  never  to  be 
molested  by  "Gentiles,"  or  the  arm  of 
"Uentile"  government.  The  pilgrims  en- 
tered the  valley  on  July  21,  and  on  the 
^4th  the  president  and  high  council  ar- 
rived. They  chose  the  site  for  a  city  ou 
a  gentle  9lo|«.  on  the  banks  ot  a  stream 
which  they  called  Jordan,  connecting  the 
more  southern  Utah  Lake  with  the  Great 
.Salt  Liikf.  They  built  a  fort,  planted 
seed,  and  with  solemn  ceremonies  the  land 
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was    consecrated    to    the   Lord.      In    the  that  every  person  who  has  a  husband  or 

spring  of   1848  fields  were  seeded,  crops  wife  living  who,  in  a  Territory  or  other 

were  raised,  and  the  blessings  of  plenty  place  over  which  the   United  States  has 

ensued.    The  inhabitants  of  Kane  pressed  exclusive    jurisdiction,    hereafter    marries 

forward  to  the  new  Canaan;  other  Saints  another,  whether  married  or  single,  and 

followed;    and    the    New   Jerusalem   was  any   man   who    hereafter    simultaneously, 

laid    out    within    an    area    of    4    square  or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more  than 

miles,  and  called  Salt  I^ake  City.    A  large  one  woman,  in  a  Territory  or  other  place 

number  of  converts  arrived  from  Europe,  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclu- 

iind  in  1849  the  Mormons  organized  an  in-  sive  jurisdiction,   is  guilty  of  polygamy, 

dependent     State,     called     Deseret — **  the  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 

land    of    the    honey-bee."      A    legislature  more  than  $500  and  by  imprisonment  for 

was  elected,  and  a  constitution  framed  and  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years;  but 

sent  to  Washington.    Congress  refused  to  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  per- 

recognize  it,  but  formed  a  territorial  gov-  son   by  reason   of   any   former   marriage, 

ernment  for  their  country  under  the  name  whose  husband  or  wife  by  such  marriage 

of  Utah   {q.  v.),  and  appointed  Brigham  shall  have  been  absent  for  five  successive 

Voung  territorial  governor.  jears  and   is  not  known   to  such  person 

On  Aug.  29,  1852,  the  doctrine  of  polyg-  to  be  living  and  is  believed  by  such  per- 

amy  was   openly   announced   as  a   divine  son  to  be  dead,  nor  to  any  person  by  rea- 

revelation  and  a  tenet  of  the  Church.    From  son  of  any  former  marriage  which  shall 

the  establishment  of  Utah  as  a  Territory  have  been  dissolved  by  a  valid  decree  of  a 

the  authority  of  the   United   States  was  competent   court,   nor    to   any   person   by 

constantly   disregarded   by   the  Mormons,  reason  of  any  former  marriage  which  shall 

A  number  of  federal  judges  were  forced  have  been  pronounced  void  by  a  valid  de- 

by  threats  of  violence  to  leave  the  Terri-  cree  of  a  competent  court,  on  the  grounds 

tory,  and  after  a  mob  of  armed  Mormons  of  nullity  of  the  marriage  contract;  that 

had    broken    into   the    court-room    of   the  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant 

United  States  district  judge  in  February,  amnesty  to  such  classes  of  offenders  guilty 

1850,  the  government  sent  a  military  ex-  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohab- 

pedition  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  itation  before  the  passage  of  this  act.  on 

and    after    quiet    had    been    restored    the  such    conditions   and    under    such    limita- 

Mornions  promised  to  submit  to  the  fed-  tions   as   he   shall   think   proper;    but  no 

eral    authority.      The    promise,    however,  such  amnesty  shall  have  elTect  unless  the 

was  not  kept,  and  in  1802  Congress  passed  conditions  thereof  shall  be  complied  with; 

an  act   prohibiting  polygamy  in  the  va-  that  the  issue  of  bigamous  or  polygamous 

rious  Territories.     The  Mormons  first  ig-  marriages,  known  as  Mormon  marriages, 

nored  this  law,  then  defied  it,  and  after-  in   cases   in   which   such   marriages   have 

wards     challenged     its     constitutionality,  been  solemnized  accordingly  to  the  cere- 

when   the   United   States   Supreme  Court  monies  of  the  Mormon  sect  in  any  Terri- 

in   1879  declared  the  act  valid.     Despite  tory  of  the  United  States,  and  such  issue 

this  law  the  Mormons  continued  to  con-  shall    have    been    born    l)efore    the    first 

tract    plural    marriages,    which    induced  day   of   January,   anno   Domini    eighteen 

Congress   in    1882   to   pass   the   Edmunds  hundred  and  eighty-three,  are  hereby  le- 

act,   of  which   the   following  is  the  sub-  gitimated;  and  that  no  polygamist,  biga- 

stance:  mist,  or  any  person  cohabiting  with  more 

"  That  if  any  male  person  in  a  Terri-  than  one  woman,  and  no  woman  cohab- 

tory  or  other  place  over  which  the  United  iting  with  any  of  those  persons  described 

States   has   exclusive  jurisdiction   hereaf-  as  aforesaid  in  this  section  in  any  such 

ter   cohabits   with   more   than   one  worn-  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the 

an,  he  shall  1)e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde-  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction, 

meanor,   and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election 

be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  held  in  any  such  Territory  or  place,  or  be 

$300,  or  by  imprisonment   for  not  more  eligible  for  election  or  appointment  to,  or 

than   six  months,   or   by  both   said   pun-  be  entitled  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 

ishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  public  trust,  honor,  or  emolument  in, 
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se,  and  grnerally  reserved,  aa  it  did  in 

s  case  of  Utah,  the  right  to  revoke  all 

This  net,  however,  did  not  meet  the  re-    nets  of  the  territorial  legialature.     It  fol- 

quirements   as   considered   by   the   federal    lows,  therefore,  that  it  had  the  right   to 

authorities,  and  in   ISST  Congress   passed   revoke  the  ('hiiieh  eharter. 

what  is  known  as  the  Edmund-Tucker  act.  "A  distinguishing  feature  of  Morinon- 


Under   this   act   mi 
Church,   were   lined   i 


ire  than   I.ODO   Mor-  iHin  is  well  ki 

my    leaders    of    the  alwolute  ec<:le. 

tnd   im|iriH(ined,   and  nieinlierA.     Xi 

Hied  hy  the  Mormon  to   sup|jress   this   Uailiurol 

leaders  to  test  the  constitntionalily  of  the  sect  perseveres,  in  dofiuni-c 

act.   On  May  H),  ISOO,  the  Supreme  Court  :iKalini!  this  nefarious  do< 

of  the  United  States  declared  the  act  con-  istencc  of  such  a  propa);nuda 


o  be  polynamy  and  an 
il  conlroiuf  its  cliurch- 
ilanrling  all  llie  elTorta 


if  lav 


stitutional  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Itrnd-  »lir   c 

ley,  three  justices  of  the  court,  however,  eonitn 

dissenting  from  the  opinion.    The  following  is  a  j 

are  thp  principal  points  in  the  decision:  thoref 

"Two   questions    are    involved    in    this  such  i 

case.     The  first  is.  has  Congress  the  pow-  our   I 

er  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  Churi-li  of  and   i 
Jeans  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Sain 


in  pro; 
The  c 
a  blot  c 


foi 


wful 


I  in  the  a  Mir: 


The   orfrant^atioD   of   tt 

the   spread   of   polygamy 

liarharism.     The  question, 

her    the    promotion    of 

ivslem.  so  repugnant  to 

e   allowed   to   continue, 

enorini>us   funds   wliieh 

shall    be   wielded 


power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories 
is  generally  dependent  on  the  ripht  to  ac- 
quire (he  Terrilory  itself.  It  is  derived 
from  the  treaty-making  power,  the  power 
to  declare  war.  The  incidents  of  tlie-^e 
powers  are  those  of  national  sovereignty. 
ConpresB  had  supreme  power  over  the  Ter- 
ritories  acquired    by    purchase   or   other- 


.   The    for  the  propiigution  nf  the  obno\io 


The  history  of  the  government's 
tfii  with  the  Mormons  is  one  of  pa' 
■  on  the  part  of  the  gov 


la\ 


atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  Mor 

"The  contention  that  polygamy  is  a 
part  of  the  Mormons'  reliuious  belief  is  a 
sojihistical   plen.     No  doubt  the  thugs  o/ 
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India  imagined  their  belief  in  assassina-  of  opposition,  which  was  embodied  in  a 
tion  was  a  religious  belief,  but  that  did  remarkable  manifesto,  issued  by  Wilford 
not  make  it  so.  Society  has  a  perfect  Woodruff,  then  president  of  the  Church, 
right  to  prohibit  ofTences  against  the  en-  in  which  he  solemnly  denied  that  the 
liglitened  sentiment  of  mankind.  Since  Church  was  then  practising  polygamy  or 
the  Church  persists  in  claiming  the  right  plural  marriage,  and  stated  that  the  En- 
to  use  the  funds  with  whicli  it  has  been  en-  dowment  House  had  been  taken  down  by 
dowed  for  the  purjMjse  of  promoting  tliese  his  orders  on  account  of  a  report  that  a 
unlawful  practices,  the  question  arises,  has  plural  marriage,  without  his  knowledge 
tlie  government  a  right  to  seize  these  funds  or  consent,  had  taken  place  there  in  the 
which  the  Mormons  are  misusing,  and  de-  spring  of  the  previous  year.  The  mani- 
vote  them  to  worthy  and  charitable  pur-  feato  concluded  as  follows:  *' Inasmuch  as 
I)ose8.  as  nearly  akin  as  possible  to  those  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  for- 
to  which  the  funds  were  dedicated.'*  bidding  plural  marriages,  which  laws  have 
After  an  elaborate  historical  review  of  been  pronounced  constitutional  by  the 
the  common  law,  tlie  court  came  to  the  court  of  last  resort,  I  do  hereby  declare 
CiiUchision  that  Congress  had  the  right  my  intention  to  submit  to  those  laws, 
to  seize  tlic  property,  and  said:  and  to  use  all  my  influence  with  the 
**  Congreyis  had  before  it  a  contumacious  members  of  the  Church  over  which  I  pre- 
organization,  wielding  by  its  resources  an  side  to  have  them  do  likewise.  There  ifl 
immense  power  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  nothing  in  my  teachings  to  the  Church,  or 
and  employing  thc^se  resources  in  constant-  in  those  of  my  associates,  during  the  time 
ly  attempting  to  oppose,  subvert,  and  specified,  wliich  can  reasonably  be  con- 
thwart  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  strued  to  inculcate  or  encourage  polyg- 
will  of  the  government.  Under  such  cir-  amy,  and  when  any  elder  of  the  Church 
cumstances  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  has  used  language  which  appeared  to 
of  Congress  to  do  as  it  did.  The  decree  convey  such  teaching  he  has  been  pronipt- 
ci  the  lower  court  is  aflirmed.'*  ly  reproved;  and  I  now  publicly  declare 
Justice  Fuller  said  that  he  and  Justices  that  my  advice  to  the  letter-Day  Saints 
Field  and  Lamar  were  constrained  to  is  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  mar- 
dissent  from  this  decision.  The  power  riage  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land." 
of  Congress  to  legislate  over  the  Terri-  On  Oct.  (»,  of  the  same  year,  the  great 
torics  was  not  incident  to  the  treaty-mak-  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Church,  at- 
ing  power;  and  its  power  was  restricted  tended  by  apostles,  bishoi>s,  elders,  and 
directly  to  that  expressed  or  implied  in  about  1,000  people,  unanimously  adopted 
the  Constitution.  There  was  no  such  the  following  resolution:  **  That,  recog- 
power  granted  as  that  involved  in  the  nizing  Wilford  Woodruff  as  the  president 
act  under  consideration.  Congress  un-  cf  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
questionably  had  power  to  suppress  polyg-  Day  Saints,  and  the  only  man  on  earth, 
umy,  and  *  it  was  immaterial  whether  at  the  present  time,  who  holds  the  keys  of 
the  crime  was  committed  in  the  name  of  the  sealing  ordinances,  we  consider  him 
religion.  But  Congress  had  not  power  fully  authorized,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
lo  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  to  issue  the  manifesto  which  has  l)een 
corporations  because  they  may  have  been  read  in  our  hearing,  and  which  is  dated 
guilty  of  crime.  If  the  purposes  of  the  fund  Sept.  24,  1890,  and  that  as  a  Church  in 
were  such  as  had  l)een  depicted,  it  was  im-  general  conference  assembled,  we  accept 
possible  to  subject  it  to  a  purpose  as  near  his  declaration  concerning  plural  mar- 
as  possible  to  the  object  denounced.  Tn  the  riages  as  authoritative  and  binding." 
judgment  of  the  minority  the  conversion  of  President  Woodruff  said  at  the  time: 
the  fund,  contemplated  by  Congress,  was  "The  action  of  the  conference  is  con- 
in  contravention  of  the  specific  limitations  elusive.  The  Church  has  no  disposition 
of  the  Constitution.  to  violate  the  laws  or  defy  the  govern- 
On  Sept.  24  following  this  affirmation  ment.  Tlie  revelation  of  Ood  requires  us 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Mormon  to  ol)ey  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
Church,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  land.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
presented  a  policy  of  acquiescence  instead  States  is  the  legal  interpreter  of  the  laws 
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and  the  final  arbitrator  as  to  their  va-  **  Whereas,  Upon  the  eTidence  now  furalah- 

lidity.     The    Territorial    convention    has  ^  "*•  ^  a™  Harlnfied  that  the  members  and 

-1-^  -,-^«^..«.».>^  :«  f....^-  ^t  /..ii  «ii»»:»».^  adherents   of   said   Church   ^•uerally    abstain 

also  pronounced  in  favor  of  full  allegiance  ^^^^   p,„^j    marriages  and   Dolygamous   co- 

to  the  government,  and  willing  submission  habitation,  and  are  now  liviug  In  ubedience 

to  its  authority.     Judge  Zane  has  recog-  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  time  has  now  ar- 

nized  the  action  of  the  Church  as  sincere  ""^^^   '^'»»«'»    ^^^   Interests  of   public   Justice 

and  final    and  has  rescinded  the  rule  ex-  *°^  morality  will  be  promoted  by  the  grant- 

ana  nnai,  ana  nas  rescinaea  me  ruie  ex  j^^  ^^  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  such  of- 

eluding   Mormon   a4iens   from    naturaliza-  fenders  as  have  complied  with  the  conditions 

tion/'     On  ple<lgcs  of  the  membership  of  of  said  proclamation.  Including  such  of  said 

the   Church,    and    on    recommendation    of  offenders  as  have  been  convicted  under  the 

Drovlsions  of  said  acts  * 

the  UUh  Commission,  President  Harrison,  ..  ^^^  therefore  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  Presl- 

on   Jan.    4,    1893,   issued    a    proclamation  dent  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  powers 

granting  full  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  In  me  vested,  do  hereby  declare  and  grant  a 

perBons  who  had.  since  Nov    1    1890    ab-  '^»r,rZ^l^L''oTJ:  tl^rrcTZ^Tt^e^ 

stained  from  unlawful  cohabitation,      but  each   of   the   offences   of   polygamy,   bigamy, 

upon    express    condition    that    they    shall  adultery,    or    unlawful    cohabitation    under 

in    future    faithfully    obey    the    laws    of  the  color  of  polygamous  or  plural  marriage. 

*!,«    f'.,u«^    Cf «♦«»»»      r»«    <i««+     o7     iQoj  or  who,   having   been   convicted   of   violation 

the   Lnited   States.       On   Sept.   27     1894,  ^^  ^,^  ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^.   ^uff^rlng  deprivation 

President  Cleveland   issued   the   following  of  civil   rights,   having   the   same,   excepting 

proclamation    of    amnesty    to    those    who  all  persons  who  have  not  complied  with  the 

had    failed    to    avail    themselves    of    the  conditions    noted    In     said    executive     proc- 

1                   />>       J  1      n      •  1     J.  IT  lamatlon  of  Jan.  4.  1803. 

clemency  offered  by  President  Harrison:  ..  j^  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 

my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 

"BY  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  ^'f/f!*  ^^  ?f  f*?*^/^;      #  w     ki     ♦       **.i     o-.«. 

HTATP^i    nv    AMFRfPA  "  I»one  at  the  City  of  W  ashlugton  this  27th 

BiAii-.s    u^    AMf.KiCA.  ^j^^y  „f  Septeml>er.   In   the  year  of  our   Ix>rd 

•*  A  Proclamation :  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-fonr, 

••  Whereas,  Congress  by  a  statute  approved  f Pf  j^/J^  Independence  of  the  T'nited  States 

March  22.  1882,  and  by  statutes  in  firther-  ^^^^        ?  ^^  ^""^  nineteenth. 

ance    and    amendment    thereof,    defined    the  [Seal.]                       "  Groveb   Cleveland. 

crimes   of   bigamy,    polygamy,   and   unlawful  "  Hy   the   rresident : 

cohabitation    in    the    Territories    and    other  "  W.  Q.   Gresiiam.  Secretary  of  State." 
places  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 

United  States,  and  prescribed  a  penalty  for  The  Congress,  on  July  10.  1S94.  passed 

rach  crimes;  and,  an   act   to   enable   the   Territorv   of   Utah 

/v.lT''*72Sx^,K  'V'^H^'^K*  /"It  ^^***/**^»'*'  t^    ^orm    a    State    ^'overnirimt":    and    on 

October,  18ft0,  the  Church  of  the  Ijitter-Day  -                                      /^                 i     w*    i     • 

Saints,    commonly    linown    as    the    Mormon  '"*"•    ■*•     1"'"*«    «^  tah    was    admitted    into 

Church,  through  its  president,  issued  a  mani-  the   Union    as    a    State.      See    Mountain 

festo  proclaiming  the  purpose  of  said  Church  Mkadow  Massacre. 

no  longer  to  sanction  the  practice  of  polyg-        '•r^^^-^n     t..^, ,„   t>^«,*,„^«         •   a 

amous  marriages,  and  calling  upon  all  mem-  ,    Mo™ll,    Imogexe   Robinson.   painter; 

bers  and  adherents  of  said  Church   to  obey  l*orn  m  Attleboro.  Mass.;  etlucated  in  Xew- 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  reference  ark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  Citv:   later 

to  said  subject  matter ;  and,  studvinp   in   Euroi)e.     Her   works' include 

"\\herea8.    On    the    4th    day   of    January,  ^,    V-     *   n  ssi       /  ^t      n      j            ti-     t 

1893,   Benjamin   Harrison,  then   President  of  ^^  ^»'*«f  ^«''/^  ^f  *^^  Puntnns:  W  (uth- 

the    T'nited    States,    did    declare    and    grant  iufjton  Welcoming  the  Provision  Trains  at 

a   full    pardon    and   amnesty    to    certain    of-  x'ncburo,  y.  Y.,  in  /77.S:  Hisioriail  Par- 

fenders,  under  condition  of  future  ot)edlence  j_«;j   ^/   fi,.„      ir,h^    a      r»:«.   «^w,.oU^   ^t 

to  their  requirements,   as  is  fully   set   forth  '^'"'  ?J !: ?'  '^^^ "  / '   ^^'J^:   Portraits  of 

In  said  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  pardon ;  Hf»wi'll    Cobb    and    John    C.    Spencer,    ex- 

and.  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  etc. 
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Morrill,  Justin  Smith,  legislator :  born  national  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
in  Strafford,  Vt..  April  14.  1810;  receive<l  Republican  in  1855.  and  served  there  till 
an  academic  education :  enj»aged  in  mer-  March  4,  1807,  when  he  was  transferred 
cant  lie  business  till  1848,  then  became  to  the  Senate,  where  he  had  the  longest 
interested  in  agriculture.    He  entered  the    unbroken  term  in  the  history  of  that  body. 
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For    this    reason    he    became    popularly  ever  now  ma.y  be  otherwise  provided  by 

known   as   "  the    Father    of    the   Senate."  law.     Bcjond  this,  ae  the  bill  came  from 

He  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  e.  the   House,   the   holders  of   silver   bullion 

slave  ytate  in  lS5u;  introduced  the  tariR  — not  the  government  or  the  whole  people 


bill  known  by  his  name  in  1861 ;  and  v 
a    member    of    the   Seuate    committee   < 
finance  from  1R6T  till  his  death  in  Wash- 
ington, U.  C,  Dec.  28,  1308. 


^..^    •;=^. 


1  have  all  the  proflts  of  coinagia 
the     government     all     of     the     ex- 

The  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  must  at  the 
very  threshold  arrest  the  resuinptinn  of 
specie  payments,  for,  were  the  holders 
of  the  United  States  notes  suddenly  will* 
ing  to  exchange  them  for  much  Ices  than 
their  present  value,  payment  even  in  silver 
is  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  For  years 
United  States  notes  have  been  slowly 
climbing  upward,  but  now  they  are  to  have 
a  Budden  pliinj^e  downward,  and  in  every 
incompleted  contraet,  great  and  small,  tha 
robliery  of  Peter  to  piiy  I'aul  is  to  be  fore- 
ordained. The  whole  inensure  looks  to  me 
tike  a  fearful  asHault  u|>on  the  publio 
credit.  Tlie  losses  it  will  inflict  upon  the 
liolders  of  paper  money  nnd  many  othero 
will  be  large,  and  if  the  bill,  without 
further  radical  amendments,  obtains  tha 
approval  of  the  Senate,  it  will  give  the 
death-blow  lo  the  earilinal  policy  of  the 
country,  which  now  seeks  a  large  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest  upon  our 
natiounl  debt.  Kven  that  portion  now 
held  abroad  will  come  Imck  in  a  stampede 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  at  any  sacrifice. 
Taking  nn  active  part  in  all  the  debates  Tlie  ultimate  result  would  be.'  when  tha 
relatinff  to  the  tnriir  and  to  coinage,  his  supply  for  customs  shall  have  been  coined 
most  nolnblr  speech  wiis  that  in  which  and  the  first  effervescence  has  passed 
he  opposed  the  remonetiraition  of  silver  away,  the  emission  of  silver  fur  below  the 
standard  of  gold;  and  when  the  people 
l>ecome  tired  of  it,  dispisted  or  ruined  by 
The  Rtmottcti^tion  of  Silvfr. — ^Mr.  Ha  stability,  as  they  soon  would  be. 
President. — The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  ■  fresh  clamor  may  be  expected  for  the 
provides  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  remonetization  of  gold,  and  another  clip- 
obsolete  dollar  of  412Vs  grains  of  silver,  ping  or  debasing  of  gold  coins  may  follow 
which  Congress  entombed  in  1834  by  an  to  bring  them  again  into  circulation  on 
not  which  diminished  the  weight  of  gold  the  basis  of  silver  equivalency.  In  this 
coins  to  the  extent  of  (!•/„  per  cent.,  and  slippery  descent  there  can  be  no  stopping- 
thus  bade  a  long  farewell  to  silver.  It  is  place.  The  consoling  philosophy  of  the  sil- 
to  be  a  dollar  made  of  metal  worth  53%  ver  commission  may  tJien  be  repented,  that 
pence  per  ounce,  or  10  cents  less  in  value  a  fall  in  the  value  of  either  or  both  of  th<! 
than  a  gold  dollar,  and  on  Jan.  3,  awk-  metals  is  a  "benefaction  to  mankind." 
wardly  enough,  worth  8y,  cents  less  than  If  that  were  true,  then  copper,  being  more 
a  dollar  in  greenbacks,  gold  l>eing  only  abundant  and  of  lower  value,  should  be 
1'4  per  cent,  premium,  but,  neverthelesn,  used  in  preference  to  either  gold  or  silver, 
to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  The  gravity  of  these  questions  will  not  be 
or   private,   except   where   otherwise   pro-    disputed.    .    .    . 

vided  by  contract.    The  words  seem  to  be        If   any   have   silver  to   sell    it   is   com- 

aptly  chosen  to  override  and  annul  what-    paratively   a   small    matter,   and   yet   we 
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e  below)  on  Jan.  28,  18T8. 
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earnestly  desire  that  they  may  obtain  for  proposed  bill,  and  widely  circulated.  The 
it  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  most  stable,  bill  was  separately  printed  eleven  times, 
price;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  corn,  cot-  and  twice  in  reports  of  the  deputy  coiiip- 
ton,  and  wheat ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  troUer  of  the  currency — thirteen  times  in 
any  have  debts  to  meet  now  or  hereafter,  all — and  so  printed  by  order  of  Congress, 
that  they  may  meet  them  with  the  least  A  copy  of  the  printed  bill  was  many  tiroes 
inconvenience  consistent  with  j)lain,  down-  on  the  table  of  every  Senator,  and  I  now 
right  integrity;  but,  from  being  led  astray  have  all  of  them  here  before  me  in  large 
Ly  the  loud  declamations  of  those  who  type.  It  was  considered  at  much  length 
earn  nothing  themselvfs  and  know  no  by  the  appropriate  conmiittees  of  both 
trade  but  spoliation  of  the  earnin;:s  of  Houses  of  Con^Me>s :  and  the  debates  at 
others,  let  them  heartily  say,  ''  Ciood  Lord,  diHerent  times  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
deliver  us."  .  .  .  liiled  sixty-six  colunms  of  the  (iJoh(\  and 

A  stupid  charge,  heretofore,  in  the  front  in  the  House  seventy-eight  columns  of  the 
of  debate  has  been  made,  and  wickedly  re-  (ilobe.  Xo  argus-eyed  debater  objected  by 
peated  in  many  places,  that  the  Coinage  any  amendment  to  the  discontinuance  of 
Act  of  1873  was  secretlv  and  chindestinelv  the  silver  dollar.  Tn  substance  the  bill 
engineered  through  Congress  without  twice  passed  each  House,  and  was  finally 
proper  consideration  or  knowledge  of  its  agreed  ui)on  and  reported  by  a  very  able 
contents;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  and  trustworthy  committee  of  conference, 
charge  had  its  birth  and  growth  years  where  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  not  IJayard  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
until   after   the  fall   of  silver.     Long  ago    ate.  .  .  . 

it  was  declared   bv  one  of  the  old   Cireek        The   gold   standard,    it   mav   confidently 
dramatists  that  "  Xo  lie  ever  grows  old."    be  asserted,  is  practically  far  cheaper  than 
This  one  is  fresh  and  l)oneless  now  as  at    that  of  silver.     I  do  not  insist  upon  hav- 
its  birth,  and,   therefore,   swallowed   with    ing   the  gold   standard,   but   if  we  are    to 
avidity   bv   those   to   whom    such    food    is    have  but  one,  I  think  that  the  l)est.     The 
nutritious,  or  by  those  who  have  no  ap-    expense  of  maintaining  a  metallic  currency 
petite    for    searching    the    documents    and    is,  of  course,  greater  than  that  of  paper; 
records  for  facts.     Whether  the  act  itself    but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  paper 
was  right  or  wrong  does  not  depend  upon    currency  is  only  tolerable  when  convertible 
the  degradation  of  Congress  implied  in  the    at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  coin — and  no 
original  charge.     Interested  outsiders  may    one  asks  for  more  than  that.     A  metallic 
glory  in  libelling  Congress,  but  why  should    currency    is    also    subject    to   considerable 
its  own  members?     The  act  may  be  good    loss  by  abrasion  or  the  annual  wear;  and 
and  Congress  bad,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped    it  is  quite  important  to  know  which  metal 
that  the  latter  has  not  fallen  to  tlie  level    — gold  or  silver — can  be  most  cheaply  sup- 
of  its  traducers.     But  there  has  been  no    ])orted.    A  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
fall  of  Congress:  only  a  fall  of  silver.     To    jcct    conclusively    shows    that    the    loss    is 
present    the    abundant    evidence    showing    nearly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
that  few  laws  were  ever  more  openly  pro-    coins  have  iK'cn  in  circulation,  and  to  the 
jwsed,  year  after  year,  and  squarely  under-    amount  of  surface  exposed,  although  small 
stood  than  the  Coinage  Act  of   1S73,  will    coins,  being  handled  with  less  care,  suffer 
require  but   a   moment.      It   had    been   for    n:ost.     The  well-ascertained  result  is  that 
years  elaborately  considered  and  reported    it   costs  from   fifteen  to   twenty-five  times 
upon    by    the    deputy    comptroller    of    tlie    more  to  keep  silver  afloat  than  it  does  to 
currency.     The   special    attention   of   Con-    maintain   the   same  amount    in   gold.     To 
gress  was   called    to   the   bill    and   the   re-    sustain  the  silver  standard  would  annually 
port    by    the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    cost    alK)ut     1     per    cent,    from    abrasion: 
in  his  annual   report   for   1870.   1S71.  and    but    that   of   gold   would   not   excee<l   one- 
1872.   where   the   '*  new   features  "   of   the    twentieth  of  1  per  cent.     This  is  a  trouble- 
bill,  "  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  the  sil-    some  charge,  forever  to  bristle  up  in  the 
ver    dollar,"    were    fully    set    forth.      The    pathway   of   a    silver   standard.      It   must 
extensive    correspondence    of    the    depart-    also  be  lx)rne  in  mind  that  the  mint  cost 
nient  had  been  printed  in  relation  to  the    of  coining   silver    is   many   times   greater 
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than  that  of  the  same  amount  in  gold,  crciscd,   of   which    the   world   was   called 

Alore    than    10    tons    of    silver    are    re-  upon  to  take  notice,  and  to  pay  in  silver 

quired    as    the    equivalent    of    1    ton    of  to-day  or   to  let  it  alone  to-morrow.     I 

gold.     As  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  silver  is  know  that  the  detestable  doctrine  of  Ma- 

iifither  the  best  nor  the  cheapest  standard,  chiavelli    was    that    "  a    prudent    prince 

it  is  far  dearer  to  plant  and  forever  dearer  ought  not  to  keep  his  word  except  when 

lo  maintain.  he  can  do  it  without  injury  to  himself"; 

A  double  standard  put  forth  by  us  on  but    the    Bible    teaches    a    different    doc- 

the  terms  now  proposed  by  the  commission  trine,  and   honoreth  him  "  who  sweareth 

or   by   the   House  bill   would   be   so  only  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not."     If 

in  name.     The  perfect  dual  ideal  of  theo-  we  would  not  multiply  examples  of  indi- 

rists,    based    uix)n    an    exact   equilibrium  vidual   financial   turpitude,  already  pain- 

of   values,   cannot   be   realized   while   the  fully    numerous,    we    must    not    trample 

intrinsic  value  of  either  of  the  component  out  conscience  and   sound   morality  from 

parts  is  overrated  or  remains  a  debatable  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation.     The 

question    and    everywhere    more    or    less  **  option"  about  which  we  should  be  most 

open  to  suspicion.     A  standard  of  value  solicitous     was     definitely    expressed    by 

linked    to   the   changin-j:   fortunes   of   two  Washington  when  he  said:   "There  is  an 

metals    instead    of    one,    when    combined  option  left  to  the  United  States  whether 

with    an    existing  disjointed   and   all-per-  they  will    be   respectable   and   prosperous 

vading   confusion    in   the   ratio   of   value,  or   contemptible   and   miserable   as  a  na- 

nnist  necessarily  be  linked  to  the  hazard  tion."      Our    national     self-respect    will 

of  douI>le  perturbations  and  become  an  al-  not  be  increased  when  Turkey,  as  a  debt- 

ternating  standard  in  perpetual  motion.  paying  nation,  shall  be  held  as  our  equal 

The  bimetallic  scheme,  with  silver  pre-  and  Mexico  as  our  superior.     The  credit 

dominant — largely    everywhere    else    sus-  of    a    great    nation    cannot   even    be   dis- 

])ended,  if  not  repudiated — is  pressed  upou  cussed  without  some  loss:  it  cannot  even 

us  now  with  a  ratio  that  will  leave  notli-  be  tempted  by  the  devious  advantages  of 

ing  in  circulation  but  silver,  as  a  profit-  legal  technicalities  without  bringing  some 

able  mode  of  providing  a  new  nnd  cheaper  sense  of  shame:   but  to  live,  it  must  go, 

way  of  pinching  and  paying  the  national  like    chastity,    unchallenged    and    unsus- 

debt;  but  a  mode  whidi  would  leave  even  pected.  .  .  . 

a  possible  cloud  upon  our  national  credit        The  argument  relied  upon  in  favor  of 

should    lind    neitlu-r    favor   nor    tolerance  a  bimetallic  standard  as  against  a  mono- 

aniong  a  proud  and  indej)ondent  people.  metallic  seems  to  l»e  that  a  single-metal 

The  ])ropositioii  is  ojUMily  and  squarely  standard  leaves  out  one-half  of  the  world's 

mad(!  to  piiy  the  public  drbt  at  our  op-  resources;  but  the  same  thing  must  occur 

tion   in   whiclicvcr   metal,   gold  or   silver,  with   the   bimetallic   standard   unless   the 

happens  to  be  (•h('aj)er,  and  cliielly  for  the  metals  can  1m»  phiced  and  kept  in  a  state 

reason  that  silver  already  happens  to  be  of  exact  equilibrium,  or  so  that  nothing 

at  least  10  per  cent,  the  cheapest.    In  1873  can  be  gained  by  the  exchange  of  one  for 

to   have    paid    tlie    debt    in    silver    would  the  other.     Hitherto  this  has  Ixien  an  un- 

have  cost  3  per  cent,  more  than  to  have  attainable   perfection.     A   law   fixing  the 

paid   it  in  gold,  and   then   there  was  no  ratio  of  sixteen  or  fifteen  and  one-half  of 

unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  present  silver  to  one  of  gold,  as  proposed  by  dif- 

non-ecmtents  to  pay  in  gold.     Silver  was  ferent  members  of  the  commission,  would 

worth  more  then  to  sell  than  to  pay  debts,  now  be  a   gross  over- valuation  of  silver 

No  one  then   j)ulled  out   the  hair  of  his  and  wholly  exclude  gold  from  circulation. 

head  to  cure  grief  for  the  disappearance  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  two 

of  the  nominal  silver  option.     Since  that  metals    cannot   circulate   together   unless 

time    it    hns    been    and    would    be    now  they    are    mutually    convertible    without 

cheaper  nominally  to  pay  in  silver  if  we  profit  or  loss  at  the  ratio  fixed  at  the  mint, 

had   it.   and,  therefore,   we  are  urged  to  But  it  is  here  proposed  to  start  silver  with 

repudiate  our  former  action  and  to  claim  a  large  legal-tender  advantage  above  its 

the  power  to  resume  an  option  already  market  value,  and  with  the  probability, 

once  supposed  to  have  been  profitably  ex-  through  further  depreciation,  of  increaa- 
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ing  that  advantage  by  which  the  mono-  prevent  the  further  funding  of  the  public 
metallic  standard  of  silver  will  be  oi-  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  give 
dained  and  contirmed.  The  argument  in  to  the  present  holders  of  our  6-per-ceni. 
behalf  of  a  double  standard  is  double-  bonds  a  great  advantage;  that,  instead 
tongued,  when  in  fact  nothing  is  intend-  of  aiding  resumption,  it  would  only  in- 
ed,  or  can  be  the  outcome,  but  a  simple  flate  a  currency  already  too  long  de- 
silver  standard.  The  argument  would  preciated,  and  consign  it  to  a  still  lower 
wed  silver  and  gold,  but  the  conditions  deep;  that,  instead  of  being  a  tonic  lo 
which  follow  amount  to  a  decree  of  per-  spur  idle  capital  once  more  into  activity, 
petual  divorcement.  Enforce  the  measure  it  would  be  its  banc,  destructive  of  all 
by  legislation,  and  gold  would  at  once  vitality;  and  that  as  a  permanent  silver 
flee  out  of  the  country.  Like  liberty,  gold  standard  it  would  not  only  be  void  of  all 
never  stays  where  it  is  undervalued.  stability,    and    the    dearest    in    its    intro- 

No  approach  to  a  bimetallic  currency  duct  ion  and  maintenance,  but  that  it 
of  uniform  and  fixed  value  can  be  pos-  would  reduce  wages  to  the  full  extent  of 
sible,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  the  the  difference  there  might  be  between  its 
co-operation  of  the  leading  commercial  purchasing  power  and  that  of  gold, 
nations.  Even  with  that  co-operation  its  Frce-Tradr  or  Protection. — In  1800  Sen- 
accomplishment  and  permanence  may  not  ator  Morrill  made  the  following  contribu- 
be  absolutely  certain,  unless  the  late  tran-  tion  to  the  (iladstone-lilaine  controversy 
scendent  fickleness  of  the  supply  and  de-  concerning  free-trade  and  protection: 

mand    subsides,    or    unless    the    ratio    of  

value  can  be  adjusted  with  more  consum-        Any   extended    argument   of   the    Right 

mate    accuracy    than    has    hitherto    been  Honorable  \V.   E.  Gladstone  must  always 

found   by   any   single   nation   to   be   prac-  afford    ample    evidence    of    great    ability, 

ticable.   ...  as    well    as    wealth    of    learning,    and    it 

I  have  failed  of  my  purpose  if  I  have  would  have  been  presumption  on  my  part 

not  shown  that  there  has  been  so  large  an  to   reply   to   his   argument   in   support   of 

increase  of  the  stock  of  silver  as  of  itself  free-trade,  if  it   were  not  that  protection 

to  effect  a  positive  reduction  of  its  value:  was  the  easy  side  of  the  question.     It  was 

and   that   this   result  has  been   confirmed  a   further    encouragement   when    I    found, 

and  made  irreversible  by  the  new  and  ex-  upon  examining  in  detail  Mr.  Gladstone's 

tensive  European  disuse  of  silver  coinage,  free  -  trade    argumentation,    that    I    could 

I  have  indicated  the  advisability  of  obtain-  sincerely    reciprocate    some    of    his    own 

ing  the  co-operation  of  other  leading  na-  words,    and    say.    While    we    listen    to    a 

tions,  in  fixing  upon  a  common  ratio  of  melody  presented  to  us  as  new,  the  idea 

value  between  gold  and  silver,  before  em-  gradually    arises    in    the    mind,    "  I    have 

barking    upon    a    course    of    independent  heard  this  before,"  and  it  has  been  heard 

action  from  which  there  could  be  no  re-  by    me    so    often    from    our    Democratic 

treat.    I  have  also  attempted  to  show  that,  revenue-reform    friends    that   the    refrain, 

even    in    the    lowest    pecuniary    sense    of  if  not  a  l)ore,  excites  neither  delight  nor 

profit,  the  government  of  the  United  States  alarm. 

could  not  be  the  gainer  by  proposing  to  EememWring,  as  I  do,  the  masterly 
pay  either  the  public  debt  or  the  United  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when,  as  chan- 
States  notes  in  silver;  that  such  a  pay-  cellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  opened  the 
ment  would  violate  public  pledges  as  to  debate  on  the  budget  of  1853,  and  also 
the  whole,  and  violates  existing  statutes  his  later  eloquent  series  of  remarkable 
as  to  all  that  part  of  the  debt  contracted  speeches  for  three  days  in  the  ^lidlothian 
since  1S70,  and  for  which  gold  has  been  campaign,  I  can  have  no  feeling  but  that 
received;  that  the  remonetization  of  silver  of  the  highest  respect  for  one  who  must 
means  the  banishment  of  gold  and  our  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  living  states- 
degradation  among  nations  to  the  second  man  of  our  mother-country.  For  this  dis- 
or  third  rank;  that  it  would  be  a  sweep-  cussion  he  appears  to  have  formulated 
ing  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  all  duties  a  rule,  after  the  manner  of  the  Marquis 
upon  imports,  requiring  the  imposition  of  of  Qneensberry.  which  I  cannot  refuse  to 
new  taxes  to  that  extent;  that  it  would  accept,  that  *' in  the  arena  of  discussion" 
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one  must  take  his  chance  as  "a  common  which  was  started  in  1846  with  the  re- 
combatant,  entitled  to  free  speech  and  peal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  practically 
Xo  fair  treatment,  but  to  nothing  more."  adopted  by  Great  Britain  less  than  thirty 

It   is   my   purpose   to   controvert   some  years  ago,  is  based  on  scientiAc  truth,  nat- 

share  of   the  free-trade  assertions  direct-  ural  law,  and  moral  virtue,  applicable  to 

ly,   but   for   the   most   part   by   the  gen-  all   nations  and   to  all   times  alike,   and 

eral   scope   of   my   reply,   as   to  copy   at  that  any  other  system  is  not  only  false, 

length   all   of   the   statements   to   be   re-  but  wasteful  and  unchristian.    This  over- 

futed,  and  to  follow  each  with  a  special  lauded    economical   discovery   appears    to 

reply,  would  cover  too  much  space.    Hap-  have  been  unknown  to  Bacon  and  Ixx^ke, 

pily,  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  sweeten  free-  Newton  and  Paley,  unregarded  by  a  great 

trade  by  another  name  and  conceal  it  by  majority    of    enlightened    Christian    na- 

what,    in    America,    has    been    styled    its  tions,   and   especially  unregarded   by   the 

*"  varioloid,"  revenue  reform.  British  colonies.    And  yet  it  seems  almost 

^Ir.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  had  the  a  personal  grief  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the 

Bubjoct  of  "  Free-Trade  or  Protection  "  on  United  States  should  be  unwilling  to  ac- 

thc   anvil   ever   since   he   was   challenged  cept  the  beatitudes  of  free-trade,  although 

to  its  discussion  by  Mr.  McKay,  pending  British  interests,  as  he  claims,  have  proa- 

the  Presidential  election  of  1888.     He  ad-  i>ered,  and  will  prosper,  in  spite  of  Amer- 

mits    the    victory   of    protection    in    that  ican  adherence  to  protection.     Why  not, 

election,   but  strives   to   convince   Ameri-  then,  let  us  alone? 

cans  of  their  folly.     His  great  ability  as       If  the  whole  world  were  one  vast  Utopia 

an  instructor  may  be  admitted,  and  his  of  communistic  brethren,  and  swords  were 

teachings  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  has  to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  spears 

hud  experience,  are  deservedly  of  the  high-  into   pruning-hooks,    free-trade   might   be 

est  authority;  but  in  America,  where  we  the   accepted   gospel   of   all   international 

all  regret  that  he  has  never  set  his  foot,  intercourse,  and  the  glories  of  patriotism 

they  arc  as  unworthy  of  practical  applica-  shunned  as  a  reproach;  but  the  world  is 

tion  and  as  much  out  of  place  as  British  a  conglomerate  of  difTerent  races  of  men. 

laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  government  having  discordant  ambitions,   higher  and 

of  India  would  be  if  applied  to  the  Do-  lower  conditions  of  civilization  and  wealth, 

minion  of  Canada.  many   religious   creeds,   unequal    physical 

It  will  be  claimed  by  me  that  the  logic  and  mental  vigor,  and  aptitudes  and  hab- 

of  facts  and  results  is  more  worthy  of  ac-  its  as  diverse  as  color  and  climate.     The 

ceptance  than  any  theory,  however  plausi-  idea  that  there  is  any  economical  princi- 

ble  it  may  seem  to  be,  and  that  by  this  pie,  whether  of  science,  nature,  or  mor- 

test  American   protection   has   long  been  als,  which  should  be  left  to  its  own  course, 

triumphant;   not  arguing  that  an  excess  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  any 

of  protection  would  be  beneficial,  but  in  people  through  legislation  to  change  or  to 

favor  of  such  moderate  and  healthful  dis-  elevate  and  increase  their  industrial  pow- 

crimination  as  will  protect  American  in-  er,   is  the  fetich  of   British   free-traders, 

dustries,    from   their    birth    to   maturity,  As  well   might  all  social   virtues  be  left 

against   destruction   by   foreign    competi-  unprotected  and  without  legislation.     As 

tion.  well  leave  all  individuals  without  the  help 

Protectionists  deny  that  there  is  any  of  education  as  to  leave  the  nation  with- 

possible   scientific   system   of   tariff  upon  out  such  help.    It  is  nothing  less  than  the 

foreign  imports  which  merits  and  requires  old  fallacy,  "  Shoot  without  taking  aim, 

universal  application.    It  is  a  question  of  and  you  will  be  sure  to  hit  the  mark." 

practical    experience    alone    as    to    what  Can  any  friend  of  Ireland,  for  instance, 

may  be  l)08t  at  the  time  for  each  and  ev-  after  years  of  close  contact  with  a  great 

cry  independent  nation,  to  be  most  intel-  free-trade  kingdom,  and  with  two-thirds  of 

ligontly  determined  by  its  o^ti  legislative  its  productive  area  abandoned  to  perma- 

authority.  nent  pasture,  believe  that  the  free-trade 

Mr.  Gladstone  assumes,  in  substance,  as  policy  has  been  best   for  Ireland?     The 

free-traders  generally  assume,  that   free-  sublime  virtue  of  having  no  prejudices  in 

trade,  or  the  let  -  alone  revenue  system,  favor  of  their  own  country  does  not  seem 
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to  have  taken  root  in  that  part  of  the  colonies  are  now  far  more  pro8j)erou8  un- 
united Kingdom.  der   their  own   protective  policy,   but  the 

Mr.    Gladstone    claims    that   other    na-  mother-country    continues    to    be    largely 

tions,    and    above   all    others    the    United  their  creditor,  and  still  profits  by  a  large 

States,    have    derived     immense    benefits  share  of  their  trade. 

through  British  free-trade  legislation.  If  After  nearly  400  years  of  the  most  un- 
this  should  be  admitted,  as  it  need  not  exampled  protection.  Great  Britain  ac- 
be,  why,  then,  should  the  United  States  quired  the  command  of  capital,  machinery, 
wish  to  revolutionize  and  change  its  posi-  steam-power,  and  of  long-trained  labor,  in- 
tion  by  a  change  of  its  revenue  policy?  eluding  even  that  of  children,  by  which  to 
But  he  says,  "We  (Great  Britain)  have  compete  successfully  in  the  chief  markets 
not  on  this  ground  any  merits  or  any  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  Her  labor 
claims  whatever.  We  legislated  for  our  during  the  long  season  of  protection, 
own  benefit  and  are  satisfied  with  the  ben-  though  never  sinking  to  the  level  of  the 
efits  we  have  received."  Other  nations  Continejit,  had  long  been  underpaid,  by 
are  also  satisfied  that  have  legislated  for  direct  act  of  Parliament  until  1813,  and 
their  own  benefit,  though  adversely  to  free-  imderpaid  to  this  day  by  class  domination, 
trade,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bri-  It  may  be  true  that  the  wages  of  British 
tannic  Isle,  the  whole  of  Europe  and  workmen  have  advanced  in  the  progress 
America  now  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  of  the  age  even  under  the  system  of  free- 
protection.  The  people  of  every  nation  trade,  not  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc, 
must  be  allowed  to  comprehend  best  what  but  because  their  best  workmen  have  had 
will  be  for  their  own  benefit,  notwithstand-  a  whip  in  their  own  hands,  and  for  $20 
iug  the  gracious  efforts  of  British  states-  have  had  the  power  in  one  week  to  trans- 
men  to  promulgate  their  precepts  and  ex-  plant  themselves  to  America,  where  they 
pound  their  virtuous  example.  Few  out-  could  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better 
side  of  Great  Britain  will  care  to  dispute  educated,  and  better  housed,  or  where, 
that  free-trade  may  now  be  her  wisest  with  fewer  hours  of  labor,  they  could  add 
policy,  and  perhaps  a  paramount  neces-  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  to  their  wages. 
Bity;  nor  will  any  one  doubt,  were  it  oth-  American  competition  has  thus  compelled 
erwise,  that  the  policy  of  free-trade,  in  an  increase  of  free-trade  wages,  which 
spite  of  the  moral  sublimity  now  claim-  must  be  conceded,  or  their  best  men  would 
ed  for  it,  would  be  swiftly  changed,  desert  the  manufacturers,  and  the  latter, 
whether  the  Tory  or  the  Liberal  party  it  should  be  confessed,  do  not  seem  to  be 
were  in  power.  British  wealth,  however,  grateful  to  the  American  promoters  of 
was  founded  upon  the  most  stublwrn  meas-  such  good  works. 

ures  of  protection  that  the  world  has  ever  It  follows  that  the  British  workmen 
known,  which  were  only  discontinued  after  have  derived  and  still  derive  an  immense 
they  had  accomplished  their  chief  and  benefit  from  the  system  of  American  pro- 
greatest  work — the  general  perfection  and  tection.  We  claim  no  merit  for  this,  be- 
supremacy  of  their  manufactures — as  pro-  cause  we  also  "  have  legislated  for  our 
tection,  with  an  enterprising  people,  is  own  benefit  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
designed  to  accomplish.  Protection  was  benefits  we  have  received.'*  The  number 
no  longer  needed,  but  cheap  bread  and  of  British  immigrants  to  the  United 
cheap  wages  were  the  British  problem  to  States,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
be  solved  by  free-trade.  1888,  was  171,141.  more  being  from  Eng- 

Great  Britain  formerly  not  only  exact-  land  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 
ed  heavy  protective  duties  from  merchan-  kingdom,  and  a  larpe  proportion  being 
disc  imported  into  her  home  territories,  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen.  Thig 
but  she  pitilessly  monopolized  both  the  does  not  include  the  many  thousands  ar- 
export  and  import  trade  of  her  numer-  riving  through  the  back  door  of  Canada, 
OU8  colonies — drawing  sustenance  from  the  of  whom  no  account  is  made.  This  cease- 
bosoms  of  her  own  daughters,  from  which  less  flow  of  British  immigrants  supplies 
the  fortunes  and  titles  of  many  great  fam-  a  multitude  of  potential  reasons  why 
ilies  were  created  and  the  mercantile  pow-  wages  in  England  "  have  become  both  gen- 
er    of    the    kingdom    established.      These  erallv  and  absolutely  higher,  and  greatly 
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higher,  under  free-trade."  Mr.  McKay  may  cent.  Why  go  back  so  far  when  the  corn- 
not  have  been  entirely  accurate  as  to  the  plete  enjoyment  of  free-trade  is  only  claim- 
wages  paid  in  Wigan,  though  there  is  un-  ed  for  less  than  thirty  years?  It  would 
limited  proof  on  the  general  subject  of  the  possibly  be  more  fair  to  assume  that  much 
great  disparity  of  British  wages  when  of  the  advance  claimed  may  have  occurred 
compared  with  American;  but  the  living  long  before  the  era  of  free-trade.  In 
testimony  of  these  thousands  of  British  America  we  go  back  further  than  18G0 
immigrants  is  an  incontestable  support  to  claim  an  advance  of  more  than  double 
of  the  American  contention  of  protection  the  amount  specified  in  the  wages  of 
against  all  theories.  laborers,  both  in  factories  and  on  farms. 
Workmen  in  Great  Britain,  when  out  of  But,  as  Air.  Gladstone  does  not  insist 
employment,  are  said  to  have  no  resource  that  wages  are  not  higher  in  America 
but  the  workhouse,  but  American  work-  under  protection  than  in  Great  Britain 
men  generally  own  their  own  houses,  take  under  free-trade,  it  would  seem  superfluous 
their  own  newspapers,  and  have  money  to  offer  statistical  proofs  of  the  wide 
in  savings-banks.  The  increase  in  wages  difference  known  to  exist,  and  with 
under  protection  enormously  increases  the  which  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
power  of  consimiption  by  wage-earners  Atlantic  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar, 
and  by  their  families,  while  free-trade  only  One  fresh  illustration  of  the  difference, 
increases  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  the  however,  may  not  l>e  inopportune.  Tlie 
conmion  people  find  them  beyond  their  late  great  wage-strike  of  the  I^ndon  dock- 
reach,  men  was  made  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
Slavery  in  America,  not  caring  for  the  one  penny  per  hour  —  6d.  (12  cents), 
wages  of  labor,  long  wedded  many  South-  instead  of  od,  (10  cents),  per  hour — and 
em  States  to  free-trade,  but,  having  parted  the  increase  of  one  penny  per  hour  has 
from  slavery,  they  are  now  fast  finding  been  reckoned  as  a  crowning  victory.  But 
reasons  for  a  divorce  from  free-trade.  the  'longshoremen,  employed  in  the  same 
Free-trade  does  not  even  profess  regard  kind  of  work  on  the  docks  of  New  York, 
for  the  wages  of  artisans,  and  is  based  are  paid  30  cents  an  hour  for  day,  and 
wholly  on  the  idea  of  supplying  the  de-  40  cents  an  hour  for  night,  work.  Twelve 
niands  of  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost,  cents  an  hour  was  stoutly  resisted  in  free- 
How  the  armies  which  delve  in  mines  and  trade  Ix)ndon,  while  250  per  cent,  high- 
work  in  mills  and  factories  are  fed  and  er  wages  still  prevail  under  protection 
housed,  educated  and  paid,  does  not  con-  in  New  York. 

cern  the  "dismal  scienoe '*  of  free-trade.  Protectionists  claim,  as  Bismarck 
— if  only  they  can  be  cheaply  paid.  Tliey  claims,  that  protection  puts  the  chief 
start  in  the  race  by  challenging  the  com-  burden  upon  the  foreigner,  who  is  com- 
petition of  the  lowest-paid  laborers  of  pelled  to  pay  the  duty  or  give  an  equiva- 
all  the  world.  That  wages  under  free-  lent  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  products, 
trade,  in  such  a  race,  can  be  equal  to  They  also  claim  that,  in  the  long  run, 
wages  under  protection  is  glaringly  pre-  the  consumers  supply  their  wants  at  less 
posterous.  «>8t  than  would  be  possible  without  pro- 
Mr.  Gladstone  asserts  that  "in  your  tected  home  competition.  For  example, 
protected  trades  profits  are  hard  pressed  years  ago  moquette  carpets  brought  $5  to 
by  wages."  The  fair  inference  is — revers-  $6  per  yard,  but  under  protection,  and 
ing  the  proposition— that  profits  of  cap-  owing  to  a  loom  invented  by  an  American, 
ital  are  not  hard  pressed  by  wages  under  they  arc  now  sold  at  $1.50  per  yard  and 
free-trade.  In  other  words,  wages  must  sometimes  for  less.  Bessemer  steel  rails 
be  hard  pres'^ed  by  free-trade,  and  this  is  in  1867  brought  $100  per  ton,  but  with 
painfully  exhibited  by  the  present  abound-  a  protective  duty  the  price  in  1885 
ing  strikes  of  British  workmen.  was  only  $28.50  per  ton,  and  $27.50 
Mr.  Gladstone  gives  Mr.  Griffen  as  au-  in  1888.  From  1807  to  1888  there 
thority  on  British  wages,  and  claims  that  were  made  in  the  United  States  16,- 
from  18,33  to  1883  the  wages  paid  on  ex-  803,011  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  1,256,- 
portable  manufactures  of  Bradford  and  857  tons  were  imported.  This  new  in- 
Huddersfield  have  advanced  20  and  30  per  dustry  gives  employment  to  many  thou- 
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sands  of  people,  and  presents  only  a  single  ated  to  increase  the  wages  of  agricultural 

example   of    many   showing   the   creation,  labor  equally  with  the  wages  of  employes 

as  well  as  the  increase,  of  the  wage  fund  in  manufactories,  which   shows   that  any 

by    protection.      American    railroads    un-  pretence  about  unprotected  labor  is  wholly 

questionably  obtained  their  steel  rails  in  false  and  intended  by  American  free-trad- 

the  aggregate  at  far  less  cost  than  would  ers  only  to  deceive. 

have  been  possible  even  with  free  rails  and  We  have  no  class  legislation,  and  pro- 
dependence  upon  foreign  supply  and  for-  tection  protects  one-half  of  the  population 
eign  prices.  When  the  American  demand  no  more  than  the  other;  wool  as  well  as 
in  1872  exceeded  the  home  supply,  the  cloth.  All  of  our  people  are  now  free  to 
British  price  at  once  was  advanced  from  labor  where  they  choose,  where  they  can 
2309.  per  ton  to  350».,  and  again  in  earn  the  most  and  receive  the  highest 
1880  the  British  price  was  for  the  same  reward;  and  the  man  who  to-day  works 
reason  advanced  from  170».  per  ton  to  on  the  farm  may  to-morrow,  if  he  pleases, 
2008.  This  shows  how  merciless  would  find  employment  in  the  mine,  mill,  or 
be  the  greed  of  foreigners  were  our  manu-  factory,  and  obtain  the  customary  wages 
factures  suspended  for  lack  of  protec-  awarded  to  like  skill  and  service. 
tion.  Protection   turns  out   not   merely  gotnl 

Home  manufactures  planted  in  every  work,  but  the  best.  Local  competition 
State  alongside  of  the  farmer  largely  always  pushes  the  best  to  the  front, 
save  in  distribution  the  hea\'y  cost  and  American  locomotives  are  received  in 
waste  of  long  transportation.  Foreign  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America, 
merchandise  landed  at  some  seaport  must  and  elsewhere,  as  equal  to  any  in  the 
be  distributed  at  great  expense  across  the  world,  and  as  cheap.  Some  British  manu- 
whole  country,  and  exports  of  grain  must  facturers  and  traders  stamp  their  cotton 
be  freighted  from  the  remotest  interior  goods  with  American  trade  -  marks,  be- 
States  to  seaports  and  then  across  the  cause  similar  American  goods,  wherever 
Atlantic.  Both  of  these  outlays  are  either  known,  fetch  the  highest  price.  House- 
wholly  avoided  or  greatly  reduced  by  the  furnishing  and  saddlery,  hardware,  locks, 
presence  of  home  manufactures,  which  joiners*  tools,  watches,  silverware,  jew- 
are  sold  (their  value  being  well  known)  elry,  paper  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other 
by  the  wholesale,  as  well  as  the  retail,  articles  of  American  manufacture  are 
dealer  for  a  much  smaller  commission  often  both  superior  to  and  cheaper  than 
than  are  foreign  goods,  of  the  cost  and  similar  articles  produced  abroad.  Our 
merit  of  which  the  public  are  ignorant.  agricultural     implements    are    recognized 

The  immediate  proximity  to  farmers  of  everywhere  as  the  best  inventions  of  the 
manufactures  is  an  advantage  so  great  age.  American  sewing-machines  and  ear- 
that  the  holdings  of  farmers,  in  evei-y  riages  easily  take  the  lead  of  foreign 
locality  of  America  where  such  proximity  fashions  and  foreign  makes.  When  Mr. 
exists,  can  readily  be  sold  for  more  than  Gladstone  presented  to  his  forester  an  axe, 
50  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  land  where  he  did  not  seek  for  one  of  English  make, 
manufactures  have  not  been  established,  but  found  the  best  and  presented  one  of 
and  annually  yield  a  much  larger  income.  American  make. 

Americans  prefer  to  make  a  home  mar-        Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  under  high 

ket  for  all  of  their  agricultural  products,  duties  they  had  the  "  worst  corks  in  Eu- 

and    not    to    depend    upon    uncertain    and  rope."     This   was  deplorable,  but   if  they 

elusive  foreign  markets.     Every  ship-load  had  only  adopted  the  American  remedy  of 

of   wheat  or  corn   exported   not  only   im-  the  Maine  law,  they  would  not  even  have 

poverishes  the  fertility  of  the  land  whence  had 

it  was  taken,  but  tends  to  reduce  both  the  ..  ^      ^      ^  ^  ^        i    ...    ^  ..    , 

1        J        J      .    ,  T-.        X      ,     .  To  stop  for  one  bad  cork  the  butler  s  pay, 

price  abroad  and  at  home.     Free-trade  in 

America  would  cripple,  perhaps  ruin,  both  as  the  demand  for  corks  would  suddenly 

agriculture   and    manufactures,    and    pro-  have  been  estopped.    On  our  part,  it  is  re- 

tection  is  accorded  to  both;  for  here  it  is  membered  that,  prior  to  the  development 

applied   to   both,   and   tends   not   only   fo  of  home  manufactures,  .\merica  was  forced 

shield    them    from    harm,    but    has    oper-  to  accept  such  sorry  foreign  goods  as  were 
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offered,  and  here  was  the  great  dumping-  In  medio  tutisaimus  ihisf  In  their  hard- 
place  for  inferior  and  Brummagem  arti-  pressed  corn,  iron,  cotton,  and  silk  indus- 
cics,  which,  like  Pindar's  razors,  were  tries,  are  there  not  many  Englishmen 
**  made  only  to  sell."  Protection  has  ready  to  say  of  free-trade,  **  Good  Lord, 
brought  relief  from  such  opposition.  deliver  us"? 

^Ir.  Gladstone  would  be  humorous,  and  Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  fondness 

endeavors  to  plunge  the  advocates  of  pro-  for   the   logic   of   extreme   cases,   and   he 

teclion    into  the  mire  of  a  reduciio  ad  asks,  in  relation  to  the  greater  profit  in 

ahsurdum  by  saying:  keeping  labor  and  capital  at  home,  this 

••  If   the   proper   object   for   the   legislator  question: 

is   to   kci'p  and  employ   In   his   country   the  » gut  ^  this  really  is  so.  If  there  be  this 

greate«t  possible  amount  of  capital,  then  the  inbom  fertility   In  the  principle  Itself,   why 

British  Parliament  (rjfmpH  gratiA)  ought  to  are  the  several  States  of  the  Union  precluded 

protott  not  only  wheat,  but  pineapples.  from  applying  It  within  their  own  respective 

This  tropical  illustration,  though  dimmed 

by  age  and  long  service,  shows  that  free-  If  this  were  asked  with  the  expectation 

traders    claim    not    only    a    monopoly   of  of  serious  consideration,  it  might  be  an- 

trade.  but  of  common-sense.     The  pineap-  swered  that  local  tariffs  between  the  States 

pie  argument  may  be  dismissed  as  too  far-  would   not  only  be   inexpedient,   but  im- 

fctchcd.  possible  to  enforce,  and  they  are  properly 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  fond  of  ex-  superseded   by    the   far   better    protection 

tremes,  and  pursues  the  subject  by  adding  aflforded  by  the  general  government.     As 

the  following:  a  nation,  we  are  one  great  family,  or,  as 

..  ,^        .....  .*      ..       .         /he  calls  us.  **  a  world,  and  not  a  very  little 

"  If   prottKrtlon   be,   as   Its   champions    (or  uml               i.               *zi               u 

victims)   hold.  In  itself  an  economical  good,  world,     where  each  one  of  the  members 

then  it  lioldH  in  the  sphere  of  production  the  contributes  to  the  general  welfare,  where 

same  place  as  belongs  to  truth  In  the  sphere  free-trade  has  a   special  and  exceptional 

l^rTn-^iJ;  r:'you'  '^..Z  rr t^  domain  for  its  proper  development  and 
much  of  It;  so  that,  while  mere  protection  where  its  results  are  beneficent.  As  de- 
is  economical  good  in  embryo,  such  good  finds  pendencies  of  Great  Britain,  we  were  an- 

of*  forei  "^^TraSr-"*  ^^^^  *°  ^^^  prohibition  dually  robbed  and  had  no  protection,  and 
^^^  therefore  declared  our  independence.  It 
It  may  be  observed.  "  in  the  sphere  of  phi-  was  a  great  point  through  the  union  then 
losophy,''  that  in  the  case  of  fire,  water,  established  to  escape  local  State  tariffs, 
and  air,  though  all  are  useful  servants,  no  and  national  protection  was  secured  in 
one  would  say  of  cither,  **  You  cannot  have  our  very  earliest  legislative  acts, 
too  much  of  it."  The  supporters  of  Amer-  It  may  not  be  impertinent  now  to  offer 
ican  protection,  on  their  guard  against  all  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  and  to  inquire, 
suicidal  extremes,  propose  to  reduce,  as  if  there  be  inborn  fertility  in  the  prin- 
they  have  reduced,  protective  legislation,  ciple  of  free-trade,  why  it  is  not  benef- 
wherevpr  and  whenever  the  prosperity  of  icently  applied  to  the  several  large  and 
their  countrymen  requires  it,  and  are  in  populous  colonies  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
no  danpcr  of  being  burned  or  drowned  by  omnipotence  of  the  British  Parliament. 
protection,  though  they  cannot  escape  an  Surely  a  measure  of  this  transcendent  im- 
occasional  gust  of  free-trade  from  the  portanoe,  which  keeps  her  legislators  con- 
trade-winds  across  the  Atlantic.  stantly  awake  looking  with  anxious  pity 
Evidently  Mr.  Gladstone  would  enforce  after  the  fiscal  and  moral  interests  of  tho 
the  reverse  of  his  proposition,  or  that  United  States,  should  not  permit  them  to 
"you  cannot  have  too  much  of"  free- trade;  sleep  when  it  equally  concerns  (to  borrow 
doubtless  feeling  that  other  nations  can-  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases)  the  waste,  rob- 
not  have  too  much  of  it  to  suit  Great  hery,  and  imposition  that  are  so  rampant 
Britain.  If  free-trade  is  one  of  the  moral  in  British  colonies  and  dependencies— em- 
virtues,  however,  as  seems  to  be  claimed,  bracing  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface 
is  it  not  rather  reckless.  "  in  the  sphere  of  the  globe  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  it4 
of  morals,"  to  disregard  the  wisdom  of  population.  "  Why  beholdest  thou  the 
classic  ages  handed  down  by  the  axiom,  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  con- 
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siderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  prodigious  market  for  British  manufact- 

eye?"     Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ures,  and  that  absorbing  advantage  hides 

should  have  been  unmindful  of  these  great  everything   beyond.     But   it   will   not    b3 

possessions — virgin  fields  for  the  planting  forgotten     that     the     leaders     of     Great 

of  unadulterated  free-trade — when  he  pen-  Britain,  he  proudly  eminent  among  them, 

ned  the  following  eloquent  sentence?  not   very    long    since    were   quite    willing 

.    ^  that  such   primacy  as  we  then  alone  en- 

**  There    ooens    before    the    thinking    mind  ,           ^u*-                4.-       *.uij 

when  this  supreme  question  is  propounded  a  J«y^d„«^  ^^^   American   continent   should 

vista  BO  transcending  all  ordinary  limitations  be  nullified  and  overthrown,  and  for  their 

as  requires  an  almost  preterhuman  force  and  unlawful   aid   in    that   direction   made   an 

expansion  of  the  mental  eye  in  order  to  em-  atonement  of  $ir>,000,000. 
brace  it  " 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  plainly  and  bluntly 

America  won  the  battle  for  the  colonists  builds  all  of  his  castles  in  the  air  relat- 
in  177G,  when  they  were  not  suffered  by  ing  to  our  primacy  upon  our  producing 
Great  Britain  to  work  in  the  more  refined  more  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  mineral  oils 
manufactures  even  for  their  own  con-  for  foreign  export,  and  says  that  we  should 
sumption.  The  erection  of  steel-furnaces  not  invest  '*  in  mills  or  factories  to  pro- 
and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  American  duce  yarn  or  cloth  which  we  could  obtain 
plantations  was  prohibited.  The  exporta-  more  cheaply  from  abroad."  It  follows 
tion  from  one  province  to  another  by  that  he  would  have  the  primacy  wholly 
water,  or  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  restricted  to  agricultural  exports,  and  is 
horseback  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  wool,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact — while  his  own  coun- 
woollen  goods  of  the  produce  of  America  try  furnishes  a  very  limited  and  about  the 
was  also  wholly  prohibited.  We  have  only  foreign  market — that  our  present 
changed  all  that.  exports  of  these  products  operate  adverse- 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  pleased  to  say  ly   upon   our   agricultural    interests,    and 

.      .             ...            ..         ^^  that    the    policy    of    American    protection 

"That    in    international    transactions    the  ..             K       '•i.-j-          ix 

British  nation  for  the  present  enjoys  a  com-  »8  vigorously  maintained  in  order  to  create 

merciai    primacy ;    that    no    country    in    the  a  larger  body  of  consumers  at  home  and 

world  shows  any  capacity  to  wrest  it  from  to    give    to    agriculture    higher    rewards. 

"^.f^r^M^  be  America:   that    if  America  ^yj^        j^     j^      ^   America    have    its    own 

shaii    franlcly    adopt    and    steadily    maintain  ^              i    ^   o       o       i 

a  system  of  free- trade,  she  will  by  degrees,  home    markets?      Purely    nature    is    not 

perhaps    not    slow    degrees,    outstrip    us    in  against  it,  morality  is  not  against  it,  and. 

the   race,   and   will   probably   take   the   place  jf  free-trade  science  is  against  it,  so  much 

which  at  present  belongs  to  us;  but  that  she  .,                       r         ii_           •               n'               i. 

will  not  Injure  us  by  the  operation."  ^^^    worse    for     the    science.      W  e    must 

make  the  market  we  do  not  and  can- 
When  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  not  elsewhere  find.  We  have  found  that 
are  drying  up  as  to  imports  of  manufact-  often  less  has  been  obtained  for  a  very 
ures,  and  are  being  supplied  by  their  own  large  export  of  cotton  than  for  a  nie- 
home  products,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  dium  or  smaller  one,  showing  that  an 
United  States  would  not,  as  a  rival,  injure  excessive  crop  pays  the  least  profit. 
British  trade  by  coming  to  the  front  and  Some  of  our  Western  States  have  also 
taking  the  place  and  primacy  which  at  found  the  lar^'cst  crop  of  corn  most 
present  belong  to  Great  Britain?  Their  valuable  as  their  cheapest  fuel,  and 
government  is  making  ambitious  efforts  the  wheat  crop  in  some  of  our  Territories. 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  obtain  like  that  of  the  apple  elsewhere,  whon 
an  increase  of  its  foreign  trade,  and,  if  very  large,  pays  little  more  than  for  the 
that    is   now   diminishing,   or    insufiicient  harvestiiifi. 

for  one,  how  can  it  be  enough  for  two,  Boyon<l  this,  Russia.  Kgjpt,  India,  and 
or  for  both  England  and  America?  other  countries  leave  us  to  su])ply  only  a 
Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  is  sincere.  lie  pitiful  share  of  any  deficiency  of  Eu- 
is  among  the  first,  if  not  the  foremost,  of  ropean  food  crops,  and  that  at  the  mini- 
loyal  Englishmen,  and  could  not  lye  in-  mum  prices.  South  America,  and  our 
duced  to  advocate  any  measure  that  would  great  American  desert,  improved  by  ir- 
not  benefit  his  own  country.  He  sees  that  rigation,  may  also  soon  prove  the  marvels 
free-trade    with    America    would    offer    a  of  the  age  in  the  production  of  food  crops. 
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An  increase  of  the  supply  from  any  quar-  American  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 

ter  would  instantly  depress  foreign  prices,  United  States  since  1860,  notwithstanding 

leaWng   for   American   exports   losses   in-  the  boundless  losses  of  both   North   and 

stead  of  profits;   and  our  farming  inter-  South   in  the  late  war,   has  much   more 

ests,  with  increased  crops  and  without  an  than  doubled  its  wealth  and  population, 

increase  of  consumers,  would  sink  to  the  and  since  1805  has  reduced  its  public  debt 

level   of  those  now  so  greatly  depressed  by  the  large  sum  of  $1,603,426,070,  so  that 

in  Great  Britain.    Again,  if,  as  suggested,  our    yearly    interest    charge    per    capita 

we  were  no  longer  to  protect  and  support  was  in  1888  only  63  cents,  while  that  of 

home    manufactures,    or    investments    in  Great   Britain   was   $3.75   per  capita,  or 

"  mills  and  factories,"  but  put  our  home  nearly   six   times   as   much.      When   any 

market  of  05  per  cent,  in  limbo,  or  the  equal   prosperity   shall   be  visible  amoni( 

paradise  of  fools,  in  order  to  increase  the  the   people  of  Great  Britain,   it  may  he 

5  per  cent,   (not  including  cotton)   which  proper  to  meditate  on  the  felicities  of  free- 

we  occasionally  have  of  such  exports,  how  trade.     In  this  debt-paying  race  for  the 

long  would  it  be  before  the  prices  of  the  primacy,  the   British   are  just  now  only 

products  of  foreign  **  mills  and  factories "  in    sight,    and    Americans    are    not    hard 

would  mount  far  above  the  present  cur-  pressed  by  any  rivals. 

rent  rates  in  America?    Our  manufactures,        Free-trade  miserably  fails  to  offer  re- 

oulsido  of  household  industries,  amounted  munerative    employment   or    any   vitality 

in   1880  to  $5,300,570,101,  and  it  is  esti-  to   the   forces  of   the  great  mass  of  the 

mated  will   roach  $7,000,000,000  in   1800.  people,  and  the  waste  of  latent  power  ie 

Were  we  to  surrender  this  unmatched  field  enormous.      The    division    of   the    British 

to  free-trade,  the  immense  capital  invested  population  according  to  occupation,  as  set 

must  l)e  largely  sacrificed,  and  thousands  forth  in  their  own  statistical  publications 

cif  laborers  turned  adrift,  "the  world  all  of  1880,  was; 

h«*foie  them  where  to  choose.'*    Europeans, 

with  their  A^rlrnltural  and  Industrial 10,818,206 

"  discontent  indefinite,    unucrupied.    and    non- 

Mnde   Klorions    summer,"  productive    19.70.3,745 

would  rush  to  fill  the  void  with  their  prod-  Is  not  free-trade  resjMmsible  for  this  ex- 

ucts,  upon  their  own  terms,  and  for  them  Iraordinary  excess  of  the  non  -  proiiuctive 

a  new  world  would  have  l>een  discovered  population?     These  plethoric  millions  of 

by  free-tra<le.  mere  drones  surely  cannot  all  be  justly 

Purchasers  of  home  products  are  sure  charged  to  the  aristocracy, 
to  retain   cai)ital    for   the   wage   fund   of        It  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  What  is 

laborers  in  their  own  country  and  keep  it  the  practical  system  of  British  free-trade, 

in   circulation:    but   when   purchases   are  which  Americans  are  so  urgently  pressed 

made  abroad  the  capital  goes  to  a  bourn  by  British  statesmen,  and  by  others  who 

whence  it  never  returns.  are  not  statesmen,  to  adopt?    It  may  have 

The   increment  of   capital   employed   in  worked  well  or  ill  for  Great  Britain;  but 

British    manufactures    is    apparently    be-  what  is  there  about  it  that  should  lead 

coming   unsatisfactory  and   doubtful.      If  Americans  to  renounce  the  legislative  prec- 

this  were  not  so.  whv  are  there  so  many  etlents  and  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers. 

millions  of  l^ritish  capital  at  the  present  and  to  abandon  the  highway  of  their  past 

moment     fieeing     from     their     free-trade  and  present  matchless  prosperity  in  order 

home  and  running  to  and  fro  in  America  to  follow  a  later-born  experiment  of  our 

as   supplicants   for   any   random   employ-  foremost  rival  in  commerce  and  manufact- 

ment?    Evidently  the  wage  fund  for  Eng-  ures?      "I    fear    the    Greeks    even    when 

lish  workmen  would  appear  to  be  unstable  they  bring  gifts." 
and  on  the  wing.  To  answer  the  question,  we  are  limited 

As  to  the  charge  of  waste  in  practical  to  a  survey  of  the  solitary  British  exam- 
protection,  it  would  l)e  equally  just  to  pie,  for  no  other  nation  treats  free-trade 
charge  the  blessings  of  the  falling  rain  as  anything  better  than  a  delusion  and 
and  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  with  un-  a  snare.  Free-trade  opens  in  Great  Brit- 
due  waste.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  an  ain  by  levying  a  tariff  duty  on  imported 
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manufactured  tobacco  of  84  cents  to  92  many  Briarean  arms  clutching  at  the 
cents  per  lb.;  on  unmanufactured  tobacco,  pockets  of  the  people. 
104  to  116  cents  per  lb.;  on  cigars,  $1.32  This  onerouA  system  of  taxation  is  made 
per  lb.;  on  tea,  12  cents  per  lb.;  on  necessary  by  free-trade,  and  by  the  pon- 
cofTee,  3  cents  per  lb. — if  ground  or  pre-  derous  British  public  debt.  The  public 
pared,  4  cent<!  per  lb.;  on  cocoa,  raw,  2  debt  of  the  United  States.  less  cash  in 
cents  per  lb. — if  manufactured,  4  cents  the  treasury,  is  $1,003,004,81)4,  while  in 
per  lb.  Among  other  items  subject  to  1888  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  with  abc3ut 
duty  are  currants,  figs,  raisins,  plums,  half  as  much  population,  was  £705.575.- 
prunes,  soap,  pickles,  varnish,  wine,  gin,  073,  or  $3,527,875,365 — almost  throe  and 
and  all  other  spirits.  These  duties,  it  will  a  half  times  that  of  the  UnitfHl  States. 
be  observed,  bear  heavily  upon  laboring  Revenue  for  the  support  of  government 
people,  who  consume  not  less  than  00  must  be  had,  but  the  British  system  pre- 
per  cent,  of  the  articles  from  which  the  sents  its  Revolutionary  odium,  and  Ameri- 
largest  part  of  British  tariff  revenue  is  cans  have  lost  nothing  of  their  ancient 
obtained.  The  so-called  revenue  duty  on  repugnance  for  stamp  and  excise  taxes, 
tobacco,  supplied  from  America,  amounts  The  United  States,  however,  is  paying  oil 
to  at  least  1,500  per  cent.  The  duty  on  its  public  debt  upon  the  canter,  and 
tea  and  coffee  is  the  same  upon  the  raises  its  revenue  by  duties  on  imports, 
lowest  grade  as  upon  the  highest  and  scarcely  felt  by  taxpayers,  but  which  are 
choicest  varieties.  The  free- trade  idea  a  great  encouragement  to  home  indus- 
is  to  place  duties  on  articles  not  pro-  tries,  and  so  levied  that  the  foreign  pro- 
duced at  home,  instead  of  on  such  as  are  ducer  must  pay  for  his  entrance  to  our 
or  ought  to  be  produced  there,  and  is  the  market.  Peddlers  arc  made  to "  pay  a 
reverse  of  the  American  idea.  license  to  sell  their  **  truck  "  by  each  and 

But  this  model  free-trade  tariff  failed  to  every  State ;  and  why  should  not  the 
yield  (in  1888)  more  than  $98,150,000  of  foreigner,  exempt  from  all  local  taxes, 
revenue,  being  only  a  little  more  than  one-  who  seeks  to  sell  his  products  not  merely 
quarter  part  of  the  sum  ($378,300,000)  re-  in  one  State,  but  throughout  the  whole 
quired  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  Union,  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
British     government,     and     our     British    privilege? 

friends  are  compelled  annually  to  exhaust  Great  Britain  has  an  annual  deficiency 
all  the  resources  of  extreme  taxation  to  of  food  products,  and  it  seems  necessary 
cover  the  enormous  deficiency  of  thrice  to  obtain  a  foreign  supply  for  more  than 
SB  much  more.  one-half  of  her  people.    Without  the  com- 

This  dismal  but  inexorable  sequence  mand  of  the  sea  for  transportation  this 
of  the  free -trade  system  has  been  in  supply  might  be  cut  off;  and,  to  obtain 
America  studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  means  of  purchasing  it,  it  is  also  neces- 
where  it  forever  should  be,  except  in  the  sary  to  export  manufactures  and  under- 
emergency  of  a  great  war,  and  it  will  be  sell  all  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  or 
enough  now  to  catalogue  its  many  sore  her  people  must  go  without  their  daily 
titles.    Supplemental  to  British  free-trade,    food. 

and  inseparable  from  it,  will  be  found  Free-trade  appeared  to  flourish  until 
the  following:  A  land  and  house  tax,  paid  it  encountered  too  many  protective  tariffs 
by  occupiers  as  well  as  by  owners;  a  tax  of  other  nations,  now  universal,  and  un- 
on  legacies  and  successions;  a  stamp  tax  likely  to  be  abolished.  They  are  Gibra!- 
on  bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  and  patents ;  tars  that  everjin'here  frown  upon  those 
a  tax  on  carriages,  horses,  man-servants,  who  are  plotting  to  supersede  and  destroy 
guns,  and  dogs;  an  excise  on  gin  and  all  the  home  industries  of  other  people, 
other  spirits;  and  a  tax  on  incomes.  The  British  free-traders  have  found  it  hard 
woes  of  our  rebellion  gave  us  all  the  ex-  to  kick  against  such  pricks,  and  now  beg 
perience  in  this  sad  line  of  taxation  we  the  help  of  America, 
shall  ever  covet.  Only  a  nation  strug-  "No  other  country."  Mr.  Gladstone 
gling  to  preserve  its  existence,  or  to  pro-  says  of  America,  "  has  the  same  free 
tect  its  people  from  famine  and  sudden  choice  of  industrial  pursuits,  the  same 
death,   would   be   willing  to   tolerate   so   option  to  lay  hold  not  on  the  good  merely, 
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but   on    the    best."      And    yet    this    free  ventive  faculty  of  the  people  surpassing  all 

choice,  which  gives  to  our  people  the  con-  the  world,  and  sums  up  as  follows: 

trol  of  all  their  natural  forces,  he  would  ., .  „„«,»^„«  4.i,«,«  •«  „«  ^*k^,  ^^^r.^^  ^f 

.                  ,                     .          -       .„  I  suppose  there  Is  no  other  country  or 

now  limit,   and   give   no  option  of   mills  the  whole  earth  In  which,  If  we  combine  to- 

and  factories.    America  does  not  thrust  its  gether  the  surface  and  that  which  is  below 

industrial    theories    upon    Great    Britain,  the   surface.   Nature   has   been   so   bountiful 

J       .,,   ,      ,                ii  t.x^             .     *. ^_  to  man.    The  mineral  resources  of  our  Britan- 

and  will  be  happy  whether  protection  or  ^j^  ,g,^  j^^^^^  without  question,  principally 

free-trade  shall  prevail  there.     The  large  contributed   to   its   commercial  preeminence, 

subsidies   that  are  paid   to   British  ships  But    when    we    match    them   with    those   of 

for  carrying  foreign  mails  far  transcend  America,  it  is  Lilliput  against  Brobdingnag." 

what  that  service  might  be  obtained  for  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  with  a  con- 

if  free -trade  were  allowed  with  foreign  tinent  instead   of  an   island,   with   twice 

competitors,    and    the   annual    sums   also  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  with 

paid  to  large  and  fast-going  steamers,  to  more   of   the    natural    aptitudes    for    the 

be  utilized  first  for  trade  and  second  for  widest   fields   of   manufactures   than   can 

war    purposes   when    needed,   furnish    ex-  be  claimed  even  for  the  people  from  whom 

amples  in  the  highest  fields  of  protection ;  we    sprang,    Mr.    Gladstone    would    place 

and  we  only  lament  and  criticise  our  own  •*  the  most  inventive  nation  in  the  world  " 

short-comings  in  the  same  service.  in  subservience  to  British  free-trade,  and 

Notwithstanding  our  ancient  family  dif-  confine  the  American  people  to  the  pro- 
ficulties,  Great  Britain  must  be  credited  duction  of  cotton,  corn,  meats,  and  min- 
with  more  chapters  of  glory  than  of  shame,  eral  oils,  and  have  them  abandon  more 
and  America  is  now  more  firmly  and  tender-  millions  of  manufactures  than  are  annual- 
ly attached  to  her  people  than  to  those  of  ly  produced  by  Great  Britain  herself,  and 
any  other  nation,  and  should  be  claimed  gink  all  ambitions  for  the  protection  of 
as  their  best  and  most  powerful  friend,  any  products  "  we  could  obtain  more 
more  especially  since  Great  Britain  seems  cheaply  from  abroad."  The  anti-climax  of 
to  be  step  by  step  Americanized  by  the  ex-  the  argument  is  rather  conspicuous,  and 
tension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Still  we  the  American  people  will  be  in  no  mood 
are  now  asked,  in  substance,  to  plod  con-  to  trail  with  a  "  broken  wing "  their 
tentedly  with  hand-labor,  to  raise  corn  ambition  in  the  dust,  and  will  surrender 
and  pasture  herds,  to  dismiss  our  artisans,  neither  their  manhood  nor  the  bountiful 
and  forego  machinery  and  all  the  forces  of  gifts  of  nature. 

steam-engines,   without  which   no  nation,  After    all    the    economical    arguments 

either   in   peace  or  war,   can  hope  to  be  against   protection   appear    to    have   been 

great   or  even   independent.     The   selfish-  concluded,    but    not    without    some    mis- 

nesa  of  those  who  merely  seek  an  extension  givings  as  to  their  efficiency,   Mr.   Glad- 

of  British  trade  may  ask  for  this,  but  not  stone  summons  to  his  aid   for  the   final 

those  who  more  prize  American  power  and  assault   all    the   terrors   of   denunciation. 

American    fraternity.     In    Europe,   Great  He  cannot  finish  what  he  calls  his  "  in- 

Britain,    if    not    misrepresented,    has    no  dictment  against  protection "  until  he  has 

allies,    and,    among    all    first-class    pow-  anathematized  it  as  "morally  as  well  as 

ers,    not   one    earnest    friend.      Would    it  economically   bad " — ^not  that   all    protec- 

not  be  a   blunder   for  even   British   free-  tionists  are  bad,  but  that  the  system  tends 

traders  to   promote  our   acceptance  of  a  to  harden  all  "  into  positive  selfishness." 

policy  that  would  be  sure  to  reduce  the  This  is  an  indictment  with  which  all  na- 

t.nitod  States  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rat^  tions   are  graciously   covered   except   the 

power?  British,   and   the   British   may   stand   up 

Mr.  Gladstone  bestows  lofty  praise  upon  and   thank   God   that   they  "  are  not  as 

the  unrivalled  strength  of  our  country  by  other     men     are,     extortioners,     unjust, 

an  eloquent  recital  of  the  American  advan-  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican."    The 

tages   over   all   nations,   of  our   immense  world,  however,  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 

territory  where  there  is  nothing  that  the  free-trade  was  adopted,  or  is  now  upheld, 

soil  would  refuse  to  yield,  the  rare  excel-  for  any  other  reason  than  its  supposed 

lence  of  the  climate,  the  vast  extent  of  advantages,  not  to  moral,  but  to  British 

coal  and  other  mineral  resources,  the  in-  material  and  trading,  interests.     If  any 
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nation  hae  exhibited  more  of  purely  finan-  the  late  war,  and  their  prompt  return 
cial  selfishness  than  embroiders  the  his-  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  the  na- 
tory  of  some  British  administrations,  it  tional  magnanimity  exhibited  after  vie- 
has  not  been  recorded.  This  part  of  the  tory  over  rebellion,  the  payment  of  our 
indictment  against  protection  is  as  public  debt  even  before  it  is  due,  the 
gratuitous  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  not  liberal  pensions  to  those  who  have  suffered 
all  free-traders  are  liars,  but  the  system  in  patriotic  service  (perhaps  annually  ax- 
tends  to  harden  all  into  positive  falsifi-  ceeding  for  like  services  all  British  ap- 
cation.  Though  we  might  highly  ap-  propriations  for  the  last  century),  the 
preciate  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  higher  dignity  and  respect  accorded  to 
he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  women,  the  paternal  care  of  the  poor, 
be  won  unless  we  *'  frankly  adopt  and  as  well  as  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  and 
steadily  maintain  a  system  of  free-trade.''  deaf-mutes,  and  the  general  absence  of 
We  must,  however,  frankly  and  steadily  all  beggars. 

maintain  that  the  terms  are  too  exorbi-  We  appeal  finally  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
tant.  to  Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  author  of  The 
In  his  pathetic  exhortation  to  Americans  American  Commoniccalth,  whose  work  has 
on  the  selfishness  and  moral  aspects  of  the  already  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  Gibbon, 
question,  urging  protectionists  to  be  good  Motley,  and  De  Tocqueville.  Unlike  Mr. 
as  well  as  great,  Mr.  Gladstone  forgets  Gladstone — except  that  he  is  also  a  mem- 
he  and  his  countrymen  are  not  entirely  ber  of  the  British  Parliament — he  is  not 
without  sin,  and  may  not,  therefore,  cast  a  partisan,  and  has  devoted  years  to  the 
the  first  stone  across  the  Atlantic  even  study  of  the  United  States  and  its  people, 
to  hit  Americans.  But  others  have  not  visiting  every  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
forgotten  that  free -trade  was  begotten  sole  purpose  of  impartiality  and  historic 
by  greed  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  that  veracity.  That  Mr.  Bryce  is  competent 
it  was  the  British  war  power  which  forced,  authority  on  questions  of  the  morals  and 
and  continues  to  force,  the  opium  trade  selfishness  of  Americans,  none  will  dis- 
upon  China,  by  which  the  Indian  govern-  pute.  Setting  forth  American  character- 
ment  obtains  an  annual  income  of  nearly  istics,  he  says: 

$40,000,000;    that   the    religion   of   Great  ..rphey    are    a    moral    and    well-conducted 

Britain,  politically  established,  may  have  people.** 

something  too  much  of  perfunctory  sup-  "The    averaf^e    of    temperance,    chastity, 

port   through    the   union   of   Church   and  Irnll' M^rK*''*^"^.'^"*'™',  ^^'^'DiLJ"   'T^ 

^T  ,       .,    .^,.    ,           *      .             .,  what  higher  than  In  any  of  the  great  natlonfl 

State;  that  its  laws  of  primogeniture  were  of  Europe.** 

ordained  to  make  the  first-bom  rich  and  *'  Nowhere  are  so  many  philanthropic  and 

all    the    rest    of    the    family    poor;    and  reformatory   agencies    at   work.**      (Vol.  ||., 

that  the  soil   of  the  United  Kingdom  is  "^fT.^'ti'orls^fVwe  beneficence  no  conn- 

in   fewer   hands   than   that  of  any  other  try  has  surpassed,  perhaps  none  has  eqnmlled. 

country  in  Europe.  the  United  States.**     (I»age  579.) 

To  refute  the  charge  against  protection  ^^     j^          concludes  his  irreat  work  in 

of  a  tendency  to  selfishness  and  lack  of  xu     ^'1,    '.      ~"^'"'^^^.  '"^  f^^  "^^^  ™ 

...         .  -^     .                ^    ^.     .  ,  the  following  pregnant  words: 

morality,    American    protectionists    may.  ©  r    o 

with   more   pleasure   than   is   afforded   bv  "America  has  Btlll  a  loni?  vista  of  yean 

»i.»,m.:»»  ♦I,™*   t^^^  ♦-.«,!         ^                     1    '  stretching  before  her  In   which  she  will  en- 

Showing  that  free-traders  occupy  a  glass  j„y  conditions  more  auspicious  than  England 

house,  turn  the  light  on  all  their  past  can  count  upon.  And  that  America  marks 
history,  and  offer  the  evidence  of  the  *he  highest  level,  not  only  of  material  well- 
equality  of  their  laws  and  citizenship,  the  ^*?«/  ,So*^^  »!r*^*"fTf  .  *^^  *lfi^S?!?- 
.^  .:  *  Ai_  .  1.  .^  ,  ,  ,  *  .  which  the  race  has  yet  attained,  will  be  tbe 
uprooting  of  the  inherited  laws  of  primo-  judgment    of    those    who    look    not    at    tbe 

geniture,  the  universal  education  through  favored  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world  aeema 

common   schools,   the   liberal   and   sponta-  bitherto  to  have  framed  Its  Instltntiona,  but 

neous  support  of  Christian  churches,  the  *^  '^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'  '^"^  P«^P'*-" 

extinction    of    human    slavery    originally  Morrill,   Jjot  Mtrick,   financier;    bom 

planted   by  the  mother-country,   the   free  in  Belgrade,  Me.,  May  3,  1813;  admitted 

homesteads  to  the  landless,  the  disband-  to  the  bar  of  Maine  in  1839;  elected  to  the 

ment  of  our  vast  armies  at  the  close  of  State  legislature  in  1854;  president  of  the 
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Btate  Senate  in  1856;  elected 
governor  in  1867;  and  was  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  1860  un- 
til hia  appointmcDt  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  1870.  He 
died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  10, 
1883. 

Horrlll  Tariir,  so  called  from 
ita  author,  JcsTiN  S.  MoasiLL 
(g,  «.).    See  Tariff. 

Uonis,  CHARLEa,  naval  offi- 
cer; born  in  Woodstoek,  Conn., 
July  28,  1784;  entered  the  navy 
in  July,  1790,  and  helped  in  the 
deittruction  of  the  Philndelphia 
at  Tripoli.  In  the  encounter  be- 
tu'ccn  the  Constitution  and  Quer 
rurt,  he  naa  seierel}  noundcd 
In  1814  uhilc  he  eommanded  the 
frigate  John  4(liinis  he  took  her 
up  the  Penobscot  Kivcr  for  re 
puira  Viae  blockaded  there  and 
on  the  approaeb  of  the  British 
he  dcstrojcd  her  In  182o  he 
commanded  the  frigate  Brandy 
iriiif,  uluch  coniejed  Lafayette  back  to 
Luropc   after    hia   iiait   to   this   conntrv 


He  HiK 


istantly  employed  in  the  piilflic 


ehicf  of  tlic  bureau  of  ordimnce  and 
hydrography.  He  liad  the  super- 
vision of  the  Xaval  Academy  at 
Annapoliu  for  several  years.  His 
reinaiuH  lie  in  the  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Washington,  and  over 
them  is  a  neat  white  marble  monu- 

HoTria,  Clara,  aetrcas;  bom  in 
Cleveland,  0.,  in  1848;  joined  the 
ballet  corps  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  there  in  18G1,  and  soon  be- 
came leading  juvenile  lady.  She 
took  the  part  of  leading  lady  at 
Wood's  Tlieatre,  Cincinnati,  in 
1811);  joined  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue 
company  in  New  York  in  1970; 
and  afterwardK  achieved  great  suc- 
cess in  emotional  rOles,  especially 
as  Camille:  Alixe;  Miss  Mutton; 
Mercy  Merrick  in  The  New  Mag- 
•lilrn;  Cora  in  L'ArticIc  iT,  etc. 
Slic  has  contributed  to  the  8t. 
Xirholait;  North  A  mcrican  Rc- 
rirw;   Lndi'-g'  Home.  Journal,  etc. 

Uonis,  Uroror  Pope,  journal- 
ist and  poet;  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1802;  in  early  life 
made  New  York  his  residence,  and 
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contributed     veraee     to     the     newspaprva  1TD4  was  American  minister  to  France.   He 

when   he   wae   fifteen   fears   of   age.      Hu  Imd    seen    many    of    the    phanes    of    the 

edited  and  pubJished  the  fleu)  York  Mirror  French  Revolution,  and  with  a  tantaliEiug 

in     1823—12,     and     in     1843     was     aBHO-  cooInesB  had  pursued  Washington's  policy 

ciated   with   Nathaniel    P.   Willis   in   the  of   neutrality   towards    Frsuc^e   and    Kng- 

puhlication  of  the  New  Mirror,  and  after-  land.      This    course    olfendcd    the    ardent 

wards  (1844)  in  the  dsilj  Evening  Mirror.  Preneh    rppuhlicauB,    and    when    making 

In  1845  he  began  the  National  frcaa,  and  out  the  letters  recalling  Genet,   the   coni- 

in   1840   the   Home  Journal.     Mr.   Morris  mittee  of  public  safely,   in  whieh   Robca' 

achieved    great    popularity    as    a     song-  pierre   and   his   associates   were   predui 


nani,  solicited  the  rceall  of  Morris, 
reasons  of  policy  the  President  complied. 


writer.  His  lyrics  are  very 
of  the  best  known  being  Woodman,  spare 
that  tree.  In  1825  he  wrote  a  drama, 
Briercliff,  in  Ave  acts,  founded  upon  events 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  per- 
fornicd  forty  successive  nights,  and  paid 
the  author  83,600.  In  1842  he  wrote  an 
opera  entitled  The  Maid  of  Sajrong.  A 
brief  catalogue  of  Morris's  best  songs  may 
be  found  in  Allibone's  Diotionary  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  Authors.  William 
Uowitt,  after  speaking  of  the  beauty  and 
naturalness  of  Morris's  love-songs,  gives, 
in  the  following  words,  a,  generous  tuueh 
of  the  character  of  all  of  his  writings; 
"  He  has  never  attempted  to  robe  vice  in 
beauty;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
his  Isye  can  bring  to  the  cheek  of  purity 
no  blush  but  that  of  pleasure."  He  is 
properly  called  "  the  BOng-writ«r  of  Amer- 
ica." He  died  in  New  York  City,  July  but  accompanied  the  tetter  of  recall  with 
S,   I8Q4.  a  private  one,  expressing  his  Rutisfaction 

Uorris,  Gouverneur,  lawyer;  born  in  with  Morris's  diplomatic  conduct.  Thin 
Morriaania,  N.  Y.,  .Ian.  31,  1752;  jfrad-  letter,  sent  by  a  British  vessel,  fell  into 
uated  at  King's  College  (now  Columbia  the  hands  of  the  French  government,  and 
University)  in  ITfiS;  admitted  to  the  bar  greatly  increased  the  suspicion  with  which 
in  1T71,  and  soon  acquired  great  repu-  the  American  administration  was  ref>ard- 
tation  as  a  lawyer.  One  of  the  committee  ed.  To  allay  that  suspicion.  Washington 
that  drafted  the  constitution  of  the  State  sent  Monroe,  an  avowed  friend  of  the 
of  New  York,  a  member  of  Congress  from  French  Revolutionists,  as  Morris's  sue- 
17TT  to  1780,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  cessor.  Mr.  Morris  Hfterwards  travelled 
of  committeemen  in  that  body,  he  gained  In  Kurope,  and  in  17!IR  returned  to  the 
much  political  influence.  In  1779  he  pub-  United  States.  In  1800  he  was  chosen 
lished  a  pamphlet  containing  ObHercalions  United  States  Senator.  He  was  one  of 
on  the  American  Revolution.  In  1781  he  the  early  advocates  of  the  construction 
was  the  assistant  of  Robert  Morris,  the  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  chairman  of  the 
superintendent  of  finance.  After  living  canal  commission  from  1810  until  his 
in  Philadelphia  six  years,  he  purchased  death  in  Morrisania,  N.  V.,  Nov.  6.  1816. 
(1786)  the  estate  of  Morrisania  from  his  Uorris,  Lewis,  statesman;  born  in 
brother,  and  made  it  his  residence  after-  New  York  City,  in  1071;  son  of  Richard 
wards.  Prominent  in  the  convention  that  Morris,  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army, 
framed  the  national  Constitution,  he  put  who,  after  settling  in  New  York,  purchasf^ 
that  instrument  into  the  literary  shape  (Ifi.'iO)  the  tract  on  which  Morrisania  was 
ID  which  it  was  adopted.  In  1791  he  subsequently  built.  Lewis  was  judge  of 
was  sent  to  London  as  private  a(>ent  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  United  Statea,  and  from  17SZ  to  a  member  of  the  council;  for  Mveral  yeara 
2»Z 
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was  chief-justice  ot  Hew  York  and  New  Morris  espouBed  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
Jersey,  and  governoT  of  New  Jersey  from  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Coo- 
1738  to  174«.  He  died  in  Kingsbury,  N.  J.,  gress  in  1776.  On  July  2,  1776,  he  voted 
May  21,  174G.  Uie  son,  Robebt  Uunteb  against  the  resolution  for  independence, 
(born  about  1700;  died  Jan.  27,  1704),  and  on  the  4th  he  refused  to  vote  on  the 
was  chief-justice  of  New  Jersey  for  twenty  Declaration  because  he  considered  the 
years,  and  for  twenty-six  years  one  of  the  movement  premature.  When  it  was  adopt- 
council.  ed,  he  signed  it. 

Horrls,  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declara-  Hard  money  was  lacking  to  pay  the 
tion  of  Independence;  bom  in  Morrisania,  bounties  offered  by  the  Congress  when 
N.  Y.,  in  1720;  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  Washington  attempted  to  recruit  his  army 
lege  in  1746,  and  was  in  Congress  in  (December,  I77S).  It  was  an  urgent  ne- 
1775,  serving  on  some  of  the  most  im-  cessity  at  a  critical  moment.  Tfie  Con- 
portant  committees.  To  him  was  assigned  gress  had  just  ordered  the  issue  of  $5,000,- 
the  delicate  task  of  detaching  the  Western  000  in  paper  money,  but  the  credit  of  that 
Indians  from  the  British  interest,  and  body  was  already  so  low  that  many  good 
early  in  1776  lie  resumed  his  seat  in  Con-  republicans  refused  to  take  that  currency, 
gress.  His  Qne  estate  near  New  York  Washington  applied  to  Morris,  whose 
was  laid  waste  by  the  British.  In  1777  he  credit  stood  high  as  well  as  his  skill 
left  CongresB,  was  in  the  State  Icgislat-  as  a  financier,  for  a  lur/:^  sum  in  hard 
ure,  and  became  major-general  of  the  mili-  money.  Morris  doubted  his  ability  to 
tia.  Three  of  hia  sons  were  soldiers  in  the  raise  it.  In  a  desponding  mood  he  left 
Continental  army.  He  died  in  Morrisania,  his  counting-room  at  a  late  hour,  musiDR, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,   17BS.  as  he  walked,  on  the  subject  of  the  requisi- 

Uorris,  RoDEBT,  financier,  and  a  signer  tion.  He  met  a  wealthy  memt>er  of  the 
of  the  I>cclaration  of  Independence;  bom  Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  he  made 
in  England,  Jan.  20,  1734;  came  to  Ameri-  known  his  wants.  "Robert,  what  secu- 
ca  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years;  entered  rity  canst  thou  give?"  asked  the  Friend. 
the  mercantile  house  of  Charles  Willing,  "  My  note  and  my  honor,"  Morris  re- 
plied. "Thou  shalt  have  itt"  was  the 
response  of  the  Quaker;  and  the  next 
day  Morris  wrote  to  Washington,  "  I  was 
up  early  this  morning  to  despatch  a  sup- 
ply of  $.10,000  to  your  excellency." 

He  served  in  Congress  at  different  times 
during  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
largely  engaged  in  managing  the  financial 
afTairs  of  the  country,  making  use  of 
his  personal  credit  to  support  the  public 
credit.  With  other  citizens  he  establish- 
ed a  bank  in  Philodelphia  in  1780,  by 
which  means  the  army  was  largely  sus- 
tained. In  1781  he  supplied  almost  every- 
thing to  carry  on  the  campaign  against 
Cornwallis.  When  Washington  received 
a  letter  from  Count  de  Grasse  saying 
that  he  could  not  yet  leave  the  West  In- 
dies, Morris  was  at  headquarters  at  Dobb's 
Ferry  with  Richard  Peters,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  war.  The  commander-in- 
chief  was  sorely  disappointed,  for  he  saw 
little  chance  of  success  against  the  Brit- 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1754  entered  into  ish  nt  New  York  without  the  aid  of  a 
partnership  with  his  son.  At  the  begin-  French  fleet.  He  instantly  conceived  the 
ning  of  the  Revolution  it  whs  the  largest  campaign  against  (Cornwallis.  Turning 
commercial  house  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  to  Peters,  he  said,  "What  can  you  do 
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for    me?*'      "With    money,    everything;  Morris   (holding  the  rank  of  major)    re- 

without   it,   nothing,"   replied   the    secre-  tired   from  the  army  in   1764,  and   took 

tary,  at  the  same  time  turning  an  anx-  a   seat   in   the  executive  council   of   New 

ious   look   towards   Morris,   who   comprc-  York  late  in  that  year.    Adhering  to  the 

hended   the   expression.     *'  Let   me   know  British  crown,  when  the  Revolution  came 

the  sum  you  want,''  said  the  sui>erintcnd-  his  property  and  that  of  his  wife  were  con- 

ent  of  finance.     Washington  soon  handed  fiscated.  and  at  the  i>eace  he  retired,  with 

him  estimates.     Morris  borrowed  $20,000  his   family,   to   Kngland,   where   he   died, 

from   the   French   commander,    promising  Sept.  13,  1794. 

to  repay  it  in  October.     The  arrival   of  Morris,  Staats  Loxg,  military  officer; 

Colonel  Laurens  (Aug.  25)  at  Boston  with  born  at  Morrisania,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1728; 

a  part  of  the  subsidy  of  over  $1,000,000  brother  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  signer.     In 

from  France  for  which  he  had  negotiated  175G  he  was  a  captain  in  the  British  army, 

enabled  Morris  to  keep  his  engagement,  and  in   17G1   was  lieutenant-colonel   of   a 

Appointed  sui)erintendent  of  finance  regiment  of  Highlanders.  He  was  a  brig- 
and Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  adier-goneral  as  early  as  17G3,  and  in  1796 
Confederation  in  1781,  he  served  until  had  reached  the  rank  of  general.  The 
1784,  when  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  coun-  next  year  he  was  made  governor  of  Que- 
try  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  bee.  Ilis  first  wife  was  the  Duchess  of 
commissioners.  As  superintendent  of  Gordon.  He  died  in  1800. 
finance  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  funding  Morris,  Thomas,  jurist;  bom  in  Au- 
the  public  debt  of  the  IJnited  States  in  gusta  county,  Va.,  Jan.  3,  1776;  removed 
1782,  and  to  provide  for  the  regular  pay-  to  Ohio  in  1705;  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
nient  of  the  interest  on  it.  For  these  Ohio  in  1804;  was  a  memlx^r  of  the  legis- 
purposes  he  proposed  a  very  moderate  lature  in  1800-30;  elected  judge  of  the 
land-tax,  a  poll-tax,  and  an  excise  on  dis-  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1830;  and 
tilled  liquors.  He  also  proposed  to  add  l-nited  States  Senator  in  1832.  In  1844 
to  the  sum  thus  raised  5  per  cent,  of  the  I^iberal  party  nominated  him  for  Vice- 
the  duties  on  imports,  if  the  States  would  President  on  the  ticket  with  James  G. 
consent  to  it,  and  to  reserve  the  back  Birney.  He  died  in  Bethel,  0.,  Dec.  7, 
public   lands   as   security   for   new   loans  1844. 

in  Europe.     This  plan,  if  carried  out,  it  Morris,    William    IIopkixs,    military 

was  thought,  would  establish  the   public  oflicer;  l)orn  in  Xew  York  City,  April  22, 

credit.     But  the  jealous  States  would  not  1825;    graduated    at    the    United    States 

give  their  consent.     He  assisted  in  fram-  Military  Academy  in  1851 ;  commissioned 

ing   the   national    Constitution,   and    was  brigadier-general   of   volunteers   in    18G2; 

chosen    the    first    United    States    Senator  and  brevet  ted  major-general  in  18G5.     He 

for  Pennsylvania   under   it.     Washington  designed  a  repeating  carbine  in  1869.     His 

offered  him  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treas-  publications  include  A  System  of  Infantry 

ury,  but  he  declined  it.     In   1784  he.  in  Tactics;  and  Tactics  for  Infantry,  armed 

partnership  with  Gouverneur  Morris,  sent  inth    Brcech-Joading   or   Magazine   Rifles. 

to  Canton,  China,  the  first  American  ship  He  died   in   North   Long   Branch,   X.   J., 

ever   seen    in    that    port.     Entering    into  Aug.  26,  1900. 

land  speculations  in  his  old  age.  he  lost  Morris,     Wiijjam    Walto:^,    military 

his  fortune,  and  was  in  prison  for  debt  oflTicer;   bom  in  Ballston  Springs,  N.  Y., 

for  some  time.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  31,  1801 ;  graduated  at  West  Point 

Pa..  May  8,  1800.  in    1820,    and    served    against    the    Ind- 

MorriSy  Rooer,  military  officer:  born  in  ians  under  Colonel  I.,eavenworth  in  1823; 

England,  Jan.  28,  1717:  entered  the  royal  gained    promotion    to   major   for   services 

army   as   captain    in    1745:    accompanied  in   the  Seminole  War,  and  to  colonel   in 

Braddock  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  1801.     Ho  served  under  Taylor  in  the  war 

1755;  served  under  T»udoun  in  1757.  and  against  Mexico,  and  was  military  governor 

in  1758  married  Mary  Phillipse.  heiress  to  of  l>oth  Tampico  and  Puebla.     When  the 

the   Phillipse   Manor,   N.   Y.     He   served  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  in  command 

with    distinction   under   Wolfe,    and   was  at    Fort   McHenry.   where   he   defied    the 

with  him  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759.  threatening    Confederates,    and    promptly 
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turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  menacingly 
on  the  city  during  the  riots  in  Baltimore, 
^pril  19,  1801.  He  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general in  June,  1802,  and  major-gen- 
eral in  December,  1665.  He  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Dec.  11,  1805.  See  BALTiuoSEi 
McHbnbv,  Four. 

Korrlaon,  Williau  Ralls,  statesmnn ; 
hiirn  in  Monroe  county.  III.,  Sept.  14,  182.5; 
private  in  Mexicaii  War;  member  of  the 
State  legislature.  1857 -■*>!)  (speaker, 
1650)  ;  colonel  of  the  40th  Illinois  U.  S.  V., 
1861-63:  member  of  Congrcns.  1860-65 
and  1873-87;  author  of  the  bill  known  ai 
the  hori;iontal,  or  Morri»on.  tariff  bill; 
inter-State  commerce  commiBsioner,  1887- 
9T. 

Uonistown,  Encaufhent  at.  After  the 
battle  at  Princeton,  June  3,  1777,  Wash- 
ington led  his  wearied  troops  to  MorriB- 
towu,  N.   J.,   and   placed  them   in   wiuttr 


ranks  of  hie  army  were  rapidly  tilled  by 
volunteerBj  and  when  the  campaign  open- 
ed in  June,  his  force,  which  numbered 
about  8,000  when  he  left  headquarters  at 
Morristown  in  May,  had  swelled  to  14,- 
000.  He  had  maintained  through  the 
winter  and  spring  a  line  of  cantonments 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  UudBon 
Highlands.  Washington  and  his  army 
again  encamped  at  Morristown  in  the  win- 
ter of  1779-80,  In  1777  his  headquarters 
were  at  Freeman's  Tavern;  in  1780  he  oc- 
cupied as  such  the  fine  mansion  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  village  belonging  to  the 
widow  Ford.  The  building  was  purchased 
several  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  pre* 
serving  it,  by  a  patriotic  association, 
which  has  gathered  within  it  a  large  and 
interesting     collection     of     Revolutionary 

Horse,   UuwABD  SrLVEsTEii,  educator; 


encampment.     There    he    issued    a    proc-  born   in   Portland,  Me.,  June    18,    1838; 

lamation   requiring  the   inhabitants   who  studied  under   Professor   AgassiK  at  the 

had  taken   British   protection  to  abandon  Lawrence   Scientific    School    of   Harvard; 

their  allegiance  to  the  King  or  go  witliin  was    Professor   of   Comparative   Anatomy 

the   British    lines.      Hundreds   joined   his  and  Zoology  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1871- 

Htandard  in  consequence.     From  that  en-  74 ;  and  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Im- 

cnmpment  he  sent  out  armed  parties,  who  perial    University    at    Tokio.    Japan,    in 

confined  the  British  in  New  Jersey  to  three  1877-80.     He  is  an  authority  on  Japanese 

points  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  State,  and  ceramics,  and  a  member  of  the  National 

the  commonwealth  was  pretty  thoroughly  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Asso- 

purged  of  Toryism  before  the  spring.    The  ciation  lor  the  AdvaDCement  of  Science, 
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Academy     of     Arts     and  1310,  nod  went  to  England  with  Washing- 
Sciences,      and     otlior     scientific     organ-  ton    AUston    in    ISll,    where    he    studied 
1  the  author  of  Japanenc  jwinling  under  Benjamin  West.     In   1813 
Barroundings ;    Firm  he  received  tiip  gold  medal  of  the  Adelphi 


Horn. 


He 

nil     Thi:i 


Soeiety  of  Arts  for  an  orij 


Book  of  Zoology,  and  numerous  papers  o 

loology,  ethnology,  and  archieology. 

Horse,  JEDmiAit.  theologian  and  geog- 
rapher ;    born   in   Woodstock,   Conn.,  Aug. 

23,    ITOl;    graduated   at   Yale   College   in 

I7H^     and    was    installed    pastor    of    the 

Firat  tmgrcgational   thurih   at  Charles 

town   Manx    in  liS9      In  the  tnenty  third 

jear  of  hiH  age  lie  prepared  a  small  g(o^ 

rapliy    uhicli  nus  the  first  e\er  published 

in  America      This  was  folloued  by  lar).er 

geo{,rapliieH  and  gazetteers  of  the  L  niled 

States    with  the  help  of   lercniy  Belknap 

the     hialonan      Thomas     llutdiins      tl  c 

geographer      and     tbenezer    Hazen      Fur 

thirty  jears  Mr    Morse   was   without   an    . 

important    eompclitor     in    this    field    of 

literature    and  translations  of  his  works 

were  made  into  the   French  and  German 

langui^es      l)r     Morse    was    a    life-long 

polemical  theolot,ian   and  combated  Lnila 

nanism  in  Nen  England  most  sturdily     In     I 

ISOo  he  established  the  Panoplisl  and  was    ' 

prominent      in      founding     the     Ando\eT 

Theological  beminarv     His  perbistent  op 

position  to  liberalism  in  religion  brought 

upon    him    much    persecution     uhich    af 

fecled   his   naturall>    delicate  health    and 

he  resigned  his   pastoral  charge   in   1820 

In  1822  he  wai  commissioned  bj   the  go\ 

ernmcnt  to  \isit  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  samusl  ulev  brfcsi  iohsi. 

iorlhttestern     frontiers        He     published 

(1804)    A    Compendious   Hittory   of   Xeio   a   Dying   Hercules,    his    first    attempt   in 

England;   and   in   1824   a   History  of   Ike    stulpture.    On  his  return  home  in  1815  he 

Aniencnn  Revolution.     He  also  published    practised  painting,  chiefly  in  portraiture. 

twenty-five   special   sermons.     He  died   in    in  Boston,  Charleston  IS.  (.'.).  and  in  Xe«f 

New  Haven,  June  9.  1820.  York,  where,  in  18-24-25,  he  laid  the  foun- 

HorsB,  Joiix  ToRBET,  author;   bom   in    diition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  0,  1840;  graduated  at    oigani?ed   In    1820.  of  which   he   was   the 

Howard  College  in  18(10;   lecturer  on  his-    first  president,  and  in  which  place  lie  con- 

tory   there   in   1870-70.     His  publications    tinned   for  si.Nteen  years.     While   he   was 

include   Treatise  on  the  l,aw  Relating   to    abroad  the  second  time  (1829-32).  he  was 

Itnnha  and  Hanking;  Law  of  Arbitration    eWled  Professor  of  the  Literature  of  thp 

aii'J  Airard;  Famous  Triah;  Life  of  Alrx-    Aria  of   Design   in   the  University  of   tha 

andrr  Hamilton  ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Oli-    City  of  New  York. 

rrr   Wrndell   Holmes;   Abraham   Lincoln;        Previous  to  his  leaving  liome  he  had  be- 

Jnhn   Quiney   Adams;   Thomas  Jefferson;    come  familiar  with  the  subject  of  electro- 

John  Adams;  Benjamin  Frantlin.  etc.  niagnotism     by    intimate    personal    inter- 

Horse,  Sami-el  Finley  Breeke,  artist    course  with   Prof.  James   Kreeman   Dana. 

and  inventor;  l>orn  in  Charlestonti.  Mass.,    On   his    return    passage    from    Kurope    in 

.\|'ril     27.     l"iH:    was    son    of    .ledidiah    1832   in   the   ship   .STuifi/,   in   conversation 

Morse;     graduated    at    Yale    College    in    with  others  concerning  recent  electric  and 
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magnetic  experiments  in  France,  Professor  he  received  most  substantial  testimonials 

Alorse  conceived   tlie  idea   of  an   electro-  of  the  profound  respect  which  his  great 

magnetic  and  chemical  recording  telegraph  discovery  and  invention  had  won  for  him. 

as  it  now  exists.     Before  the  close  of  that  In  184G  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the 

year,  a  part  of  the  apparatus  was  con-  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1848  the  Sultan 

structed  in  New  York.     In  1835  he  had  a  of  Turkey  gave  him  the  decoration  of  the 

mile  of   telegraph   wire,   producing  satis-  Nishan  Iftikar.    Gold  medals  for  scientific 

factory  results,  in  a.  room  at  the  univer-  merit   were   given   him   by   the   King   of 

sity.  and  in  September,  1837,  he  exhibited  Prussia,  the  King  of  WUrtemberg,  and  the 

it    to   some   friends.     The   same  year   he  Emperor  of  Austria.     In  1856  he  received 

entered  into  a  c*jntract  with  A.  H.  Vail  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  cross 

(</.  v.),  who  supplied  money  for  experi-  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     In 

ments,  and  made  many  improvements  in  1857  the  King  of  Denmark  gave  him  the 

the  apparatus.     Morse  filed   a  caveat  at  cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  first 

the    Patent    Office    in    Washington,    and  class  of  the  Danebrog.    In  1858  the  Queen 

asked  Congress  to  give  him  pecuniary  aid  of    Spain    presented    him    the    cross    of 

to  build  an  experimental  line  from  that  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isa- 

city    to    Baltimore.      A    favorable    report  bella  the  Catholic;  the  King  of  Italy  gave 

was   made  by   the   House  committee,  but  him  the  cross  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus, 

nothing   else    was   done   at   that    session,  and  from  the  King  of  Portugal  he  received 

With  scanty  pecuniary  means,  he  stnig-  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and 

gled  on  four  years  longer ;  and  on  the  last  the  Sword.     A  banquet  was  given  him  in 

evening    of    the    session    of    1842-43    liis  Ix)ndon   (1850)   by  British  telegraph  com- 

hopes  were  extinguished,  for  180  bills  be-  panics,    and    in     Paris     (1858)     by    the 

fore   his   were   to   l>e   acted    upon    in   the  American     colony,     representing     nearly 

courfte  of  a  few  hours.    The  next  morning  every  State  in  the  Union.     In  the  latter 

he   was   chtjered    with    the   announcement  part    of    that    year,    after    a    telegraphic 

by  a  young  daughter  of  the  commissioner  cable   had   been   laid   under   the   Atlantic 

of  patents   (Ellsworth)    that  at  near  the  Ocean   (see  Atlantic  Telegraph),  repre- 

midnight  hour  Congress  had  made  an  ap-  sentatives    of     France,    Russia,     Sweden, 

propriation    of   $30,000.      The    first   news  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tus- 

message  over  the  wires  was  sent  on  May  cany,  the  Papal  States,  and  Turkey  met 

1,   1844,   from  Annapolis  to   Washington,  in  Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 

announcing  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  of  the   French,   and   voted   to   him   about 

by  the  Whig  convention  at  Baltimore.  $80,000  in  gold  as  a  personal  reward  for 

When  the  line  was  completed  between  his  lalwrs.  In  1808  (Dec.  29)  the  citizens 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  Professor  of  New  York  gave  him  a  public  dinner, 
Morse,  at  Washington,  sent  to  his  assist-  and  in  1871  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was 
ant,  Henry  T.  Rogers,  in  Baltimore,  the  erected  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
first  message,  "  What  hath  God  wrought!"  voluntary  contributions  of  telegraph  em- 
suggested  by  the  fair  young  friend  of  the  ploy6s.  'william  Cullen  Bryant  unveiled 
invrntor.  At  that  time  the  Democratic  the  statue  in  June,  1871,  and  that  evening. 
National  Convention  was  in  session  at  at  a  public  reception  of  the  inventor  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  first  public  message  the  Academy  of  Music,  Professor  Morse, 
Hashed  over  the  completed  line  was  the  with  one  of  the  instruments  first  employed 
announcement  of  the  nomination  of  James  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  line, 
K.  Polk  for  President.  So  was  given  the  gent  a  message  of  greeting  to  all  the  cities 
assurance  that  the  great  experiment  had  of  the  continent,  and  to  several  in  the  East- 
resulted  in  a  perfect  demonstration  not  em  Hemisphere.  The  last  public  act  per- 
only  of  the  marvellous  ability,  but  of  the  formed  by  Professor  Morse  was  the  un- 
inimcnse  value,  of  the  discovery  and  in-  veiling  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Franklin  in 
vention.  With  that  perception  came  viola-  Printing  House  Square,  New  York,  Jan. 
tions  of  the  inv«'ntor's  rights,  and  for  a  17,  1872.  Professor  Morse  made  the  ac- 
long  scries  of  years  most  vexatious  and  quaintance  of  Daguerre  in  Paris  in  1839, 
expensive  litigation.  and  from  drawings  furnished  him  by  the 

But  ^lorse  triumphed  everywhere,  and  latter  he  constructed  the  first  daguerro- 
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type  apparatus  and  took  the  first  "sun-  and    studied    law;    became    instructor    in 

pictures "  ever  made  in  America.     Some  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Protestant 

of  the  first  plates  are  now  in  the  posses-  Kpiseopal      Academy      of      Philadelphia; 

sion  of  Vassar  College.     He  died  in  New  chosen  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklin 

York  City,  April  2,  1872.  Institute  in   18(34;   was  a  founder  of  the 

Morse,  Sidney  Edwards,  journalist;  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  its  first 
born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1794;  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Professor  of  Phys- 
brother  of  Samuel  F.  B. ;  graduated  at  ics  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Yale  College  in  1811,  and  in  the  next  Pennsylvania  in  18G7-<)8,  and  of  Chemis- 
two  years  he  wrote  a  series  of  newspaper  try  alone  in  1809-70;  and  was  chosen  pres- 
articles  against  the  multiplication  of  new  ident  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
States  in  the  South.  He  studied  law  in  in  Ilobuken,  X.  J.,  in  1870.  In  1808  he 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in  1815  established  oiganized  and  conducted  the  expedition  to 
the  Boston  Recorder,  the  first  religious  observe  and  photograph  the  total  solar 
newspaper  issued  in  America.  He  pre-  eclipse  in  Iowa;  in  1873  was  elected  a 
pared  a  geography  for  schools;  and  in  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
1823,  in  connection  with  his  younger  euce;  in  1878-8G  was  a  member  of  the 
brother  (Richard  Cary),  he  founded  the  United  States  liglit-liouse  lx>ard,  succeed- 
New  York  Observer,  the  oldest  weekly  ing  Prof.  Josepli  Henry.  Dr.  Morton  is 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  In  1834  he  widely  known  as  an  expert  in  questions  re- 
invented a  process  for  making  maps  and  la  ting  to  chemistry,  electricity,  and  other 
outline  pictures  to  be  printed  topo-  branches  of  pliysics.  He  edited  the  Jour- 
graphically,  which  he  named  cerography.  nnl  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1867-70, 
It  was  first  used  in  making  a  geography  and,  besides  many  researches  in  chemistry 
for  schools,  of  which  more  than  100,000  and  physics,  has  published  a  translation 
copies  were  printed  and  disposed  of  the  of  the  trilingual  hieroglyphic  inscription 
first  year.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  with  Prof.  A.  R. 
devoted  to  the  inventing  and  perfecting  of  Leeds,  The  StudcnVs  Praetical  Chemistry, 
a  bathometer  for  rapid  exploration?  of  the  He  gave  $07,000  towards  the  endowment 
depths  of  the  sea.  He  died  in  New  York  of  Stevens  Institute,  and  in  1900  a  power- 
City,  Dec.  24,  1871.  house     for     the     new     Carnegie     Labora- 

Mortar,   a   short  cannon   with   a   large  tory.     He  died  in  New  York  City,  May  9, 

bore    and    short    chamber    for    throwing  1902. 

bombs;  said  to  have  been  used  at  Naples  Morton,  James  St.  Clair,  military  offi- 
in  1435,  and  first  made  in  England  in  cer;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  24, 
1543.  On  Oct.  19,  1857,  a  colossal  mortar,  1829;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1851: 
constructed  by  Robert  Mallet,  was  tried  at  and  was  employed  by  Congress  to  ex- 
Woolwich,  England;  with  a  charge  of  70  plore  a  railroad  route  across  the  Isthmus, 
pounds  it  threw  a  shell  weighing  2.550  in  Central  America,  through  the  Chiriqui 
pounds  ll^  miles  horizontally,  and  about  country  in  1800.  He  superintended  the 
%  of  a  mile  in  height.  fortifying  of  the  Tortugas  in  March,  1801, 

Morton,    or    Mourt,    George,    author;  and  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Army 

born  in  York,  England,  in   1585;   became  of    the    Ohio    in    May,    1802.       Rosecrans 

a  Puritan  in  1600;  settled  in  Leyden,  Hoi-  placed    him    in    command   of   the   pioneer 

land,  and  acted  as  agent  for  the  Puritans  brigade  late  in  that  year,  and  he  rendered 

in    Ix>ndon    till    1020.     He    then    went    to  efficient    service    in    the    battle    of    Stone 

New    England,    taking    reinforcements    to  River.     He  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga ; 

the   Pilgrims   in   Plymouth.     He  was   the  was  chief  en*:ineer  of  the  9th  Army  Corps 

author  of  MourVs  Relation  of  the  Bajin-  in  the  Rielimond  campaign  in   1864;   and 

ning  and  Proceeding  of  the  English  Plan-  was  killed  while  leading  an  attack  on  Pe- 

tation  settled  at  Plymouth  in  \ew  Eng-  tersburg.  June  17,  1S(>4.     (Jeneral  Morton 

land.    He  died  about  1028.  was  author  of  a  Manual  on  Fortifications 

Morton,  Henry,  physicist;  born  in  New  and  other  engineering  works. 
York  City,   Dec.    11,    1837:   graduated   at        Morton,  John,  a  signer  of  the  Decla^ra- 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in   1857;  tion  of  Independence;  born  in  Ridley,  Pa., 

took  a  post-graduate  course  in  chemistry,  in  1724;  was  of  Swedish  descent.    A  well* 
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from  President  Garfield  the  appointment 
of  iiiiniRter  to  France,  where  he  remained 
until  ISSfl,  exerting  his  influence,  among 
other  duties,  to  secure  the  entrance  into 
France  of  Americiin  porli  products.  The 
nnnii  nation  of  Ben  jam  in  Harrison  for 
I'vcsident  in  188S  called  for  the  selection 
of  a  New-Yorker  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket  Mr.  Morton  received  tlie 
nominntion,  was  elected,  and  served  from 
1889  to  181>3.  He  was  governor  of  New 
York  in  18115-07. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  historian,  born  in 
Lejden,  Holland,  in  1613;  cnme  to  Amer- 
ica in  1(123.  and  was  secretary  of  the  Plym- 
outh colony  from  1G4T  until  his  death, 
June  29,  lliS.i.  His  Xew  England  Ucmo- 
lial  was  prepared  chiefly  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  uncle,  Gov.  Williau  Bsad- 
roRD  iq.  v.).  It  relates  chictly  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Plymouth  colony.  In  1880  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  church  at  Plymouth. 
Uorton,  Oi.iVKR  I'brky,  war  governor; 
Liri  P.IMOS8  iiuiiTOir.  jjy^„  j„  Saulsbury,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  Aug. 

4.  18-23:  was  eilucnted  at  the  Miami  Uni- 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  versify,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847. 
(g.  V.)  in  I7<S5,  and  became  a  judge  of  the  In  1852  he  was  apjminted  judge  o(  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  province.  3>[r.  Mor-  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Indiana,  and  was 
ton  was  a  member  of  the  ContinentJLl  Con-  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1800.  lie 
grcsB  from  1774  to  1770,  and  voted  for  the  became  governor  in  1801,  and  in  that  office, 
Declaration  of  Indei>endenee.     He  nsaistcd    during   the   witole   Civil   War,   performed 


1  the  first  formation  of  the  .Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  died  iu  Ajiril.  177T. 

Morton,  Julius  Stkhi.inci,  njii'"'""-"" 
list :  born  in  Adams.  N.  Y..  .April  22, 
18.12;  graduated  at  I'mon  College  in  1854; 
removed  to  Nebraska  City;  was  the  origi- 
nator of  Ardor  Dat  (q.  t>.)  ;  acting  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  in  IHoS;  anil  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  18113. 
Up  died  at  Lake  Forest,  III..  April  27, 
1002. 

Morton.  Lcit  pABfloxa.  banker:  bom  in 
Shnreham.  Vt„  Jfay  1«,  1824.  and  settled 
In  New  York  City  in  lfi.l4.  He  founded  the 
banking-house  of  Morton,  KlitiK  &  Co..  in 
New  York  City,  and  that  of  Morton.  Rose 
&  Co..  in  l^ndon.  in  1803.  Hrnis  that  were 
active  in  the  syndicates  that  negotiated 
United  Stales  bonds,  and  in  the  payment 
of  the  Geneva  award  of  *13,5CM).000,  and 
the  Halifax  llshery  award  of  95,500.000. 
Besides  attaining  wealth  as  a  banker,  he 
took  interest  in  politics,  and  whs  Bcpub- 
tiean  Congressman  from  New  York  in 
1879-81.     In  the  latter  year  he  accepted 


■I  of  inestimable  value.  He  issued 
bis  first  war  message,  April  25,  1801.  and 
from  that  time  he  labored  incessantly  for 
the  salvation  of  the  republic.  In  1807 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He 
was   appointed    minister    to    England    in 


UORTON'— HOSES 

Beptember,  18T0,  but  declined  the  office.  York,  and  Philadelphia  assigned  to  Dr. 
He  died  in  Indianapolii,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  Morton  the  credit  of  the  great  discover; 
1877.  — "  Ihe  most   important   benefaction   ever 

Korton,  Paul,  eieputive  officer;  born  made  by  man  to  the  human  race" — and 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  22,  1867 ;  son  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  eX'Secrelary  of  Agrieult- 
ure;  entered  the  employ  of  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad  Company  in  1873  ai  a  clerk. 
remaining  with  that  company  till  ISDO, 
when  he  enga;^  in  the  eoal  and  iron 
busineBB;  became  third  Tice-president  of 
the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Company  in  ISflfl, 
and  second  vice-president  in  18)16.  In 
August,  1004,  be  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Korton,  S.^muel  Georob,  physician ; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa„  Jan.  2B,  I7!)9. 
As  early  as  1834  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  to  study  ethnology.  In  1340  lie 
was  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Beiences  at  Philadelphia.  His  Crania 
Americano,  and  Crania  Egsptica  are 
standard  workn  on  ethnology.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  15,  1861. 

Horton,  TiioMAa.    See  Saleu. 

Uorton,  WU.LIAU  Thomas  Greei*, 
dentist;  bom  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  Aug.  9, 
leil).  After  studying  dentiutry  in  Balti- 
more in  1840,  be  settled  in  Boston  in 
1842,   where,  while  attending  lectures  at 

a  medical  college,  he  conceived  the  idea  Public  Gardens,  Itoalon,  to  perpetuati 
that  sulphuric  ether  might  be  uaed  to  alle-  discovery, 
viote  poin.  Assured  of  its  safely  by  e\-  Koeby,  John  SiNai,ETON,  lawyer;  born 
perimenta  on  himself,  he  first  adminis-  in  Powhatan  county,  Va.,  Dec.  (t,  1S33; 
tered  it  auecessfully  in  his  dental  practice  gruihiatcd  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Sept.  30,  1846,  extracting  a  firmly  rooted  in  18ri2.  and  admitted  to  the  bar  iu 
tooth  without  pain.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  1855,  He  practised  at  Bristol,  Va.,  in 
John  0.  Warren,  ether  was  administered  IS.'ia-OI.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the 
to  a  man  in  the  Masaachusetls  General  Confederate  army  as  a  private,  but  a  little 
Hospital,  from  whose  groin  a  vascular  later  became  adjutant  of  the  1st  Virginia 
tumor  was  reinoveil  while  the  patient  was  Cavalry.  He  was  colonel  in  1862-U.'i  of 
unconscious.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  Mosby's  Parlinan  Rangers,  an  independent 
for  his  discovery  in  November,  1R48.  cavalry  command,  which  caused  the  Union 
under  the  name  of  "  fjctbeon,"  olTcring,  army  much  trouble  by  destroying  supplj- 
hmvever.  free  rights  to  all  eliaritable  in-  trains,  entling  communications,  capturing 
stilutions:  but  the  government  appropri-  outposts,  etc.  After  the  war  ho  resumed 
oted  bis  discovery  to  its  use  without  com-  the  practice  of  law  in  Virginia.  In  1878- 
pensation.  Other  claimants  arose,  notably  85  he  was  United  States  consul  at  Hon^- 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  and  Horace  Wells,  Kong,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  settled  in 
and  he  Buffered  great  persecution  in  pri'  San  Fraiicis<'o.  He  is  oulhor  of  War 
vote  and   before   Congress.     His   business    lltmini«rtii<ve. 

was  ruined,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  Koses,  Bekxard,  author;  bom  in  Bnr- 
of  ineffectual  struggle  to  procure  from  linglon.  Conn..  Aug.  '17.  1846:  gratlnoted 
Congress  remuneration  for  bis  discovery  nt  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870:  be- 
lie and  his  family  were  left  in  poverty,  came  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Honorable  medical  men  of  Doston,  New  Iveonomy  in  the  University  of  Califomui 
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said  »n  by  signing  an  appeal  for  a  na- 
tional testimonial  to  hini.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  July  15.  1868.  and  the 
year  a  monument  was  erected  ii 


HOSQUIIO   COAST— UOTLEY 

in  1870,  nipmber  of  the  Philippine  Commis-  Kother  of  Presidents,  a  name  popular- 
sion  in  IflOO.  He  is  the  author  of  Frderal  ly  given  to  Virginia,  whith  has  furniahed 
fiocernmriit  in  Stdlzcrlaiiil ;  Democracy  six  Presidents  of  the  Unilod  States — naiue- 
and  BociaJ  Ui-oiclh  in  America;  Ealabliah-  ly,  Washington,  JelTerson,  Madison,  Mon- 
incnt  of  l^tianisk  Rule  in  America;  etc.  loe,  Harrison,  and  Taylor.     It  is  also  call- 

Mosquito  Coast,  a  ri^gion  of  Central  etl  "  Mother  of  States,"  as  it  was  the  first 
Ameritii,  lying  euat  of  the  state  of  Nica-  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  States  that 
ragua,    with    a    coast-line    of    about    2iii    formed  the  Union. 

miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Ind-  Uotley,  John  Lothbop,  historian  and 
ians  of  this  coast  were  long  under  diplomatist;  born  in  Dorchester,  Mas?., 
protection  of  the  British,  who  held  April  15,  1814;  graduated  at  Harvard 
llclize  and  a  group  of  islands  in  the  University  in  1831,  and  afterwards  spent 
Bay  of  Honduras.  The  jealousy  of  the  a  year  at  the  universities  of  Oiittingen  and 
United  States  was  aroused.  In  April,  Berlin;  travelled  in  Italy,  and,  returning, 
1850,  the  two  governments  covenanted  not  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
'■  to  occupy  or  fortify  or  colonize,  or  as-  in  1830.  He  wrote  two  historical  novels— 
sumc  or  exorcise  any  dominion  over,  any 
part  of  Central  Anieiica."  In  1833  the 
United  Slates  chaigud  the  British  govern- 
ment with  infraction  of  the  treaty;  but 
the  latter  agreed  to  cifle  the  disputed  ter- 
rilory  to  Honduras,  with  some  reservation. 
Subsequently  there  was  considerable  fric- 
tion between  the  United  .States  and  the 
liritish  authorilieit.  cliielly  growing  out 
of  commercial  affairs;  Ureat  Brltiiin  look 
Chief  Clarence  under  its  protection;  and 
in  18!)4  the  Mosqnito  Keacrvation  was  an- 
nexed to  the  republic  of  NiearaRiia  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Depart  men  t  of 
Zelayn.      See   NirAKAcirA. 

Uother  Ann.     See  I.kx.  Ann. 

Kother  Ooose,  the  alleged  author  of  a 
collection  of  ptipiilar  nursery  rhymes. 
Mrs.  (ioose  was  of  a  wealthy  family  in 
Boston.  -Mass.  Her  eldest  daughter  mar- 
ried Thomas  Fleet,  an  cnterpriiiing  printer, 
and  Mrs.  Goose  lived  with  them.  When 
their  tirst  child  was  born  she  was  delight- 
ed, and  spent  nearly  the  whole  time  in 
singing  songs  and  ditties  which  she  had 
leiirned  in  her  youth,  to  please  the  bnby.  .Ifi 
The  unmusical  sounds  annoyed  everybody, 
and  ps|>eciftlly  Fleet,  who  loved  quiet 
remonstrated,  coa.\cd,  scolded,  and 
culed.  bnt  in  vain.  He  could  not  8U| 
the  old  lady;  so  he  resolved  to  turn  the  an-  ed  in  the  history  of  Holland,  and  embarked 
noyance  to  account  by  gathering  up  and  for  Europe  in  1851  to  gather  materials  (or 
publiKhing  the  sonss,  ditties,  and  nonsensi-  his  great  work.  The  History  of  the  Rise  of 
cal  jingles  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  pun-  the  Dutch  Republic,  which  whs  published 
i^hing  her  by  attaching  her  name  to  them,  in  Tjondon  and  New  York  in  1856.  In 
In  171!)  they  were  published  in  "  Pudding  1861  he  published  The  United  Ketherlanda 
I.ane  "  (afterwards  Devonshire  Street),  (2  volumes, enlarged  to  4  volumes  in  1807), 
Boston,  with  the  title  of  Songs  for  the  This  work  was  followed,  in  1874.  by  The 
Nursery;  or.  Mother  Qooae'a  Melodic^  for  lAfe  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Ad- 
Children,  vacate  of  Holland,  icith  a  View  of  the 
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Hope  (1839)  and  Ihrry  J/on 
In  1840  he  was  secretary  to  1 
He  American  legation  in  Bussia:  in  I8t)l- 
idi-    minister  to  Austria;  and  in  18tJll-70  min 

Great  Britain.     He  became  interest- 


KOTT— HOTTE 

Pritnarg  Causes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  more  of  the  great  operations   than   »aj 
On   hia   recall   fram    London   he   revisited    man   living  or   that   ever   did   live."      Ha 
Holland   in   pur«uit  of  hixtorical  studiea.    died  id  New  York  City,  April  26,  1865. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Kngland,  where  he        Hott«,  Ihaac,  military  oOIe«r;   bom  in 
died  near  Dorehester.  May  20,  1877.  South  t'urolina.  Dec.  8,  1738;   acquired  a 

Hott,  Gersiiou,  military  oflicer;  born  military  edueution;  iterved  in  Canada, 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  7,  1822;  was  and  Inter  in  Ihf  Revolutionary  War,  In 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  10th  United  July,  1775.  ub  tiputennnt-colonel,  he  landed 
Stntea  Infantry  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  on  James  Inland  with  a  part  of  a  regi- 
He  was  lieulenant-i'olonel  of  the  5th  New  ment,  and  took  ijossession  of  Fort  John- 
Jersey  VoliintcerB  that  hastened  to  the  eon;  and  wan  second  in  command  at  Fort 
field  in  1861,  and,  as  colonel,  served  with  Moultrie,  lie  wag  a  member  of  the  Con- 
distinction  in  the  cani|>aij;n  on  the  tinentiil  ('nii^'rcsB  from  South  Carolina  in 
Peninsula.  He  was  prtmioted  brigadier-  1780-82,  and  of  the  State  convention  tliat 
general  in  September,  ISti2,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  At 
Chancel lorsvi lie    he    commanded    a    Xew 

Jersey  brigade  in   Sickles'*  division,  and  ..    .  __.>,y 

waB  again  wounded.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In 
the  operations  before  Petersburg  in  18M- 
Cii  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  3d 
Corps,  and  while  in  purHuit  of  Lee  was 
again  wounded.  After  the  war  he  was 
major-general  commanding  the  Xntional 
tiuard  of  New  Jersey.  State  treasurer,  and 
keeper  of  the  State  prixon.  He  died  in 
Sew  York  Citv.  May  20,  1884. 

Mott,  Jame:4,  philanthropist;  horn  in  rallfled  the  Constitution  o(  the  United 
North  Hempstead,  I,.  I.,  June  20,  1788;  States:  and  later  was  naval  officer  at  the 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  en-  port  of  Charleston.  He  died  in  South 
gaged  in  mercantile  business.    He  was  one   Carolina.  May  8.  17<>.~). 

of  the  organizers  of  the  Xatinnal  Anti-  Uotte,  Reiikcca.  heroine;  daughter  of 
slavery  Society  in  1833;  a  member  of  the  Mr.  Hrcwton.  an  Knglisliman:  married 
S<ieicty  of  Friends:  and  was  interested  in  .Tacoh  Motte.  a  South  Carolina  planter, 
Ihe  Friends'  College  in  Sworthmore,  Pa.  in  l7.iS.  and  was  the  mother  of  six 
He  died  in  Urooklyn.  X.  Y..  .Inn.  -20.  1808.    children.      T^>ft    a    widow    of    fortune    at 

Mott,  LucRETiA.  reformer;  born  in  Xnn-  uliout  the  lieginnins  of  the  Revolution- 
tueket,  liIasB..  Jan.  3.  17I)n.  In  1818  she  ary  War,  she  resided  in  a  tine  mansion 
lieenme  a  preacher  among  the  Friends,  a  near  the  Sanlee  Itivcr,  from  whirh  she  was 
most  earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  driven  liy  the  British,  who  fortified  the 
pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  hnildingand  named  it  Fnrt Motte.  Marion 
was  one  of  the  active  founders  of  the  and  Ix'e  approaehed  with  a  considerable 
.American  Anti-slavprv  Sorielv  in  Phila-  force,  but  having  no  artillery,  could  not 
dr-lphia  in  183.1.  She  diit!  in  Philadelphia,  disloiice  (he  mirrison.  What  was  to  he 
Pa..  Xov.  II,  1880.  done   had   to  Iw   done   quickly,   for   other 

Hott,  Valextise.  Biirseon;  born  in  powts  requlriil  their  attention.  Only  by 
filen  Cove.  I/ing  Island.  X.  Y..  Aug.  20,  setting  (he  hoii-e  on  ftre  .^mld  the  British 
I7«.'>:  studied  medicine  and  surt-ery  in  be  driven  nu(.  To  (his  method  Mrs. 
I.«ndon  and  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return  yu-tip  g:ive  }„r  i-hecrfiil  assent.  She 
in  1803  waB  appointed  to  the  cli.Tir  of  lirnnght  an  Indinii  Km-  and  arrows.  To 
surgery  in  Columbia  Coli.-ge,  and  sulwe-  (he  latter  lighter 
quently  in  the  College  of  Physieians  .ind  ed.  and  an  exjie 
Surgeona  of  New  York,  and   the  Rutgers    the   roof   of   the 

Meitieal  College,     The  eminent  Sir  .^sdey    in   a  bhiw.  when  the  garrison  were  eom- 

Cooper  said:     "  Dr,  Mott  has  performed    pelled   to   sally  out  and   surrender.      The 
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patriotic  owner  then  regaled  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  oHicers  at  her  table. 

Houltoc,  JosKFii  White,  historian; 
txjrn  in  Stratford,  Conn,,  in  June,  ITBK; 
pructised  law  in  llulTulo  and  in  New  York 
City;  and  nfterwnJiis  removed  to  Koslyn, 
N,  Y.,  where  he  tnjjaged  entirely  in  his- 
torical  rescareli.  Ilia  publiottiona  inuliidc 
A  HUtory  of  the  Sia(t;  of  fine  York  (with 
John  V.  N,  Vatea)  i  Chanctry  Practice  of 
A'cio  York;  Vietc  of  Ihe  City  of  New 
Orange  as  it  was  in  ll>73,  etc.  He  died  in 
Koslyn,  N.  Y.,  ApriL  20,  1875. 

Houltoa,  TxiL'iKt:  Chandler,  author ; 
born  in  Pomfret.  Conn.,  April  10,  1835; 
married  Wiiliam  U.  Moiillon  in  1355.  Her 
writings  include  This,  That,  and  the 
Other;  Juno  Clifford;  Firelight  Stories; 
Oursrivfs  and  (Jur  Sviyhbors;  Hiss  Eyre 
from  Boxloii  onii  Others;  In  the  Garden 
of  Dreams  (poems)  y  Uaiidom  Rambles; 
Lazy  Tours  in  Sjiain  and  Elseicherc,  etc. 
She  edited  the  Last  llarccst  and  Garden 
Secrets,  and  the  collected  poems  ( with 
bioj;raphy)  of  I'hili])  Bniirke.  She  ftlao 
edited  a  volume  of  aelectionB  from  Ar- 
thur O'SbiiUh'hncssy,  with  a  biographical 
sketch. 

Moultrie,  William,  military  oiTiccr; 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  17:11;  was  cap- 
tain  of   infantry   in   the   ('lieiokt-c    War; 


member  of  the  Provincial  ConRreBa  from 
St.  Helena  parish  in  1775,  and  was  made 
colonel   of   the   2d   South   Carolina   Regi- 


ment in  June  of  that  year.  He  gained 
great  fame  by  bia  defence  of  Fort  Sulli- 
van (see  CiiAKLESTON ) ,  in  Charleston 
Harbor.  In  September,  1776,  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  local  service,  and  in  May,  1779,  with 
1,000  militia,  opposed  the  advance  of  I're- 
vost  upon  CharicBton,  which  he  held  unlit 
Lincoln  relieved  him.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed at  the  sie^c  of  Charieaton  in  1780,  waa 
made  a  prisoner,  and  remained  ao  until 
1782,  when  he  waa  exchanged  for  Bur- 
goyne.  Wiiilc  a  prisoner  he  wrote  bia 
ilcmoirs,  published  in  1802.  In  October 
of  that  year,  be  was  promoted  major-gen- 
crnl,  and  was  governor  of  South  Carolina 
ill  178.>-8{t  and  1704-00.  He  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Sept.  27,  1805. 

Uoultrie,  FoHT,  Skizi're  of.  Major 
Andcriioii  abiiiiduned  weaker  Fort  Moul- 
trie, and  went  In  stronger  Fort  Sumter, 
on  the  evening  at  Dec.  2(i,  18U0.  He  left 
olTicers  and  men  to  spike  the  guna,  burn 
the  carriafrcs.  and  cut  <lown  the  llag-stalT, 
that  no  other  luinner  might  occupy  the 
place  of  the  national  Hag.  The  bewildered 
citizens  of  (Charleston  saw  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  carriages  at  dawn,  and  when 
tbey  knew  its  origin,  the  disunioniats  were 
greatly  exaeporated.  The  Secesaion  con- 
vention ri-questi-d  (.iovernor  Pickens  to  take 
IMissession  of  the  government  property  in 
and  around  Charleston.  The  arsenal,  into 
which  Floyd  hail  crowded  arms,  was  seized 
in  the  naiuc  of  Ibe  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  thua  70.000  stand  of  arms  and  a 
vast  anmunt  of  stores,  valued  at  $S00.000, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  ot  tlie  enemies  of 
the  government.  Men  of  Charleston, 
equipped  with  these  weapons,  went  in  two 
armed  steam -vessel  a  and  aeiicd  Castle 
I'inckney  (which  was  surrendereil  by  ita 
commander.  N.  L.  Coste),  and  took  pos- 
session of  dismantled  Fort  Moultrie  in  the 
name  of  "the  sovereign  Slate  of  Soulli 
Carolina."  The  tort  waa  strengthened, 
new  breastworks  were  constructed,  and 
heavy  guns  were  mounted. 

Hound-bull  dera,  the  name  given  to  an 
unknown  people  who  inhabited  the  central 
portion  of  North  America  at  an  unknown 
period  in  its  history.  They  have  left 
traces  of  agriculture  and  skill  in  arts, 
and  evidences  of  having  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  civilization.  All  over 
the  continent  between  the  groLt  ran£«  of 


UOtnTB-BUILDEBS 


hills  extending  from  the  northern  part  of 
Vermont  far  towards  the  UuK  of  Mexico 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  (races  of  this 
mysterious  people  are  found  in  the  re- 
i  of  earlliworks,  exceedingly 


he  evidently  military  works  sometime* 
ipy  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  and  con- 
of  dreumvallutions.  On  these  walls 
ient  /oresl  trees  are  now  ^lowin^r,  Tlit 
st'i^ulchral  mounds  arc  sometimes  tK)  feet 


us,   especially    in    the    region   northward    in  height,  and  always 


I  human  i 


of  the  Ohio  River.     Tliese  consist  of.  evi-  mains 

dently,   military   works,    places   of   sepul-  rtijipei 

ture,  places  of  sacrifice,  and  mounds  in  the  hibit 
forms   of   animals,    such    as    the    buffalo, 


accompanied  by  earthen  vessels  and 
trinkets.  Some  of  the  vessels  ex- 
onsidcrnblc  skill  in  the  art  of  de- 
e  have  been   found 


>,  turtle,  serpent,  liMrd,  alligator,  etc.  the    charred    remains' 

It    is   estimated    that    more    than    lO.OOO  showing  that  the^e  people  practised  creuia- 

mounds  and  more  than  2,000  earth  cnclos-  tion.     Tlie   mcriflcial    mounds,   on    whieh 

nres  arc  in  the  Stale  of  Ohio  alone.  temjiles  proliahly  stnml.  are  truncateil  pyr- 

One   of   the   most    interesting   of   these  aniids.    with    graded    approaches    to    the 

earth -en  closures   is   near   Newark,   in   the  tops,  like  thfise  found  by  the  S|HiniHrda  in 

nitdsl  of  the  primeval  forest.     It  is  com-  Central  .\meriea  and  Mexico.     The  animal 


posed  of  a  continuous  mound  that  sweeps  mounds  u> 

in  a  perfect  circle  a  mile  in  circiiniference,  the   surface   of   tli 

broken  only  by  the  entrance  to  it,  as  seen  Some  of  these  env( 

in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving,  where  jecture  is  puz^^led 

the   banks,    higher    than    elsewhere,    turn  mine     their     uses, 

outward  for  TiO  feet  or  more,  and  form  a  Mound,  in  Adams 

magnificent    gateway.      The    enilKinkment  in  length;   and   in 

averages   15  or  20  feet  in   height,  ami   is  Alligator  Mound,  2 


I  tew  feet  ; 

■unding 


liove 


.  but  c 


covered   with    beech,   mnple.   and   hickory  feet 

trees  of  every  sixe,  indicating  the  origin  chral 

of   the   structure   to   l>e   far   more   remote  Va., 

than  the  advent  of  the  Kuropeans  in  Anier-  circu 
ica.     The  ditch  from  which  the  earth  wna        Tli 

thrown    is    within    the    emliankment.    ex-  nioui 

tending  entirely  arottnil   it.  showing  that  mens 

the  work  was  not  a  fortification.     In  the  but  li 

centre   of    the   area     (which    is    perfectly  in  tli 

level  and  covered  with  forest   trees)    is  a  niova 

slight  elevation,  in  the  form  of  a  spread-  posui 

eagle,    covering    many    yards,    which     is  tumii 

called  the  Eagle  Mound.  tian 
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n  breadth. 
Mound.  n< 
s  70  feet 


The  great  Serpent 
ounly,  0.,  is  1.000  feet 
n  T.ieking  county.  O..  in 
2,iO  feel  in  length  and  50 
The  Grave  Creek  Sepul- 
fiir  from  Wheeling.  W. 
I  hci^dit  and  000  feet   in 

:e  of  these  sepulchral 
I'd.  not  only  by  the  jiu- 
s  Ihftt  grow  upon  them, 
on  of  human  bones  found 


imbh' 


■)  dust   . 


Ilone 


Ttritish 


than  Ibe  riirin- 
a,  are  frc<jucntly  taken  out  and  re- 
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main     entire.       The     supposed     military  In  their  pottery,  and  especially  in  their 

works,   more  than   any   others,   show   the  clay   pipe-bowls,   ma^  be   seen   figures   of 

forecast  of  the  soldier  and  the  skill  of  the  animals  and  of  the  heads  of  men,  made 

engineer.    Their  works  of  circumvallatiou  with  striking  fidelity  to  nature.     In  the 

also  show  a  degree  of  mathematical  knowl-  representations  of  the  human  head  there 

edge  very  remarkable.     Tliese  are  usually  is  observed  a  noticeable  similarity  between 

upon    table-lands,    and    often    extend,    in  those  of  the  northern  mound-builders  and 

groups,  several   miles,  but  are  connected  the    sculptured    heads    found    among    the 

with  each  other.    The  groups  are  made  up  ruins  in  Yucatan.     They   have  the  same 

of  squares,  circles,  and  other  mathemati-  remarkable     recession     of     the     forehead 

cal  figures,  which  range  from  250  to  300  and    general    facial    angle.     The    Aztecs 

feet    in    diameter    to    a    mile    in    circuit,  found  in  Mexico  by  Cortez,  and  the  ancient 

Among    the    groups    of    circumvallating  Peruvians,   whose  empire  was   ruined   by 

mounds  are  sometimes  seen  traces  of  ave-  Pizarro,   may   have   been   the   remains   of 

nues  of  imposing  width,  passing  between  the    mound-building   race,   who,    by   some 

embankments  several  feet  in  height,  and  unknown    circumstances,    had    been    com- 

often   connected   with   the   enclosed    area,  pel  led    to    abandon    their    more    northern 

The   squares   and   circles   in   these   works  homes  and  give  place  to  a  wild  and  savage 

are  perfect  squares  and  circles,  and  their  race  of  invaders. 

immense  size  implies  much  engineering  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association, 
skill  in  their  construction.  They  all  show  The  Washington  estate  at  Mount  Vernon, 
some  fixed  and  general  design,  for  works  Virginia,  is  under  the  care  and  direction 
scores  of  miles  apart  seem  to  indicate  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association 
a  common  geometrical  rule  in  their  con-  of  the  Union.  The  founder  of  the  associa- 
Btruction.  tion,  in  1854,  was  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cun- 
In  Ohio,  a  square  and  two  circles  are  ningham,  of  South  Carolina.  She  was  the 
often  found  combined,  and  they  usually  first  regent,  and  was  succeeded  in  1873 
agree  in  this,  that  each  of  the  sides  of  the  by  Mrs.  Macalester  Laughton,  and  in  1891 
squares  measures  exactly  1,080  feet,  and  by  Mrs.  Justine  Van  Rensselaer  Town- 
the  adjacent  circles  1,700  and  800  feel,  send,  of  New  York  (a  great-granddaughter 
respectively.  The  moats,  or  ditches,  found  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  and  grcat-great- 
on  the  inside  of  these  works  indicate  that  granddaughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  the 
they  were  not  intended  as  defences,  but  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
may  have  been  the  enclosures  of  pub-  dence).  There  are  vice-regents  for  the  sep- 
lic  parks,  or  the  boundaries  of  grounds  arate  States.  See  also  page  307. 
held  sacred  by  a  superstitious  and  re-  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre.  Early 
ligious  people.  The  mounds  are  divided  in  September,  1857,  a  party  of  immigrants 
by  expert  explorers  into  altar  or  sacrifi-  known  as  "  the  Arkansas  Company  "  ar- 
cial  mounds,  sepulchral  mounds,  temple  rived  in  Utah  from  the  East,  on  their  way 
mounds,  mounds  of  observation,  and  an-  to  California.  One  of  the  Mormons, 
imal  mounds.  In  the  mounds,  pottery,  named  Laney,  then  living  in  Utah,  had 
bronze,  and  stone  axes,  copper  bracelets,  given  some  food  to  two  of  the  immigrants, 
hron/.e  knives.  Hint  arrow-points,  and  va-  and  this  came  to  the  ears  of  certain  lead- 
rious  other  implements,  belonging  to  the  ing  "  saints."  It  appears  that  Laney  had 
arts  of  both  peace  and  war,  are  found.  some  time  previously  been  a  Mormon  mis- 
Near  the  shores  of  I^ke  Superior  arc  sionary,  and  had  labored  in  the  interest 
evidences  of  ancient  mining  for  copper,  of  his  sect  in  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
of  which  the  present  race  of  Indians  have  assailed  by  a  mob.  He  was  rescued  by  two 
no  traditions.  In  a  filled  trench,  18  feet  men,  father  and  son,  named  Aden,  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  found  his  way  back  to  Utah.  The  two  men 
found  a  mass  of  copper  weighing  about  to  whom  he  had  given  food  out  of  grati- 
8  tons,  raised  upon  a  frame  of  wood  tude  were  the  Adens.  For  this  act  Laney 
5  feet  high,  preparatory  to  removal.  From  was  murdered  by  an  "  angel  of  death  " 
these  mines  the  ancient  people,  1,000  miles  at  the  instigation  of  a  Mormon  bishop, 
away,  evidently  obtained  their  copper  for  While  the  immigrant  company  were  on 
making  their  implements  and  ornaments,  their  way  West,  the  Mormon  leaders, 
VX. — u                                                      305 
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Rinong  wlioiti  were  UiHliop  Dame  (who 
instigated,  us  Lcc  claimed,  the  murder  of 
Laney ) ,  George  A.  Smith  ( then  first 
counxellor  uf  the  Church  and  Brigham 
Voung's  right  •  hand  man),  and  another 
Mormon  dignitary  named  lluiglit,  as  well 
aa  John  D.  Lee.  conspired  to  massacre  the 
entire  party.  The  "  eaints  "  claimed  that 
immigrants  who  had  passttl  through  Utah 
en  route  to  California  liad  on  several  oc- 
casiouH  treated  them  and  llieir  people  with 
indignities,  had  nlolen  or  deiitroyed  their 
properly,  and  had  given  the  Mormons  just 
cause  of  curnplaint.  The  followers  of 
Voung  and  iiis  bishops  and  head  men 
had  won  over  to  their  interesis  the  Ind- 
iana residing  near  and  among  them,  and 
had  sent  out  Mormon  runners,  who  gather- 
ed in  the  fndians  to  the  number  of  sev- 
eral hundred  to  aid  them  in  the  butchery. 
Under  the  lend  of  the  Mormons  the  Ind- 
dians  attiK-kcd  the  immigrants,  killing 
et'me  and  wounding  many  more.  Then 
there  was  n  lull  in  the  fight.  The  immi- 
grants hud  deft'ildcd  themselves  liehind 
tleir  «  i^<  ns  ind  in  piti  tlironn  hastily  np 
in  their  camp  Ilun  it  uas  ur„i  I  -tmnni, 
1h<  Morm  n  I  aders  ttho  I  eld  o  council  ot 
uar  tl  at  the  immi^i  ints  bo  starved  out 
but  the  mijoriti  were  for  carrying  out 
orders  whiih  ntre  aaid  to  hi\e  btin  die 
tnled  hi  Jtri^h  im  \oung  Inmsdf  It  was 
arrunxed  that  tl  eie  1>e  a  Ha^  of  truce 
tiK  Jniluns  to  Ite  kept  quiet  until  this  was 
nicomplinhed  Iht  pil^nms  resprndui  lo 
this   and  were  advised  by  the  Morm  ins  lo 


I  - 


put  away  their  arms  in  their  wagons  and 
move  to  another  point.  This  they  did. 
The  road  they  were  to  take  was  marked 
out,  and  the  Mormons  and  Indians  were 
secreted  along  the  trail  behind  rooks  and 
within  easy  range  of  the  passing  wagons. 
When  the  unsuspecting  company  were 
driving  past  they  were  halted  by  their 
Mormon  guides,  the  Indiana  and  the  reit 
of  the  Mormons  rushed  in  upon  them,  and 
dcspatehed  them,  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Only  a  few  children  escaped.  The  wagoni 
of  the  unfortunates  were  emptied,  tha 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  stripped  and  left 
nude  for  the  time,  and  later  were  thrown 
into  shallow  graves  in  a  ravine  near  by. 
I'he  remains  were  tioon  scented  by  the 
wolves  ami  were  iineiirthed  and  made  a 
horrid  re|)aBt.  When  the  military  found 
the  bonen  they  gave  them  a  decent  burial, 
and  some  one  carved  on  a  rude  stone 
raised  over  the  graves  the  words:  "Ven- 
geance is  Mine!  1  will  repay,  saith  the 
l-ord."  On  March  2:1.  1877.  John  D.  Lc?, 
who  hid  become  a  liishop  of  the  Mormon 
tl  rh  w  1-  after  ei|ture  Iriil  nni 
(onkmnaLion  evetutod  ly  nhootin^  bv 
military  authoriti  on  tht  scene  of  the 
miH-'aert  in  IS  The  fortf,oing  narratne 
ot  the  ni  iss  icte  la  conipilt  1  from  the  con 
fesiion  of  Lee  while  awailing  execution 

Hount  Desert  Island  In  1013  '3aniuel 
Argall  a  Mirt  of  fr<(booter  from  \  ir 
[,inii  Msited  the  (  1st  of  Mjine  osten 
illv  for  fi  hin„  lilt  hia  lenael  carried 
fccienl   iiPC(s  of  artillery      Hearing  that 
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French  Jesuits  were  on  Pemetig  or  Mount  your  governing  motive;  but  to  go  on 
Desert  Island,  he  went  there  and  attacked  board  their  vessels,  carry  them  refresh- 
a  French  vessel  that  lay  at  anchor,  which,  nients,  commune  with  a  parcel  of  scoun- 
after  firing  one  gun,  was  compelled  to  sur-  drels,  and  request  a  favor  by  asking  a 
render.  Du  Thet,  who  discharged  the  surrender  of  my  negroes  was  exceedingly 
gun,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  other  ill-judged,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
Jesuits  there  remonstrated  with  Argali  be  unhappy  in  its  consequences,  as  it  will 
when  he  landed  and  began  to  search  the  be  a  precedent  for  others  and  may  bc- 
tents.  He  broke  open  the  desk  of  the  come  a  subject  of  animadversion." 
Jesuit  leader,  took  out  and  destroyed  his  Mower,  Joskpii  Anthony,  military  offi- 
commission,  and  then,  pretending  that  they  cer;  born  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 
were  within  finglish  jurisdiction,  without  1827;  was  a  private  in  an  engineer  com- 
authority,  he  turned  more  than  a  dozen  pany  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  entered 
of  the  little  colony  loose  upon  the  ocean  the  United  States  army  as  lieutenant  in 
in  an  open  boat,  to  seek  Port  Royal,  in  1855.  He  was  made  captain  in  1861, 
Acadia.  Two  fishing  vessels  picked  them  and  was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Island 
up  and  carried  them  to  France.  The  re-  Numher  Ten  (q.v.).  He  was  conspicuous 
mainder  were  carried  to  Virginia,  and  at  other  places;  was  promoted  brigadier- 
there  lodged  in  prison  and  ba<lly  treated,  general  of  volunteers  in  November,  1862; 
Argall's  conduct  was  approved  in  Vir-  commanded  a  brigade  in  front  of  Vicks- 
ginia,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  destroy  ail  burg  in  1863:  and  a  division  under  Banks 
the  settlements  in  Acadia.  See  Acadia,  in  the  Ked  Kiver  expedition  in  1864; 
and  Aroall,  Sami:el.  promoted   major-general   of   volunteers   in 

Mount  Vernon  Threatened.  In  July,  August,  1864,  and  was  placed  in  command 
1776,  when  Governor  Dunmore  was  driven  of  the  20th  Corps.  In  July,  1866,  he  was 
from  Gwyn's  Island,  he  ascended  the  Po-  commissioned  colonel  in  the  United  States 
tomac  as  far  as  Occoquan  and  burned  army,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
the  mills  there.  The  Virginia  militia  re-  and  major-general  in  the  same.  He  died 
pulsed  him.  It  is  supposed  his  chief  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  6,  1870. 
destination  was  Mount  Vernon,  a  few  Mowry,  William  Augustus,  educator; 
miles  al)ove,  which  he  intended  to  lay  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1829; 
waste,  and  seize  Mrs.  Washington  as  a  educated  at  Brown  University;  served  in 
hostage.  The  Hritish  frigates,  after  they  the  National  army  in  1862-63  in  the  Uth 
entered  Chesapeake  Hay.  in  the  spring  of  Rhode  Island  Infantry.  After  the  war  he 
1781,  ascended  tlie  Potomac  and  levied  interested  himself  in  educational  matters; 
contributions  upon  all  the  tide  -  water  was  editor  of  several  educational  publi- 
counties.  Tliey  nienaced  Mount  Vernon,  cations;  and  became  widely  known  as  a 
and,  to  save  the  buildings,  Washington's  lecturer  on  the  same  subject.  His  publi- 
manager  consented  to  furnish  a  supply  cations  include  Elements  of  Civil  Oovern- 
of  provisions.  In  a  letter  to  his  mana-  ment ;  A  History  of  the  United  States; 
ger  Washington  reproved  him  for  the  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  our  Country, 
act.     "It  would  have  been  a  less  painful    etc. 

circumstance  to  me  to  have  heard  that,  Moylan,  Stephen,  soldier;  bom  in  Ire- 
in  consequence  of  your  non-compliance  land  in  1734;  was  a  brother  of  the  Ro- 
with  their  request,  they  had  burned  my  man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork;  was  ap- 
house  and  laid  the  plantation  in  ruins,  pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in 
You  ought  to  have  considered  yourself  as  March,  1776,  and  commissary-general  in 
my  representative,  and  should  have  re-  June.  Resigning  that  post,  early  in  1777, 
fleeted  on  the  bad  example  of  comnninicat-  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  light 
ing  with  the  enemy  and  making  a  volun-  dragoons,  serving  in  the  battle  at  Ger- 
tary  offer  of  refreshments  to  them  with  mantown,  with  Wayne  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  view  to  prevent  a  eonflagraticm.  .  .  .  and  with  Greene  in  the  South.  In  Novem- 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  you  acted  from  ber,  1783,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
your  l)est  judgment,  and  Ijelieve  that  your  general.  In  1702  he  was  register  and 
desire  to  preserve  my  property  and  rescue  recorder  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  was 
the  buildings  from  impending  danger  was   commissioner  of  loans  for  the  district  of 
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Pennsylvania.      He   died   in   Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  April   11,   1811. 

Hud  Campaign.     See  Fredebicksbdbo, 

"  Hud-sills,"  a  name  npplied  to  citi- 
zens of  Northern  SIbIcs  in  a  speech  by 
Huitiniond,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1858. 

Hudge,  Zachabiah  Atwell,  author; 
born  in  Oiiitiglon.  Me.,  July  2,  1813;  edu- 
ciited  at  Die  Wesleynn  University  In 
1840  he  Ueamc  a  Methodist  (.lerg^inan 
and  held  chai  ^es  in  \  arious  plaeis  in 
MuKsa  1  tells  f  i  our  fort}  five  jeara 
Ills  pubiiealionB  inelude  Skclchea  of  Mia 
KUiH  Life  a  iiong  ikp  Indiana  of  Oregon 
UiUh  Uill  a  Hialory  of  Salem  IVifcA 
craft  Arctic  Heroes  Jiorlk  Pole  Voy 
anra    etc     He  died  in  1888 

Hufwumps  a  term  of  reproach  ip 
plied  to  thuF  Kepublicans  uho  in  tht 
summer  of  1884  boltid  the  n  )mi nation  of 
Rlaine  for  I  rtsident  ind  iiupi>ortel  (  leie 
land  Their  objettuns  to  the  liepiibliiun 
candidate  ucre  foundi:cl  parth  on  bin  eon 
duct  of  fortify  affairs  iibin  Setritary  of 
State  and  partly  on  the  chirjips  ma  le 
ntmnst  his  ciaractcr  Tlie  Mn^iumps 
Here  especially  numerous  in  New  Vnn 
land  and  New  \ork  and  in  the  latter 
SUte  they  contributed  si^na11>  t)  the 
Democratic  iietorj  Afterwirls  manj  of 
them  continued  to  a  t  with  the  Demotracv 
or  with  the  CU^eland  I)tnlO(.ral^ 
others  returned  to  the  Re]ul.licans  Ihe 
term  soon  became  applied  to  all  indepcn 
dent  1   lers 

Muhlenberg'  Fbtuerkk  4i.ai  sti  i 
Co^RAU  clergjman  born  in  Trappe  la 
June  ''  l"dO  uas  a  Lutheran  nuni-'tcr 
looli  an  active  part  in  the  K  lolutionary 
mo\emenls  and  vtas  a  memlicr  of  the  Con 
tinentnl  Congreo't  (1  7<>-80)  He  was  an 
aitivc  member  of  the  Pcnnsiliana  \s 
pemblv  and  its  speaker  from  I"81  to 
I7S4  a  member  of  the  council  and  treaa 
urer  ot  the  ^tate  and  president  of  the 
contention  tb  it  ratified  the  nati  nal  Con 
stilution  He  was  rectner  Rineral  of  the 
Land  Oflice  and  nax  speaker  of  the  lirit 
and  second  Con;,rest  In  that  c  pacity 
his  casting  \otc  carried  Jai  s  trcit\  (see 
Jay,  John)  into  effect.  He  died  in  l..an- 
caster.  Pa,,  June  4.   isnl. 

Huhlenberg,  Henby  Avavsrvs.  elergy. 
man ;  horn  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  13. 
1732;    was   pastor   of  a   Lutheran   church 


ut  Reading  in  1802-28,  when,  on  accoimt 
of  failing  health,  he  left  the  mioistry. 
He  was  member  of  Congress  Irom  1821) 
to  1838;  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  governor  ui  1835, 
and  minister  to  Austria  from  1838  to  1840, 
He  died  in  Reading,  Pa,.  Aug.  11,  1S44. 

Huhlenberg,  He.nkt  AIclcuior,  clergy- 
man; born  in  Eimbcck.  Hanover,  Germany, 
Sept  6  1711-  was  the  patriarch  of  the 
1  utheran  Church  in  4m<rica  having  come 
to  Ihiladclphia  as  a  niii>sionary  in  the 
fall  of  li42  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Trappc  Montgomery  co  Pa  He  vias  d«- 
loted  to  tl  e  service  of  building  up  church 
es    relieving  the  distitutc    and  doing  his 

Masters  business  contlnuallv  travel 
ling  as  far  as  Geor(,ia  In  1~48  he  was 
chiellj  instrumental  in  organizing  the  first 
Lutheran  svnod  in  America  that  ot  PenD 
svhania  He  died  in  Trappe  Pa  Oct  7 
I'H 

Muhlenberg  1  iiin  Ptn'EB  Gabkiel, 
putrit  i<arn  nlrijpi-  Pa  Oct  1  1"48 
was    tdntaled    at    Hille     Germnny       ran 


dri,.oon  was  ordamed  in 
'  and  prenthed  a(  Woodstock  Va 
lIiI  the  Revolulionarj  War  broke  ouL 
le  Sunday  he  told  his  bearers  that  there 
19  a  time  for  all  things— a  time  to 
each  and  a  time  to  fight—and  that  then 
(8   the   time   to   fight.     Cftsling   off   his 
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gown,  he  appeared  in  the  regimentals  of  a 
Virginia  colonel,  read  his  commiasion  as 
such,  and  ordered  drummers  to  beat  up  for 
recruits.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men 
of  bis  parish  responded,  and  became 
soldiers  of  the  8th  Virginia  (German)  reg- 
iment, lie  had  been  an  active  patriot  in 
civil  life,  and  was  efficient  in  military 
service.  In  February,  1777,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Virginia  line,  under  Washington.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Brandjwine,  Oermantown, 
and  Monmouth,  and  was  at  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point.  He  was  in  chief  command 
in  Virginia  in  1781,  until  the  arrival  of 
Steuben;  and  was  second  in  command  to 
Lafayette  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the 
State  by  Cornwallis.  At  the  siege  of 
YoRKTOWN  (q,  V.)  he  commanded  a 
brigade  of  light  infantry,  and  was  made 
a  major-general  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Removing  to  Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  council,  and,  in  ITSS, 
vice-president  of  the  State.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  much  of  the  time 
Irom  1789  to  1801,  and  in  1801-2  was 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  super- 
visor of  the  revenue  for  the  district  o[ 
Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1803,  colleclor  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  lie  died  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oet.  1,  1807. 

Mulr,  JoiiN,  naturalist:  born  in  Dun- 
bar, Scotland.  April  21.  1838;  waa  edu- 
cated in  Scotland  and  at  the  University  of 


Wisconsin.  In  1879  he  went  to  Alaska 
and  located  nearly  seventy  glaciera  among 
the  Sierra  peaks  where  the  leading  geolo- 
giats  thought  there  were  none.  He  spent 
twenty  years  in  Alaska  and  discovered 
Olaeier  Bay  and  the  great  glacier  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Mountains  of  California, 
and  ol  about  160  articles  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Alaska,  etc., 
and  editor  of  Picturesque  California. 

Hulllffan,  James  A.,  military  officer; 
born  in  Utiea,  N.  Y..  June  2.1,  1830: 
graduate  at  the  University  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake.  Illinois,  in  1850;  admitled 
to  the  bar  in  November,  1855.  In  18111 
he  became  colonel  of  the  23d  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers; and  in  September  of  that  year 
took  command  of  the  I'nion  po^  at  Lex- 
ington. Mo.,  where,  after  a  desperate  de- 
fence against  an  attack  by  General  Price, 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Later  he 
took  command  at  Camp  DouRlaa,  Chicago; 
in  1804  participated  in  hard-fought  bat- 
tlen  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  dieil  of 
wounda  in  Winchester,  Va..  July  2(1.  1884. 

Mulligan  Letters.  James  Mulligan,  a 
Iwok keeper  employed  by  Warren  Fisher, 
of  Boston,  got  possesHion  of  a  number  of 
letters  written  by  Itlainc  to  Fisher,  which 
were  aupposed  to  show  corruption  on  the 
part  of  Blaine.  June  5.  ISTG,  Blaine,  who 
meanwhile  had  go!  possession  of  the  let- 
ters, read  them  in  an  open  sension  of  Con- 
gress, to  prove  that  they  were  not  dis- 
creilitiible  to  him. 

Humford  Uilliak  B  On  April  26, 
180'  he  hauled  down  the  American  flag 
on  the  New  Orieonti  mint  General  Butler 
ordered  his  arrest  and  trial  for  treason. 
He  was  convicted  and  uas  the  oily  man 
executed  tor  treason  during  the  Cinl  War. 

Mundy  JoiiN'^ON  Maiuiiant  sculptor; 
brn  near  New  Brunswick  N  J  May  3, 
1832  rerei\ed  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  first  secured  employment  in  a 
niarble-\ard  m  ^lew  \ork  City  where  lie 
developed  much  aptitude  for  both  de- 
signing and  chiselling  In  1854  he  enter- 
ed the  studio  of  Henry  K  Brown,  the 
pculptor  who  perceiMng  hia  talent  care- 
fully instrutted  him  in  the  manipulation 
of  clay  He  remained  with  Mr  Brown 
till  1863  when  he  settled  in  Rochester,  ^ 
N  Y  He  founded  the  first  school  in  that  ' 
rity  for  instruction  in  modelling  and  draw- 
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r«  of  medicine  at  Bedford,  N.  Y., 
i«.  In  1700  lio  reuioved  to  Xew 
.  whcrr  he  practised  Lis  profesHiOB 
lliun  fifty  yours.  He  waa  a  legi»- 
nnd  a  prufcHsor  in  the  Medical 
(if  Vulc  Colli'gc  from  it«  organ- 
I.     Ik-  died  in  Xew  Haven,  Codb., 


WM 


ing  from  the  antique  and  from  life.    His  |»u(rli 
work  wan  handieupiwl  by  imperfect  eye-    in    17 
aif^ht.  which  gradimilj'  prew  wnrxe  until    Haven 
in   IS83  liis  left  eye  Iwcunie  entirety  ure-    more 
leHS,    and    a    catitriict   on    the    ri;.'iit   one    Intor. 
dimmed  Mk  little  rciiiainint;  iiifrlit.     After   Schio 
twenty  years  Bpent  in  Hnchesler,  he  went   iwitioi 
to   Tarrytown.   wlierc   lie   niude   liin   must 
important    Blatucs.      He    there    pave    hie 
Bcrviees  free  to  the  (ivand  Army  veterans, 
and   in    two   vcnrA   executed   for   tlicm   a 
utatue,  which  wmn  cHHt   in   lironze.  ri'pre- 
aentinK  a  vidi'ltc  in  tiie  volunteer  nervicc 
of  the  I'nion  nrniy.    It  has  l>een  naid  lliut 
this  in  the  moxt  Hpirited  nnd  graceful  mil- 
itary fijiure  in  the  I'nited  StatcK.    He  iipxt 
iiiodHltMl  his  heroii-  statue  of  \Viishinv'1<'n 
Ir\-in(;,  the  croHniuf!  effort  of  his  life.     He 
died  in  Tarrytown.  N.  V.,  Aug.  Hi.  lS!i7. 

Ktinfordsvlllfl,  IiAiTi.E  at.  Tiie  Cnn- 
federatc-8  under  (Si>neral  Brapft  crofisfil  the 
Cumberland  at  I..<'lianon.  and  entered  Kcn- 
tucljy  on  Sept.  S,  18112.  His  adviinoe, 
8.(KIU  ftrcinK.  puslicil  im  towards  I»uiii- 
ville:  and  on  the  l:jth  two  of  Ititckjier'a 
brigades  encountered  aliiuit  2.000  Na- 
tionaU.  under  Col.  T.  J.  Wilder,  at  Mun- 
foidsville,  where  the  railway  crossed  the 
Green  River.  There  the  Nationals  had 
haHtiiy   constructed   some  earlhworkn.     A   - 

demand  for  a  surrender  U-'iag  refused,  the  Rraduated  at  Vale  College  i 
Confederate  drove  in  the  National  pickets  assistant  Kiirpeon  uuiler  Dr.  Tiiaeher  in 
early  the  next  iiiorninjr.  Tlien  a  liattlc  l>e-  the  Continental  army  from  17S0  to  1783; 
gun,  which  lusted  alnut  live  hours,  wlien  afterwards  lieenme  n  mereiiani  in  New 
a  reinforcement  reacheil  Wilder,  and  the  Ha\-en,  and  died  there,  Aug.  22,  18.12, 
assailants  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  afted  eighty-nine  years. 
Assured  of  final  iiue<'ess,  the  (Vinteiieratcs  Murat,  Xapolbiis  Aciiille.  author; 
remained  quiet  until  the  ir.th,  wlien  a  born  in  Paris.  France.  Jan.  21,  ISOl :  eame 
heavy  force  under  (icntral  folk,  not  less  '"  'he  lulled  States  in  1821;  travelled 
Ihnu  25.(>«0  strong,  apiwured.  Wilder  had  here  e\lensiv<ly:  tlien  Hcllled  near  Talla- 
been  reinfori-ed.  unil.  with  4.000  effective  hnssee.  Kla.,  and  was  naturalized  in  IftZG. 
men,  sustained  u  battle  nearly  a  wliide  He  marrieil  a  granilniece  of  Lafayette, 
day.  hopinj!  Buell  I  then  at  Howling  He  was  the  author  of /.c/(er»  o/ a  Oiliri-n 
Oreen)  would  send  him  promise*!  relief,  of  ihr  VnitrA  HtnliH  tu  }l\x  Fricndn  in  Kn- 
it did  not  come;  and  when,  at  sunset,  an-  rope;  Mora}  and  I'liJilical  £''»ji/»  on  the 
other  dininnd  tor  surremler  was  made,  t'nifcd  fitatm  of  A mrriea :  and  Expnaiiion 
and  Wilder  counted  foity-five  cannon  of  thr  I'rinriplm  of  Ilri-ahliran  florrrn- 
trained  u|Min  his  works,  he  gave  up.  and  at  ffil  «»  i'  *«»  ft"'"  I'lrfirliit  in  Amrrieit 
0  A.M.  the  next  day  his  troojM  niunhiil  out  (which  passed  throuph  more  than  llfty  edi- 
with  the  honors  of  war.  Wilder  repcirted  tinnsK  He  dii-d  in  Wasceissa,  Fla.,  .April 
his  entire  lo^s  at  thirty-seven  killed  uml    I".  1^47. 

uoimded.      The   Confedi-rates   admitted   a       Hurcheaon  Letter.     In  October.   lRf)S. 
loss  of  714  killed  and  wounded.  I.ord  Siiekville-Wi-sl.  the  Hvitish  minister 

Uunson,   .Aeneah,   physician:    )>iru    in    at    Washin;;tc>n.   rei-eived   a    letter   signed 

New  Haven.  Conn..  June  i4.  I7;l4:  was  :in    Charles  Murelieson.  who  represi-ntnl  bim- 

army  chaplain  in    1733,  and  iM-gnn   the  •<e1f  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  L'nite<) 
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10.    lH2ii.      Hi-    Sim    Aeseas,    who 
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5„ii...,  of  Enslish  hirlli.  The  writer  re- 
qiifstwi  ndviee  for  whom  to  vote  at  the  ap- 
proiioliinj;  Prpi<iilential  flection.  The  adviee 
wns  Kiven,  and  the  minister's  letter  whs 
published.  Ixird  Saekville- West's  recall  was 
requested,  and  hia  passports  were  sent  him. 
Uurfreeaboro,  or  Stone  Blver,  IJat- 
TLE  OF.  As  the  year  1XG2  waa  drawing 
to  a  close,  (jcneral  Grant  concentrated  the 
hulk  of  his  arm;  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
where  he  was  confronted  by  Van  Dora; 
and  at  about  the  same  time  General  Kosc- 
cvaiis,   with   a  greater  i>art  of   tiie   Army 


for  battle.  Rosecrans  had  Crittenden  on 
the  left,  resting  on  Stone  River,  Thomaa 
in  the  centre,  and  McL'ook  on  the  right. 
The  troops  breakfasted  at  dawn,  and  be- 
fore  sunrise  Van  Cleve— who  was  to  be 
supported  by  Wood — crossed  the  river  to 
make  an  attack;  but  Bragg  had  massed 
troops,  under  Hardee,  on  hia  left  in  the 
dim  morning  twilight,  and  four  brigades 
under  Cleburne  charged  furiously  upon 
llcCook's  extreme  right  before  Van  CI  eve 
had  moved.  The  divisions  of  Cheatham 
and  McCown  stnick  near  the  centre,  and 


of  the  Cumberland,  moved  southward  to 
attack  Rrapp  below  Nashville.  RoRccrans 
was  assisted  liy  Generals  Thomas,  McCook, 
Crittenden.  Koiisseaii,  Palmer.  Sheridan, 
J.  C.  Davis,  Wood.  Van  Cleve,  Ha/en, 
IS'eeley,  Matthews,  and  others;  and  BracR 
had  Oenernls  Polk.  lireckinridfre.  Hardee, 
Kirby  Smith.  Chcitham.  Withers.  Cle- 
burne, and  Wharton.  On  Dec.  30  the  two 
armies  laj'  within  cannon-shot  of  each 
other  on  opposite  sides  of  Stone  River, 
near  Murfrcesboro.  alons  a  line  about  3 
miles  in  length.  Rrncjr'a  superior  cavalry 
force  pave  him  iiTeat  advantage.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th  both  armies  prepared 


at  liolh  points  National  skirmishers  were 
driven  Kick  upon   their  linea. 

Towards  these  lines  the  Confederates 
pressed  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest 
of  missiles — losing  heavily,  but  never  fal- 
tering-— and  fell  with  crushing  force  on  the 
brigades  of  Willich  and  Kirk,  pressing 
tliem  back  in  confusion  and  capturing  two 
batteries.  With  eqnol  vigor  the  Confed- 
erates fell  upon  McCook's  left,  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  Sheridan  and  Davis, 
striking  them  in  the  flank.  After  a  very 
severe  struggle  these  divisions  gave  way 
and  tell  back  in  good  order  to  the  Nash- 
ville pike,  loBJDg  a  battery.    Every  brigade 
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commander  in  Sheridan's  division  had  been  M^as    resolved    to    continue    the    strusrffle. 

killed    or   wounded.     It   was   now    eleven  Bragg  felt  confident  of  final  victory,  and 

o'clock.    The  National  right  wing,  compris-  sent    a    jubilant    despatch    to    Richmond, 

ing  fully  one-third  of  Rosecrans's  army.  He  expected  Rosecrans  would  attempt   to 

was     broken     up,     and     Bragg's     cavalry  fly   towards    Nashville   during   the    night, 

were  in  his  rear,  destroying  his  trains  and  and  was  astonished  to  find  the  National 

picking     up     his     stragglers.     Rosecrans,  army  before  him,  in  battle  order,  in   the 

when  he  heard  of  the  severe  pressure. on  morning.     But    he    attempted    very    little 

the  right,  had  given  orders  to  Thomas  to  that  day. 

give  aid  to  Sheridan.  Rousseau  went  with  On  Friday  (Jan.  2,  1863)  Rosecrans 
two  brigades  and  a  battery  to  Sheridan's  found  he  had  his  army  well  in  hand,  and 
right  and  rear,  but  it  was  too  late.  Crit-  in  an  advantageous  position.  Bragg  had 
tenden  was  ordered  to  suspend  Van  Cleve's  stealthily  planted  four  heavy  batteries  dur- 
operations  against  Breckinridge.  It  seem-  ing  the  night  that  would  sweep  the  Nation- 
ed  as  if  the  Nationals  had  lost  the  day.  al  lines,  and  these  he  opened  suddenly  in 
Thoma«,  with  the  centre,  while  Confederate  the  morning;  but  they  were  soon  silenced 
batteries  were  playing  fearfully  upon  him,  by  the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan,  and 
fought  the  victors  over  Sheridan  and  Da-  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  battle  un- 
vis.  Negley's  division  was  in  the  thickest  til  the  afternoon.  Adhering  to  his  orig- 
of  the  battle.  His  ammunition  began  to  inal  plan  of  turning  Bragg's  right  and 
fail,  his  artillery  horses  became  disabled,  taking  possession  of  Murfrcesboro,  Rose- 
and  a  heavy  Confederate  column  crowded  crans  strengthened  Van  Clevc's  division  by 
in  between  him  and  the  right  wing.  These  one  of  Palmer's  brigades.  Suddenly  a 
circumstances  caused  Thomas  to  recoil,  heavy  force  of  Confederates  emerged  from 
when  Rousseau  led  his  reserves  to  the  front  a  wood  and  fell  upon  Van  Cleve.  It  was 
and  sent  a  battalion  of  regulars  under  Ma-  Breckinridge's  entire  corps,  with  ten  12- 
jor  Ring  to  assist  Negley.  These  made  a  pounder  cannon  and  2,000  cavalry.  At 
successful  charge,  and  checked  the  Confed-  the  same  time  Van  Cleve  received  a  galling 
crates,  but  with  heavy  loss.  enfilading  fire  from  Polk's  artillery,  near. 
The  brunt  of  the  battle  had  now  fallen  The  Nationals  gave  way,  and  were  speedily 
upon  Thomas,  who,  compelled  to  change  driven  in  confusion  across  the  river,  pur- 
his  position,  took  a  more  advantageous  sued  to  the  stream  by  the  entire  right  wing 
one,  where  he  stood  firmly  against  over-  of  Bragg's  army  in  three  heavy  battle- 
whelming  odds.  This  firmness  enabled  lines.  Now  Crittenden's  artillery,  massed 
Rosecrans  to  readjust  the  line  of  battle  along  the  ground  on  the  opp)osite  side  of 
to  the  state  of  aflfairs.  But  the  dreadful  the  river,  enfiladed  the  elated  pursuers 
struggle  was  not  over.  Palmer  had  re-  with  fifty-eight  heavy  guns,  while  the  left 
pulsed  an  assault  in  his  rear,  but  was  at-  of  the  Nationals  prepared  for  action.  These 
tacked  with  great  fury  on  his  front  and  guns  cut  fearful  lanes  through  the  Con- 
right  flank,  which  was  exposed  by  Negley's  federate  ranks.  At  the  same  time  the 
retirement  while  the  new  line  was  being  troops  of  Davis  and  Negley  pushed  for- 
formed.  Craft's  brigade  was  forced  back,  ward  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  A  fierce 
when  the  C'onfederates  fell  upon  a-nother,  struggle  ensued.  Both  sides  had  massed 
under  acting  Brigadier-General  Hazen,  of  their  artillery,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed 
the  4l8t  Ohio  Volunteers,  who  was  posted  as  if  mutual  annihilation  would  be  the  re- 
in a  cotton-field.  This  little  brigade,  only  suit.  Finally  Generals  Stanley  and  Miller 
1,300  strong, stood  firmly  in  the  way  of  the  charged  simultaneously  and  drove  the  Con- 
Confederates,  who  made  desperate  but  un-  federates  rapidly  before  them.  This  charge 
successful  attempts  to  demolish  it.  They  decided  the  question  of  victory.  In  twenty 
stayed  the  tide  of  victory  for  the  Confed-  minutes  the  Confederates  had  lost  2.000 
erates,  which  had  been  flowing  steadily  men.  At  sunset  their  entire  line  had  fall- 
forward  for  hours.  Gallantly  men  fought  en  back,  leaving  400  men  captives.  Dark- 
en both  sides,  and  did  not  cease  until  night  ness  was  coming  on,  and  the  Nationals  did 
closed  upon  the  scene.     Rosecrans  had  lost  not  pursue. 

heavily  in  men  and  guns,  yet  he  was  not  It  rained  heavily  the  next  day,  and  prep- 
disheartened.     At  a  council  of  officers  it  arations  were  made  for  another  attack; 
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but  at  midnight  (Jan.  4)  Bragg  and  his  a  fierce  engagement  during  a  terrible  storm 
army  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Chatta-  on  a  dark  night.  In  this  battle  Murray 
nooga.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  behaved  gallantly,  and  was  severely  wound- 
Jan.  1,  "  God  has  granted  us  a  happy  New  ed.  After  his  recovery  he  was  made  first 
Year."  The  Nationals  in  the  fight  num-  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Alliance,  On 
bered  43,400;  the  Confederates,  62,720.  the  organization  of  the  national  navy  in 
The  Nationals  lost  12,000  men,  of  whom  1798  he  was  commissioned  a  captain,  and 
1,538  were  killed.  Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  one  time  was  in  command  of  the  frigate 
at  10,000.  It  was  estimated  by  Rosecrans  Constellation.  At  his  death,  near  Philar 
to  be  much  greater  than  his  own.  On  the  delphia,  Oct.  6,  1821,  he  was  in  command 
spot  where  Hazen's  thin  brigade  so  gal-  of  the  navy-yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  was 
lantly  held  the  Confederates  at  bay,  a  last-  the  senior  officer  in  the  navy, 
ing  memorial  of  the  event  has  been  erected  Murray,  Alexander,  naval  officer ;  born 
in  the  form  of  a  substantial  stone  monu-  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1818;  son  of 
mcnt  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  surrounded  by  the  preceding;  entered  the  navy  as  a 
a  heavy  wall  of  limestone.  midshipman  in  1835,  and  was  made  com- 

Murphy,  Henry  Cruse,  lawyer;   born  mander  in  1862.     He  served  on  the  Mexi- 

in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1810;  gradu-  can    coast   during   the   war    against   that 

ated    at    Columbia    College    in    1830;    ad-  country,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1833;  elected  to  Con-  the  coast  survey.     He  was  in  the  battle 

gress  in  1843  and  1840;  was  United  States  at  Roanoke  Island  and  also  of  Newbern, 

minister  to  Holland  in  1857-61.    Through-  in  February,   1862.     His  chief  theatre  of 

out  his  life  he  wa«  interested  in  the  stud}'  operations   in   the  Civil   War  was  on  the 

of  history,   especially   that  pertaining   to  coast   of   North   Carolina.      He   was   pro- 

the  period  of  Dutch   ascendency   in   New  moted    captain    in    1866,   and    commodore 

York.     He  translated  and  added  notes  to  in   1871.     He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

Voyage  from  Hollajid  to  Afnerica;  Broad  Nov.  10,  1884. 

Advice  to  the  New  Netherlands;  The  First  Murray,  James,  governor  of  Canada; 

Minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  born  in  Scotland,  about  1712;   fourth  son 

the  United  States;  Henry  Hudson  in  Hoi-  of  Lord  Elibank;  entered  the  British  army 

land;    An    Inquiry    into    the    Origin    and  in  1751,  and  served  with  Wolfe  in  Europe 

Objects  of   the   Voyage  which   led   to   the  and   America,    being   brigadier-general    in 

Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River;  Anthol-  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1758. 

ogy  of  the  New  Netherlands^  or  Transla-  Junior  brigadier-general  at  the  capture  of 

tinns  from  the  Early  Dutch  Poets  of  New  Quebec   (of  which  city  he  was  made  mili- 

York,  with   Memoirs  of  their  Lives.     He  tary  governor),  he  held  it  against  great 

was  the  author  of  The  Voyage  of  Verra-  odds  when  assailed  by  De  Levi.     He  was 

zano;  and  a   Memoir  of  Hermann  Ernst  made  major-general  in  1762,  and  the  next 

Ludewig.     He   died    in    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,  year  was  again  governor  of  Quebec.     He 

Dec.  1,  1882.  was  governor  of  Minorca  in  1778;  made  a 

Murray,  Alexander,  naval  officer ;  born  gallant  but  unsuccessful  defence  of  the 
in  Chestertown,  Md,,  in  1755;  commanded  fortress  there  in  1781;  and  died  in 
a  vessel  engaged  in  the  European  trade  at  Sussex,  England,  June  8,  1794. 
the  aj?e  of  eighteen,  and  at  twenty-one  was  Murray,  James  Ormsbee,  educator; 
appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  born  in  Camden,  S.  C,  Nov.  27,  1827; 
navy;  but  before  entering  upon  his  duties  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1850, 
he  served  under  Colonel  Smallwood  on  land  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
duty.  He  did  good  public  service  as  a  1854.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  pastor 
privateer  during  the  Revolution,  and  also  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Peabody, 
in  the  regular  naval  service.  During  the  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till  1861.  He 
war  he  was  in  thirteen  battles  in  the  army  was  then  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
and  navy.  After  being  captured  and  ex-  the  Prospect  Street  Church  in  Cam- 
changed,  he  volunteered  his  services  as  a  bridgeport,  which  he  left  in  1865  to  be- 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Trumhully  which,  come  associate  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
on  leaving  tlie  Delaware,  was  attacked  and  Spring,  in  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 
taken  by  two  British  vessels  of  war,  after  in  New  York.     In   1873  he  succeeded  to 
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this  pastorate;  in  1874  accepted  the  Pro-  ike    Camp -Fire;    Daylight    Land;    D€4i- 

fessorship  of  Belles-Leltres,  and  English  cons;    How    J.    Norton,    Trapper,    Kept 

Language  and   Literature   in   the  Prince-  Christmas;  John  Norton's  Thanksgiving ; 

ton  University;   and  in   1886  became  the  Lake  Champlain;  Mamelons  and  Ungava; 

first    dean   of    the    faculty    of    Princeton.  Mystery   of    the    Woods;   Story    the   Keg 

His  works  include  Life  of  Francis  Way-  Told  Me;  etc.    He  died  in  Guilford,  Conn., 

land;  George  Ide  Chace:  A  Memorial;  In-  March  3,   1904. 

traduction f    with    Bibliography,    to    Cow-        Murray,   William  Vans,  diplomatist; 

per*8  Poetical  Works;  William  Oammell:  born  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  in  1762;  received 

A    Biographical    Sketch,    with    Selections  a  classical  education;  and  after  the  peace 

from  his  Writings;  Lectures  on  English  in  ,  1783     studied     law     in     the    Temple, 

Literature;  and   The  Sacrifice  of  Praise,  London;    returned    about    1785,    practised 

a  compilation  of  church  hymns.     He  died  law,  served   in  his  State  legislature,  and 

in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  27,  1899.  was  in  Congress  from  1791  to  1797.     He 

Morray,  John  O'Kane,  historian;  born  was    an    eloquent    speaker    and    a    keen 

in  Glenariffe,  Ireland,  Dec.  12,  1847;  came  diplomatist;   was  appointed  by   Washing- 

to  the  United  States  in  1856;  graduated  ton    minister    to    the    Batavian    Republic, 

at   St.   John's   College,   Fordham,   N.   Y. ;  and   by   Adams   sole   envoy  extraordinary 

and  became  a  physician  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  to   the   French   Republic.     Ellsworth   and 

He  was  the  author  of  Popular  History  of  Davie    afterwards    joined    him.      He    was 

the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  instrumental    in   the   arrangement   of   the 

The    Catholic    Heroes    and    Heroines    of  convention  signed  in   Paris  in  September, 

America;  The  Catholic  Pioneers  of  Amer-  1800,   between   America   and   France,   and 

ica,  etc.     He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  30,  then    returned    to    his    mission    at    The 

1885.  Hague.     He  died  in  Cambridge,  Dec.    11, 

Murray,  Lindley,  grammarian;  born  1803. 
in  Swatara,  Pa.,  April  22,  1745;  was  a  Musgrave,  Mary,  Indian  interpreter; 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  was  a-  half-breed  Creek,  and  wife  of  John 
father  was  a  successful  merchant  in  New  Musgrave,  a  South  Carolina  trader.  She 
York,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1753.  lived  in  a  hut  at  Yamacraw,  poor  and  rag- 
Lindley  became  a  lawyer.  During  the  ged.  Finding  she  could  speak  English, 
Revolution  he  acquired  such  a  handsome  Oglethorpe  employed  her  as  interpreter, 
property  by  mercantile  pursuits  that  he  vvith  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  Her  bus- 
was  able  to  retire  from  business,  and  in  band  died,  and  she  married  a  man  named 
1784  went  to  England  for  his  health,  Mathews.  He,  too,  died,  and  about  1749 
where  he  purchased  a  small  estate  near  ghe  Ijecame  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bosom- 
York.  In  1787  he  published  a  tract  en-  worth,  chaplain  of  Oglethorpe's  regiment, 
titled  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  a  designing  knave,  who  gave  the  colony 
which  passed  through  many  editions.  He  much  trouble.  He  had  become  heavily 
is  chieHy  kno\\Ti  as  author  of  an  English  indebted  to  Carolinians  for  cattle,  and, 
grammar  (1795),  an  English  reader,  and  to  acquire  fortune  and  power,  he  per- 
an  English  spelling-book.  He  died  near  suaded  Mary  to  assert  that  she  had  de- 
York,  England,  Feb.  16,  1826.  scended  in  a  maternal  line  from  an  Ind- 

Murray,  William  Henby  Harrison,  ian  king,  and  to  claim  a  right  to  the  whole 
clergyman;  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Creek  territory.  She  accordingly  pro- 
April  26,  1840;  was  graduated  at  Yale  claimed  herself  empress  of  the  Creeks, 
College  in  1862;  became  a  preacher  and  disavowed  all  allegiance  to  the  English, 
held  charges  in  the  Congregational  summoned  a  general  convocation  of  the 
Church  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  Creek  chiefs,  and  recounted  the  wrongs 
Mass.;  resigned  from  the  latter  pastorate  she  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
in  1874;  and  afterwards  preached  to  in-  English.  Inflamed  by  her  harangue,  die- 
dependent  congregations;  lectured  and  en-  tated  by  Bosomworth,  the  Indians  pledged 
gaged  in  farming.  He  was  the  author  of  themselves  to  defend  her  royal  person 
Camp  Life  in  the  Adirondacks ;  Adiron-  and  lands.  Tlie  English  were  ordered 
dock  Tales;  Adirondack  Adventures;  Ad-  to  leave;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
ventures   in    the    Wilderness;    Cones    for  of  warriors,  Mary  marched   towards   Sa^ 
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vannah.  The  while  inhabitants,  led  by  First  practical  instractlon-book  on  sing- 
President  Stephens,  armed  and   prepared       in«»   compiled   by   Rev.   John   Tufts, 

to  meet  them.    The  Indians  were  not  per-  nZlT^^ttlUJZ  t^/n^n';*;;;;^;  "^" 

....  .         ...  ...  Organ  presented  to  the  Queen's  chapel, 

mitted    to    enter    the    town    with    arms.        lioston,  by  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq. Aug.,  1713 

Then  Bosomworth,  in  full  canonicals,  with  Singing  societies  established  In  different 

his  **  queen  "  by  his  side,  marched  in,  fol-  „  Pa^^s  o^  New  England. . . .       1720 

lowed  by  sachems  and  chiefs,  greatly  ter-  ^Z'''\^,?'7vVoZl\lT  ^^^^^^^ 

rifying    the    people    by    their    formidable       In  New  York Dec.  3,  1750 

appearance.      The    prudent    Stephens,   or-  William  Billings,  of  Boston,  publishes  a 

dering  Bosomworth  to  withdraw,  told  the       ^^",^,^11?'' J?'  ^*!,  """»»£*>  compositions 

•^...-j.  v^r  t_i.        entitled    The    New    England    Psalm- 

apsembled   Indians  who  Mary  was,  what       sinyer,    or    American    Chorister,    In 

kind  of  a  character  her  husband  was,  and       4  and  5  parts 1770 

how  they  had  been  deceived.     They  saw  Stoughton  (Mass.)   Musical  Society  or- 

the   matter   clearly    smoked   the   pipe  of  on^^'^Li^n.-  oi ' Cb^iiesio^'^'^lom.  "^ 
peace  with  the  English,  and  returned  to       poser   of    Coronation,   publishes    The 
their  homes.     After  giving  more  trouble,       American  Harmony,  In  3  and  4  parts  1792 

Mary    and    her    husband    were    put    into  ^"-  ^J*^°J*^<^°;  '•^*.  Geow»  mf^^"  her 
i"'        ^            i.ix/111             /•  d(^but     In     America     In     Inkle     and 

close  confinement ;   but  finally,  confessing       Yarico   Dec.  6    1798 

their    errors    and    craving    pardon,    they  Euterpean  Musical   Society,  New  York 

were  allowed  to  depart  from  Savannah.  CMty ^ 1800 

Musgrave,   Sir  Thomas,  military  ofTi-  MaMachnsetts  Musical  Society,  Boston.  1807 

,  .  '   ,«„o  .    .      .      1.1  Barber  of  firriVe  sung  by  French  artists 

cer;    born    m    1/.38;    was   captain   m   the        in  New  Orleans July  12,  1810 

British  army  in  1750;  came  to  America  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  organized  in 
with  General  Howe  in   177(1;  and  in  the       Boston,  April  20,  1815;  Incorporated. 

little  of  Okrmantown   {q.  v.)  saved  the  p,„^,    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^„^„    ^^^J^^^-  »;  ^®^ 
day   for   his   King   by   throwing   himself,        john  Howard   Payne,  containing  the 
with   f^ve   companies,   into   Chew's   strong       song  Home,  Siceet  Home,  first   pro- 
stone   house,   and   holding   the   American  ^.^"<^^  *^  ^'<^^  T^w* ',• ' 'a*  •.^'?^-  ^^*  ^^'^ 
-               ^   ,  '          ..1    XL              1     1    T*  •!.•  V  New    \ork    Sacred    Music    Society,    or- 
forcea  at  l>ay  until   the  repulsed   British       ganized    1823,    gives    Its    first    con- 

columns  could  rally.     He  l)ecame  major-       cert March  15,  1824 

general  in  1790,  and  general  in  1802.  He  New  York  Choral  Society  gives  Its  first 
J.    ,  T^««    01     iQio  concert  at  St.  George's  Church,  Beek- 

died  Doc.  31    1812  ^^^  g^^^ « ^p^„  20,  1824 

Musgrove's  Mill,  Affair  at.  The  pa-  Manuel  Garcia,  with  his  wife,  his  son 
triots  of  South  Carolina  were  not  conquer-  Manuel,  daughter  Marietta  (Mail- 
ed, only  made  to  pause,  by  the  cruelty  of       ^"[f^?  V^.^P^Jf^""   *"*   ^^*"*°    N^^  oo""  i825 

Cornwallis.  Among  those  who  took  pro-  M„8,,.ai  conventions" 'li'AmerlVa  orlgll 
tection  as  a  necessary  expedient  was  Col.  natc  In  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
James  Williams,  who  commanded  the  post       (Antral  Musical  Society  holds  Its  first 

at  Niiietv-six.    lie  lost  no  time  in  gather-  ^Z'^^^^^^V"  ,f  Concord     .  Sept.,  1829 

"         ,'.....,.  .  ,  Thomas    Hastings,    Invited    by    various 

ing  the  patriots   m   that   region,   and  on       churches,  coming  to  New  York,  organ- 

Aug.  18,  1780.  fell  upon  a  IkhIv  of  500  Izes  church  choirs,  and  regulates 
British  troops— regulars  and  lovalist  mill-        psalmody  on  a  more  religious  basis. .   1832 

..  ,      ,    J       All*  1    J  '„*  „4.  iLr..«  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  founded  for 

t,a— who  had  established  a  post  at  Mus-  instruction  in  the  Pestalozzlan  sys- 
grove's  Mill,  on  the  Ennoree  River.     He       tern,  with  Ix>well  Mason  at  the  head, 

routed   them,   killed   sixty,   and   wounded       opens  1888 

a  greater  number,  with  a  loss  to  himself  ^arva^     Musical     Association     estab- 

" ,  *  llshed Aug.  30,  1887 

of  eleven  men.  lUilfe's  Bohemian  Oirl  produced  for  the 

Music  and  Musicians  in  the  XTnited  first  time  In  America  by  the  Seguln 
States.     Verv  little  attention  was  given       Opera  (^ompany  at  the  I»ark  Theatre, 

to  music  during  the  first  hundred  years  Touro^Jhe*  liiichinsoniiimlf^^^^^^^     '^* 
of    colonial    life    beyond    the    singing    of       perance  and  anti-slavery  singers.   In 

paalms.    but    since    the    establishment    of       the  United  States  and  England 1846-58 

musical  societies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Concert     tour     of     Edward     Remenyl, 

^,         ^  .!_      i    r        J  x«  violin  virtuoso.  In  the  United  States.   1848 

nineteenth  century,  the  study  and  practice  cermanla  orchestra  give  their  first  con- 
of  music  have  become  increasing  factors       cert  in  America  at  Aster  Place  Opera- 

in  life  throughout  the  United  States.  honiw.  New  York Oct.  6.  1848 
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First  public  concert  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintet  Club  at  Boston.  .I>ec.  4,  1849 

Jenny  Lind  sings  In  concert  at  Castle 
Garden,  New  York Sept.  11,  1850 

Chamber  music  Introduced  in  New  York, 
1849 :     Theodore     Eisfeld    opens    his 

quartet-solr^es  at  Hope  Chapel 

Feb.  18.  1851 

Henrietta  Sontag  appears  in  the  United 
States   Sept.,  1852 

Dwlght's  Journal  of  Mu8ic  founded  In 
Boston   1852 

Gottschalk's  first  concert  In  New  York 
City 1853 

Cecilia  Society  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  organ- 
izes and  gives  its  first  concert 

Sept.  19,  1856 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md., 
founded 1857 

Wagner's  TannhauMcr  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  at  the  Stadt 
Theatre,    New    York Aug.  27,  1859 

Adellna  Pattl  makes  her  d^^but  in  Lucia 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York Nov.  24,  1859 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  makes  her  d^but 
in  Rigoleiio  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York 1860 

Theodore  Thomas  begins  his  symphony 
soirees  In  New  York Dec,  1864 

Oberlln  Conservatory  of  Music  founded.    1805 

•*  Der  Nordamerikanlsche  SUngerbund  " 
reorganized  at  Chicago 1868 

National  Peace  Jubilee  held  in  Boston, 
Mass. ;  over  10,000  singers  and  1,000 
musicians;  P.  S.  Gllmore,  conductor. 

June  15-20,  1869 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
established  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1859 ; 
removed  to  Boston,  1867 ;  Incor- 
porated      1870 

Beethoven  Conservatory  of  Music  found- 
ed at  St.  Louis 1871 

Fisk  University  '*  Jubilee  Singers  " 

Oct.,  1871,  to  May,  1872 

World's  Peace  Jubilee  and  International 

Musical  Festival  held  in  Boston 

June  17  to  July  4,  1872 

Beethoven  Quintet  Club  organized  in 
Boston    1873 

Music  Teachers'  National  Association 
organized    1876 

New  York  College  of  Music  incor- 
porated     1878 

Cincinnati  College  of  Music  incor- 
porated         1878 

The  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  New 
York,  opened  with  the  opera  Fauni .  . 

Oct.  22,  1883 

Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  engaged  for  a 
season  of  German  opera  which  began. 

Nov.  17,   1884 

Dr.  Damrosch  died Feb.  15,  1885 

American  College  of  Musicians  incor- 
porated         1886 

Adellna  Pattl  sings  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Auditorium,  and  the  Opera- 
house,   Chicago Dec.  9,   1889 

The  first  Wagner  Cycle,  occupying  three 
weeks,  and  including  all  the  operas 
excepting  Parsifal,  In  season  of .  . .  .1889-90 
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Comer-stone  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall  in 
New  York  City  is  laid  by  Mrs.  Car- 
negie  May    13,   1890 

Carnegie  Music  Hall  opened. ..  April  27,  1891 

The  Worcester  Musical  Festival  opens 
with  a  performance  of  Bruck's  Ar- 
minius Sept.  22.   1891 

Sftengerfest  closes  with  final  concert  In 
Madison  Square  Garden June  25,  1894 

PRINCIPAL  Ml'SICAL  SOCIETIES    IN  THE 
INITEI)   STATES. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass., 


r 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . .  - 


Baffalo,  K.  Y.. 


Chicago.  111... 
CiDciuuati.  O. 


Cleveland,  O 

Milwaukee.  Wig  . . 
Miuuea|)oliK.  Minn 
Newark,  N.  J 
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Piti8l>iire.   Pa 

Rho<le  Inland 

Salem.  Ma-^s 

San  FranripTo.  Cal. 
Springfield.  M.-iss... 
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Wa«hington,  D.  C. 
Worcester,  Mass. , . 


Oratorio  Society 1880 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society. ..  1816 

Apollo  Club 1871 

BoylBton  Club 1872 

The  Cecilia 1876 

Boston  Symphony  Orcheatra.  1880 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Soc'ly  1857 

Apollo  Club 1«77 

Amphion  MuHical  Society....   1879 
(■iiKTilia  Ijidies'  Vociil  .Society.  1883 

I.iederlaftl 1848 

Orpheus  Singing  So<ioty 1869 

Af»ollo  Musical  Club '. 1871 

Ap«jlloClub 1881 

Cleveland  Vixal  Sf)ciety 1872 

Barh  Society 1878 

Musik  Verein 1849 

Gounod  Club 1883 

Schul)ert  Vocal  .<4»ciofy 1880 

Philharmonic  Sorii'iy 1842 

I>euischer  l.ied«'rkr.«nz 1847 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club 1865 

Oratorio  Society 1873 

Symphony  Society 1K78 

Orpheu.««  Club 1871 

TheCerilian 1874 

The  Mozart  Club   1877 

Rhode  Lsland  Choral  Aran...  1886 

Salem  Oratorio  Society 1867 

The  Ix)ring  Clu»» ' 1876 

Hampden  County  Mus.  Ass'n.   1887 

St.  Ix>u is  Ch(»ral  Society 1879 

Choral  Society lj<83 

Worcester  County  Mus.  Ass'n  1863 


Mutiny^  a  revolt  against  constituted 
authority;  open  resistance  to  officers  in 
authority,  especially  in  the  army  and 
navy.  The  principal  revolt  or  mutiny 
during  the  American  Revolution  was  that 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  2.000  strong,  at 
Morristown,  X.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1781.  The  tar- 
diness of  Congress  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  tlie  army  was  the  chief  cause.  Un- 
able to  control  the  tr(X)ps  by  his  personal 
efforts.  General  Wayne  appointed  two 
officers,  Colonels  Stewart  and  Butler,  to 
conduct  them  to  Princeton,  where  they 
submitted  to  Conprres^s.  in  writing,  their 
demands.  Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
sent  two  emissaries  among  them,  making 
iM.ost  lil>eral  offers,  if  they  would  go  over 
to  'the  British.  These  men  they  at  once 
delivered  up  to  the  government.  Congress 
appointed  commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  troops,  and  complied  with  most  of 
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their  just  demands.  Many  were,  however,  first  be  prudent  to  assume  the  title  of 
disbanded  during  the  winter,  and  their  royalty,  but  if  all  other  things  were  ad- 
places  filled  in  the  spring  with  recruits,  justed,  we  believe  strong  arguments  might 
A  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of 
Jersey   Line   followed,   Jan.   24-28,    1781,  king." 

but  this  was  quickly  subdued,  and  two  When  Washington  had  read  this  paper 
ringleaders  executed.  the  light  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and  a  look 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  pro-  of  inexpressible  sadness  stole  over  his 
posed  to  the  Continental  Congress,  April  countenance.  Had  he  borne  and  suffered 
15,  1777,  were  adopted  March  1,  1781.  so  much  for  these  seven  long  years  to  have 
The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York-  it  all  end  in  this?  The  emotions  that' 
town,  Nov.  10,  1781,  practically  ended  crowded  his  heart  and  shook  his  strong  soul 
the  Revolution,  but  the  preliminary  to  its  centre  may  be  gathered  from  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  sudden  burst  of  indignation  with  which 
was  not  ratified  by  Congress  until  this  proposition  to  make  him  king  was 
April  15,  1783.  During  the  interval  be-  received.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  with  a 
tween  Yorktown  and  the  conclusion  of  mixture  of  surprise  and  astonishment  1 
peace,  hostilities  were  practically  suspend-  have  read  the  sentiments  you  have  sub- 
ed,  and  the  American  army  was  encamped  mitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir,  no 
at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  Congress  was  unable  occurrences  in  the  course  of  the  war  have 
to  pay  either  officers  or  men,  and  the  in-  given  me  more  painful  sensations  than 
dividual  States  would  do  nothing  either  your  information  of  there  being  such  ideas 
for  the  army  or  public  credit.  The  army,  existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  express- 
with  its  pay  withheld,  and  Congress  deaf  ed,  and  which  I  must  view  with  abhor- 
to  its  petitions  and  seemingly  indifferent  rence  and  reprehend  with  severity.  I  am 
to  its  wants,  grew  restless,  indignant,  and,  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of 
at  last,  almost  mutinous.  Karly  in  March,  my  conduct  could  have  given  encourage- 
178*2,  Col.  Louis  Nicola  presented  to  Wash-  ment  to  an  address  which  to  me  seems 
in^'ton,  on  behalf  of  the  officers,  a  letter  big  with  the  greatest  mischief  that  can  be- 
which,  after  describing  the  perilous  state  fall  my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in 
of  filling  in  the  army  and  the  dangerous  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  showing  the  necessity  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes 
of  settling  at  once  on  a  form  of  govern-  are  more  disagreeable.  Let  me  conjure  you, 
ment,  now  peace  was  assured,  showing  also  then,  as  you  have  regard  for  your  coun- 
that  it  must  be  a  strong  one,  took  up  the  try,  for  yourself,  or  posterity,  or  respect 
several  forms  of  government  in  the  world,  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from 
discussed  the  good  and  Ixad  features  of  your  mind."  See  Newburo  Addresses, 
each,  and  summed  up  by  declaring  that  Tite;  Nonsense,  Fort;  Somers. 
a  republican  government  was  the  most  un-  Muzzey,  Artemas  Bowers,  clergyman; 
stable  and  insecure  of  all,  and  a  con-  bom  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1802; 
stitutional  monarchy,  with  certain  modifi-  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  and 
cations,  like  that  of  England,  the  strongest  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1828; 
and  safest;  and  continued,  "Such  being  was  ordained  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  His 
the  fact,  it  i»  plain  that  the  same  abilities  publications  include  Personal  Rccomctions 
Avhich  have  led  us  through  difficulties  ap-  of  Men  in  the  Battle  of  Lexington;  Remi- 
parent ly  insurmountable  by  human  power  niacencea  of  Men  of  the  Revolution  and 
to  victory  and  glory,  those  qualities  that  their  Families;  and  many  others  of  a  re- 
have  merited  and  obtained  the  universal  ligious  nature.  He  died  in  Cambridge, 
esteem  and  veneration  of  the  army,  would  Mass.,  April  21,  1892. 
be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  Myer,  Albert  James,  signal -officer; 
in  the  smoother  path  of  peace."  In  short,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept  20,  1827; 
it  declared  that  he  alone  could  uphold  graduated  at  Geneva  College  in  1847;  be- 
the  nation  he  had  saved  by  his  valor,  came  a  physician,  and  in  1854  was  ap- 
and  offered  to  make  him  dictator,  and  con-  pointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
eluded  by  saying  that,  "owing  to  the  States  army.  From  1858  to  1860  he  was 
prejudices  of  the  people,  it  might  not  at  on  special  duty  in  the  signal  service,  and 
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ill  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  chief  all  the  grades  from  lieutenant-colonel   to 

signal-officer,  with  the  rank  of  major.    In  brigadier-general.      In    1800    he   was    ap- 

June,    1861,    he   was   made   chief   signal-  pointed   colonel    and   signal-officer   of    the 

officer  on  General  Butler*s  stafT,  and  after-  United    States    army,    and    introduced    a 

wards  on  that  of  General  McClellan,  and  course  of   signal    studies   at   West   Point 

was  very  active  during  the  whole  penin-  and   Annapolis.     He   was   the   author    of 

Bular  campaign.    Colonel  Myer  took  charge  the   weather-signal   system,  and  its  chief 

of  the  signal  bureau  in  Washington,  March  till  his  death,  in  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 

3,  1863,  and  for  service  at  various  points,  1880.     In   1873  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 

and   especially    in   giving   timely   signals  International   ^leteorological   Congress   at 

that  saved  the  fort  and  garrison  at  AI-  Vienna.     He  published  a  Manual  of  Sig- 

latoona,   Ga.,   he   was   brevetted   through  nals  for  the  United  States  Army, 


N. 

Nagle,  James,  military  officer;  born  in  Nantes^    Edict    or.     See    Edict    op 

Reading,  Pa.,  April  5,  1822;  distinguished  Nantes. 

lii  111861  f  in  the  Mexican  War  with  the  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Washington  Artillery;  was  ap{>ointed  islands  ofT  the  south  coast  of  Massachu- 
colonel  of  the  ($th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  setts,  and  belonging  to  that  State,  the  for- 
in  1801;  was  promoted  brigadier-general  mer  containing  00,  the  latter  120  square 
of  volunteers,  Sept.  10,  1802,  and  greatly  miles;  first  noted  by  Captain  Gosnold, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  An-  1002,  and  first  settled  by  some  people  un- 
tietam.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  was  forced  der  Thomas  Mayhew  from  Watertown, 
to  resign.  May  0,  1803;  but  when  the  Con-  Mass.,  1043.  Both  islands  in  earlier  days 
federates  invaded  Pennsylvania  in  June  of  were  famous  for  their  skilled  seamen  and 
that  year  he  organized  the  3i)th  Pennsyl-  large  business  in  whale-fishery, 
vania  Regiment  and  served  as  its  colonel.  Napier,  Sir  Charles,  naval  officer; 
In  the  following  year  he  recruited  the  born  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  March  6, 
149th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  for  a  ser-  1780;  joined  the  British  navy  in  1799;  pro- 
vice  of  100  days:  and  was  commissioned  moted  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  duty 
its  colonel.  lie  died  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  in 
Aug.  22,   1800.  1805.    He  was  ordered  to  the  North  Amer- 

Naglee,    Henry  Morris,  military  offi-  ican   fleet  on   Lake   Champlain   in    1813; 

ccr;    born   in  Philadelphia,  I'a.,  Jan.    16,  served  on  the  Potomac  River  in  August, 

1815;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835;  1814;   and  commanded  the  long-boats  in 

served   in   the   war   against   Mexico,   and  the  actions  before  Baltimore.    He  died  in 

afterwards    engaged    in    commercial    pur-  London,  Nov.  8,  1800. 

suits  in  San  Francisco.    He  was  an  active  Naples,  American  Claims  on.    Claims 

officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  through  had  been  made  upon  the  Neapolitan  goY- 

the  campaign  of  1802,  and  rose  to  the  rank  ernment  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 

of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.    He  af-  for  indemnity  for  losses  occasioned  by  dep- 

terwards  commanded  a  division  in  the  De-  redations  upon  American  commerce  by  Mu- 

partment  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  rat.  King  of  Naple<>,  from  1809  to  1812. 

Department  of  the  South  in  1803.    In  July  The  restored  Bourbons  had  refused  to  com- 

and  August  of  that  year  he  commanded  ply,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  re- 

the  7th  Army  Corps.     He  was  mustered  sponsible  for  the  acts  of  one  who  was  a 

out  in  April,  1804,  and  afterwards  became  usurper  of  their  power,  and  from  whom 

a  banker  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  died  they  had  sufTered  more  than  had  the  Amer- 

March  5,  1880.  icans.     Finally,  a  convention  was  negoti« 

Nanticoke    Indians,    an    Algonquian  ated  at  Naples,  in  October,  1832,  by  which 

tribe,   who   once   inhabited   the   peninsula  it  was  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  $1,720,- 

between    the    Chesapeake    and    Delaware  000  should  be  paid  to  the  United  States, 

buys.     They  were  early  made  vassals  to  These   claims   had   been   considered   hope- 

the  Five  Nations  and  their  allies  by  com-  less,  but  the  negotiation  was  undoubtedly 

pulsion.     In   1710  they  left  their  ancient  expedited  by  the  appearance  at  that  time 

domain,  and  occupied  lands  upon  the  Sus-  of  a  considerable  force  of  the  United  States 

quehanna  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  Rev-  navy  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 

olutionary  W*ar,  when  they  crossed  the  Al-  Napoleon  I.     In  1803,  during  the  ad- 

leghany  Mountains  and  joined  the  British  ministration  of   President  Jefferson,  Na- 

in  the  West.  polcon    sold    to    the    United    States    the 
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territory  known  as  Louisiana  (q.  v.)  tor  tw  employ  thirty  or  forty  American  tM' 

115,000,00(1.  BeU  in  the  importalioD  of  cotton,  fiBh-oil, 

In  hig  j-reptl  for  money  Napoleon  relaxed  dye-woods,  Hall  fiah,  liiiles,  and  peltry  from 

the  rigorfl  of  his  ilcerees  agiiinst  the  com-  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Charleston,  ex- 

tneree  of  the  world  liy  an  net  of  perfidy,  elusively,  and  under  an  obligation   to  im- 

While   reJui-infi   IhoiisiinJs   to   misery   tor  port,  in  return,  ecrtain  s]H'tial  articles  of 

the  soke  of   his   favorite  continental   sj's-  Freneh    produce.      Orders    were    sent    to 
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tern,   he   became   himself   a  wholesale  vio-  French  ■ 

lator  of  it.    He  ordered  licenses  to  be  sold,  tificates 

»t  enormous  prices,  for  introducing,  sub-  bound  tc 

ject  to  heavy  duties,  certain  foreijrn  arti-  loaded   v 

cle*  otherwise  prohibited.    Certain  favored  cepfin;; 

manufacturers  had   thus  been   authoris^ed,  only   \h' 

notwithstanding   tbc    Rambouillet    decree.  See  ICMn 


II  American  veBsels 
provided  they  were 
products  only — ex- 

nttnn   and   tobacco,   which    t^ould 

imjiortcd   under   speciii' 
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Napoleon'9  downfall  u-as  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  great  Federal  party  in  the  United 
States,  who  considered  his  ruin  as  the 
most  damaging  blow  that  could  be  given 
to  their  political  opponents  and  the  war 
jiarty.  Pulpits,  presaea,  public  meetings, 
and  social  gatherings  were  used  as  pro- 
cl aimers  of  their  satisfaction,  notwith- 
standing it  was  evident  that  the  release 
thereby  of  a  large  British  army  from  ser- 
vice on  the  Continent  would  enable  the 
common  enemy  to  send  an  overwhelming 
force  across  the  Atlantic  that  might  crush 
the  American  armies  and  possibly  reduce 
the  States  to  British  provinces.  They 
lioped  the  threatened  peril  would  induce 
the  administration  to  seek  peace  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  The  downfoll  of  Napoleon 
did  release  British  troops  from  continen- 
tal service,  and  several  thousands  of  them 
were  sent  lo  Canada  to  reinforce  the  little 
British  army  there.  Many  of  them  were 
Wellington's  veterans,  hardy  and  skilful. 
They  arrived  at  Quebec  late  in  July,  and 
in  August  were  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Montreal. 

Narraganset  Indians,  an  Algonquian 
family  of  the  New  England  Indians  which 
occupied  the  territory  now  comprised  in 
the  Ktate  of  Khode  Island.  Industrious 
and  hardy,  they  were  numerous,  and  had 


twelve  towns  within  a  distance  of  20 
miles.  Their  chief.  Canon icus,  sent  « 
bundle  of  arrows  tied  with  a  anakc-skin 
to  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  in- 
dicating his  hostility.  Bradford  return- 
ed the  skin  filled  with  gunpowder.  Ca- 
nonicus  was  alarmed,  and  remained  peace- 
able, especially  after  banished  Roger  Will- 
iams won  their  good-will  by  his  kindneaa. 
They  accompanied  Massachusetts  troops 
against  the  Fequods  in  1G3T,  and  in  1044 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  British  King.  The 
Narragansets  having  violated  the  ternu 
of  a  treaty  made  in  1644,  the  New  Kngland 
Congress,  under  the  provision  a  of  the 
union  or  confederation,  sent  measengeri 
to  the  offending  Indians  requiring  their 
appearance  at  Boston.  At  first  they 
treated  the  messengers  kindly,  but  finally 
declared  that  they  would  not  have  peace 
until  they  received  the  head  of  Uncaa. 
Hoger  Williams  warned  the  congress  that 
the  Narragjnaets  would  suddenly  break 
out  against  the  English,  whereupon  that 
body  drew  up  a  declaration  justifying 
them  in  making  war  on  the  recusant  Ind- 
ians. They  determined  to  raise  300  men 
at  once.  The  news  of  this  preparation 
alarmed  the  Indians,  and  they  sued  for 
peace.  They  were  required  to  pay  in  in- 
stalments 2,000  fathoms  of  wampum;   to 
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restore  to  Uncas  all  the  captives  and  ca-  and  eighty  horses,  accompanied  by  Ca- 
noes  they  had  taken  from  him;  to  submit  beza  de  V^aca  {q.  v.)  as  treasurer  of  the 
all  matters  of  controversy  between  Uncas  expedition,  who  was  to  be  deputy -go  vem- 
and  them  to  the  congress;  keep  perpetual  or.  They  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  on  April 
peace  with  the  English;  and  give  hostages  13,  1528,  where  Narvaez  raised  the  stand- 
for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  This  ard  of  Spain  and  took  possession  of  the 
compact  was  signed  Aug.  30,  1G45.  country  in  the  name  of  its  King,  and  his 

The     Narragansets     engaged     in     King    officers  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
Philip's  War,  and  had  a  strong  fort  in  a    as  governor. 

swamp  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.  Against  Instead  of  treating  the  native  inhabi- 
this  fort  marched  about  1,000  New-Eng-  tants  kindly,  and  winning  their  friendship 
landers  in  the  middle  of  December,  1075.  and  an  easy  conquest,  Narvaez  followed 
With  these  troops  were  about  150  Mohegan  the  example  of  his  countrymen  in  Santo 
Indians,  and  Governor  Winslow,  of  Plym-  Domingo  and  Cuba.  He  marched  into  the 
outh,  was  the  commander-in-chief.  They  interior  with  high  hopes,  directing  his 
marched  through  deep  snow,  and  at  4  p.m.  vessels  to  sail  along  the  coasts.  He  press- 
on  Dec.  10  they  attacked  the  fort.  There  ed  forward  in  daily  expectation  of  finding 
was  but  one  entrance,  which  had  to  be  some  city  sparkling  with  wealth.  All  be- 
rcached  in  the  face  of  a  fire  from  a  block-  fore  him  were  creations  of  imagination, 
house.  The  Massachusetts  men,  who  first  all  behind  him  were  gloomy  disappoint- 
attacked,  were  repulsed,  and  several  of  the  ments.  Treachery  met  his  cruelty  at  ev- 
captains  were  killed.  There  was  a  desper-  ery  step.  Compelled  to  fight  foes  and 
ate  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  the  Indians  failing  to  find  gold,  Narvaez  turned  tow- 
were  finally  driven  out  into  the  open  coun-  ards  the  sea — the  Gulf  of  Mexico — and  at 
try.  The  GOO  wigwams  were  set  on  fire,  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachicola,  failing  to 
and  the  winter  store  of  corn  was  destroy-  find  his  ships,  he  caused  frail  boats  to  be 
ed.  About  700  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  built,  embarked  with  his  followers,  and 
including  several  chiefs,  and  of  a  large  coasted  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
number  wounded  about  300  died.  Many  old  sippi.  One  by  one  his  followers  died  from 
men,  women,  and  children  perished,  some  starvation,  and  finally  a  "  norther  " 
of  them  in  the  flames.  In  this  encounter  struck  and  dispersed  the  flotilla.  Nar- 
Connecticut  alone  lost  eighty  men.  Cap-  vaez  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  The 
tains  Johnson,  Davenport,  and  Gardiner,  boat  that  carried  De  Vaca  stranded  on  an 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Gallop,  Seely,  and  island,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by 
Marshall,  of  Connecticut,  were  slain.  The  the  natives.  De  Vaca  was  the  only  Span- 
Narragansets  were  almost  exterminated  iard  of  the  expedition  who  returned  to 
in    that    war.      The    remnant    settled    at    Spain. 

Charlestown,  R.  I.,  and  were  prosperous  Nash,  Abner,  legislator;  born  in 
for  a  while,  but  the  tribe  is  now  extinct.  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  Aug.  8,  1716; 
See  Kino  Philip's  War.  practised  law   in   Newbern,  N.   C,  which 

Narvaez,  Panfilo  de,  explorer;  born  town  he  represented  in  the  first  Provincial 
in  Valladolid,  Spain,  about  1478;  went  Congress  when  it  convened  there,  Aug.  25, 
to  Santo  Domingo  in  1501,  and  thence  to  1774.  He  served  on  the  committee  which 
Cuba,  where  he  was  the  chief  lieutenant  drew  up  the  North  Carolina  constitution  in 
of  Velasquez,  the  governor.  Cortez  car-  1776;  was  governor  of  the  State  in  1779- 
rying  matters  with  a  high  hand  in  Mexi-  81 ;  and  held  a  seat  in  the  Continental 
CO,  Narvaez  was  sent  by  Velasquez  to  Congress  in  1782-80.  He  died  in  Phila- 
Cuba  to  supersede  him,  but  was  defeated,  delphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1786. 
lost  an  eye,  and  was  held  a  prisoner  by  Nash^  Francis,  military  officer;  bom 
Cortez.  On  his  release  Narvaez  returned  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  May  10, 
to  Spain,  and  in  June,  1527,  sailed  from  1720;  brother  of  Abner  Nash,  governor  of 
San  Lucar,  by  authority  of  the  King,  with  North  Carolina;  became  clerk  of  the  Su- 
600  men  in  five  vessels,  commanded  to  perior  Court  of  Orange  county,  N.  C. ;  and 
'conquer  Florida  and  govern  it.  After  was  a  captain,  under  the  crown,  on 
long  detention  at  Santo  Domingo  and  service  under  Governor  Tryon  against 
Cuba,  he  sailed  for  Florida  with  400  men    the     Regulators.       He     was     a     member 
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of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  had  arrived  at  Nash- 
Carolina  in  1775,  and  was  appointed  by  ville  when  Schofield  reached  there  (see 
that  body  a  lieutenant-colonel.  In  Febru-  Franklin,  Battle  of),  and  Thomas's 
ary,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-  forces  there  were  put  in  battle  array  on 
general  in  the  Continental  army.  Joining  Dec.  1,  1864.  They  were  on  an  irregular 
Washington  before  the  battle  at  the  semicircular  line  on  the  hills  around  the 
Brandywine  (Sept.  11,  1777),  he  partici-  city,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cumber- 
pated  in  that  action,  and  also  at  (J^erman-  land  River,  (jreneral  Smith's  troops  were 
town  (Oct.  4),  where  he  was  mortally  on  the  right;  the  4th  Corps,  under  Gen. 
wounded,  and  died  Oct.  7.  T.  J.  Wood  (in  the  absence  of  the  wound- 
Nashville,  largest  city,  railroad  centre,  ed  Stanley),  was  in  the  centre;  and  the 
and  capital  of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  pop-  23d  Corps,  under  Gen.  John  M.  Scho- 
ulation  in  1890,  76,168;  in  1900,  80,865.  field,  was  on  the  left.  About  5,000  troops. 
The  city  was  the  scene  of  stirring  outside  of  these  corps — white  and  colored 
military  operations  in  the  Civil  War.  In  — were  posted  on  the  left  of  Schofield. 
February,  1802,  General  Pillow  tele-  To  these  were  added  the  troops  compris- 
graplied  to  Nashville  while  the  siege  of  ing  the  garrison  at  Nashville  and  Wilson's 
Fort  Donelson  was  going  on:  "Enemy  re-  cavalry  at  Edgefield,  on  the  north  side  of 
treating!  (xlorious  result!  Our  boys  fol-  the  Cumberland.  The  troops  of  Thomas 
lowing  and  peppering  thoir  rear!  A  com-  wore  better  and  more  numerous  than 
plete  victory!"  This  despatch  made  the  those  of  Hood,  but,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
people  of  Nashville  happy,  and  they  were  sence  of  cavalry  and  a  deficiency  of  trans- 
comfortably  seated  in  their  churches  on  portation,  he  withheld  an  attack  upon 
Sunday,  Feb.  16,  when  the  news  reached  lloml,  who  was  in  front  of  him  for  about 
them  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  a  fortnight.  The  latter  had  formed  his 
to  the  Nationals.  There  was  panic  line  of  investment  on  Dec.  4,  with  his 
everywhere.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  at  Bow-  salient  within  600  yards  of  Wood,  at 
ling  Green,  ordered  the  troops  there  to  fiy  Thomas's  centre.  For  a  few  days  there 
to  Nashville,  for  General  Mitchcl,  of  was  some  skirmishing,  and  then  for  a 
BuelTs  army,  was  pressing  on  them.  They  week  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  very 
did  so,  after  destroying  property  valued  little  was  done.  Tliomas  made  a  general 
at  $500,000.  They  were  followed  by  the  advance,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  from  his  right,  while  Steedman  made  a 
National  gunboats  were  ascending  the  vigorous  movement  of  his  left  to  distract 
Cumberland  River  to  co-operate  with  the  Hood.  The  country  was  covered  with  a 
troops.  The  Confederates  of  Nashville  dense  fog,  which  did  not  rise  until  near 
were  fearfully  excited.  The  governor  of  noon.  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  pressed  forward, 
Tennessee  (Harris)  rode  through  the  while  Wilson's  cavalry  made  a  wide  cir- 
streets,  and  with  his  associates  gathered  cuit  to  gain  Hood's  rear.  Other  troops 
as  many  papers  as  possible  at  the  capitol  were  busy  on  the  right,  striking  vigor- 
as  concerned  themselves  and  fled  by  rail-  ous  blows  here  and  there;  but  finally, 
way  to  Memphis.  The  officers  of  banks  at  1  p.m.,  General  Wood,  commanding  the 
bore  away  their  specie.  Citizens,  with  centre,  having  moved  forward  parallel 
their  most  valuable  jKjrtable  possessions,  with  Smith's  troops,  directed  a  brigade 
fled  by  railway  to  Decatur  and  Chattanoo-  led  by  Col.  S.  P.  Post  to  charge  Hood's 
ga.  The  public  stores  were  thrown  wide  works  on  Montgomery  Hill.  This  was 
open,  and  everybody  was  allowed  to  carry  done,  and  some  Confederates  were  made 
away  provisions  and  clothing.  Johnston  prisoners.  Then  Schofield,  in  reserve, 
and  his  troops  passed  rapidly  through  the  moved  rapidly  to  the  right  of  Smith,  by 
city,  southward,  and  Nashville  was  sur-  which  the  National  cavalry  was  allowed 
rendered  to  the  Nationals,  Feb.  26,  1862,  to  operate  more  freely  on  the  Confederate 
by  the  civil  authorities.  Andrew  John-  rear.  Then  the  whole  line  moved  for- 
soN  iq.  V,)  was  appointed  provisional  gov-  ward.  Wood  carried  the  entire  body  of 
ernor  of  Tennessee  with  the  military  rank  Confederate  works  on  his  front,  captured 
of  brigadier-general.  He  entered  upon  the  several  guns,  and  took  500  prisoners; 
duties  in  Nashville  on  March  4.  while  Smith  and  Schofield  and  the  dis- 
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mounted    cavalry    pressed    back    the    left  them,  and  the  Nationals  had  no  pontoons, 

flank    of    the   Confederates    several    miles  the    chase    was    unsuccessful.      Then    the 

to  the  foot  of  the  Harpeth  Hills.     Steed-  weather  became  extremely  cold.  At  Colum- 

man,    meanwhile,    had    gained    some    ad-  bia,   on    the   Duck   River,    Forrest    joined 

vantage   on   Thomas's   extreme   left.      But  the  retreating  host,  and  with  his  cavalry 

darkness  closed  the  contest,  which  result-  and   4,000   infantry   he   covered   the   shat- 

ed    in    the    capture    by    the    Nationals    of  tered  Confederate  army.    This  rear-guard 


1,200  prisoners,  sixteen  guns,  forty  wag- 
ons, and  many  small-arms.  Thomas  now 
readjusted  his  lines. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IGth  Wood  ad- 
vanced, forced  back  Hood's  skirmishers 
on  the  Franklin  pike,  and,  ^nishing  on 
southward,  was  confronted  bv  Hood's  new 
line  of  defences  on  Overton's  Hill,  5 
miles  from  the  city.  Steednian  then  se- 
cured Wood's  flank  by  taking  post  on 
his  left,  and  Smith  came  in  on  Wood's 
right,  while  Schofield  threatened  the  Con- 


struck  back  occasionally.  The  pursuit  was 
suspended  at  Lexington,  Ala.,  on  the  28th. 
Thomas  estimated  his  entire  loss  in  his 
campaign,  from  Sept.  7,  18G4,  to  Jan. 
20,  1805,  at  10,000  men,  or  less  than  half 
the  loss  of  Hood.  During  that  time  he 
had  captured  11,857  men,  besides  1,332 
who  had  boon  exchanged,  making  a  total 
of  about  l.^.OOO.  He  had  also  captured 
seventy-two  serviceable  guns  and  over 
3,000  small-arms. 

The  Tennessee  Centennial  and  National 


federate  left.     Wilson's  cavalry,  dismount-    Kxposition  was  held  at  Nashville  in  1897, 


from  :May  1  to  Oct.  30,  in  West  Side 
Park.  Among  the  features  were  repro- 
ductions of  the  Parthenon,  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops,  the  Alamo,  the  Rial  to,  etc. 
About  2,000,000  people  attended  the  fair. 

Nashville,  Cruiser.  See  Confederate 
States. 

Nashville  Convention.  See  Southern 


ed,  formed  on  his  right.  The  movement 
on  Hood's  left,  so  successful  the  dav  be- 
fore,  was  now  continued.  The  whole  Na- 
tional line  moved  to  within  GOO  vards 
of  that  of  the  Confederates.  Wilson's 
cavalry  was  soon  upon  their  left  flank, 
and  at  3  p.m.  two  of  Wood's  brigades  as- 
sailed the  Confederates  on  Overton's  Hill, 
in   front,   and   Thompson's   negro   brigade    Conventions. 

assailed  them  farther  to  the  National  left.  Nason,  Elias,  clergyman :  born  in 
These  attacks  were  repulsed  with  fear-  Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  21,  1811;  grad- 
ful  loss  to  the  assailants.  The  troops  uated  at  Brown  College  in  1835;  ordained 
were  rallied,  and  Smith  and  Schofield,  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Natick, 
charging  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the  Mass.;  and  later  became  popular  as  a 
Confederate  works  on  their  respective  lecturer.  His  publications  include  Our 
fronts,  carried  all  before  them.  Wilson's  Obligations  to  Defend  Our  Country;  Eu- 
dismounted  men  charged  farther  to  the  logy  on  Edward  Everett;  Eulogy  on  Lin- 
right  and  blocked  a  way  of  retreat.  This  coin;  Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts;  History 
successful    movement    was    announced    bv   of    Middlesex    County,    etc.      He    died    in 


on    their     front 

secured.       The 

haste  that  thev 

dead,    wounded. 


shouts     of     victory,     which      Wood     and 

Steedman      heard,      and      again      charged 

the    Confederate    works 

which     were     taken     and 

Confederates  fled  in  such 

left    behind    them    their 

prisoners,   and   guns.    It 

rout. 

During  the  two  days  Thomas  had  capt- 
ured from  Hood  4,462  prisoners,  fifty- 
three  guns,  and  many  small-arms.  He  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  Hood's  army  beyond 


North  Billerica,  Mass.,  June  17,  1887. 

Nassau,  Fort.  Erected  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  in  1623  near  the 
present  town  of  Gloucester,  N.  J.  The 
fort  was  abandoned  in  1651. 

Nast,  Thomas,  artist;  l)orn  in  Landau, 
was   a    complete    Bavaria.   Sept.    27,    1840;    came   with    his 

parents  to  the  United  States  at  an  early 
age:  and  was  educated  in  public  schools. 
He  began  his  artist  career  in  the  oflice  of 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xeicspapcr, 
where  he  became  a   sketch   artist   and    il- 


hope  of  recovery.  The  Confederates  fled  lustrator  on  wood.  In  1800-61  he  was  an 
towards  Alabama,  pursued  for  several  art  correspondent  with  Garibaldi  for 
days,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously.  American  and  British  newspapers.  Sub- 
Tho  streams  were  swollen,  and,  as  the  sequent ly  he  became  widely  noted  as  a 
fugitives    destroyed    the    bridges    behind    political   cartoonist  on   Harpers    Weekly. 
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His  cartoons  on  the  Tweed  King  had  a  recovered  from  the  shock.    After  maintain- 
lar^e  influence  in  the  destruction  of  that  ing  a  feeble  nationality  for  a  century,  they 
corrupt  organization,  and  one  of  his  cari-  were  merged  into  the  Creek  confederacy, 
catures  caused  the  arrest  in  Spain  of  the  National     Academy    of    Science,     a 
Tamraany    leader,    after    he   had    escaped  scientific     organization     incorporated     by 
from    Ludlow   Street    jail    in   New   York  act    of    Congress,    March    3,    1863;    first 
City.    Mr.  Nast  acquired  wide  popularity  meeting    April    22,    1803,    Alexander    D. 
from  his  habit  of  illustrating  his  lectures  Bach  first  president;  duties  consist  in  the 
with   caricatures  drawn   before  his  audi-  investigation,     examination,     experiment- 
once.     He   died,   while   consul-general,   at  ing,    and    reporting    on    any    subject    of 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Dec.  7,  1902.  science    and    art.     The    actual    cost    of 
Nast,    William,    clergyman,    born    in  investigation,    etc.,    is    paid    for    by    the 
Stuttgart,  Oermany,  June  15,  1807;  grad-  United  States  government;  no  other  com- 
uated    at    Tubingen    University    in    1828;  pcnsation  is  received.     At  first  the  num- 
ProfesKor  of  (tcrman  and   French   in  the  ber  of  mcml>ers  was  limited  to  fifty — since 
United    States    Military    Academy,    West  1870  to  100;  a  limited  number  of  foreign 
Point,    in    1820;    ordained   a   minister    in  members  are  admitted, 
the  Methodist  Church   in   1837,  and  ap-  National  Bank  System.    See  Banks. 
pointed  to  work  among  the  Germans  in  National  Constitution.    See  Constitu- 
1837;  organized  the  Cerman  branch  of  the  tion,  United  States. 
Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  and  National  Debt  of  the  United  States. 
(iermany.     He  established  Dcr  Christlichc  The  following  statement  shows  the  princi- 
Apologcte  as  an  organ  of  the  Church  in  pal   of   the   national   debt  of   the   United 
1830.     In  addition  to  his  ministerial  and  States  from  1791  to  1901. 
editorial  work  he  wrote  many  books  and  --j^-                              j_^  .p„  ^_„  ^^ 

edited  a  still  larger  number  for  the  use  of  1792! '.',,.'...'..'.'.'.       7*7i22'7!924.CG 

the  Church.     He  died   in   Cincinnati,  O.,  1793!'.!!"!!!.!!!        8o!3ri2!o34!o4 

May  10,  1899.  }794 If^till^J^il 

^.«_          -rji                            i.«          xt-i.»  175)5 oO,747,r>87.dU 

JNatcnez   Indians^    a    nation    that   in-  1796                ....       83  702 172.07 

habited   the  eastern   borders   of  the  Mis-  1797! 82!o64!479.38 

sissippi  River.     They  were  kno>\'n  to  Eu-  1798 79.228,529.12 

ropeans  as  early  as  1.500,  when  De  Luna  J^90 . ........;;;        J«;^?«;««»]5 

aided    the   Gulf   tribes   in   a  war   against  i^qI 8,3,038,050.80 

them.      Their    sun-worahip,    mound-build-  1802 80,712,632.25 

ing,  and  language  point  to  a  relationship  1803 77.054,686.30 

with    the    inhabitants    of    Yucatan.      La  1805! !!!!!!!!!!! !        82;312;i5o!50 

Salle,  coming  from  the  north,  planted  a  1806!!!!!!!!!!!!!        75!723!270.00 

cross  in  their  country  in  1083.     Iberville  I8O7! !!!!!! 69.218,398.64 

also  visited  them,  and  proi>osed  to  build  l^^^ ?54!!?'?1I*5I 

.,       .,              m                     I                  -11         A  1809 .'»7.023, 192.09 

a  city  there.     They  were  brave,  wild,  and  ^810       53  173  217.52 

dissolute.      Their    chief    was    called    the  I8I1!!.! 48!oo.'s!587.76 

Creat    Sun,    whose    power    was    despotic.  1812 45,209,737.90 

They    averred    that    their    first    civilizers  J^l'J fiw2;*2:«oI 

•^                               ,                            1          1              J     1  1814 81,487,n4o.J4 

were   a    man   and   woman    who   descended  is\r^ 99,833,660.15 

from    the   sun.      In   a   temple   built   on   a  1816 127!334!933.74 

nwund  they  kept  a  perpetual   fire.     They  1RJ7 Jii?12i'«5ilft2 

had  many  feasts  and  revelleil   in  sensual  ^^^^              95  529  648.28 

indulgence.    After  Kuropean  traders  found  182o! !!!!!!! 9l!oi5!566.15 

them    thev    rapidly    declined    in    numbers  1821 89.987.427.66 

and  poweV  while  they  fought  the  French  ]«22 ;;;;;;;;        Jo  875*877  28 

(see  below) .     The  Natchez  were  joined  by  182*4 ! !!!!!!!!!!!!        9o',269!777!77 

the    Yazoos    and    Chick asaws    {qq.  r.) ,  1825 831788,432.71 

while   the  CnocTAWS    (7.   v.)    joined   the  1826 81.054,0.'»9.99 

French,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  ism!  !!!!!!'.'.!! !!        67;475;043!87 

In  1730  the  French  fell  upon  and  almost  I829! !!!!!!!!!!!!        68.42*l!413!67 

annihilated  the  Natchez,  and  they  never  1830 48,565,406.50 
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(SS,  123, 161 .08 

:f  4, 3  33. 235. 18 

T.001.6»S.83 

4.I6U,08:!.08 

37,T3a.05 

3T,S13.0C> 

33G,9ST.83 

3.308,1:>4,0T 

10,«31,:!21.14 

3.5T3.343.83 

O.'JQO,  875.54 

13.504,480.73 
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38.8:;B.ri34.77 
4T.044,H03.23 
t(3.UGl.N58.S» 
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GO.  190,341. 71 
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41>.242.2l>3.42 

35.n80.9»i.rie 

31,lt72.ri37.f«l 
28.61I1I,N3I.85 

44.U11.8M1.II3 
58,4tlU.83T.H8 
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90.ri80,BT.l,73 
524.  7«,4 


1»02.. 
1W)3.. 
1904.. 


2.204.003,585.14 


11,772,- 


38. H3 

,764.3mr,T 
2,l)S0.<l47.8a9.74 

:;,77a,a.'Mi.i73.oo 

2,678.12(1.  loa.8  7 
a.0ll.G87.8r.l.l9 

2.r.88,4.12.2i;!.«4 

2,480,U72,4;;7.8l 

2.353.21 1.. 132. 3  2 

2.25:1,251.338.78 

2.234.4fi2.1»:!.3l» 

2.2 n  .flll0.4S*t.43 

.    2,232,2S4.a.1   .95 

.    2.  *Cl.305.Ofl7    S 

.    2,20S,3Ol.392.  li 

2.25a.2i>5,8n2,5.i 

2.349.5117.483.114 

,    3.1 30.41 5.370. 03 

2.0IW.OI  3.500.58 

1.918.313.094.03 

1,884.171.738.07 

1.830.528.02,1.57 

1.803,004,873.14 

17T.-..0fl:i.i'i:i.78 

l.GS7.0O2.,'.O2.03 

.    1.692,8.^8.1)84.58 

.    1,Gl  9.052.023 ,23 

.    1,552.140.204.7.1 

1.546.315.870.00 

1.60.1.440.070.01 

.    1  ..-.56.281.(M),->.03 

I.038.04n.mi5.18 

1,717.481.779.90 

1.785.413,640.00 

1.808,777,843.40 

1,964,837,130.90 


See  Debt,  Nationai.. 

National  Guard,  United  Statks.     See 

AllMV      MlUTlA. 

Nationalism,  tbe  doctrine  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  tlial  the  general  government 
should  exertise  s  larger  ifintrni  over  alTairB 
ol  national  iinportanee,  as  for  jnetunpe 
( 1 )  control  of  telegrnpha,  telephones,  4ind 
expreBB  compnnies  '2  nationoHzaf  ion  of 
railroailB;  (3)  ownerBhip  of  nibes.  oi  and 
gas  wells;  (4)  control  of  heating,  lighting, 
and  Btreet-car  service  of  cities,  all  carried 
on  iti  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and 
not  for  jidiiidunl  or  «irporn[Jons  in  oth- 
er woidfl,  for  use  and  not  for  profit;  (5) 
children  to  tie  edueutcd  until  seventeen 
yearn  of  age;  child  labor  prohibited,  etc. 
Hellamy's  novel.  Looking  Backicard,  1988, 
expresHes  thfae  viewn. 

Native  American  Party.  In  1844  the 
greul  influx  of  foreiKiiern  into  the  city 
of  New  York  for  seMTiil  yi-ari  preceding, 
and  the  fiieilily  Willi  wliiuh  our  natural- 
ization laws  periiiitird  foreigners  lo  be- 
come voters,  bad  ni;iliU'd  tbe  adopted  cit- 
izens lo  hold  tbe  balance  of  piw^r  between 
the  two  jn-eat  parties,  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, in  the  city  elections.  The  con- 
sequence was  Hint  when  either  party 
gained  a  vicltiiy  the  adopted  citizena 
claimed,  as  was  alleged,  an  unreasonable 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  of 
the  patronage  cunlrolled  by  the  mayor  and 
common  coiinci  of  New  York  ivas  very 
great.  The  native  citizens  became  alarm 
ed,  and  It  was  resolvcil  to  endeavor  to 
make  the  nutiinilization  laws  more 
stringent.  A  large  number  nf  citiEcns,  in- 
cluding many  of  tlie  most  respectable  in 
character  and  \viji  ili,  imiieii  in  forming 
a  Native  American  party.  They  nomi- 
nated .Tnines  Harper  fur  mn.mr  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  majurily  nf  4,310,  with 
a  greater  portion  of  the  aldermen.  The 
Native  American  party  immediately  ex- 
(ended  t«  influence,  nnd  for  wime  ycant 
held  a  c>n:^|iii'iiou4  pluce  in  the  pnlilics  of 
tbe  repiihlic.  See  AuERirAK  PAtrTT; 
Amkricas  Pbotective  Absociaxiok  ; 
K\ow-NOTiiiso  Pabty. 


KATURALIZATIOK 

Naturalization.      The    first    natural-  it.     The  last  provision  elicited  warm  de- 

ization  act  in  the  American  colonies  was  bate  in  Congress.     See  Nobilitt,  Titlbs 

passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  of  Mary-  or. 

land  in  16G6,  and  the  second  by  the  As-  The  government  makes  no  distinction 
sembly  of  New  York  in  1715,  the  latter  for  between  its  citizens,  whether  native  or 
the  benefit  of  all  Protestants  of  foreign  naturalized,  in  furnishing  protection  to 
birth  then  inhabiting  that  colony.  The  them.  A  notable  illustration  of  this  was 
first  congressional  act  was  that  of  March  given  in  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a 
22,  1700,  providing  for  a  uniform  rule.  Hungarian  exile,  who  had  been  natural- 
It  authorized  all  courts  of  record  to  en-  ized  in  the  United  States.  While  he  was 
tertain  the  applications  of  "alien  free  engaged  in  business  in  Smyrna,  Asia 
white  persons  **  who  had  resided  within  Minor,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
the  United  States  for  two  years,  and,  on  Austrian  consul  -  general,  and  placed  on 
proof  of  good  character  and  their  taking  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Trieste,  as  a 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  refugee.  The  8t.  Louis  (Captain  In- 
Constitution,  to  admit  such  persons  as  graham),  a  naval  vessel  of  the  United 
citizens.  It  also  provided  that  no  persons  States,  was  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
wlio  had  been  disfranchised  by  any  State  Smyrna.  Hearing  of  the  arrest.  Captain 
under  laws  passed  during  the  Revolution-  Ingraham  claimed  Koszta  as  an  American 
ary  War  was  to  be  readmitted  as  a  citizen,  citizen.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Austrian 
except  by  a  legislative  act  of  the  State  authorities  to  release  the  prisoner,  In- 
to which  he  had  formerly  belonged.  The  graham  cleared  liis  vessel  for  action 
power  of  admitting  new  citizens  is  still  (July,  1853)  and  threatened  to  fire  upon 
retained  by  all  courts  of  record,  but  in  the  brig  if  Koszta  was  not  delivered  within 
other  respects  the  law  has  been  modified  n  given  time.  The  Austrians  yielded  to 
(see  below).  the  argument  of  forty  well-shotted  guns, 

The  Heign  of  Terror  in  France  caused  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  cus- 
the  emigration  to  America  of  a  large  num-  tody  of  the  French  consul  to  await  the 
ber  of  French  citizens,  many  of  them  action  of  the  respective  governments, 
nobles,  who  had  been  banished  from  their  Ingraham's  conduct  was  applauded  by 
country.  Many  of  the  discontented  Irish  his  countrymen,  and  Congress  voted  him 
sought  refuge  in  the  ITnited  States.  Brit-  a  sword.  This  protection  of  an  humble 
ish  agents  at  that  time  carried  on  a  adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  South-  a  foreign  land  increased  the  respect  for 
em  States,  and  Madison  had  proposed  our  government  and  flag  abroad.  The 
measures  to  exclude  foreign  residents  in  pride  of  the  Austrian  government  was 
America  from  an  equal  participation  with  severely  wounded.  It  issued  a  protest 
citizens  in  commercial  privileges.  The  against  the  proceedings  of  Ingraham  and 
fear  of  foreign  democrats  by  the  Federal-  sent  it  to  all  the  European  courts.  The 
ists  and  the  fear  of  foreign  aristocrats  Austrian  minister  at  Washington  demand- 
by  the  Eepublicans  made  both  parties  in  ed  an  apology,  or  other  redress,  from  the 
agreement  in  framing  a  new  naturaliza-  United  States  government,  and  threat- 
tion  law,  early  in  1795,  making  the  at-  ened  it  with  the  displeasure  of  his  royal 
tainment  of  citizenship  by  an  alien  more  master.  No  serious  difficulty  ensued, 
difficult.  The  new  act  required  the  pre-  Koszta  soon  returned  to  the  United  States, 
liminary  residence  of  the  alien,  before  Laws  of  the  United  States. — The  condi- 
naturalization,  of  five  years;  also,  a  three  tions  and  the  manner  in  which  an  alien 
years'  previous  declaration  of  intention  may  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 
to  l)ecome  a  citizen,  to  be  made  in  a  court  United  States  are  prescribed  by  sections 
of  record;  also,  one  year's  residence  in  2,165-74  of  the  revised  statutes, 
the  State  where  the  naturalization  should  Declaration  of  Intention.  —  An  alien 
be  had.  The  new  citizen  was  called  upon  seeking  naturalization  must  declare  on 
to  renounce,  forever,  all  allegiance  and  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state;  the  United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme 
and  if  he  had  borne  any  title  of  nobility,  court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of  rec- 
he  must  make  an  express  renunciation  of  ord  of  any  of  the  States  having  common 
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law  jurisdiction,  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  at  he  has  resided  five  years  within  the  Unit- 
least  two  years  prior  to  his  admission,  ed  States,  including  the  three  years  of 
that  it  is,  bona  fide^  his  intention  to  be-  his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citizen;  but 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  must  make  a  declaration  on  oath  and 
to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidel-  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
ity  to  any  foreign  State  or  prince,  and  for  two  years  next  preceding  it  has  been 
particularly  to  the  one  of  which  he  may  his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  cit- 
be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  izen. 

Oath   on   Application   for  Admission. —  Children  of   'Naturalized  Citizens. — The 

At  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  ad-  children   of   persons   who   have   been   duly 

mitted    he    must   declare   on   oath,   before  naturalized,  being  under  the  age  of  twen- 

some   one   of    the    courts   above    specified,  ty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the  natural- 

**  that   he    will    support   the    Constitution  ization   of   their   parents,   shall,    if   dwell- 

of  the   United   States,   and   that  he  abso-  ing  in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as 

lutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  citizens  thereof. 

all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  Citi::cns'  Children  trho  are  Bom  Abroad. 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  — The  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or 
and  particularly,  by  name,  to  the  ])rince,  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States 
potentate,  state,  or  soverignty  of  which  are,  though  lx)rn  out  of  the  limits  and 
he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject,"  which  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  eonsid- 
proceedings  must  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  ered  as  citizens  thereof, 
of  the  court.  Chinese. — The  naturalization  of  China- 
Corn/ t7iorj«  of  Citizenship. — It  must  ap-  men  is  expressly  prohibited  by  section  14, 
pear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  chapter  120,  laws  of  1882. 
which  he  has  applied  that  the  alien  has  Proteetion  Abroad  to  Naturalized  Cit- 
resided  continuously  within  the  United  izens. — Section  2,000  of  the  revised  stat- 
States  for  at  least  five  years,  and  within  utes  of  the  United  States  declares  that 
the  State  or  Territory  where  such  court  is  **  all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least;  and  States  while  in  foreign  countries  are  en- 
that  during  that  time  '*  he  has  behaved  as  titled  to  and  shall  receive  from  this  gov- 
a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  ernment  the  same  protection  of  persons 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native- 
the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  born  citizens." 

good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same."  Thp  Right  of  ^Suffrage.  —  Tlie  right  to 
Titles  of  Nobility.  —  If  the  applicant  vote  is  confirmed  by  the  State.  Xatural- 
bears  any  hereditary  title  or  belongs  to  ization  is  a  federal  right,  and  is  a  gift 
any  order  of  nobility,  he  must  make  an  ex-  of  the  Union,  not  of  any  one  State.  In 
press  renunciation  of  the  same  at  the  many  States  aliens  (who  have  declared  in- 
time  of  his  application.  tentions)  vote  and  have  the  right  to  vote 
Soldiers. — An  alien  twenty-one  years  old  equally  with  naturalized  or  native-born 
and  upward  who  has  been  in  the  armies  citizens;  in  the  others  only  actual  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  l>een  honor-  may  vote.  The  federal  naturalization 
ably  discharged  therefrom,  may  become  a  laws  apply  to  the  whole  Union  alike,  and 
citizen  on  his  petition,  without  any  pre-  provide  that  no  alien  may  be  naturalized 
vious  declaration  of  intention,  provided  until  after  five  years'  residence,  except 
that  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  an  honorably  discharged  soldier  or  a  per- 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  his  applica-  son  whose  parents  have  been  naturalized 
tion,  and  is  of  good  moral  character.  while  he  was  under  twenty-one  years  of 
Minors. — Any  alien  under  the  age  of  age,  as  above  recited.  Even  after  five 
twenty-one  years  who  has  resided  in  the  years'  residence  and  due  naturalization  he 
United  States  three  years  next  preceding  is  not  entitled  to  vote  unless  the  laws  of 
his  arriving  at  that  age,  and  who  has  the  State  confer  the  privilege  upon  him, 
continued  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he  and  he  may  vote  in  several  States  six 
may  make  application  to  be  admitted  a  months  after  landing,  if  he  has  declared 
citizen  thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  his  intention,  under  United  States  law,  to 
the   age  of   twenty-one   years,   and   after  become  a  citizen. 
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Nanvoo,  a  city  in  Haucoek  county,  111., 
which  in  1831  was  selected  as  tbe  gather- 
ing-place of  the  MornioiiH,  hut  the  bulk 
of  the  community  did  not  leave  Kirtland, 
0.,  until  1S38.  Tlie  citizens  of  Illinois 
determined  to  expel  these  people,  and  ar- 
rested the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  1844 
Btid  carried  him  to  jail,  where  a  mob 
Bliot  him.  Within  a  few  months  Brigham 
Young,  his  BuecesBor,  determined  to  re- 
move the  entire  community  to  a  site  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sixteen  thou- 
sand Mormons  crotuicd  the  Mississippi  In 
May,  184ti.  on  their  way  westward,  leaving 
about  I.OOf)  behind  them  with  instructions 
to  sell  tbe  remaining  property  and  join 
tlie  main  liody  as  soon  as  possible.  Nauvoo 
ii!    1!)(W   had  a  population  of   1,321.     See 

Navajo  Indians,  a  family  that  really 
forms  a  part  ot  tbe  Apaches,  but  ia  mote 
civilized  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  They 
occupied  the  table -lands  and  mountain 
districts  on  the  Ran  Juan  and  Little  Col- 
orado rivers,  and  cultivated  the  soil  ex- 
trnsively.  With  their  more  warlike  kin- 
dred, the  Apaches,  they  have  carried  on 
hoHtililies  with  tbe  Mexicans  from  a  very 
early  period.  Attempts  to  subjugate  them 
bad  failed,  and  treaties  were  broken  by 
them  as  soon  as  made  until  IBfi3,  when 
Colonel  Carson  conquered  them  and  com- 
pelled them  to  remove  some  distance  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses.     In  18U0  they 


numbered  20.500,  and,  with  the  Moquis 
Pueblos  (2,641),  occupied  a  reservation 
of  7,fi38.5fi0  acres,  at  what  was  officially 
known  as  the  Navajo  agency  in  Arizona- 


Naval  Academy,  Umted  States,  a 
government  institution  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
established  through  the  elTorts  of  Qeobob 
Bancroft  {g.  v.).  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  opened  Oct.  10.  1845,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  and  training  young  men  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  naval  acience. 
It  was  first  known  as  the  Naval  School, 
and  occupied  Fort  Severn,  which  had  been 
transferred  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
navy  for  that  purpose.  It  was  reorganized 
in  1850  and  the  name  changed  to  Naval 
Academy.  During  the  Civil  War  it  waa 
removed  to  Newport,  K.  I.,  but  was  re- 
turned to  Annapolis  in  18115.  Cadets  are 
api)ointed  by  tbe  .Secretary  of  tbe  Navy, 
one  from  each  congressional  district,  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  representa- 
live  or  delegate  in  Congress  o(  the  State, 
Territory,  or  district  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant is  an  actual  resident.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  of  appointing  the 
cadets  at  large  as  well  as  the  one  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  course 
of  naval  cadets  is  six  years,  the  last  two 
of  which  are  spent  at  sea.  Candidates  at 
the  time  of  their  examination  for  admis- 
sion must  be  not  under  Hfteen  nor  over 
twenty  years  of  age  and  jihysically  sound, 
well  formed,  and  of  robust  constitution. 
They  are  examined  by  the  academic 
board  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography.  English  grammar, 
T'nited  States  history,  world's  history, 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
plane  geometry.  Deficiency  in  any  one  of 
these  subjects  may  be  auRicicnt  to  insure 
the  rejection  of  the  candidate.  They  enter 
the  academy  immediately  after  passing 
the  prescribed  examinations,  and  are  re- 
quired to  sign  articles  binding  themselves 
to  serve  in  the  United  States  navy  eight 
years  (including  the  time  of  probation  at 
tbe  Naval  Academy),  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. Tbe  pay  of  a  naval  cadet  is 
$500  a  year,  beginning  at  the  date  of  ad- 
mission. Tbe  course  of  instruction  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  includes  Eng- 
lish history,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  ehemfs- 
try,  mechanical  drawing,  and  seamanship. 
During  the  fourth  year  the  class  is  divided 
into  the  naval  construction,  engineer,  and 
line  divisions.  The  courses  of  study  are 
specialized    to    suit    the    diTisions.      Ap- 
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pointments  to  fill 
•II  Tacauciee  tlint 
occur  during  the 
yesr  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  line 
of  the  navy  and 
of  the  marine  corps 
are  made  from  tlie 
naval  cadnts,  ^ad- 
uates  of  the  year, 
at  the  conclusion 
of  their  six  jears' 
course,  id  the  order 
of  merit  aa  deter- 
mined hy  the  aca- 
demic board.  The 
•caJemy  is  under 
the  direct  super- 
Tision  of  the  bureau 
of  navigation.  Navy 
Department.  In 
1004    Captain    Will- 

ird   H.   Itrowuson,   U.   S.   N.,   was  super-    G.  C.  Sims;  and  South  Carolina,  Com.  R. 
intendent.  H.  Pinckney.    The  total  force  on  Dec.  31, 

Naval  Battle:!.     See  Battles.  1B03,   was  443   commissioned   officers   and 

Naval  MiUtia,  an  adjunct  to  the  4,740  enlisted  men.  The  Navy  Depart- 
United  States  navy,  first  organized  in  ment  transacts  all  ita  business  with 
New  York  in  l»l)5.  lly  July,  18!I7,  the  the  naval  militia  through  the  govem- 
militia  had  been  organised  in  fifteen  ore  and  the  adjutants  <  general  of  the 
States  bordering  on  the  coast  and  Great  Stales.  The  olHcer  representing  the 
l.akos.  The  duty  of  the  naval  militia  in  Navy  Department  at  Washington  hav- 
time  of  war  is  to  man  the  coast  and  bar-  ing  cognizance  of  naval-militia  matters 
bor  defence  vessels,  leaving  the  regular  is  Lieut.  -  Com.  W.  H.  U.  Southerland, 
force  for  offensive  work.     The  naval  mili-    U.  S.  N. 

tia  will  also  operate  in  boat  squadrons  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States,  a 
with  torpedoes  against  any  hostile  fleet  in  patriotic  organization  consisting  of  a  gen- 
our  waters.  In  1904  the  naval  militia  was  eral  comiiiandery  and  commanderiea  in 
organized  in  sixteen  States  and  in  the  MaBsachusetts,  I'ennsylvania,  New  York, 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows;  Cali-  California,  Illinois,  and  the  District 
fornia.  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Nerney ;  Con-  of  Columbia,  meeting  annually  in  No- 
necticut,  Com.  Fred  L.  Averill;  District  of  vcmber.  The  first  commandery  waa 
Columbia,  Lieut.-Com.  R.  B.  Brumnceth;  founded  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  4,  1890, 
Georgia,  Com.  H.  L.  Colding ;  Illinois,  and  the  general  commandery  June  19, 
Capt.  8.  E.  Darby;  Louisiana,  Com.  J.  1H93.  The  membership  clause  of  the  con- 
Vi.  Bostick;  Maryland,  Com.  Edwin  Gear;  stitution  provides  for  two  classes  of  mem- 
Maine.  Lieut.  H,  M.  Bigelow;  Massachu-  bers;  First,  veteran  officers  and  their  male 
setts,  Capt.  G.  R.  H.  Buflington;  Michi-  descendants;  second,  enlisted  men  who 
gan,  Com.  F.  D.  Standish ;  New  Jersey,  have  received  the  United  States  naval 
Battalion  of  the  East.  Com.  W.  Irving;  medal  of  honor  for  bravery  in  the  face  of 
Battalion  of  the  West,  Com.  J.  B.  Potter;  the  enemy.  The  oflipers  of  the  general 
New  York,  Capt.  J,  W,  Miller;  North  commandery  in  1900  were:  Gcneral-Com- 
Carolina,  Com.  T.  C.  Daniels;  Ohio,  mander,  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker; 
Com.  W.  C.  Welben,  commanding  1st  Bat-  Vi re- General-Com ma ndprs,  Admiral  George 
talion,  Lieut-Com.  W.  E.  Wirt,  command-  Dewey,  Rear-Admiral  George  E.  Belknap, 
ing  2d  BatUlion;  Pennsylvania,  Com.  C.  Col.  John  Biddle  Porter;  Gen  eral -Record- 
W.  RuBcbenberger;  Rhode  Island,  Com.  cr,  Lieut.-Com.  Leonard  Cbettery;  Aasist- 
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Kaval  Ships.     Capt.  Alfred  Tatlob  modern   turreted   iron-clad  with  its  con- 

Mahan   (9.  v.),  author  of  The  Influence  centrated  revolving  battery. 

of  Sea  Power  upon  History;  Life  of  Ad-  The  arrangement  of  guns  in  broadside 

miral  Farragut;  The  Interest  of  the  Unit-  involved     anomalies     and     inconveniences 

ed  States  in  Sea  Power,  etc.,  writes  as  which  seem  most  singular  when  first  noted, 

follows:  A  ship  in  chase  of  another,  for  instance, 

had  no  guns  which  threw  straight  ahead. 

In    the    conditions    of    naval    warfare  If   it   were  wished   to   fire,   in   order   to 

the  nineteenth   century  has  seen  a  revo-  cripple  the  fleeing  enemy,  it  was  necessary 

lution    unparalleled    in    the    rapidity    of  to  deflect  from  the  course;  and  in  order 

the    transition    and    equalled    in    degree  to  bring  most  of  the  guns  on  one  side  into 

only     by    the    changes     which     followed  play  the  vessel  had  to  swing  round  nearly 

the   general    introduction   of   cannon   and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  pursuit, 

the    abandonment    of    oars    in    favor    of  This,  of  course,  lost  both  time  and  ground, 

sails   for  the  propulsion   of   ships-of-war.  Broadside   fire — the   distribution   of  guns 

The  latter  step  was  consequent,  ultimately,  in  broadside — rests,  however,  upon  an  un- 

upon  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  and  changeable  condition,  which  controls  now 

of  the  sea-passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  as  it  did  a  century  ago.     Ships  then  were 

Good  Hope.     The  voyage  to  those  distant  from  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  they 

regions  was  too  long  and  the  remoteness  were  broad ;  the  proportion  now  is,  length 

from  ports  of  refuge  too  great  for  rowing  from   four  to   six  times  the   breadth^-or 

galleys,    a    class    of    vessels    whose    con-  beam,  as  it  is  technically  called.     There- 

struction    unfitted    them    for    developing  fore,   except   in   small   vessels,   where   the 

great  size  and  for  contending  with  heavy  concentration    of   the   whole   weight   that 

weather.      The    change   of    motive    power  can   be  carried   in   battery  gave   but  one 

made  possible  and  entailed  a  different  dis-  piece  effective  against  a  probable  target, 

position  of  the  fighting  power,  the  main  a   full   development   of   fire    required    the 

battery    weight    of     ships    being     trans-  utilization  of  the  long  side  of  the  ship 

ferred   from  the  bows  and  sterns — end-on  rather    than    of    its    short    cross-section, 

fire  —  to     the     broadsides.      The     combi-  This  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  necessity 

nation   of   these  two   new  factors   caused  that  an  army  has  of  deploying  into  line, 

ships  and   fleets  necessarily  to  be  fought  from  any  order  of  march,  in  order  to  de- 

in    a    different    manner    from    formerly —  velop  its  full  musketry  fire.    The  mechani- 

entailed,  to  use  the  technical   word,  new  cal  attainment  of  the  nineteenth  century 

tactics.  did  not  permit  the  construction  of  single 

When  the  nineteenth  century  began,  the  guns   that  would   contain   the   weight   of 

ships   that   contended   for   the   control   of  the  whole  battery  of  a  big  ship:  but  even 

the  sea  were,  and  for  two  centuries  had  had  it,  guns  are  not  wanted  bigger  than 

been,    sailing-ships    with    broadside  bat-  will  penetrate  their  target  most  effectively, 

teries:  the  guns,  that  is,  were  distributed  When  an  ounce  of  lead  will  kill  a  man  it 

along  both  sides  from  the  bow  to  the  stern  is  useless  to  fire  a  pound.     The  limit  of 

on  one,  two,  three,  or  four  decks.     From  penetration  once  reached,  it  is  numbers, 

the  largest  down,  all  were  of  this  type  un-  not  size,  that  tell;  and  numbers  could  be 

til  the  very  smallest  class  was  reached.    In  had  only  by  utilizing  the  broadside.    This 

the  latter,  which  could   scarcely  be  con-  condition  remains  operative  now;  but  as 

sidered  fighting-ships,  the  gun-power  was  modem  battle-ships  present  two  or  more 

at  times  concentrated  into  a  single  piece,  kinds  of  target — the  heavy  armored  and 

which  swept  from  side  to  side  round  the  that  which  is  light  armored,  or  unprotect- 

horizon,   thus   anticipating   partially   the  ed — the   application  of   the   principle   in 
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practice  becomed  more  (Complicated.  Bat-  ognized  then,  as  it  is  now  in  theory 
teries  now  are  necessarily  less  homoge-  though  too  little  in  practice,  that  such 
neous  than  they  once  were,  because  targets  multiplication  of  species  is  harmful,  and 
vary  more.  The  adoption  of  broadside  bat-  our  forerunners,  by  a  process  of  gradual 
teries  followed,  therefore,  necessarily  upon  elimination,  had  settled  down  upon  certain 
increase  of  size  and  consequent  length,  clearly  defined  medium  types, 
but  not  upon  that  only.  It  is  instructive  The  smallest  of  the  three  principal 
to  observe  that  the  sailing  fighting-ship  classes  of  fighting-ships  were  called  sloops- 
was  derived,  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  of-war,  or  corvettes.  These  had  sometimes 
galley,  and  its  resemblance  in  form  to  two  masts,  sometimes  three;  but  the  par- 
the  latter  is  traceable  for  at  least  a  cen-  ticular  feature  that  diflferentiated  them 
tury  after  the  general  disuse  of  the  oar.  was  that  they  had  but  one  row  of  giins 
As  the  galley,  however,  was  small,  it  in  broadside,  on  an  uncovered  deck.  The 
could  concentrate  its  fire  advantageously  offices  discharged  by  this  class  of  vessels 
in  one  or  two  pieces,  for  which  small  were  various,  but  in  the  apprehension  of 
number  the  cross-section  offered  a  suffi-  the  writer  they  may  be  considered  rightly 
cient  line  of  emplacement:  and  as,  when  as  being  alwve  all  the  protectors  or  de- 
it  could  move  at  all,  it  could  move  in  any  stroyers  of  commerce  in  transit, 
direction,  there  was  a  further  advantage  The  frigate  stood  next  in  order  of  power 
in  being  able  to  fire  in  the  direction  of  its  above  the  corvette,  with  which  it  might 
motion.  Hence,  bow  fire  prevailed  in  gal-  also  Ik?  aaid  to  have  blended;  for  al- 
leys to  the  end,  although  the  great  gal-  though  in  the  frigate  class  there  were 
easses  of  Lepanto  and  the  Armada  had  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  rates  that  pre- 
accepted  broadside  batteries  in  great  part,  dominated  vastly  in  numbers  over  all  the 
and  whenever  the  galley  type  has  recurred,  rest,  yet  the  name  covered  many  differing 
as  on  I^ke  Champlain  during  our  Rev-  degrees  of  force.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
olutionary  War,  bow  fire  has  predomi-  ure  of  the  frigate  was  that  it  carried  one 
nated.  The  sailing-ship,  on  the  contrary,  complete  row  of  guns  upon  a  covered  deck 
was  limited  as  to  the  direction  in  which  — upon  a  deck,  that  is,  which  had  another 
she  could  move.  Taking  her  as  the  centre  deck  over  it.  On  this  upper  or  spar  deck 
of  a  circle,  she  could  not  steer  directly  there  were  also  guns — more  or  fewer — 
for  much  more  than  half  the  points  on  but  lighter  in  weight  than  those  on  the 
the  circimiference.  Bow  fire  consequently  covered  deck,  usually  styled  the  main- 
was  much  less  beneficial  to  her,  and,  deck.  The  two  principal  classes  of 
further,  it  was  found  that,  for  reasons  frigates  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
not  necessary  to  particularize,  her  sailing,  tury  were  the  32  -  gun  and  the  38  -  gun. 
steering,  and  manoeuvring  were  greatly  That  is,  they  carried  nominally  six- 
benefited  by  the  leverage  of  sails  carried  teen  or  nineteen  guns  on  each  side; 
on  the  Iwwsprit  and  its  booms,  projecting  but  the  enumeration  is  misleading,  except 
forward  of  the  l)ow,  where  they  interfered  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  for  guns  of 
decisively  with  right-ahead  fire.  some  classes  were  not  counted.  Ships 
For  all  these  reasons,  l)ow  fire  disap-  generally  had  a  few  more  cannon  than 
peared  and  broadside  fire  prevailed;  but  their  rate  implied.  The  United  States 
the  fundamental  one  to  be  remembered  is  32  -  gim  frigate  Kssex,  for  example,  car- 
the  greater  development  of  fire  conferred  ried  at  first  twenty  -  six  long  twelves 
by  greater  length.  All  ships — except  the  on  the  main-deck,  with  sixteen  carronades 
very  small  ones  known  as  schooners,  cut-  and  two  chase  guns  on  the  spar  -  deck, 
ters,  and  gimlwats — were  broadside  ves-  Al)Ove  these  two  classes  came  the  44- 
sels,  moved  by  canvas  which  was  carried  gun  frigate,  a  very  powerful  rate,  which 
commonly  on  two  or  three  masts;  but  into  was  favored  by  the  United  States  navy 
the  particulars  of  the  sails  it  is  presumed  and  received  a  development  of  strength 
readers  will  not  care  to  enter.     Being  thus  then  unprecedented. 

homogeneous    in    general    characteristics.  Being  such  as  here  descrilKnl,  the  frigate 

the   ships  of   this   era   were   divided   com-  was    essentially,    though    not    exclusively, 

monly   into   three   principal    classes,   each  the  appendage  of  a  fleet  of  line-of-battle 

of  which  had  subdivisions;  but  it  was  rec-  ships.      Wars    are    decided    not    by    com- 
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merce   destroying   nor  by   raids,   however  function  of  the  ship  "  of  the  line  "  was,  as 

vexatious,   but    by   fleets   and   armies,   by  the  name  implies,  to  act  in  combination 

great  organized  masses — that  is,  by  crush-  with  other  ships  in  a  line  of  battle.     To 

ing,  not  by  harassment.     But  ships-of-the-  do    this    was    needed    not    only    fighting 

line,  to  perform  their  function,  must  keep  power  but  manoeuvring  ability — speed  and 

together,  both  when  cruising  and  when  on  handiness  —  and    in    order    that    these 

the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  put  forth  qualities  might  approach  homogeneousness 

their    strength    in    combination.      The   in-  throughout    the    fleet,    and    so    promote 

numerable  detached  services  that  must  be  action  in  concert,  the  acceptance  of  a  mean 

discharged     for     every     great     organized  type  was  essential.     To  carry  three  decks 

force  need  for  a  fleet  to  be  done  by  ves-  of  guns,  a  ship  had  to  expose  above  water 

sels   of    inferior    strength,   yet    so    strong  a   side   disprojxjrtionately   high   relatively 

that  they  cannot  be  intercepted  or  driven  to  her  length,  her  depth,  and  her  hold  upon 

oflf   lightly    by   every   whipper-snapper   of  the  water.  She  consequently  drifted  rapidly 

an  armed  ship  that  comes  along.     Frigates  when   her   side  was   turned   to  the  wind; 

and  sloops  have  disappeared  in  name  and  while,   if   her   length   was   increased,   and 

form,  in  motive  power  and  in  armament,  so  her  hold  on  the  water,  she  needed  more 

Their  essential  functions  remain,  and  will  time  and  room  to  tack  and  to  wear — that 

remain  while  war  lasts.  is,  to  turn  around.    Ships  of  this  class  also 

In  the  fleet-ship,  likewise  the  ship-of-the-  were  generally — though   not  necessarily — 

line,  as  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  slow. 

tury  styled  the  class  of  vessel  known  in  A  hundred  years  ago  batteries  of  ships 
the  closing  days  as  the  battle-ship,  our  were  composed  of  two  principal  classes  of 
predecessors  had  reached  a  mean  con-  guns:  the  long  gun  and  the  short  gun,  or 
elusion.  The  line-of-battle  shij),  or  the  carronade.  The  ditTerence  between  these 
ship-of-the-line,  as  more  usually  called,  lay  in  the  way  the  weight  of  metal  allow- 
ditfered  from  the  frigate  generically,  in  ed  for  each  was  utilized.  The  long  gun, 
that  it  had  two  or  more  covered  decks,  as  its  name  implies,  was  comparatively 
There  were  one  of  two  cases  of  ships  with  long  and  thick,  and  threw  a  small  ball 
four  decks,  but,  as  a  rule,  three  were  with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder.  The  ball, 
the  extreme:  and  ships  -  of  -  the  -  line  were  therefore,  flew  swiftly,  and  had  a  long 
roughly  classed  as  two  or  three  deckers,  range.  A  carronade  of  the  same  weight 
Under  these  heads  two-deckers  carried  in  was  short  and  comparatively  thin,  could 
their  two  centurios  of  history  from  fifty  use  only  a  small  charge  of  powder,  lest 
to  eighty-four  guns:  three-deckers  from  it  burst,  and  threw  a  large  ball.  Its  shot, 
ninetv  to  120.  The  increase  in  number  of  therefore,  moved  slowlv  and  had  short 
guns,  resulting,  as  it  did,  from  increase  range.  Fired  at  a  target — a  ship's  side 
of  size,  was  not  the  sole  gain  of  ships-of-  — within  range  of  both  guns,  the  shot 
the-line.  The  bigj^er  ships  got,  the  heavier  from  the  long  gun  penetrated  quickly,  the 
were  their  timbers,  the  thicker  their  wood  had  not  time  to  splinter  badly,  and 
planking,  the  more  impenetrable,  there-  a  clean  hole  was  the  result.  The  car- 
fore,  their  sides.  There  was  a  gain,  in  short,  ronade's  shot,  on  the  contrary,  being  both 
of  defensive  as  well  as  ofTensive  strength,  larger  and  slower,  penetrated  with  diffi- 
analogous  to  the  protection  giver  by  culty,  all  the  surrounding  wood  felt  the 
armor.  "As  the  enemy's  ships  were  big,"  strain  and  broke  up  into  splinters,  leaving  a 
wrote  a  renowned  British  admiral,  "  they  large  jagged  hole,  if  the  shot  got  through. 
took  a  great  deal  of  drubbing."  These     efTects     were     called     respectively 

Between  the  great  extremes  of  strength  piercing    and    smashing,    and    are    repro- 

indicated    by   fifty   and    120   guns — whose  duced,  in  measure,  upon  targets  repreaent- 

existence  at  one  and  the  same  time  was  ing  the  aide  of  a  modern  iron-clad.     They 

the   evidence  of  blind   historical   develop-  have  been  likened  familiarly  to  the  eflfect 

ment,  rather  than  of  intelligent   relative  of   a   pistol-ball   and   of   a   stone  upon   a 

processes — the  navy  of  a  century  ago  had  window-pane:  the  one  goes  through  clean, 

settled  upon  a  mean,  to  appreciate  which  the  other  crashes. 

the  main  idea  and  purport  of  the  ahip-of-  The  smashing  of  the  carronadea,  when 

the-line  must  be  grasped.     The  essential  fully  realized,  was  worse  than  penetration, 
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a  pound  weight  and  over,  which  were  by  armor,  the  thickest  that  can  be  given 
automatically  loaded  and  fired,  requiring  them,  considering  the  other  weights  the 
only  to  be  aimed.  Upon  these  followed  the  ship  has  to  carry,  and  of  the  highest  re- 
rapid-fire  gun,  of  weight  greatly  exceed-  sisting  quality  that  processes  of  luanu- 
ing  theirs,  the  principle  of  which  may  facture  can  develop.  Armor  of  similar 
be  said  to  be  that  it  is  loaded  by  hand,  character  and  weight  protects  the  sides 
but  with  ammunition  so  prepared  and  about  the  engines.  In  each  turret  are 
mechanism  for  loading  so  simple  and  ex-  guns  whose  power  corresponds  to  the 
peditious  as  to  permit  a  rate  of  firing  armor  which  protects  them.  Their  proper 
heretofore  unparalleled.  The  highest  ex-  aim — not,  of  course,  always  reached — is 
tension  of  this  principle  is  reached  in  the  the  heavy  armored  part  of  the  enemy, 
5-inch  gun,  up  to  which  size  the  cartridge  chiefly  the  engines,  the  motive  power, 
and  the  projectile  make  a  single  package  When  they  strike  outside  of  this  target, 
called  fixed  ammunition,  which  is  placed  as  often  must  happen,  there  is  excess  of 
by  one  motion.  Together  they  weigh  blow,  and  consequent  waste.  The  turrets 
95  lbs.,  about  as  much  as  an  average  man  are  separated,  fore  and  aft,  by  a  distance 
can  handle  in  a  seaway,  the  projectile  it-  as  great  as  possible,  to  minimize  the 
self  weighing  50  lbs.  There  are,  it  is  true,  danger  of  a  single  shot  or  any  other  local 
6-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  but  in  them  the  incident  disabling  l)otli.  The  fact  that 
cartridge  and  shell  are  placed  separately,  the  ends  of  ships,  being  comparatively 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  such  in-  sharp,  are  less  waterlxirne  and  cannot 
crease  of  effect,  through  greater  weight,  support  extreme  weights,  chiefly  limits 
as  they  give  is  not  gained  at  a  loss  of  due  this  coverance  of  the  turrets.  Between  the 
rapidity.  two,  and  occasionally  before  or  abaft  them. 

In  the  strife  of  guns  with  armor,  in-  is  distributed  the  broadside  rapid  fire  of 
crease  of  power  in  guns,  outstripping  con-  the  ship,  which  in  its  development  is  in 
tinually  the  increase  of  resistance  in  contradistinction  to  the  compressed  fire  of 
armor,  called  for  bigger  ships  to  bear  the  the  monitor.  This  fire  is  rapid  lx*cause  the 
increased  armor  weight,  till  the  latter  guns  are  many  and  because  individually 
could  not  possibly  be  placed  all  over  the  they  can  fire  fast.  Thus,  the  turret  gun, 
ship's  body.  Hence  the  exposed  target,  12  or  13  inches  in  bore,  fires  once  in  five 
upon  which  plays  the  smaller  battery  of  minutes;  the  5-inch  rapid-fire  gun  thrice 
rapid-fire  guns.  in    one    minute.      The    rapid-fire    battery 

To  comprehend  fundamentally  the  sub-  aims  outside  of  the  heaviest  armor, 
sequent  development,  we  must  recur  to  When  it  strikes  that,  unless  it  chance  to 
the  rudimentary  idea  that  a  ship-of-war  enter  a  gun  port,  its  effect  is  lost;  but 
possesses  two  chief  factors,  motive  force  as  much  the  greater  part  of  the  ship  is 
and  fighting  force,  the  latter  being  com-  penetrable  by  it,  the  chance  of  wasting 
posed  of  gims  mainly  and  of  men.  Corre-  power  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
sponding  to  these  two  chief  powers  there  heavier  guns.  As  most  of  a  ship's  corn- 
were  of  old,  and  there  are  still,  two  vulner-  pany  are  outside  the  protection  of  the 
able  elements,  two  targets,  upon  one  or  heaviest  armor,  the  rapid-fire  gim  aims, 
the  other  of  which  hostile  effort  logically  as  did  the  British  in  the  old  line-of-battle 
and  practically  must  be  directed.  A  cen-  ship,  at  the  personnel  of  the  enemy, 
tury  ago  the  French,  aiming  at  sails  and  The  one  experience  of  war  which  ships 
spars,  sought  the  destruction  of  the  really  contemporary  have  liad  was  in  the 
motive  force;  the  British  directed  their  battle  of  the  Yalu.  Its  teachings  lose 
fire  upon  the  guns  and  men.  In  strict  some  value  from  the  fact  that  the  well- 
analogy  now,  the  heavy  guns  seek  the  drilled  Japanese  used  their  weapons  to 
motive  power,  over  which  the  heaviest  advantage,  while  the  Chinese  were  ill- 
armor  is  concentrated;  the  rapid-fire  guns,  trained;  still,  some  fair  inferences  can  be 
searching  the  other  portions  of  the  ship,  made.  The  Japanese  had  a  great  many 
aim  at  the  gims  and  men  there  stationed,  rapid-fire  guns,  with  few  very  heavy  ones. 
The  logical  outcome  of  these  leading  ideas  and  their  vessels  were  not  battle-ships 
is  realized  in  the  present  battle-ships  as  properly  so-called.  The  Chinese,  besides 
follows:  There  are  two  turrets,  protected    other   vessels,   had   two  battle-ships   with 
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heavy  armor  and  heavy  guns.  Victory  re-  power  than  of  offensive — a  result  so  con- 
inained  with  the  Japanese.  In  the  opinion  trary  to  the  universal  teachings  of  war  as 
of  tlie  writer  two  probable  conclusions  can  of  itself  to  suggest  pausing, 
be  reached:  That  rapid-fire  guns  in  due  Does  the  present  hold  out  any  prob- 
proportion  to  the  entire  battery  will  beat  abilities  of  important  changes  in  the  near 
down  a  ship  dependent  mainly  upon  turret  future,  of  revolutionary  changes?  No. 
guns;  that  is,  between  two  ships  whose  For  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  now  we 
batteries  are  alike  the  issue  of  the  contest  have  been  expecting  from  the  ram  and 
will  depend  upon  the  one  or  the  other  from  the  torpedo  results  which  would  dis- 
gaining  first  a  predominance  of  rapid  fire,  place  the  gun  from  its  supremacy  of  cen- 
That  done,  the  turret  guns  of  the  pre-  turies.  Those  results,  however,  are  not 
dominant  ship  will  give  the  final  blows  yet  visible.  Xo  one  disputes  the  tremen- 
to  the  engines  and  turrets  of  the  other,  dous  effects  of  the  ram  and  of  the  torpedo 
whose  own  turret  guns  cannot  be  used  when  successfully  used;  but  I  believe  I 
with  the  necessary  deliberation  under  the  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  great  pre- 
Dreponderant  storm  of  projectiles  now  ponderance  of  professional  opinion  does 
•turned  upon  them.  The  other  conclusion,  not  attribute  to  them  a  certainty,  or  an 
even  more  certain  than  the  first,  is  that  approach  to  certainty,  impairing  the  pre- 
rapid-fire  guns  alone,  while  they  may  de-  dominance  of  the  gun. 
termine  an  action,  cannot  make  it  decisive.  Neither  the  torpedo  nor  the  ram  is 
Despite  the  well-established  superiority  likely  to  overtake  the  gun.  The  torpedo 
of  the  Japanese  rapid  fire  in  that  action,  relies  mainly  upon  stealth,  the  ram  mainly 
the  Chinese  battle-ships,  though  over-  upon  a  hai)py  chance  for  effective  use. 
borne,  were  not  taken.  Their  heaviest  Both  stealth  and  chance  have  their  place 
armor  being  unpierced,  the  engines  and  in  war;  stratagem  and  readiness,  each  in 
turret  guns  remained  effective,  and  they  place,  may  contribute  much.  But  the  de- 
withdrew  unmolested.  cisive  issues  of  war  depend  upon  the 
The  battle-ship  constituted  as  described  handling  of  masses  with  celerity  and  pre- 
remains  for  the  present  the  fighting-ship  cision,  according  to  certain  general  prin- 
upon  which  the  issues  of  war  will  depend,  ciples  of  recognized  universality.  Afloat, 
The  type  is  accepted  by  all  the  leading  such  massed  force,  to  be  wielded  accurate- 
naval  states,  though  with  considerable  ly  and  rapidly,  must  consist  of  units  not 
variations  in  size.  As  regards  the  latter  too  numerous  because  of  their  smallness — 
feature,  the  writer  believes  that  the  as  torpedo  craft  would  be — nor  too  un- 
enormous  tonnage  recently  given  is  exces-  wieldy  because  of  their  size.  We  may  not 
sive,  and  that  tlie  reasons  which  support  be  able  to  determine  yet,  in  advance  of 
it,  too  numerous  and  various  to  be  prolonged  experience  of  war,  just  what  the 
enumerated  at  length,  have  the  following  happy  mean  may  be  corresponding  in  prin- 
fundamental  fault:  they  look  too  much  to  ciple  to  the  old  seventy-four,  but  we  may 
the  development  of  the  individual  ship  and  be  reasonably  sure  that  it  will  be  some- 
too  little  to  the  fact  that  the  prime  req-  where  in  the  ranks  of  the  present  battle- 
uisite  of  the  battle-ship  is  facility  for  co-  ships:  and  that  in  the  range,  accuracy,  and 
operating  with  other  ships  of  its  own  type  rapidity  of  their  gun-fire — especially  when 
— facility  in  manceuvring  together,  facility  acting  in  fleets — ^will  be  found  a  protection 
in  massing,  facility  also  in  subdividing  which  the  small  vessels  that  rely  upon  the 
when  occasion  demands.  It  may  be  re-  torpedo  or  ram  alone  will  not  be  able  to 
marked,  too,  that  the  increase  of  size  has  overcome,  though  they  may  in  rare  in- 
gone  much  more  to  increase  of  defensive  stances  elude. 
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Navigation  Acts.    The  first  navigation   chandise,  and  necessaries  for  the  English- 

att   that   affected   the   American   colonies   American  plantations  were  exempted  from 

was  an  ordinance  of  the  British  Parlia-   duty  for  three  years,  on   condition   that 

ment  in  164G,  by  which  all  goods,  mer-   no  colonial  vessel  be  suffered  to  lade  any 
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goods  of  the  growth   of   the  plantations  ply   except   to   nations   having   a    similar 
and  carry  them  to  a  foreign  port,  except-  regulation.     The   coasting-trade,    hitherto 
ing   in   English   bottoms.     The   preamble  open  to  foreign  vessels,  was  now  restrict- 
to    the    ordinance    mentioned    "  Virginia,  ed   to   those   American  built  and   owned. 
Bermudas,    Barbadoes,    and    other    places  To  promote  the  increase  of  American  sea- 
of  America.^'     In  1663  Parliament  passed  men,  all  coasting  and  fishing  vessels  were 
an  act  for  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  required   to   have  crews   three-fourths   of 
trade    of    the    English- American    colonies  whom  were  Americans,  and  all  registered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  shipping  in-  vessels   crews   of   whom   two  -  fifths    were 
terest,  then  a  powerful  factor  in  politics.  Americans,  under  penalty  of  an  additional 
It  prohibited  the  importation  into  any  of  tonnage    duty,    and,    in    case    of    fishing- 
the  English  colonies  of  any  commodities  vessels,    forfeiture    of    the    fishing    boun- 
of  the  growth,  production,  and  manufact-  ties.     On  April,  1818,  an  act  was  passed 
ure  of  Europe,  unless  they  were  shipped  closing   the    ports   of    the    United    States 
from  the  British  Islands  in  English-built  against  British  vessels  from  any  British 
vessels.    For  the  enforcement  of  the  navi-  colonial    port    into   which    American    ves- 
gation  acts  courts  of  vice-admiralty  were  sels    were    not    admitted.      Tliis    policy, 
established    throughout    the    colonies    in  wliich    totally    failed    of    its    object,    was 
1697,   with   power   to  try  admiralty   and  kept  up  for  twelve  years,  and  then  aban- 
revenue  cases  without  a  jury — the  model  doned. 

of  our  existing  United  States  district  History  of  Legislation. — The  following 
courts.  These  were  strongly  resisted,  r^sum^  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
especially  in  the  chartered  colonies.  The  United  States,  and  the  development  of  the 
privy  council  maintained  the  doctrine  ship-building  industry  under  them,  is  con- 
that  nothing  prevented  the  King  from  tributed  by  Charles  H.  Cramp,  president 
establishing  an  admiralty  jurisdiction  oi  the  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
within  every  dominion  of  the  crown.  Building  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
chartered  or  not.                                                                              

The  British  navy  was  employed  to  When  one  traces  the  history  of  the 
enforce  the  Navigation  Act  in  the  colonies  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  be- 
in  1763.  Admiral  Colville,  commanding  ginning  with  the  act  of  Dec.  31,  1792, 
the  naval  forces  on  the  American  coast  which  closed  American  registry  to  foreign- 
from  the  St.  I^¥rrence  to  the  capes  of  built  vessels  except  as  to  prizes  taken 
Florida,  became  the  head  of  a  new  corps  in  war,  down  to  the  present  time,  there 
of  revenue  officers.  Each  captain  of  his  appears  cumulative  evidence  that  the 
squadron  was  furnished  with  a  custom-  policy  had  its  origin  in  the  spirit  of  na- 
house  commission  and  instructions  from  tional  independence,  commercial  as  well  as 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  em-  political.  Superficial  students  and  shal- 
powered  to  enter  harbors,  after  taking  low  reasoners  associate  our  navigation 
the  usual  oaths  to  perform  the  duties  of  laws  with  the  doctrine  of  protection,  as 
custom-house  officers,  and  to  seize  persons  embodied  in  our  tariff  system.  But,  in 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  illicit  trade,  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  association  be- 
This  measure  aroused  the  most  violent  op-  tween  them, 
position  in  the  colonies.  The  object  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers 

Nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  after  in  enacting  the  prohibitive  navigation 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  return  law  of  1792  was  to  provide  for  the  de- 
of  peace,  adopted  a  very  discriminating  velopment  and  perpetuity  of  ship-building 
policy  in  favor  of  their  own  shipping.  Of  in  the  United  States  as  an  indispensable 
the  effect  of  this  policy  the  navigating  condition  of  commercial  independence  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  loudly  com-  as  an  unfailing  nursery  of  naval  strength, 
plained;  and,  finally,  by  the  act  of  March  At  that  time  there  was  no  need  of  pro- 
1,  1816,  copied  from  the  famous  English  tection  to  American  ship-building,  in  the 
Navigation  Act,  the  Americans  retali-  tariff  sense  of  the  term, 
ated.  Importations  by  foreign  ships  were  The  Pennsylvania  Packety  in  its  issue  of 
to  be  limited  to  the  produce  of  their  re-  May  7,  1790,  contained  the  following  re- 
spective countries — a  provision  not  to  ap-  view  of  the  then  comparative  state  of  ship- 
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building  in  America  and  Europe,  from  the  During  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
financial  point  of  view:  since    George    Washington    approved    the 

..out    w  11^1       •  *   #         VI  u   *v  Navigation  Iaw,  the  conditions  of  ship- 

"  Sblp-biillding   Is   an   art   for   which    the  .    .,..  .         .  i  ^.     i      ^      ^» 

United  States  are  peculiarly  qualified  by  their  building  m  America,  relatively  to  those 

skill  In  the  construction  and  by  the  materials  prevailing  abroad,  have  undergone  many 

with  which  their  country  abounds.   .  .   .  vicissitudes.     At  any  time  between   1790 

.k'  '^^♦tf  ''k"'*  ^^,7*«««''  *^°  '*'7''i."r  a°d  1840  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
than   the   cheapest    Kuropean   veBsels  of   flr,  .  ^  j     *  ^,^        r.  .       " 

pine,  and  larch.  The  cost  of  a  whlte-oak  ship  review  quoted  from  the  Pennsylvania 
In  New  England  Is  about  24  Mexican  dol-  Packet  prevailed,  and  the  United  States 
lars  per  ton,  fitted  for  sea ;  a  fir  vessel  costs    continued    to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  her 

;;^/'^nrtUU''*bn'Ll^cr^".1.ru  -*"»•  re«.«rce,  and  the  Buperior  Bkill 
much  safer  and  more  durable.  The  maxl-  of  her  naval  architects  and  shipwrights, 
mum  cost  of  a  vessel  of  the  highest  class  of  But,  as  England*s  supply  of  timber 
American  live  oak  and  cedar,  which  with  vanished,  her  production  of  metals  in- 
salted  timbers  will  last  thirty  years  without  c-^aaed  which  fact  natiirallv  cftiiAPd  fha 
repair.  Is  only  36  to  38  dollars  per  ton  In  our  c^easea,  whicn  lact  naturally  causea  Uie 

different  ports;  while  an  oak  ship,  fitted  In    evolution  of  the  iron  ship. 

a  similar  manner.  In  the  cheapest  ports  of        The   practicability  of   the  use  of  iron 

F°l!f°>tt  "''"*'*''•  or  France,  will  cost  65  j^  ship-construction  had  been  seen  long 
to  60  dollars  per  ton.  *  i    *         -j.  v  .  i   *    ^     i.^ 

before  it  became  a  commercial  fact;  but 

This  relative  state  of  the  first  cost  of  while  the  system  was  early  known,  the 

ships  existed  at  the  date  of  the  passage  development  of  proper  structural  devices 

of  the  prohibitory  law  in  1792.     Hence,  was  of  slower  progress.    As  early  as  1823 

it  could  not  have  been  a  merely  protective  Captain    de    Montgery,    of    the    French 

measure,  in  the  tariff  sense,  because  un-  navy,  published  a  valuable  work  entitled 

dcr   the  conditions   stated   by   the   Penn-  Mitnoire  sur  les  Navires  en  Fer,  in  the 

sylcania  Packet  there  could  ha\e  been  no  form  of  papers  in  the  Annales  de  Vln- 

competition.  dustrie    Nationale    et    Etrang^e,    which 

The  policy  of  the  fathers  had  a  broader  were  subsequently  reprinted  in  a  small 
basis,  a  deeper  foundation,  and  a  wider  book  in  1824.  Captain  Montgery  Intro- 
scope  of  patriotism  and  foresight.  They  duced  his  work  with  the  remark  that  "  one 
realized  that  American-built  ships  were  might,  perhaps,  trace  the  origin  of  iron 
not  only  less  costly,  but  better  and  more  vessels  to  an  invention  of  Demetrius 
efficient  vehicles  of  commerce  than  contem-  Poliorcetes  when  he  was  besieging  Rhodes, 
porary  foreign  ships.  Tliey  knew  that,  304  years  before  the  present  era." 
at  the  then  prevailing  rates  of  cost,  it  After  some  other  interesting  historical 
would  be  impossible  for  any  American  researches.  Captain  Montgery  pointed  out 
merchant  to  import  a  newly  built  foreign  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  successful  ship- 
ship.  Therefore,  the  immediate  object  building  in  iron  at  that  time  (1823-24) 
of  their  law  of  1792  could  not  have  been  was  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  machinery 
else  than  to  prohibit  the  purchase  and  for  working  and  shaping  the  material, 
registry  of  old  and  partly  worn  -  out  This,  he  said,  could  not  be  done  by  hand 
foreign  ships,  and  thereby  to  maintain  as  in  the  case  of  wooden  ships,  and  he  left 
in  our  merchant  marine  the  high  stand-  the  matter  of  inventing  or  adapting  the 
ard  of  superiority  due  to  the  greater  necessary  mechanical  appliances  for  metal 
skill  of  American  builders  and  the  better  construction  to  the  skill  of  practical  ship- 
grade  of  American   materials.     But  this  builders. 

was  not  their  only  purpose.     With  fore-  These   achievements   came   along   quite 

sight  amounting  to  prophecy  they  seem-  slowly    during    the    twenty    years     im- 

ed    to    divine    the    vicissitudes    of    the  mediately   following   Captain    Montgery*8 

future.     So    at    the    very    beginning    of  suggestion.     The   capacity   of   plate   and 

the    federal    government    they    laid    this  shape   mills   was   limited   to   small   sizes 

navigation   law   of    1792   as   one   of   the  and  light  weights.    Punching,  bending,  and 

foundation-stones  of  our  domestic  polity  other  ship-shed  appliances  were  crude  and 

for   all   time,   and   wholly  indifferent  to  costly.     The  old  wood-working  shipwrights 

mere  economic  conditions  of  the  day  in  did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  the  new 

which  they  lived.  material.   In  fact,  the  first  iron  hulls  were 
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built  by  boiler-makers,  on  plans  prepared  good  thing  for  our  commerce  as  a  neutral 

by  the  wood-ship  builders.  nation    to    permit    American    registry    of 

In  this  country  the  development  of  the  foreign-built  vessels,  the  theory  being  that 

iron   industry  was  much   slower   than   in  many  vessels  of  nations  which  might  be- 

Kngland    during    the    period    under    con-  come  involved  in  the  struggle  would  seek 

sideration,  so  that,  by  the  lime  the  actual  the  asylum  of  our  flag, 
supremacy  of  the  iron  ship  became  estab-        Actuated    by    powerful    Xew    York    in- 

lished,  we  were  far  l)ehind  that  country  fluences,  which  found  expression   through 

in  all  the  essentials  for  rapid  and  economi-  Roscoe  Conkling,   Edwin  D.  Morgan,   and 

cal    construction.      This    state    of    things  Hamilton     Fish,     already     conspicuously 

turned  the  tables  as  to  first  cost,  besides  hostile  to  the  American  merchant  marine, 

relegating   the   wooden   ship   to   the   past.  General  (Jrant  in  a  special  message  recom- 

As  soon  as  the   f^njrlish   found   that  they  mended    that    Congress    enact    legislation 

could   build   iron   ships   cheaper   than   we  to   that   end.      This   proposition    was    an- 

could,  and  that  their  iron  ships  were  com-  tagonized  by  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania 

mercially    superior    to    our    wooden    ones,  — always  at  the  front  when  American  in- 

they  at  once  bejran   to  clamor   for  repeal  tercsts    were    threatened — in    one    of    his 

of    our    navigation    laws.      They    rapidly  most    powerful    efforts,    couched    in     the 

pushed  their  way  into  tlie  markets  of  the  vehement  eloquence  of  which  he  was  mas- 

rest    of    the    world,    buildin*;    iron    ships  ter,    which    impressed    General    Grant    so 

at   great   profit    to   themselves   for   nearly  mneh   that  he  abandoned  that  policy  and 

every  nation  but  our  own.  and   they  nat-  subsequently  adhered  to  the  existing  sys- 

urallv  desired  to  overrun  ours  too.  tern. 

Then   be«:an  a  series  of  ^^«»teInatie.  or-         I  will  not  stop  here  to  point  out  in  de- 

ganized  assaults  cm  our  navi<;iition   laws,  tail    the   tremendous   political    and   diplo- 

always    prompted    from    Kn;;lish    sources  matic    advantage    which    England    would 

and    gradually    acio|)ted    as    a    policy    by  enjoy  when  dealing  with  other  maritime 

certain  of  our  law-makers.     These  assaults,  jwwers  if  she  could  have  always  at  hand 

thou^rh    made   with    vigor   and    sometimes  an  asylum  for  the  lame  ducks  of  her  eom- 

adroitly    managerl.    failed    in    every    case,  mereial   fleet  in  time  of  war.     Her  ocean 

Whenever    the   question    came   to   a    vote,  greyhounds,  that  could  either  escape  the 

it  was  always   found  that  a   majority  in  enemy's   cruisers   or   be   readily  converted 

one  or  both   Houses  of  Congress  had   in-  into    cruisers    themselves,    might    remain 

herited   the  patriotism  of  their  ancestors  under     her     flag;     while     all     her     slow 

of  1702.  freighters,  tramps,  and  obsolete  passenger 

Had  any  of  these  assaults  been  success-  iKiats  of   past   eras   would  be  transferred 

ful  to  the  extent  of  wiping'  the  act  of  1702  by   sham   sales   to  our   flag,   under   which 

from   the   pages  of  the   Revised   Statutes,  they  could   pursue  their   traffic  in   safety 

there  would  not  now  l)e  a  first-class  ship-  during  the  war  under  peace  rates  of  in- 

yard  in  existence  on  our  soil,  and  we  would  surance,    and    without    any    material    di- 

have   been,   like   Chile  and   Japan,   forced  version    of    their    earnings,    which    wonld 

to  dicker  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for  of  course  l)e  increased  by  war  freight  rates, 

the  construction  of  our  new  navy,   if  we  returning    to    their    former    allegiance    at 

had  one  at  all.     Hut  aside  from  the  desire  the  end  of  the  war.     The  lack  of  such  an 

of  English   ship-builders  to  create  a  new  asylum   amounts   to  a   perpetual   bond   to 

market  for  their  pro<luct  by  opening  our  keep  the  peace. 

registry,  there  is  a  political  cause  oper-  From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
ating  with  even  greater  force  to  make  about  I8H0  there  was  but  feeble  effort 
free  American  registry  a  desideratum  to  to  revive  ship-building  in  this  country. 
England.  H  lies  in  the  threat  of  maritime  All  our  energies  of  capital  and  enter- 
war  to  which  European  nations  are  con-  prise  were  directed  to  the  extension  of 
stantly  exposed.  railways    in    every    direction,    to    the    re- 

At  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War  pair  of  the  war  ravages  in  the  South,  to 

of   1870-71,   even   so  sturdy  a   patriot   as  the   settlement  of  the  vast   territories   of 

General  (Jrant,  then   President,  was  per-  the  West — in  a  word,  to  purely  domestic 

suaded   for  a   time  that  it  would  be  a  development ;  pending  which,  England  was 
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by  cominOD  consciit  left  to  enjoy  her  oceaa 
iiionopoly. 

Such  was  the  Htnte  of  afTairs  in  1863- 
S5.  when  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
nural  reconstruction  olTered  to  American 
Bhip-building  the  firet  encouragement  it 
had  aecn  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

When  we  began  to  build  the  new  navy, 
every  English  journal,  from  the  London 
Timet  down,  pooh-poobod  the  idea  that  a 
niodem  ma d -of -war  could  lie  built  in  an 
American  yard,  modern  high-powered  en- 
gines in  an  American  machine-shop,  or 
modern  breech -loading  cannon  in  an  Amer- 
ican forfre.  Many  of  the  KngliMli  aliip- 
buildera  nibbe<l  their  hands  in  actual  an- 
ticipation of  orders  from  this  government 
for  the  ships  and  ^ne  wc  needed,  and 
they  blandly  assured  uh  tliat  tlicy  would 
give  us  quite  as  favorable  terms  an  were 
Eecorded  lo  China,  Japan,  and  Cliile.  And, 
to  their  Bhame  be  it  said,  there  were  offi- 
cers of  our  navy  who  not  only  adopted 
this  view,  but  did  all  they  could  to  commit 
our  government  to  the  pernicious  policy. 

In  1885.  when  Secretary  Whitney  took 
control  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  et- 


they  were  satisfied  that  our  best  policy 
would  be  to  buy  the  necessary  engines, 
cannon,  and  armor  from  them.  Secretary 
Whitney,  however,  promptly  decided  that 
the  only  article  of  foreign  production 
which  tlie  new  navy  needed  was  the  plana 
of  vessels  for  comparison.  Thiit  was  wise, 
because  it  plnced  in  the  hands  of  our 
builders  the  lesults  of  the  most  mature 
experience  abroad,  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  But  one  of  the  earliest  and  firm- 
est decisions  of  Mr.  Whitney  was  that 
our  naval  vessels,  machinery  and  till, 
must  be  built  at  home  and  of  domestic 
material. 

The  elTorts  of  the  English  builders  to 
get  the  engine-work  for  our  new  navy 
were  much  more  serious  and  formidable 
than  is  generally  known.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  House  committee  on  naval 
atTairs  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  pend- 
ing naval  bill  empowering  the  Secretary 
at  his  discretion  to  contract  abroad  for 
the  construction  of  propel  ling- machinery 
for  our  naval  ships.  The  language  was, 
of  course,  general,  hut  every  one  knows 
that    the    term    ''  abroad "    in    this    senM 


forts  of  English  ship-builders  to  secure  nt   would  be  synonymous  with  Great  Kritain, 
least  a  share  of  the  work  were  renewed,    and  nothing  more. 

lly  this  time  the  English  were  willing  to        Mr.  Whitney  promptly  met  this  propo- 

admit    that    the    hulls    of    modern    ships    sition   with   a   protest  in   the  shape  of  a 

could  be  built  in  the  United  States;   but    letter  to  the  luval  committee  dated  Feb. 
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27,  1S86.     He  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them.      We   have 

concerned,  he  would  not  avail  hitnielf  of  madi!  important  accumulations  in  this  line 

■uch  a  power  if  granted.     There  was  no  during   the   last   six   months.      I    think    I 

occasion    for    such    power,    and    it    could  ought  to  ea-y  to  the  committee  that  I  have 


have  DO  effect  except  to  keep  American  placed  myself  in  communication  with  flome 
builders  in  suspense  and  thereby  augment  of  the  principal  marine-engine  builders 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  for  the  of  the  country  within  the  last  three  months 
enlargement  of  their  facilities  to  meet  the  for  the  puri)os(e  of  conferring  with  them 
national  requirements.  Mr.  Whitney's  pro-  upon  this  suliject.  1  detailed  two  ofTicers 
test  was  so  vigorous  that  the  propoai-  of  the  navy— a  chief  engineer  and  a  line 
tion  died  from  its  effects  in  the  c<mi-  officer — who,  under  my  directions,  visited 
mittee,  and  has  been  wellnigh  forgotten-  the  principal  establishments  in  the  East. 
The  proposer  himself  became  satislieU  that  They  recognize  that  in  the  matter  of  en- 
be  had  been  misled  by  the  representations  ginea  for  naval  ships  we  are  quite  in- 
of  naval  officers  who  were  under  Knglisli  experienced  as  compared  with  some  other 
influence,  and  did  not  pres-t  his  amend-  countries.  It  is  fhia  fact,  doubtless,  which 
luent.  the  committee  has  in  view  in  authorizing 

I   have  brought  these  facts  forward  for  the  purchase  and   importation  of  engines 

the   purpose   of  emphasizing  my   declara-  for   one   of   the   vessels   authorized   to   be 

tion  that  the  promotive   influence  behind  constructed   under   this  act.     If  the  com- 

every    movement   against    our    navigation  mittee  will   permit  me   to  make  the  sug- 

laws  is  of  British  origin,  and  that  when-  gestion,  I  And  myself  quite  satislled.  after 

ever  you   put  a   pin   through   a   free-ship  consultation   with    people  engaged   in   the 

bill  you  prick  an  Englishman.  industry   in   this   country,   that   it   would 

The  portion  of  Mr.  Whitney's  letter  re-  not  be  necessary  tor  me  to  avail  of  that 

ferring  to  the  proposed  free-engine  clause  discretionary   power   in   order  to   produce 

in  the  naval  bill  of  1386  was  as  follows:  machines  of  the  most  advanced  character. 

"I  think  our  true  policy  is  to  borrow  Our  marine-engine  builders  in  general  ex- 
the  ideas  of  our  neighbors  as  far  as  they  press  their  inability  at  the  present  mo- 
are  thought  to  be  in  advance  of  ours,  and  ment  to  design  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
give  them  to  our  ship-builders  in  the  shape  proved  type  of  engines  for  naval  vessels 
of  plans;  and,  having  this  object  in  view,  — an  inability  arising  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  anxious  to  acquire  detailed  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  do 
drawings  of  the  latest  machinery  in  use  anything  of  importance  in  that  line.  At 
abroad,  and  should  feel  at  liberty  to  spend  the  same  time,  they  state  that  if  they 
more  In  the  same  way  in  getting  hold  are  given  the  necessary  lime,  and  are 
of  the  latest  things  as  far  aa  possible  for  asked  to  offer  designs  in  competition,  they 
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would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  atate 
of  the  art  abroad  and  here,  and  would 
prepare  to  offer  to  the  goveminent  deBlgna 
embodying  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  art.  And  they  are  ready  to  construct 
at  the  present  time  anything  that  can  be 
built  anywhere  else  if  the  plana  are  fur- 
nished. As  I  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  plans  ( in  fact, 
there  Is  an  entire  readiness  to  sell  to 
ux  on  the  part  of  the  engine -builders 
abroad ) ,  I  think  the  solution  of  the 
(|uestion  wilt  be  not  very  dilTlcult,  al- 
though it  may  require  some  time  and  a 
little  delay." 

The  wisdom  of  Secretary  Whitney's  po). 
icy  needs  no  eulojiy,  beyond  the  history 
of  the  development  of  steam-engineering 
in  tlie  United  States.  In  fact,  no  other 
eulo;^  could  be  a  tenth  part  as  eloquent 
as  that  history  is. 

In  1886  we  were  content  to  purehaae 
engine  plans  abroad.  In  1894  we  exhibit- 
ed to  the  world  the  marvellous  machinery 
of  the  f/ew  York,  the  Olympia,  and  the 
Columbia;  not  to  apeak  of  the  atill  high- 
er  development   that  was   being   wrought 


out  tor  the  new  greyhounda  of  the  Ameri- 
can transatlantic  line. 

The  engines  of  the  New  York,  Olympia, 
end  Columbia  have  no  equals,  either  in 
material,  workmanship,  or  performance. 
Does  any  one  suppose  they  would  ever 
have  been  built  if  Secretary  Whitney  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  buying  our  naval  en- 
gines in  England,  therel^  devoting  the  re- 
sources of  the  Americsn  treasury  to  pro- 
mote a  British  monopolyT  No.  In  Uieir 
stead  we  would  have,  perhaps,  the  engines 
of  the  BUike,  guaranteed  to  develop  20,- 
000  indicated  horse-power,  and  accepted 
on  a  performance  of  13,000;  or  the  en- 
gines of  the  Vulcan,  with  deficiency  of 
performance  even  more  pitiable. 

The  policy  of  Secretary  Whitney  was  in 
fact  an  echo  of  the  sturdy  patriotism  that 
framed  the  act  of  Dec.  31,  I7»2,  dirUted 
by  the  same  impulse  of  national  inde< 
pendence,  and  conceived  in  the  same  aspi- 
ration of  patriotic  pride. 

In  the  face  of  this  record  so  fresh  and 
recent,  the  same  old  demand  for  English 
free  ships  is  still  heard  in  our  midst,  pro- 
moted by  the  same  old  lobby  and  pressed 
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on  thp  same  old  lines.     Arc  wc  nevpr  to  Engineers,    in   wliich    I    sUted   that,   not- 

hear   the   last   of   U?      Is   tliprc   to   In?   a  wilhstundini;    thp    privilege    embodied    in 

jierennial   supply  i>(  Amorioan   leKisli'lfrs  siction  S  of  the  tiVrifT  to  import  material 

willinfT  to  promote  a   British  industry  by  ci  foroi^.Ti  production  free  of  duty  for  use 

itestroyinj;  an  American  onet     To  all  his-  in  tlie  construction  of  venseln  designed  for 

tory,   to   all    logic,   they   oppose   .1   single  the  foreign  trade.  1  had  not  taken  advan- 

phrase:    "  Let   us   buy   ships   where    they  luge  of  it.  but  had  placed  orders  for  many 

are    theapest."      Well,    if    national    inde-  thousand    tons    of    steel    with    American 

pendenec   is   valueless,   and    if   everything  rolling-mills,  forges,  and  foundries, 

is  to  be   subordinated   to   ebeapness,   why  I  had  to  ]iay  something  more  for  Amer- 

not  c  t            Ins   made   in   the   Houne  of  ican  material  than  British  material  would 

C  nm  n         The   members   of   the   House  have  eost  delivered   here,  but   there  were 

of  C      n    n     1  gislate  for   nothing,     t^en-  certain    nietliiinitiil    and    financial    cousid- 

at         and    l{  presentatives   charge   $.5,000  erutjons  involved   which   in   my  judgment 

a  y  a     f      th       service,  besides  stationery  more  than  offset  this  disparity.    Hence  we 

alio   an       and    mileage.      The    House    of  may  ilismiss  the  question  of  material  and 

Cnmn    n     mak  s   laws   cheaper   than   our  consider  only  that  of  labor,  which   repre- 

Coni,         doe       Our  ships  and  our  capacity  sents  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cost 

to  create  them  are  as  much  a  symbol   of  of  a  ship. 

independence  as  our  laws  are;   and   if   it  In  this  particular  the  Knglish  builders 

is   good   policy   to  get   the   former   where  have  un  undoubted  advantage  over  us.  as 

they  are  cheapest,  why  not  get  the  latter  will   appear  from  the  snhjoined   tables  of 


In  November,  IHOit.  I  contribulcii  a  [w- 
per  to  the  I'rorrrdingH  nf  Ihr  Ainrrican 
Hocictg  of   Xaral  Archilccts   and   Jfarinc 


wcnty  oc- 
cupations. I  have  not  dc|)cndcd  on  the 
consular  reports,  but  have  compiled  them 
through  my  own  sources  of  information 
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from  the  actual  pay-rolls  respectively  of  $9,  of  American  common  laborers  from  $9 

British  ship-yards  and  our  own.    In  re-  a  week  to  $4.20. 

ducing  British  wages  to  our  standard  I  There  is  no  alternative  to  these  reduc- 

have  taken  the  shilling  as  the  equivalent  tions  of  wages  except  a  total  closing  of 

of  our  quarter  of  a  dollar.     I  have  also  American    ship-yards,    which    of    course 

brought  all  wages  to  a  weekly  basis,  tak-  would  reduce  all  ship-building  wages  from 

ing  the  average  yearly  rate  of  fifty-six  their  present  rates  to  nothing.    This  is 

hours  to  the  week  in  the  British  yards:  what   men   mean   when   they   talk   about 

buying    ships   where    they    are    cheapest. 

Briibh        ^°|!J^  This  is  what  makes  ships  cheaper  in  Eng- 

Pattern-makers $0.00        |18.00  ^^^^  t^a"  ^^re.     And  this,  too,  is  what 

Machinists  8.50          15.00  makes   English   ships  inferior  to  Ameri- 

RlyetecB   .••• 7.60          J?'55  can   ships,   class   for   class,   and  rate  for 

Calkerg  and  chippeni 7.80           15.00  . '^ .     y^^^^.^  *|o   _    _.^t  will   buv 

Beam  and  angle  smiths 8.40          15.00  ^^^*   "  '»  Decause  ;pi»  a  weeK  will   Duy 

Holders-on   4.20            9.00  better  skill  and  greater  diligence  than  $9 

Fltters-up   7.80          15.00  or  $10  a  week  in  any  country  or  under 

Shlp-earpenters   9.60           18.00  .„_  fl-_ 

Joiners    0.00           16.50  ""j;   "*^«'     „   ^       ,                     x    •      *              m 

Painters  9.60          18.00  As  a   collateral  argument  in   favor  of 

Bhlp-shed  machine  men 7.20          15.00  free  ships  we  are  informed  by  a   report 

Purnace-men 6.00          10.80  of    the    Post-office    Department    that    the 

PlSS'b^rs  *.'.*.*.'.'.'.'.*.*.'.'.'.;: ; ;     O.OO          19:50  ^^t  ©f  March  3,  1891,  providing  for  ocean 

Drillers 6.40          11.00  mail  service  in  American  vessels,  has  not 

Sheet-Iron  workers 8..10          15.00  resulted  in  any  improvement  of  the  mer- 

Coppersmlths 8.60          18.00  ^^^^^  marine. 

Moulders.  Iron 9.00           14.50  __          ,         ..         .,,       ,.  ,    ,,.     ,    . 

Moulders,  brass 9.00          15.00  The  solemnity  with  which  this  informa- 

Laborers  4.20    $8  to  $9  tion  was  offered  to  the  country  indicates 

that  its  authors  considered  it  important. 

These  figures  are  taken  direct  from  the  Less  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since 

books  of  representative  ship-yards  in  the  that  law  was  enacted.     Without  reference 

United    States    and    Great    Britain.     The  to  its  merits  as  an  economic  policy,  but 

comparison    tells    its   own    story.     Brush-  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  not  much 

ing  aside  sophistry  and  cant,  we  have  in  progress  could  be  expected  in  that  time, 

front  of  us  a  plain  proposition,  the  logic  unless    merchant    fleets    are    supposed    to 

of  which  no  man  can  evade.     It  is  simply  spring   from   the   brain   of   Congress   full 

this:  ]»anoplied  like  Minerva  from  the  brow  of 

A  vote  for  English  free  ships  means  a  Jove.  However,  a  broader  survey  of  the 
vote  to  reduce  the  wages  of  American  pat-  situation  shows  that  there  has  been  ma- 
tern-makers  from  $18  a  week  to  the  British  terial  improvement  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rate  of  $0;  of  American  machinists  from  rine  consequent  upon  that  act. 
$15  a  week  to  $8.50;  of  American  boiler-  In  conjunction  with  another  act,  which 
makers  from  $15  a  week  to  $8.50;  of  created  the  nucleus  of  an  American  line 
American  sheet-iron  workers  from  $15  a  of  transatlantic  greyhounds,  the  law  of 
week  to  $8.50;  of  American  coppersmiths  March  3,  1891,  within  three  years  caused 
from  $18  a  week  to  $8.60;  of  American  five  new  vessels  to  be  under  construction, 
plumbers  and  pipe-fitters  from  $19.50  per  which  were  in  all  respects  abreast  and  in 
week  to  $9.60;  of  American  carpenters  many  respects  ahead  of  anything  then 
from  $18  a  week  to  $9.60;  of  American  afloat.  These  vessels  were  built  in  con- 
drillers  from  $11  per  week  to  $6.40;  of  formity  to  the  requirements  of  the  two 
American  fitters-up  from  $15  a  week  to  acts  referred  to,  under  a  contract  duly 
$7.80;  of  American  riveters  from  $12  a  executed  between  their  owners  and  the 
week  to  $7.50;  of  American  calkers  from  Post-ofllce  Department,  to  go  into  active 
$15  a  week  to  .<B7.80;  of  American  moulders  effect  in  October,  1895,  for  a  period  of  ten 
from  $15  a  week  to  $9;  of  American  fur-  years.  This  was  surely  progress  and  im- 
n ace-men  from  $1 1  a  week  to  $6 ;  of  Amer-  provement,  but  the  foreign  mail  bureau 
ican  painters  from  $18  a  week  to  $9.60;  of  the  Post-office  Department  had  either 
of  American  joiners  from  $16.50  a  week  to  overlooked    or    ignored    it    through    im- 
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patience   with   the   slow   processes   inevi-  built  there?     Could  one  be  built   there? 

table  in  the  production  of  ships  over  a  Certainly  not. 

tenth  of  a  mile  long.  As  for  the  resources  of  the  coastwise 

This  is  somewhat  digressive,  but  it  is  trade,  the  state  of  ship-building  in  this 
introduced  here  by  way  of  preface  to  the  country  in  1884,  and  before  the  govem- 
remark  that  the  capacity  to  build  such  ment  came  into  the  market  with  the  new 
ships  has  been  attained  but  recently  by  any  navy,  indicates  the  limit  of  ita  possibili- 
American  ship-yard,  and  hence,  unless  ties.  From  1878  to  1888  there  was  con- 
active  hostility  to  American  ship-building  siderablc  activity  in  ship-building  for  the 
be  admitted  as  the  motive,  it  is  difficult  coastwise  trade,  resulting  in  the  production 
to  conceive  the  rationale  of  a  movement  of  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  which  newly 
the  success  of  which  would  be  inevitably  equipped  that  traffic  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  almost  instantly  fatal  to  the  entire  After  1888  this  demand  fell  off  in  conse- 
industry.  quence  of  having  been  fully  supplied.    The 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  A  great  total  tonnage  of  new  or  comparatively  new 
steamship  is  the  grandest  triumph  of  iron  steam  tonnage  employed  in  the  coast- 
mind  over  matter."  In  no  other  structure  wise  trade,  including  colliers  and  ocean 
appears  such  a  combination  of  science  and  tugs  employed  in  barge-towing,  is  about 
skill,  such  a  conspiracy  of  brain  and  340,000,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  men 
brawn.  When  a  steamship  leaves  the  yard  qualified  to  judge,  is  a  fair  supply  for 
for  her  maiden  voyage  her  cost  account  many  years  to  come. 

shows   05   per   cent,   of   the   total   to   the        France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Rus- 

credit  of  labor.     There  is  no  charge  for  sia,  and  Italy,  which  were  formerly  large 

right  of  way,  real   estate,  or  accessories,  customers  of  English   ship-builders,   have 

She  is  a  thing  of  life,  an  autonomy  within  in    recent    years    encouraged    home    ship- 

herself,  and,  once  off  the  land,  is  for  the  building    by    subvention    and    commercial 

time  being  a  planet.    Her  deck  is  the  soil  discriminations,     until     their     patronage 

of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears.     Her  has  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from 

freight  is  not  only  the  commodities  of  com-  British   yards.      So   severe   has   been    the 

merce,  but  human  lives.    Upon  her  safety  distress  of  English  ship-yards  under  these 

and  efficiency  constantly  hang  the  hopes  conditions  that  quite  recently  one  of  them 

and  loves  of  thousands.     No  other  thing  contracted  to  build  a  large  ship  "  at  cost," 

made  by  human  hands  can  appeal  to  the  in  express  terms  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

sentiment  of  men  like  a  great  steamship,  keeping  their  organization  together.    Even 

From    this    point    of    view    there    is    an  Japan,  which  in  years  past  poured  about 

element  of  public  pride,  of  patriotic  exul-  $30,000,000     into     England's    coffers     for 

tation  in  the  national  possession  of  great  ships  and  guns,  is  now  building  her  own 

steamships,  and  it  would  seem  that  cog-  men-of-war. 

nate    pride   and   exultation   ought   to   be       Denunciation    of    our    navigation    laws 

cherished    in    the    national    capacity    to  as    "  obsolete "    is   a   fashionable    fallacy, 

create  them.    Such  a  capacity,  after  years  It  is  true  that  they  are  among  the  most 

of  disheartening  struggle  against  power-  venerable   of  our  statutes,  the  Constitu- 

ful  and  vindictive  rivalry,  has  at  last  been  tion    itself    antedating    them    only    three 

attained  and  is  now  being  exerted  with  years.     But  I  call   attention  to  the  fact 

grand  results.  that  the  act  of  Dec.  31,  1792,  was  quite 

It  has  been  said  that  even  if  the  English  as  much  in  force  from  that  time  to  ISCK), 

should  build  all  our  ships  for  us,  except  when   our   merchant   marine   was    at    its 

those  for  the  coastwise  trade,  American  zenith  of  prosperity,  as  when  it  became 

shipyards  would  still  flourish  on  the  pro-  prostrate.    Tliis  is  an  historical  fact  which 

ceeds  of  the  coastwise  construction  and  the  no  one  can  gainsay.     It  is  therefore  not 

repairs.     Did  the  authors  of  that  theory  easy  to  see  why  a   law   which   promoted 

ever  see  an  establishment  entirely  devoted  such  prosperity  as  our  merchant  marine 

to  the  repair  of  ships  that  was  equipped  enjoyed  prior  to  1800  should  exert  an  ex- 

to  build   so  much  as  a  tugt     The  Erie  actly    contrary    effect    more    than    thirty 

Basin    Dry-docks    in    New   York    are   ex-  years  afterwards.     At  any  rate,  it  would 

cluaively  repair  works.    Was  ever  a  ship  require  a  new  school  of  logic  to  prove  that 
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it  has  worked  both  ways.     Denunciation  $1,962,000,  of  which   $1,200,000  went  to 

of  every  business  transaction  between  the  one  company,  the  North  German  Lloyd, 

government    and     steamship    owners     as  In  all  these  cases  the  transactions  are 

"  subsidy "  is  also  a  fashionable  fad.  considered  as  being  in  the  nature  of  fair 

Steamship  owners  who   perform   public  compensation  for  actual  services,  and  no 

service   by   transporting  ocean   mails   un-  one  denounces  them  as  subsidies.    It  would 

doubtedly   expect   pay   for   it;    but  I   am  appear  that  compensation  for  service  be- 

unable   to   see  why   a   certain   sum   when  comes  "  subsidy "  only  when  paid  to  an 

paid   to   a   railroad   company   or   a    river  American  ship-owner.    Summing  up,  it  ap- 

steamboat    for    mail-carrying    under    con-  pears  that  the  actual,  practical,  valid  rea- 

tract  should  be  called  "  compensation,"  and  sons  for  the  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws 

when  paid  to  an  ocean  steamship  company  are: 

for  similar  service  should  be  called  "sub-  1.  That  it  would  open  a  new  and  much- 
sidy."  needed   market   for   the   product  of   over- 

The  five  maritime  great  powers  of  Eu-  developed  English  ship-yards, 

rope — England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  2.  That  it  would  offer  to  English  ship- 

and    Italy — during    the    year    1893    paid  owners  opportunity  to  unload  their  obso- 

£3.331.573  sterling,  or,  roughly,  $16,657,-  lete  and  worn-out  tramps  from  the  foot 

865,  for  the  transportation  of  their  mails  of  their  list  upon  our  "  bargain-hunters," 

by  sea.     England  paid  $4,360,000,  includ-  enabling  them  to  recruit  at  the  top  with 

ing   the   "  retainer "   of   20    shillings    per  new  ships. 

ton  per  annum  to  the  vessels  enrolled  as  3.  That  it  would  release  England  from 

convertible  cruisers  for  the  auxiliary  fleet,  her  bond  to  keep  the  peace  by  opening  an 

France  paid,  including  both  mail  compen-  asylum  for  her  commercial  fleet  whenever 

sat  ion    and    tonnage    bounty,    $5,356,000.  she  might  desire  to  make  war  on  a  mari- 

(^ormany    paid,    inclusive    of    discrimina-  time*  power. 

tions  in  taxes,  port  dues,  and  light-house  These  reasons  are  all  English, 

fees  in  favor  of  ships  built  in  Germany,  There  are  no  American  reasons. 
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Navy  of  the  United  States  —  Con-  as  to  include  one  member  from  each  colony 
iinmtal  Organization.  —  Early  in  the  represented  in  the  Congress.  They  had 
autumn  of  1775,  Washington  called  the  power  to  appoint  all  officers  below  the 
attention  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  rank  of  third  lieutenant,  and  had  the  con- 
tho  importance  of  fitting  out  naval  ves-  trol,  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the 
sels  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  l^o-  Congress,  of  all  naval  operations.  Their 
fore  any  definite  action  had  been  taken,  lack  of  professional  knowledge  caused 
Washington  had  fitted  out  five  or  six  many  and  vexatious  mistakes,  and  the 
armed  vessels  at  Boston  to  "pick  up"  Congress  finally  resolved  to  select  three 
some  of  the  British  store-ships  and  trans-  persons  well  skilled  in  marine  affairs  to 
ports.  On  Oct.  13,  the  Congress  author-  execute  the  business  intrusted  to  the  gen- 
ized  the  fitting  out  of  a  swift-sailing  ves-  eral  committee.  The  experts  constituted 
sel  to  carry  ton  carriage-guns  and  a  pro-  what  was  called  "  the  (continental  navy 
portionate  number  of  swivels,  with  eighty  board,  or  board  of  assistants  of  the  ma- 
men,  for  a  cruise  of  three  months.  On  rine  committee,"  which  remained  in  active 
the  same  day  appeared  the  germ  of  our  operation  until  the  autumn  of  1779,  when 
Navy  Department  in  a  committee  appoint-  a  "board  of  admiralty"  was  established, 
ed  to  direct  marine  aflTairs.  This  consisted  composed  of  three  commissioners  not  mem- 
of  Silas  Deane,  John  Langdon,  and  Chris-  bers  of  the  Congress,  and  two  members  of 
topher  Gadsden.  Stephen  Hopkins,  Jo-  that  body.  This  board  was  subject  in  all 
scph  Hewes,  Richard  Heiiry  Lee,  and  John  cases  to  the  control  of  the  Congress.  There 
Adams  were  added  Oct.  30.  The  commit-  was  a  secretary  who  per/ormed  a  greater 
tee  was  at  first  styled  the  "marine  com-  share  of  the  actual  business  of  the  board, 
mittee,"  and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  so  modelled  The  headquarters  of  this  Navy  Department 
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were  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  the  by  the  British,  some  at  Charleston,  some 

national    government.     In    1781    another  at  Penobscot,  and  others  on  the  high  seas, 

change  took  place,  when  Gen.  Alexander  The  only  American  ship-of-the-line  order- 

McDougall,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  ed   by   Congress   and   finished    (the   Alii- 

Secretary  of  the  Marine,  or  Secretary  of  ance)  was  presented  in  1782  to  the  King 

the   Navy,   under   the   old   Confederation,  of  France,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  simi- 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Robert  Morris,  lar  vessel  lost  in   Boston   Harbor   by   an 

the  distinguished  financier  of  the  Revolu-  accident.     After  the  war  there  seemed  to 

tion,   was   appointed   a  general    agent   of  be  little  use  for  a  navy,  and  it  was  neg- 

marine,  and  an  admiralty  seal  was  adopt-  lected.     This    indifference    was    continued 

ed,    composed    of    an    escutcheon    with    a  until     1793,     when     depredations     upon 

chevron  of  stripes  alternate  red  and  white,  American  commerce  by  Algerine  corsairs 

an  anchor  below,  and  a  ship  under  full  became  more  alarming  than  ever.     In  his 

sail  as  a  crest.  message   of   December,    1793,   Washington 

On  Oct.  30,  1775,  Congress  resolved  to  said,  in  reference  to  a  navy,  **  If  we  desire 
fit  out  two  more  vessels,  one  of  twenty  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel 
and  the  other  of  thirty-six  guns;  and  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the 
about  the  middle  of  December  issued  an  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  pros- 
order  for  the  construction  of  thirteen  perity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at 
additional  armed  vessels — five  of  thirty-  all  times  ready  for  war."  Acting  upon 
two  guns,  five  of  twenty-eight,  and  three  this  hint,  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1794, 
of  thirteen — to  be  ready  for  sea  by  March  appropriated  ( March  1 1 )  about  $700,000 
1,  following.  The  committee  to  whom  the  for  creating  a  small  navy.  The  President 
construction  was  referred  reported  that  was  authorized  to  procure,  by  purchase  or 
the  average  cost  of  the  ships  would  be  otherwise,  six  frigates;  but  it  was  pro- 
about  $60,000  each,  and  that  materials  vided  that  work  on  them  should  cease  in 
for  the  same  and  for  their  equipment  the  event  of  a  peace  with  Algiers  being  sc- 
might  all  be  obtained  in  the  colonies,  ex<  cured.  He  commissioned  captains,  super- 
cepting  cannon  and  gunpowder.  The  ma-  intendents,  naval  constructors,  and  navy 
rine  committee  was  increased  in  number,  agents,  six  of  each,  and  ordered  the  con- 
so  as  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  struction  of  six  frigates.  The  treaty 
colony.  This  committee  had  very  little  providing  for  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Al- 
executive  power,  but  had  general  control  giers  was  made  late  in  1795,  when  work 
of  all  naval  operations  under  the  direction  on  the  vessels  was  suspended;  but  the 
of  Congress.  In  November,  1776,  Con-  folly  of  the  suspension  was  soon  made 
gress  fixed  the  relative  rank  of  officers  manifest  when  officers  of  the  British 
in  the  army  and  navy  as  follows:  an  ad-  cruisers  boarded  our  merchant-vessels  and 
miral  was  equal  in  rank  to  a  general,  a  impressed  seamen  into  the  British  service 
vice-admiral  to  a  lieutenant-general,  a  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  desert- 
commodore  to  a  brigadier-general,  the  cap-  ers.  The  French,  too,  were  becoming  ag- 
tain  of  a  ship  of  forty  guns  and  upward  gressive  on  the  high  seas.  They  depredated 
to  a  colonel,  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  ten  upon  American  commerce  under  the  sanc- 
to  twenty  guns  to  a  major,  and  a  lieuten-  tion  of  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  which 
ant  in  the  navy  was  equal  to  a  captain  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
in  the  army.  Esek  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Isl-  of  war,  issued  in  May,  1797.  It  author- 
and,  was  commissioned  the  first  commo-  ized  the  capture  of  American  vessels  un- 
dore,  and  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  der  certain  conditions,  and  declared  that 
Continental  navy.  any  American   found   on   board  a   hostile 

The  navy  was  almost  annihilated  at  the  ship,  though  placed  there  without  his  con- 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Of  the  sent  (by  impressment),  should  be  hanged 
thirteen  frigates  ordered  to  be  built  by  as  a  pirate.  In  this  state  of  our  foreigiv 
Congress  in  1775,  two  had  been  destroyed  relations.  Congress  directed  three  of  the 
on  the  Hudson  River  and  three  on  the  six  frigates  ordered  in  1794  to  be  corn- 
Delaware,  without  getting  to  sea.  The  pleted,  launched,  and  put  into  commission; 
remaining  eight,  together  with  most  of  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  frig- 
the  purchased  vessels,  had  been  captured  ates  Constitution,  forty-four  guns;  Con- 
US 
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lows: 


atellation,  thirty-eight  guns,  and  United  was  commissioned  commander-in-chief  of 
States,  forty-four  guns,  were  ready  for  the  navy  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
sea.  The  Constitutionf  which  won  many  a  Henry  Eckford,  a  naturalized  Scotchman, 
victory,  is  yet  afloat.  In  1798  ample  pro-  and  an  eminent  ship- builder,  with  a  corn- 
vision  was  made  by  sea  and  land  for  war  petent  number  of  men,  hastened  to 
with  France,  which  seemed  impending.  A  Sackett's  Harbor  to  prepare  a  squadron. 
Mavy  Department  was  created,  and  in  With  great  facility  one  was  prepared,  and 
April,  Benjamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  on  Nov.  8  Chauncey  appeared  on  Lake  On- 
was  appointed  Secretary.  tario    with    a    little    squadron    consisting 

In  the  War  of  1812-15. — When  the  of  the  armed  schooners  Conquest ,  Orowler, 
President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  Pert,  Scourge,  Governor  Tompkins,  and 
war  against  Great  Britain,  July  19,  1812,  Hamilton.  These  were  originally  the 
the  navy  consisted  of  only  twenty  vessels,  merchant  schooners  Oenesee  Packet,  Ex- 
exclusive  of  gunboats.     They  were  as  fol-    periment.  Collector,  Lord  Nelson,  Charles 

and  Anne,  and  Diana.  Their  armament 
consisted  chiefly  of  long  guns  mounted 
on  circles,  with  a  few  lighter  ones  that 
could  be  of  very  little  service.  Al- 
ready two  schooners,  the  Oneida  and 
Julia,  were  in  the  service.  The  keel  of 
the  frigate  Madison,  twenty  -  four  guns, 
was  laid  before  Chauncey's  arrival,  and 
when  finished  she  mounted  forty  guns. 
There  was  an  average  of  only  five  guns 
to  each  vessel  of  the  remainder  of  the 
liake  Ontario  squadron. 

In  January,  1813,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed authorizing  the  building  of  four  74- 
gun  ships  and  six  first-class  frigates.  A 
subsequent  act  (March  3)  authorized  the 
construction  of  six  sloops-of-war,  and  as 
many  ships  on  the  lakes  as  the  President 
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Capt.  Porter. 
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Lieut.  Carroll. 
Lieut.  Crane. 
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Capt.  Blakeley. 

Capt.  Balnbrldge.  might  direct.     Another  act  promised  any 

person  who,  by  torpedoes  or  other  like 
The  government  early  perceived  the  im-  contrivances,  should  burn,  sink,  or  de- 
portance  of  having  control  of  Lakes  On-  stroy  any  British  armed  vessels,  half  their 
tario  and  Erie  when  the  war  began,  value  in  money.  So  much  enthusiasm  had 
Events  in  the  early  part  of  1812  at  the  been  created  by  the  naval  victories  in  1812 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  (see  that  in  several  of  the  States  acts  were 
Sackett's  Harbor),  and  the  fact  that  the  passed  to  build  ships-of-war  and  present 
British  were  building  war  vessels  at  them  to  the  government.  The  latter  proj- 
Kingston,  made  it  important  that  an  ccts,  however,  failed.  James  Fenlmore 
American  squadron  should  appear  on  those  Cooper,  in  his  History  of  the  Navy  of  ths 
waters  very  speedily.  The  only  hope  of  United  States,  says:  "The  navy  came  out 
creating  a  squadron  in  time  to  secure  the  of  the  struggle  with  a  vast  increase  of 
supremacy  of  the  lake  to  the  Americans  reputation.  The  brilliant  style  in  which 
was  in  their  ability  to  convert  merchant  the  ships  had  been  carried  into  action,  the 
vessels  afloat  into  warriors.  Several  of  steadfastness  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
these  were  already  afloat  on  the  lake.  To  had  been  handled,  and  the  fatal  accuracy 
destroy  them  was  a  prime  object  of  the  of  their  fire  on  nearly  every  occasion,  pro- 
British;  to  save  them  was  a  prime  object  duced  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare.  Most 
of  the  Americans.  Dearborn's  armistice  of  the  frigate  actions  had  been  as  soon 
allowed  the  escape  of  some  of  them  con-  decided  as  circumstances  would  at  all  a1- 
fined  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  close  low,  and  in  no  instance  was  it  found  nec- 
of  August,  1812,  Isaac  Chauncey,  one  of  essary  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  a  sloop-of- 
the  best   practical   seamen   in  the  navy,  war  an  hour  when  singly  engaged.   Most 
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of  the  combats  of  the  latter,  indeed,  were  aod  the  entire  available  force  for  th«  de- 
decided  in  about  half  that  time.  The  exe-  fence  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
cutioQ  done  in  these  short  conHicts  was  republic  was  the  ship  Broolctyn,  of  twen- 
often  equal  to  that  made  by  the  largest  tj-Gve  guns,  and  the  store-ship  Relief,  of 
vesselE  of  Europe  in  general  actions,  and  two  guns.  The  Brooklifn  drew  too  much 
in  some  of  them  the  slain  ftnd  wounded  water  to  enter  Charleston  Harbor  wiHt 
composed  a  very  targe  proportion  of  the  safety  when  the  war  had  been  commeDced, 
crews.     It   is   not  easy   to   say   in   which  and  the  Relief  bad  been  ordered  to  Africa 


nation  this  unlooked-for  result  created  the 
most  surprise.  .  .  .  The  ablest  and  bravest 
captains  ol  the  Knfflish  Meet  were  ready 
to  admit  that  a  new  power  was  about  to 
appear  on  (be  ocean,  and  that  it  was  not 
improbnble  the  battle  for  the  maBtery  of 
the  BeaH  would  Iiave  tu  be  tougnt  over 
agsin." 

In  Ihe  Ciril  War. — At  the  bcRinning  of 
President  Lincoln's  adiuinist  ration,  the 
navy  had  1>epn  placed  tar  beyond  the 
reach  of  tlie  government  for  immediate 
UHe.  The  toUl  number  of  vchbcIs  of  all 
claHKPS  lK'lon;ri»K  lo  the  navy  was  ninety, 
carryin);.  or  desi;;ned  to  carry,  2,415  guns. 
Of  this  number  only  forty  ■  two  were  in 
commission.  Twenty-eight  ships,  having 
in  the  aggregate  S74  guns,  were  lying  in 
ports  dismsntled,  and  none  of  them  could 
be  made  ready  for  sea  in  less  than  severnl 
weeks'  time;  some  of  them  would  require 
at  least  sis  monOis.  The  mont  nf  them  in 
GDDUDiseiou  had  been  sent  to  distant  seas. 


with  stores  for  a  Mjuadron  there.  Manjr 
of  the  otiicers  of  the  navy  were  born  in  tbe 
South,  and  sixty  of  them,  including  eleven 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  had  resigned  their 
eommiBsions,  Such  was  the  utterly  pow- 
erless condition  of  the  navy  to  asBist  in 
preserving  the  life  ot  the  republic  when 
Isaac  Touccy,  of  Connecticut,  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Gideon 
Welles,  of  the  same  State,  on  March  4, 
ISfil. 

The  Seerelary  and  assistant  Secretary 
Fox  put  forth  all  their  energies  in  the 
creation  of  s  navy  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
four  months  after  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration came  into  power,  there  were 
forty-three  armed  vesRels  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  in 
defence  of  the  coast  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent.  These  were  divided  into 
two  squadrons,  known  respectively  as  the 
Atlantic  and   Gulf   squadrons.    Tb«    for* 
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mer,  under  the  command  of  FLAa-OrFicES 
Silas  H.  Strinokam  (q.  v.),  consisted  of 
twenty-two  vessels  and  an  aggregate  of 
2\>6  guns  and  3,300  men ;  the  latter,  com- 
manded by  Flug-Oflicer  William  Mervine, 
consisted  of  twenty-one  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2S2  guns  and  3.500  men.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  180],  the  Secretary  pur- 
chased and  put  into  commission  no  leas 
than  137  vessels,  and  had  contracted  for 
the  building  of  a  large  number  of  steam- 
ships of  a  substantial  class,  suitable  for 
performing  continuous  duty  off  the  coasts 
in  alt  weathers.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  competent 
board  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
subject  of  iron -clad  vessels.  Calls  for  re- 
cruits for  the  navy  were  promptly  com- 
plied with,  and  for  the  want  of  them  no 
ve«sel  was  ever  detained  more  than  two 
or  three  days.  Since  March  I,  250  offioera 
had  resigned  or  been  diamisaed,  but  their 
places  were  soon  all  filled ;  for  many  who 
had  retired  to  civil  pursuits  again  came 
forward  and  offered  their  services  to 
tlidr  country  and  were  recom missioned. 

The  services  of  the  navy  during  the 
Civil  War  were  not  appreciated  by  the 
people  as  fully  as  they  deserved.  They 
were  often  subservient  to  the  army  in  its 
operations  near  rivers.  On  the  ocean  the 
services  of  the  navy  were  chiefly  required 
in  blockading  ports,  or  in  bombarding 
coast  defences.     The  Confederates  bad  no 


navy  proper,  only  flotillas  of  gunboats  and 
rams  on  rivers  and  in  harbors,  and  not  a 
ship  on  the  ocean  excepting  a  few  roving 
piratic&l  vessels  depredating  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce.  Therefore  there  were 
few  occasions  for  purely  naval  battlea. 
But  in  the  sphere  in  which  the  navy  was 
called  upon  to  act,  it  performed  services 
of  incalculable  value,  and  deserves  equal 
honor  and  gratitude  with  the  army.  The 
service  during  the  war  was  more  exhaust- 
ing and  really  wonderful  in  operations 
and  results  than  that  of  any  other  navy 
in  the  world.  The  Navy  Department  dis- 
played great  energy.  The  navy  was  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  proportions  during 
fifty  years  of  peace,  and  kept  in  existence 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  continual- 
ly expanding  commerce  of  the  republic. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  its  men  num- 
bered only  7,000,  and  of  its  officers,  322, 
natives  of  Southern  States,  resigned  their 
comraisaions  to  serve  the  Confederacy. 
Yet,  before  an  adequate  naval  force  could 
be  organized  and  vessels  prepared,  the 
blockade  of  several  Soutliein  ports  was 
ordered  and  was  maintained.  Merchant 
iverted  into  war-ships,  and 
n  that  service  filled  the 
Of  these,  about  7,Q00  were 
received  and  commissioned,  and  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  service,  aggregating  about 
7,000  men  when  the  war  opened,  num- 
bered 61,600  when  it  closed.    At  the  be- 


volunteers    fro 
vacant  offices. 


ginning,    there    were    Sfiii    artisanH    and  vessel b   were   eonatructed   and    fitted    out, 

laborers;   at   the  end,   there  were   IC,tt80,  and  41S  vessels  were  purchased   and   von- 

ei^clusive  of  about  an  equal   number  em-  verted    into    war -ships.      Of    these     G13 

ploj^ed   in   private   shipyards   under   con-  were   steamers,   the   whole   costing   nearly 

tract.     During   the   four   years,   203   war-  $19,000,000. 
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5,  Secondary  battery. 
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a.  Torpedo  tubea. 


North   Atlantic   Fleet     RearAdmlral   A.   B.  Rarker. 

Coiiiit   HimadroD.      Rear-Admlral   J.    II.      Bands. 

Caribbean    SquadtOD.      Rear-Admlral    C.  I>.  HigabC*. 
Aalalk  Fleet.      Rear-AdiDtral  Y.  Hllrllnic. 

Cruiser   Bnuadron.      Rear- Admiral   W.   H.  FolRpr. 

riiltlnplne   Bijuadron.      Resr-Admlral   C.  J.  Train. 

faelfic    Bquadron.      Rear-Admlral   C.    F.  Goodrich. 
Riir'>pi>an  Hqiiadron.    Captalo  11.  O.  O.  Colbr. 

'■ '     ""■-' —       Captain    J.    M.   Hairle;. 

I.    CaptalD  R.  R.  Bradford. 


Atlantic  Tralnlns  B 


Under  the  naval  personnel  bill  of  180D  structors  and  30  aBHiatant  naTal  cnnstruct- 

thc  active  (iflieerB  of  llie  luxvy  in  loot  com-  ora.      The   civj]    enfcincem   numbered    28; 

priued   1   adniiriil;   27   rcar-admirftle,  the  chief  gunners,  12,  and  gunners,  100;  chief 

nr»t  nine  of  whom  were  equal  in  relative  carpenters.   14,   and   carpenters,   73.     The 

rank  to  major-f^ncrale  in  the  army  and  minor    oRiccra    cnnHistcd    of    bnatswaina, 

the  seeond  nine  to  brifni'lier-ffcneralH ;   80  sail-makerB,  machinists,  and  pharmacigts. 

captains;    120   commandcrai    102   lieuten-  The   personnel   act  of   1809  abolished  the 

nnt - conimnndere  1     331     lieutenants;     24  grade  of  commodore,  and  oflicers  of  that' 


lieutenants    (junior  fn^ade)  ;    and   ISO  i 


inspectors;  70  pnjmastcrs;  30  passed 
siatant  paymasters;  and  19  assistant  pay- 
masters. There  were  23  chaplains  and  12 
profeaiiorB  of  mathematicB.  la  the  oon.- 
■tiuction  corps  there  were  SO  oaTal  con- 


grade 


e  advanced  to  that  of  r 


T-ad- 


sitniH.      The   medical   corps   comprised    10    miral.      The   retired   Hat 
medical  directora ;   15  medical  inspectors 
86  Burj.'cunB:  .15  passed  assistant  sargeons 
and     08     aHsistant    aur^n^mK.       The     pay   rectors;   20  chief  engineers;  6  naval  coa- 
rised  14  pay  directors;  15  pay   atructors,  beaidea  minor  officers. 


The  bureau B  of  the  di^arbnent  com- 
prised the  following:  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks,  bureau  of  equipment,  bureau  of 
navigation,  bureau  of  ordnance,  bureau 
of    conatruction    and    repair,    bureau    of 


NAVY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


■team-engmeering,  bureau  of  supplies 
and  accounts,  bureau  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  the  office  of  the  judge  ad- 
Tocate  •  general.  Under  the  law  the  chiefs 
of  these  bureaus,  below  the  grade  of  rear- 
admiral,  hold  that  grade  while  chiefs  of 
the  bureaus. 

Tha  regular  stations  of  the  navy  were 
the  North  Atlantic,  flag-ship  Kearsarge ; 
Pacific,  flag-ship  New  York;  Asiatic,  flag- 
ship Kentucky;  South  Atlantic,  flag-ship 
Newark;  and  European,  flag-ship  Brook- 
lyn. There  were  19  vessels  on  special 
service  and  9  in  the  training  service. 

Naval  stations  were  maintained  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.   (navy-yard)  ;  Island  of  Guam, 


PAY  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NAVY  AND    MARINE 
CORPS— Continued. 


lUnk. 


On  L«ar» 

or  Waitiof 

Ordmw 


Fleet  -  Surgeons,  Fleet  •  Pay 
masters,  and  Fleet  -  Engi 
neers 

SargeoDS,     Paymasters,     and 
Chief  Engineers 

Chaplains 


*  Or  thor*  doty  htjood  ma. 


Warrant  officers  are  paid  from  $700  to  $1,800,  petty 
officers  rrom  $360  to  $400,  and  enlisted  men  from  $192  to 
$420  per  annum. 
The  terra  of  enlistment  for  searaen  is  for  four  years. 
Jjadrones;  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  Honolulu,  Wages  for  Undamen,  $16  per  month;  ordinary  seamen, 
Hawaii;     Key    West,    Fla.;     Indian    Head,     $19;  seamen,  $24;  stewards,  mechanics,  etc.,  $16  to  $60; 


Ages  limited  to  from  21  to  36  years, 
IH   to  25,  and  ordinary  seamen,  18 


Md. ;  Mare  Island,  Cal.  ( navy  -  yard )  ; 
Newport,  R.  I.  (training  station,  naval 
war  college,  and  torpedo  station)  ;  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (navy -yard);  Norfolk,  Va. 
(navy -yard);  Pensacola,  Fla.  (navy- 
yard);  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (navy -yard); 
Cavitfi,  Philippine  Islands;  Port  Royal, 
S.  C. ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ( navy  -  yard )  ; 
Puget  Sound,  Wash,  (navy -yard);  San  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  moral 
Francisco,   Cal.    (training   station)  ;    San 


coal  passera,  $22. 
except  landsmen, 
to  30. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17,  of  good  physique, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  be 
enlisted  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  navy  antil 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  21  years.  Their  pny  at  enlist- 
ment is  $9  por  month,  which,  with  length  of  service,  la 
increased  to  $21. 


yaval  Training  System. — The  necessity 


Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Tutuila,  Samoa;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ( navy  -  yard )  ;  and  Yoko- 
hama,   Japan     (naval    hospital).      Naval 


tone  and  greater  professional  efficiency 
among  the  seamen  of  the  navy  had  been 
felt  and  expressed  long  before  any  steps 
were  taken  to  produce  the  needed  reform. 


officers  were  also  employed  on  the  light-  So,  also,  in   England.     Immediately  after 

bouse    board,    the    board    of    light  -  house  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  United 

inspectors,    the    commission    of    fish    and  States  and  Great  Britain    (1812-15),  Sir 

fisheries,   the   nautical   school  -  ships,   and  Howard  Douglas,  perceiving  the  necessity 

as  attaches  of  embassies  and  legations  in  for   educated   seamen   in    the   royal   navy, 

foreign  countries.  called  the  attention  of  his  government  to 

The  following  shows  the  pay  of  officers  the  matter.     Nothing  was  done,  however. 


of  the  navy  and  marine  corps: 


Admiral 

Rear- Admirals,  first  nine 

Raar- Admirals,  second  nine. . . 

Captains 

Commanders 

Lleatenant-Commanders 

Lieutenants 

Lieutenants  (Junior  Grade).  . . 

Ensigns 

Chief  Boatswain,  Chief  Gun 
ners,  Chief  Carpenters,  Chief 
Sailmakers 

Naval  Cadets. 

Mates 

Medical  and  Pay  Directors  and 
Inspectors  and  Chief  F.ngl- 
Dsers  having  the  same  rank 

At 


$13.S00 
7.600 

3,500 
3,0(»0 
2,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,400 


$13,500 
6.375 
4,675 
2.975 
2,550 
2,126 
1.6,30 
1.276 
1,190 


1,400 

500 
900* 


4, 4001 


1,400 
500 
700 


Oa  Leave 

or   Waiting 
Ortfere. 


$600 

600 


*  Or  abort  imtj  bcjoDd  Ma, 


officially,  until  June,  1830,  when  an  ad- 
miralty order  directed  that  a  "  gunnery- 
school  "  should  be  formed  in  one  of  the 
}3ritish  ships-of-war.  It  was  done,  and 
this  was  the  initial  step  towards  the 
present  admirable  training  of  boys  for 
service  in  the  British  navy.  Its  great 
object  has  been  to  make  the  sailors  ex- 
pert "  seamen  -  gunners,"  as  well  as  in 
the  use  of  small  -  arms  and  the  broad- 
sword. The  British  government  now  has 
several  ships  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  boys,  with  the  happiest  effect 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  royal 
na\'y. 

In  1835  John  Goin,  of  New  York,  called 

-   public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion  for   seamen,   not   only   in   the   navy 
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proper,  but  in  the  service  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine.  It  nas  deemed  essential  that 
more  Americana  should  be  found  among 
our  seamen;  for  of!icial  statistics  showed 
that  of  the  100,000  aeamen  then  sailing 
out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  only 
about  9,000  were  Americana.  This  posi- 
tive evil  could  only  be  met  and  remedied, 
it  was  argued,  by  the  establishment  of 
nautieai  Bchools,  in  which  American  boys 
could  be  trained  for  seamen.  A  petition 
for  such  a  measure  went  from  New  York 
to  Congress  in  1837.  That  body,  the  same 
year,  authorized  the  enlistment  of  boys 
for  the  navy,  and  it  was  not  long  after- 
wards when  the  frigate  Hudson  had  300 
boys  on  board  as  apprentices.  Several 
nautical  schools  were  opened  on  other 
vessels,  but  within   five  years   the   plan 


Navy  Department  to  the  subject,  and 
recommended  a  similar  system  ot  training 
for  the  United  States  navy. 

The  law  of  1837  was  revived,  and  the 
United  States  frigate  Sabine  was  selected 
as  a  school-ship,  and  in  due  time  the 
sloops-of-war  Saratoga  and  Portamouth 
were  added  as  practice- vessels.  This  sec* 
ond  effort  was  a  failure.  The  project 
was  revived  in  187G,  in  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  pur- 
suance of  instructions  in  that  circular, 
the  United  States  steam-frigate  Miniu- 
sota  was  commissioned  a  school-ship  un- 
der the  command  of  (afterwards)  Rear- 
Admiral  S.  B.  Luce.  The  system  has  beat 
modifled  and  improved  since.  Many  hun- 
dred American  boys  have  been  instructed, 
and  the  worl(  is  still  going  on.    The  boya 


seems  to  have  been  al>andoned.  In  1863  are  under  excellent  moral  restraint,  are 
the  UnitM  States  practice- vessel  at  the  systematically  taught  the  branches  of  a 
Naval  Academy  went  on  a  summer  cruise  common-school  education,  and  are  trained 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  viaited  the  porta  in  every  department  of  seamanship,  aa 
of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  England,  well  as  in  gunnery  and  military  tactics. 
Her  officers  there  visited  the  British  train-  Such  a  system  creates  enlightened  Ameri- 
ing-shipa.  Impressed  with  the  importance  can  seamen,  who  will  elevate  the  charae- 
of  the  system,  the  commander  of  the  prae-  ter  of  the  seaman's  profession — in  the 
tice-ship,  Capt.  S.  B.  LncB  (q,  v.),  on  navy  proper  and  in  the  mercantile  ma- 
hie  return,  called  the  attention  of  the  line — to  the  level  of  any  other  industrv 
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In  which  the  brain  and  muscle  of  Ameri-  Nebraska,  Statf  of,  nan  made  a  Ter- 

rana   may   engage.  ritnry    Muy    30,     lt<ri4,    enibraring    351,- 

In   1901,   besides   the   training  statioaa  558  sqimre  milfs.     A  portion  was  set  off 

preriouBljr   mentioned,   the  foHowing   ves-  to   Colorado   in   February,   ISItl.   and   an- 

■els  were  on  duty  in  the  training  service:  other   portion   to   Dakota   in   March.      In 

Adamt,    Amphitrite,    Buffalo,    Dixie,    Es-  March,  18tl3,  Kebrnska  was  further  shorn 

tex,    Bartford,    Lancaster,    Monongahelo,  by  takinfr  olT  the  Territory  of  Idaho.     In 

and    Topekn.      The    nautical    school-ships  ISSO  the  people  voted  against  the  propo- 

were  the  jS(.  Mary's   (New  York),  Sara-  aition  to  form  a  State  government.     In 
toga     ( Pennsylvania ) ,     and     Enterpriae 


Corps  i 


See     Cabinet, 


(Maasacbuaetta). 
Navai,  Mihtia. 

Navy     SapartmMit. 
Pbebtdert'h. 

ITaylor,  Charles,  military  officer ; 
bom  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Oct.  G.  1806:  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1828;  waq  a  mem- 
ber of  ConirresH  1837-41 :  took  part  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  as  captain  of  a  company 
of  volunteers,  and  was  in  moat  of  the  en- 
gagementa  under  General  Sratt.  He  was 
appointed  Rovernor  of  the  National  Palace 
(the  "Hall  of  the  Montraumos ").  and 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  Mexico,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  evacuation  of  the 
American  army,  June  12,   1S48. 

Head,  Bexjauin  MAmiiAH,  author; 
born  in  Antrim,  Pa.,  July  14,  1B4T; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1870;  ad- 
mitted to  the  lar  in  1S7S 


j^^^M^. 


April,  18ft4,  CongrcHS  authorised  the  peo- 
ple to  or^^nizc  a  State  government,  but 
the  continuance  of  war  nnd  the  prevalence 


gaged   in   journalism.     Among  hia  works  of     Indian     hostilities     prevented     action 

•re  nintorical  Stp/cAes  of  Chamhirnburg,  in    the    matter   until    early    in    the    year 

Pa.,  and  Franklin  County.  Pa.;  Uinlorical  ISOO,     when     the     territorial     legislature 

HotfH  on  the  Early  Lrgiiiliitureii  of  Penn-  framed  a  consititution,  which  was  ratified 

aylvania;   Financial   Htitory   of   Hcnnsyl-  in  June. 

vania,  etc.  A   bill   to  admit   Nebraska   as   a   State 

H«al,  Jon;i,  bom  in  Portland,  Itfe..  Aug.  pusaed     Congress     soon     afterwards,     but 

2Ii,  1793;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maryland  President    Johnson    withheld    bis    sionit- 

in  191il;  went  to  England  in  18->3,  where  ture.     A  ainiilnr  bill  wns  passed  in  Janu- 

he  waa  practieally  the  first  American  iin-  ary,  ISflT,  but  wn»  veti)e<l  by  the  President, 

thor  who  attracted   attention   in   Rnjilish  Tt  was  passeil  over  hin  veto  by  a  vote  of  30 

literature:   returned  to  the  United  RItateK  to  0   in  the  Senate  and  of   120  to  44   in 

in  1B27,  when  be  resumed  the  practice  of  the   House,   nnd    NebraHka   was   admitted 


vol.  i 


s  tbc  authc 
which  appeared  at  intervals  from  1817  to 
1870.     He  died  in  Portland.  Me.,  June  21, 
1870. 

Mealy  Extradition  Ca«.  C.  F.  W. 
Nealy  was  accused  of  frauds  in  the  post- 
office  at  Havana,  Cuba.  He  had  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  status  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  in  ita  relation  to  the  T^nrii  Bnrt . 
United  States  was  determined  upon  a  de-  Sl^w^l'iTn 
mand  for  Nealy's  extradition.  In  Janu-  WllliainA.Rii 
•ry.  inoi.  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  ex-  ^^  n^^^' 
tradited.  Alt^BBaanilei 


the  thirty-seventh  State  of  the  I'ni 

March    1,    1807.      Lincoln    was   choEien    an 

the  seat   of  government   noon   afterwardii. 

Population    in    IWW.    1.0.)8.!M0:    in    IftOO. 

See  UsiTEii  States.  Nebraska, 
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STATE  GOVERNORS.  to    draw    down    upon    our    country    His 

David  BuUer term  began 1887  righteous    judgments. 

William  a  James acting    June  2, 1871       •*  In   the  name  of  Almiffhtv  God,   and 

Robert  W.  Kurnaas tenn  began Jan. 9,  1873  .      „. «„^„^^  »,  xi  x        ^ 

Siiaa  Garbor iT^*^ ••  '  HJ75  in  H18  presence,"  these  remonstrants  pro- 

1^  test  against  the  Nebraska   bill.     In  this 

1887  solemn    language,    most    strangely    pro- 


Albinus  Nance. . . . . , 
Jamea  W.  Dawes  . . . 
John  M.  Thayer. . . . . 
Ixirenzo  Crounse  . . . 
Silas  A.  Uolcomb  . . . 
William  A.  I'oynter. 
Charles  H.  Dietrich 
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189S  nounced  blasphemous  on  this  floor,  there 
jgjy9  is  obviously  no  assumption  of  ecclesias- 
iwi    tical  power,  as  is  perversely  charged,  but 

jiSS  H.^icko;::::::::::    «    :::::::jaii*.8,i903  "mpiy  a  devout  observance  of  the  script- 

UNiTKi)  STATES  SENATORS.  "^*'   injunction,   "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in 

word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the 
liord."     Let  me  add,  also,  that  these  re- 


Name. 


John  M.  Thayer 

Thomas  W.  Tipton 

Phineas  W.  Hitchcock  . . 

Algernon  S.  Paddock 

Alvin  Saunders 

Charles  H.  Van  Wyck... 
Charles  F.  MaiidcrHon . . . 

Alcenion  8.  Puddock 

William  V.  Allen 

John  M.  Thurston , 

Charles  H.  Dietrich 

J.  H.  Millard 


No.  of  Congnt; 


40th  to  42d 

40th  '•  44th 

4'2d  '<  4fith 

44th  **  47th 

46th  '*  4Hth 

47th  "  50lh 

48th  "  64th 

&Oth  *'  6:)d 

6M  *•  56lh 

Mth  '•  67lh 

67th  "  

67th  "  


Term. 


1867 
1871 
1875 
1877 
1881 
1883 
1888 
1893 
1896 
1901 
1901 


({ 


t( 


u 

(( 


It 
It 


It 
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1867  to  1871  monstrants,  in  this  very  language,  have 

ittAT   »   X875  £^jJJq^^  i^jjg  example  of  the  Senate,  which 

1881  at  our  present  session,  has  ratified  at  least 

[^  one  important  treaty  beginning  with  these 

1896  precise  words,  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty 

\^  God."     Surely,   if   the   Senate   may   thus 

1901  assume  to  speak,  the  clergy  may  do  like- 
wise,   without   imputation   of   blasphemy, 

or  any  just  criticism,  at  least  in  this  body. 

Protest  Affainst  Slavery, — On  May  25,       I    am    unwilling,    particularly    at    this 

18.54,  Charles  Sumner  delivered  the  follow-  time,  to  be  betrayed  into  anything  like  a 

ing  speech  in  the  Senate  in  presenting  a  defence  of  the  clergy.    They  need  no  such 

protest  against   the  extension  of  slavery  thing  at  my  hands.    There  are  men  in  this 

into  Nebraska  and  Kansas  {q.  v,)  i  Senate  justly  eminent  for  eloquence,  learn- 

ing,  and  ability;  but  there  is  no  man  here 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  now  present  competent,  except  in  his  own  conceit,  to 
to  the  Senate,  125  separate  remonstrances,  sit  in  judgment  on  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
from  clergymen  of  every  Protestant  de-  land.  Honorable  Senators,  so  swift  with 
nomination  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  criticism  and  sarcasm,  might  profit  by' 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  their  example.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
and  C-onnecticut,  constituting  the  six  New  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Butler),  who  is  not 
England  States.  ,  insensible  to  scholarship,  might  learn  from 
With  pleasure  and  pride  I  now  do  this  them  something  of  its  graces.  Perhaps  the 
service,  and  at  this  last  stage  interpose  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason),  who 
the  sanctity  of  the  pulpits  of  New  Eng-  finds  no  sanction  under  the  Constitution 
land  to  arrest  an  alarming  outrage — be-  for  any  remonstrance  from  clergymen, 
lieving  that  the  remonstrants,  from  their  might  learn  from  them  something  of  the 
eminent  character  and  influence  as  rep-  privileges  of  an  American  citizen.  And 
resentatives  of  the  intelligence  and  con-  i>erhaps  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
science  of  the  country,  are  peculiarly  Douglas),  who  precipitated  this  odious 
entitled  to  be  heard, — and,  further,  be-  measure  upon  the  country,  might  learn 
lieving  that  their  remonstrances,  while  from  them  something  of  political  wisdom, 
respectful  in  form,  embody  just  conclu-  Sir,  from  the  first  settlement  of  these 
pions,  both  of  opinion  and  fact.  Like  shores,  from  those  early  days  of  struggle 
them,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  protest  and  privation,  through  the  trials  of  the 
against  the  bill  yet  pending  before  the  Revolution,  the  clergy  are  associated  not 
Senate,  as  a  great  moral  wrong,  as  a  only  with  the  piety  and  the  learning,  but 
breach  of  public  faith,  as  a  measure  full  with  the  liberties  of  the  country.  New 
of  danger  to  the  peace,  and  even  existence  England  for  a  long  time  was  governed  by 
of  our  Union.  And,  sir,  believing  in  God,  their  prayers  more  than  by  any  acts  of 
as  I  profoundly  do,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  legislature;  and  at  a  later  day  their 
the  opening  of  an  immense  region  to  so  voices  aided  even  the  Declaration  of  In- 
great  an  enormity  as  slarery  is  calculated  dependence.    The  clergy  of  our  time  speak, 
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then,  not  only  from  their  own  Tirtues,  but  To  this  extent,  at  least,  I  maintain  H 
from  echoes  yet  suirlTlng  in  the  pulpits  does  not  come  from  the  North. 
of  their  fathers.  From  these  expressions,  and  other  to- 
From  myself,  I  desire  to  thank  them  for  kens  which  daily  greet  us,  it  is  erident 
their  generous  interposition.  Already  they  thai  at  last  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
haye  done  much  good  in  moving  the  coun-  country  is  touched,  and  through  this  sen- 
try. They  will  not  be  idle.  In  the  days  tinent  I  TLjoiee  to  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  Revolution,  John  Adams,  yearn-  North  will  be  quickened  with  the  true  life 
ing  for  independence,  said,  **  Let  the  pul-  of  freedom.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  speaking 
pita  thunder  against  oppression!"  And  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  spirit  in  the 
the  pulpits  thundered.  The  time  has  come  Netherlands  animating  every  man,  wom- 
for  them  to  thunder  again.  So  famous  was  an,  and  child  against  the  Spanish  power, 
John  Knox  for  power  in  prayer  that  Queen  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
ICary  used  to  say  she  feared  his  prayers  and  is  irresistible!''  A  kindred  spirit 
more  than  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  But  now  animates  the  free  States  against  the 
our  clergy  have  prayers  to  be  feared  by  slave  power,  breathing  everywhere  its  in- 
the  upholders  of  wrong.  voluntary  inspiration,  and  forbidding  re- 
There  are  lessons  taught  by  these  pose  under  the  attempted  usurpation.  It 
remonstrances  which,  at  this  moment,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  is  irresist- 
should  not  pass  unheeded.  The  Senator  ible.  The  threat  of  disunion,  too  often 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade),  on  the  other  sounded  in  our  ears,  will  be  disregarded 
side  of  the  chamber,  has  openly  declared  by  an  aroused  and  indignant  people.  Ah, 
that  Northern  Whigs  can  never  again  sir,  Senators  vainly  expect  peace.  Not  in 
combine  with  their  Southern  brethren  in  this  way  can  peace  come.  In  passing 
support  of  slavery.  This  is  a  good  augury,  such  a  bill  as  is  now  threatened,  you  scat- 
The  clergy  of  New  England,  some  of  whom,  ter  from  this  dark  midnight  hour  no 
forgetful  of  the  traditions  of  other  days,  seeds  of  harmony  and  goodwill,  but, 
once  made  their  pulpits  vocal  for  the  broadcast  through  the  land,  dragon's 
fugitive  slave  bill,  now,  by  the  voices  teeth,  which  haply  may  not  spring  up  in 
of  learned  divines,  eminent  bishops,  ac-  direful  crops  of  armed  men,  yet,  I  am  as- 
^  oomplished  professors,  and  faithful  pas-  sured,  sir,  will  fructify  in  civil  strife  and 
tors,     uttered    in     solemn     remonstrance,  feud. 

unite    at    last    in    putting    a    permanent        From  the  depths  of  my  soul,  as  loyal 

brand  upon  this  hateful   wrong.     Surely,  citizen   and   as   Senator,   I   plead,   remon- 

from  this  time  forward,  they  can  never-  strate,  protest  against  the  passage  of  this 

more  render  it  any  support.     Thank  Grod  bill.      I    struggle    against    it   as    against 

for  this!     Here  is  a  sign  full  of  promise  death;  but,  as  in  death  itself  corruption 

for  freedom.  puts    on    incorruption,    and    this    mortal 

These  remonstrances  have  especial   sig-  body   puts   on   immortality,   so   from   the 

nificance,  when   it  is  urged,  as  has  been  sting  of  this  hour  I  find  assurance  of  that 

often  done  in  this  debate,  that  the  propo-  triumph    by    which    freedom    will    be    re- 

sition    still    pending    proceeds    from    the  stored  to  her  immortal  birthright  in  the 

North.  Yes,  sir,  proceeds  from  the  North;  republic. 

for  that  is  its  excuse  and  apology.  The  os-  Sir,  the  bill  you  are  about  to  pass  is  at 
trich  is  reputed  to  hide  its  head  in  the  once  the  worst  and  the  best  on  which 
sand,  and  then  vainly  imagine  its  coward  Congress  ever  acted.  Yes,  sir,  worst  and 
body  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers.  In  best  at  the  same  time, 
similar  spirit,  honorable  Senators  seem  to  It  is  the  worst  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
shelter  themselves  behind  scanty  Northern  a  present  victory  of  slavery.  In  a  Chris- 
votes,  and  then  vainly  imagine  that  they  tian  land,  and  in  an  age  of  civilization,  a 
are  protected  from  the  judgment  of  the  time-honored  statute  of  freedom  is  struck 
country.  The  pulpits  of  New  England,  down,  opening  the  way  to  all  the  count- 
representing  in  unprecedented  extent  the  less  woes  and  wrongs  of  human  bondage, 
popular  voice  there,  now  proclaim  that  Among  the  crimes  of  history  another  is 
six  States,  with  all  the  fervor  of  religious  soon  to  be  recorded,  which  no  tears  can 
conviction,  protest  against  your  outrage,  blot  out,  and  which  in  better  days  will  be 
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read  with  universal  shame.    Do  not  start,  freedom — ^undoubted,  pure,  and  irresistible. 

The  tea  tax  and  stamp  tax,  which  roused  Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  calling  this  bill 

the    patriot    rage    of    our    fathers,    were  the  best  on  which  Congress  ever  acted? 

virtues   by   the   side   of   your   transgres-  Sorrowfully   I   bend   before   the   wrong 

sion;   nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imagine,  you    commit.     Joyfully    I    welcome    the 

at   this   day,   any    measure   which    more  promises  of  the  future, 

openly  and  wantonly  defied  every  senti-  Necessity,    Fort.     During   his   march 

ment  of  justice,  humanity,  and   Christi-  towards  Fort  Duquesne,  in   1754,  Wash- 

anity.    Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  calling  ington,  at  a   point  on   the  Monongahela 

it  the  worst  bill  on  which  Congress  ever  River  less  than   40   miles   from   his  des- 

acted?  ti  nation,  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  party 

There  is  another  side,  to  which  I  glad-  of  French  and  Indians  to  intercept  him. 

ly  turn.     Sir,  it  is  the  best  bill  on  which  He  fell  back  to  a  rich,  fertile  bottom  called 

Congress    ever    acted,    for    it   annuls   all  The    Great    Meadows,    about    50    miles 

past  compromises  with  slavery,  and  makes  from     Cumberland,     where     he     hastily 

any  future  compromises  impossible.    Thus,  erected  a  stockade,  which  he  appropriately 

it  puts  freedom  and  slavery  face  to  face,  called  Fort  Necessity.     While  engaged  in 

and  bids  them  grapple.     VVho  can  doubt  this  work,  scouts  had  observed  the  stealthy 

the  result?     It  opens  wide  the  door  of  the  approach    of   French    soldiers.     Word   to 

future,   when,   at   last,    there   will    really  this  effect  was  sent  to  Washington  by  a 

be  a  North,  and  the  slave  power  will  be  friendly  sachem  known  as  Half-King,  who 

broken  —  when    this    wretched    despotism  stated  that  the  detachment  was  very  near 

will  cease  to  dominate  over  our  govern-  his  camp.    Putting  himself  at  the  head  of 

ment,    no    longer    impressing   itself   upon  forty  men,  he  set  off,  in  the  intense  dark- 

everything    at    home    and    abroad — when  ness,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  en- 

the  national  government  will  be  divorced  campment   of   Half-King.     The   rain   fell 

in  every  way  from  slavery,  and,  accord-  in  torrents,  and  they  did  not  reach  the 

ing  to  the  true  intention  of  our  fathers,  friendly  Indians  until  just  before  sunrise 

freedom   will   be  established  by  Congress  on  May  28.     Half-King  and  his  warriors 

everywhere,  at  least  beyond  the  local  lim-  joined     Washington's     detachment,     and 

its  of  the  States.  when  they  found  the  enemy  in  a  secluded 

Slavery  will  then  be  driven  from  spot  among  the  rocks,  they  immediately 
usurped  foothold  here  in  the  District  of  attacked  them.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued. 
Columbia,  in  the  national  Territories,  and  Jumonville,  who  led  the  French,  and  ten 
elsewhere  beneath  the  national  flag;  the  of  his  men,  were  killed,  and  twenty-two 
fugitive  slave  bill,  as  vile  as  it  is  un-  were  made  prisoners.  This  was  the  first 
constitutional,  will  become  a  dead  letter;  blood  shed  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
and  the  domestic  slave  trade,  so  far  as  Washington  had  one  man  killed,  and  two 
it  can  be  reached,  but  especially  on  the  or  three  were  wounded, 
high  seas,  will  be  blasted  by  the  con-  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
gressional  prohibition.  Everywhere  with-  Jumonville  was  the  bearer  of  a  summons 
in  the  sphere  of  Congress  the  great  North-  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity.  Two 
ern  hammer  will  descend  to  smite  the  days  later  Colonel  Fry  died  at  Cumber- 
wrong;  and  the  irresistible  cry  will  break  land.  Troops  hastened  forward  to  join 
forth,  "No  more  slave  States!"  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity.     On  him 

Thus,  sir,  standing  at  the  very  grave  the  chief  command  now  devolved.     Rein- 

of   freedom   in   Nebraska   and   Kansas,   I  forced,      he      proceeded      towards      Fort 

lift  myself  to  the  vision  of  that  happy  Duquesne  with   400   men.     At  the   same 

resurrection    by    which    freedom    will    be  time  M.   de   Villiers,  brother  of  Jumon- 

assured,  not  only  in  these  Territories,  but  ville,  was  marching,  at  the  head  of  1,000 

everywhere  under  the  national  government.  Indians  and  a  few  Frenchmen,  to  avenge 

More  clearly  than  ever  before  I  now  pene-  his   kinsman's   death.      Hearing   of   this, 

trate  that  great  future  when  slavery  must  Washington  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity, 

disappear.     Proudly  I  discern  the  flag  of  where,   on   July   3,   he   was   attacked   by 

my  country,  as  it  ripples  in  every  breeze,  about  1,500  of  the  foe.     After  a  conflict 

at  last  in  reality,  as  in  name,  the  flag  of  of  about  ten  hours,  De  Villiers  proposed 
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An  honorable  capitulation.  Waehini^n 
aigncil  It  OD  the  morning  of  July  4.  Then 
the  troops  marched  out  with  the  honors  ot 
war,  and  departed  for  their  homes. 

N«edh&m,  Charles  Willis,  lawyer ; 
born  in  Castile,  N.  Y.;  educated  in  the 
common  school b  and  academy  and  at  the 
Albany  Ijiw  Sehool,  afterwards  studying 
under  Ira  Harris  and  Isaac  Edwards; 
graduated  in  May,  I8G9,  and  admitted  to 
the  New  York  State  bar  in  October,  1860; 


can  Bar  Association,  and  attended  several 
congresses  at  Paris  in  IBOO  as  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States.  The  Uuiversity 
of  RochesUr,  N,  Y.,  at  the  commencement 
of  June  19,  1901,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  ot  Laws. 

Negler,  JAMEa  Scott,  military  officer ; 
born  in  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1826; 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  raised  a  bri- 
gade of  three  months'  volunteers,  and  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  April, 
ISSI.  He  assisted  in  organizing  and  dis. 
ciplining  volunteers;  commanded  a  bri- 
gade of  them  under  General  Patterson  on 
the  upper  Potomac.  He  served  under  Gen- 
eral JJitchel  in  the  West,  and  afterwards 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio.  For  his  services  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  River  he  was  promoted  major- 
general,  and  was  dislinguiHhed  in  the 
Georgia  campaign  and  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  He  was  a  memt>cr  of  Con- 
gress from  Pittsburg  in  180!>-75  and 
1S8J-S7.  He  died  in  Plainfield,  X.  J., 
Aug.  7,  1301. 

Negro    DlBfranchlEement.     See    Dis- 


remoied  to  Chicago,  III.,  in  1870;  en- 
gaged principally  in  corporation  and  rail- 
road law.  Jn  18!I0  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  there  practised  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  given  much  time  to  edu- 
cational matters,  assinting  in  organizing 
the  present  Chicago  University,  and  was  a 
member  of  its  first  board  of  trustees; 
and  was  a  mcmlicr  of  the  Imard  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Columbian  University.  In 
this  capacity  he  laltorcd  to  increaHe  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  law  school,  se- 
cured the  increase  of  the  course  of  study 
to  three  years,  raised  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission and  the  tests  for  graduation,  and 
organized  the  School  of  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence and  Diplomacy,  a  post-graduate 
school  tor  hi(;her  legal  study;  was  elected 
dean  in  .June.  ISitS,  and  president  in  June. 
11102,  and  lectured  on  Common  Law,  Trusts 
and  Trade  Unions,  and  Transportation  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Law.  He  has  been  a 
student  of  the  history  of  private  and  in- 
ternational law,  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 


Negro  Plot    See  New  York. 

Negro  Slavery.    See  Siaveby. 

Negro  Soldiers.  \Vhcn  young  John 
laurcns.  then  in  the  camp  of  Washing- 
ton, heard  of  the  British  invasion  of  his 
State,  early  in  177!).  he  felt  anxious  to 
(ly  to  its  defence.  He  propOEied  to  gather 
a  regiment  of  negroes.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton recommended  the  measure  to  the 
president  o(  Congrens.  He  was  favorable 
to  the  plan  of  emancipation  undertaken 
in  Khods  Island,  by  allowing  every  able- 
bodied  slave  who  should  enlist  for  the 
war  his  personal  freedom.  He  argued 
that  they  would  make  good  soldiers;  that 
their  natural  faculties  were  as  good  as 
those  of  white  people;  that  giving  them 
freedom  with  their  muskets  would  insure 
their  fidelity,  animate  their  courage,  and 
have  a  pood  influence  on  those  who  should 
remain,  by  opening  a  door  tor  their  eman- 
eipation.  Two  days  afterwards  the  elder 
T.Aurens  wrote  to  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject, sayingt  "If  we  had  arms  for  .1.000 
such  black  men  as  T  could  enlist  in  Carn. 
lina.  I  should  have  no  doiibl  of  success 
in  driving  the  British  out  of  Georgia  and 
subduing  East  Florida  before  the  end  ot 
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July.**  Washington,  guided  by  prudence  1861 ),  a  few  colored  men  in  New  York, 
and  common-sense,  replied  that  the  policy  inspired  by  military  movements  around 
was  a  questionable  one,  **  for,  should  we  them,  met  in  a  hired  room  and  began  to 
begin  to  form  battalions  of  them  [negroes],  drill,  thinking  their  services  might  be 
1  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if  the  war  wanted.  They  were  threatened  by  sympa- 
in  to  be  prosecuted,  of  their  [the  British]  ihizers  with  the  Confederates,  and  the 
following  us  in  it,  and  justifying  the  meas-  superintendent  of  the  police  deemed  it  pru- 
ure  upon  our  own  ground.  The  contest,  dent  to  order  the  colored  men  to  desist, 
then,  must  be,  who  can  arm  fastest?  And  More  than  a  year  later.  Gen.  David  Hunt- 
where  are  our  arms?"  Colonel  Huger,  of  eb  {q,  v.)  directed  the  organization  of  col- 
South  Carolina,  proposed  that  the  two  ored  troops  in  his  Department  of  the 
southernmost  of  the  thirteen  States  should  South.  It  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
detach  the  most  vigorous  and  enterprising  in  Congress,  and  that  body,  by  resolution, 
negroes  from  the  rest  by  arming  3,000  inquired  whether  these  were  military  or- 
of  them  under  white  officers.  He  explain-  ganizations  of  fugitive  slaves;  and  if  so, 
ed  that  his  State  was  weak,  because  whether  they  were  authorized  by  the  gov- 
many  of  its  citizens  must  remain  at  home  ernment.  General  Hunter  answered  that 
to  prevent  revolt  among  the  slaves,  or  there  was  no  regiment  of  "  fugitive " 
their  desertion  to  the  enemy.  Congress  slaves,  but  there  was  **  a  fine  regiment  of 
recommended  the  measure  of  arming  the  men  whose  late  masters  are  fugitive  reb- 
ncgroes.  els — men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the 

These  appeals  for  help  against  the  in-  appearance  of  the  national  flag,  leaving 
vaders  met  no  other  response.  Tlie  Caro-  their  servants  behind  them  to  shift  as  best 
linian  planters  were  irritated  by  the  prop-  they  can  for  themselves."  A  few  weeks 
osition  to  emancipate  and  arm  their  later  (Aug.  25,  1862)  the  Secretary  of 
slaves,  and  the  executive  council  was  in-  War  directed  the  military  governor  of  the 
duced  (as  Prevost  and  a  British  army  coast  islands  of  South  Carolina  to  "arm, 
wore  then  l)OHieging  Charleston)  to  ask  uniform,  equip,  and  receive  into  the  ser- 
of  the  invadinjr  general  his  terms  for  a  vice  of  the  United  States  such  number  of 
capitulation.  Prevoat  offered  peace  and  volunteers  of  African  descent,  not  exceed- 
protection  to  those  who  would  accept  ing  5,000,"  as  he  might  deem  expedient 
them ;  to  others,  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  to  guard  that  region  from  harm  "  by  the 
The  executive  council  debated  the  sur-  public  enemy."  Just  before.  General 
render  of  the  town,  and,  in  defiance  of  Phelps  recommended  to  General  Butler 
remonstrances  from  Moultrie,  young  Lau-  the  arming  of  negroes;  and  not  long  after- 
rens  (who  was  in  Charleston),  and  others,  wards  the  former,  impressed  with  the  per- 
they  proposed  "a  neutrality  during  the  ils  of  his  isolated  situation  in  New  Or- 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  leans,  called  for  volunteers  from  the  free 
the  question  whether  the  State  shall  be-  colored  men  of  that  city.  Not  long  after- 
long  to  Great  Britain  or  remain  one  of  wards  three  regiments  of  colored  troops 
the  ITnited  States  to  be  determined  by  the  were  organized  there, 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers."  Another  year  passed  by.  and  yet  there 
Laurens  was  requested  to  carry  this  were  very  few  colored  troops  in  the  ser- 
proposition  to  Prevost,  but  he  scorn-  vice.  There  was  universal  prejudice 
fully  refused,  and  another  took  it.  Pre-  against  them.  When  a  draft  for  soldiers 
vost  refused  to  treat,  and  demanded  the  appeared  inevitable,  that  prejudice  gave 
surrender  of  the  troops  as  prisoners  of  way;  and  when  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania 
war.  "Then  we  will  fight  it  out,"  ex-  (June,  1863)  the  government  authorized 
claimed  Moultrie,  and  left  the  tent  of  the  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops  in  the 
governor  and  council.  Gadsden  followed  free-labor  States.  Congress  authorized 
him  out  and  said,  "Act  according  to  your  (July  16,  1863)  the  President  to  accept 
judgment,  and  we  will  support  you."  them  as  volunteers,  and  prescribed  the  en- 
The  British  fell  back  towards  Georgia  rolment  of  the  militia,  which  should  in 
that  night.  all   cases   "  include   all   able  -  bodied   citi- 

Durinsr  the   intense  excitement  follow-  zens,"  without  distinction  of  color.     Yet 

ing  the  attack  on  Fort   Sumter    (April,  so  strong  remained  the  prejudice  against 
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the  enlistment  of  negroes  that  in  May,  nel  of  the  23d  Pennsylvania  Volimteerft 
1863,  Colonel  Shaw's  Massachusetts  reg-  in  1862;  distinguished  himself  at  Mal- 
iment  was  warned  that  it  could  not  be  pro-  vern  Hill,  and  was  promoted  brigadier  of 
tected  from  insult  in  the  city  of  New  York  volunteers  in  October,  1862.  In  recogni- 
if  it  should  attempt  to  pass  through  it,  tion  of  his  bravery  at  Spottsylvania  he 
and  it  sailed  from  Boston  for  Port  Royal,  was  brevetted  colonel  U.  S.  A.  He  com- 
A  few  months  later  a  regiment  of  colored  manded  the  6th  Cavalry  against  the 
troops,  bearing  a  flag  wrought  by  women  Cheyenne  Indians  in  1874-75;  and  was 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  marched  through  retired  April  2,  1883.  He  died  in  Phila- 
its  streets  for  the  battle-field,  cheered  by  delphia,  Pa.,  March  2,  1885. 
thousands  of  citizens.  From  that  time  Neilson,  John,  military  officer;  bom  in 
colored  troops  were  freely  enlisted  every-  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1745; 
Where.  Adjutant-General  Thomas  went  to  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  2d  Mid- 
the  Mississippi  Valley  (March,  1863)  for  dlesex  Regiment  in  1776;  made  a  briga- 
the  express  purpose  of  promoting  such  en-  dier-general  of  militia  in  1777;  member  of 
llstments,  and  was  successful.  the  Continental  Congress  from  New  Jersey 

"NegTOSy  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands    in  1778-79;  and  member  of  the  State  As- 
which  accepted  American  sovereignty,  and    sembly    in     1800  - 1.      He    died    in    New 
in  which  a  provisional  government  was  es-    Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March  3,  1833. 
tablished  in  1899.  Nell,    William    Cooper,   author;    bom 

Nehlig,  Victor,  artist;  born  in  Paris,  of  negro  parents  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec 
France,  in  1830;  came  to  the  United  20,  1816;  graduated  at  the  Boston  gram- 
States  in  1850,  and  settled  in  New  York,  mar  school.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  a 
In  1863  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  clerk  in  the  Boston  post-office,  being  the 
National  Academy,  and  in  1870  an  Acad-  first  negro  to  receive  an  appointment  under 
emician.  His  chief  paintings  include  the  United  States  government.  His  pub- 
The  Cavalry  Charge  of  Ht.  Harry  B.  Hid-  lications  include  Services  of  Colored  Amer- 
den;  Hiatcatha  and  Minnehaha;  Armorer  icans  in  the  Wars  of  1776-1812;  and  Col- 
in the  Olden  Time;  Battle  of  Gettysburg ;  ored  Patriots  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Waiting  for  My  Enemy;  The  Princess  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  25,  1874. 
Pocahontas,  etc.  Nelson,     Charles    Alexander,    libra- 

Kelll,  Edward  DumELD,  author;  bora  rian;  bora  in  Calais,  Me.,  April  14,  1839; 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1823;  grad-  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1860; 
uated  at  Amherst  College  in  1842;  or-  quartermaster  United  States  army,  1864- 
dained  in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  chap-  65;  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  Drury 
lain  in. the  National  army  in  1861-64;  College  in  1879;  assistant  librarian  of 
secretary  to  the  President  for  the  signing  Astor  Library  in  1881 ;  librarian  of 
of  United  States  land  patents  in  1864-69;  Howard  Library,  New  Orleans,  in  1888: 
and  United  States  consul  at  Dublin,  Ire-  Newberry,  Chicago,  in  1891;  deputy 
land,  in  1869-70;  later  he  joined  the  Re-  librarian,  Columbia  University,  in  1893. 
formed  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  settled  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  author  of  a  History  ef 
over  a  church  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1884.  Waltham,  and  compiled  a  history  of  the 
His  publications  include  History  of  Minne-  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  of 
sota;  Terra  Marice,  or  Threads  of  Mary-  S.  B.  Dur\'ea ;  Catalogue  of  the  Astor 
land  Colonial  History;  English  Coloniza-  Library;  Catalogue  Avery  Memorial  Li' 
tion  of  America;    Virginian   Company  of    brary. 

London;  Founders  of  Maryland;  Virginia  Nelson,  Henry  Loomis.  editor;  bom 
Vetusa,  the  Colony  under  James  the  First ;  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  5,  1846;  educated 
Virginia  Caroloum;  and  Concise  History  at  Williams  College;  admitted  to  the  New 
of  Minnesota.  He  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  York  bar  in  1868;  has  been  editor  of  the 
Sept.  26,  1893.  Boston   Post,   Harper's   Weekly,  etc.,   and 

Neill,   Thomas  Hewson,  military  offi-    is  the  author  of  Our  Unjust  Tariff  Law; 
cer;    born  in   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   April   9.    The  Money  We  Need,  etc. 
1826;    graduated    at    the    United    States       Kelson,  John,  jurist;  born  in  Freder- 
Military   Academy   in    1847;    on    frontier    icktown,    Md.,    June    1.    1791:    graduated 
duty  till  1853.    He  was  commissioned  eolo-    at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1811 ;  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  bar   in   1813;    elected  to  the   Conatitutioii   to    abolish    Blaverjr,   it 

Congress  in  1820;  Bppoioted  United  States  must   necessarilj   possesB   the   like   power 

minister  to  Naples  in  1S31;  AttorDey-Oen-  to  establish  it    In  1871  he  was  a  mem- 

cral  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1843.    He  died  ber  of  the  joint  high  commiBsion  on  the 

in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  I860.  Alabama   claims.      lUuesB   compelled   him 

Nelaon,  John,  patriot;  born  in  Uassa-  lo  resign  his  ofiBce  in  October,  1872.  He 
chusetts  about  1660;  commanded  the  men  died  in  Cooperetown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1673, 
who  captured  Governor  Andros  in  1689.  NeUon,  Thouas,  military  officer;  bom 
Later  the  French  took  him  prisoner  while  in  Yorktown,  Vs.,  Dec.  26,  173S;  was  edu- 
he  was  on  a  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  cated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and,  return- 
sent  him  to  Quebec.  On  Aug.  26,  1692,  ing  home  when  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
be  sent  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  of  age,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bu^- 
court,  exposing  the  plans  of  the  French,  geases.  He  was  a  member  of  the  popular 
for  which  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  France,  convention  in  Williamsburg  in  1774  and 
and  imprisoned  for  ten  years.  He  died  1776;  was  conspicuous  in  the  Virginia 
in  Massachusetts,  Dee.  4,  1721.  convention   whicb,   in  Hay,    1776,   framed 

Nelson,  Knute,  lawyer;  bom  in  Nor-  a  State  constitution ;  and  was  then  a  mem- 
way,  Feb.  2,  1843 ;  emigrated  to  the  ber  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
United  States  in  184Q;  enlisted  in  the  he  voted  for  and  signed  the  Declaration 
National  army  during  the  Civil  War;  ad-  of  Independence,  1777.  The  marauding 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1867;  Republican  expedition  of  Matthews,  in  May,  1779, 
member  of  Congress,  1883-89;  governor  of  caused  him  to  organize  the  militia  to  re- 
Minnesota,  1802-05;  United  States  Sena- 
tor. ieB.S-1907. 

Nelson,  Robert,  patriot;  born  in  York- 
town,  Va.,  in  1743;  graduated  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College  in  1760;  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  June, 
1781.  His  patriotism  led  him  to  sacri- 
fice all  of  his  property  in  behalf  of  bis 
country.  In  IS13  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
law  in  William  and  Mary  College.  He 
died  in  Malvern  Hill,  Va..  Aug.  4,  1818. 

Nelson,  Roqeb,  military  officer;  born 
in  Fredericktown,  Md.,  in  1735.  He  was 
a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Camden :  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Maryland.  1804-10.  He  died  at  Freder- 
icktown, Md.,  June  7,  181S.  pel  it;  and  a  call  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000 

Nelson,   Samuel,   jurist;    born   in   He-  having   been   made   by   the   State,   Nelson 

bron,    Washington    co.,    N.    Y.,    Nov.    10,  raised  the  larger  portion  of  it  on  his  own 

1792;      graduated     at     Middlebury     Col.  personal     security.      He     also     advanced 

lege   in   1813,   and   admitted   to   the   New  the  money  to  pay  the  arrears  of  two  Vir- 

York  bar  in  1817.    He  was  circuit  judge  in  ginta    regiments,    who    would    not    march 

1823-31;  was  then  appointed  an  associate  to  the  South  until   they  were  paid. 

justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York;  These    patriotic   sacrifices   so    impaired 

and  was  its  chief.justice  in  1837-45.     In  his     ample     fortune     that     he     suffered 

the  latter  year  President  Tyler  appointed  pecuniary    embarrassments    in    the    later 

him   an   associate   justice   of   the   United  years  of  his  life.     A  part  of  the  year  1781 

States   Supreme   Court   to   succeed   Judge  be   was   governor   of   the   State.      It   was 

Smith   Thompson.     In   the    famous    Dred  while  Comwallie  was  ravaging  the  com- 

Scott  Case  (9.  v.)  he  concurred  with  the  monwealth.     Commanding  the  militia  at 

decision  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  holding  the  si^  of  Yorktown,  he  directed  tlw 

that,  if  Congrcse  poaeeaeed  power  under  artillery  to  bombard  his  own  fine  atom 
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BtandJDg    within     the     British        Nelson,    Wuxiam,   historian;    born    in 
lines,  the  Bupposed  headquarters  of  Corn'    Newark,   N.   J.,   Feb.   10,   1847 ;    practised 
wallie.      After     the     surrender.     General    law  in  New  Jersey  since  1865;  member  of 
Nelson  passed  the  rest  o(  his  days  in  re-    many    historical    and    Bcientific    societies. 
Mr.    Nelson    is    the    editor    of    the 
New  Jersey   Archieca,   and   the   au- 
thor of  The  Indians  of  yew  Jersey; 
The   Dorcmus    Family;    History    of 
Falcraon,  .V.  J.,  etc. 

Nelson,  WiixtAU,  colonial  gov- 
;  born  in  York  town,  Va.,  in 
1711;  held  a  seat  in  the  executive 
council  of  which  he  was  later  presi- 
dent. He  wag  governor  of  Virginia 
during  the  interval  between  the  in- 
Dibency  of  Lord  Botetourt  anil 
Lord  Dun  more,  and  presided  over 
the  Suprcnie  Coiirt  of  Law  of  the 
tirement,  with  an  impaired  constitution.  Province.  He  died  in  Yorktown.  Va.,  Nov. 
He  died  in  Vorktown.  Va.,  Jan.  4.   1789,    19,  1772. 

Bo  poor  thst  his  remaining  possessions  Nelson,  William,  military  ollicer; 
were  sold  to  pay  hiH  debts.  The  statue  born  in  Maysvilie,  Ky.,  in  1825;  entered 
of  Nelson  is  one  of  the  sii  composing  a    the  United  States  naiy  in   1840;   \ 


part  of  the  Washington  monument  at  the  aiege  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1847;  and  after- 
Richmond.  The  remains  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son were  interred  in  the  old  family  ceme- 
tery at  Yorktown,  where,  until  I8C0,  some 
of  the  old  monuments  were  welt  preserved. 
Among  them  was  that  over  the  grave  of    volunteers; 

the   first   immigrant   of   the   family    {the    troops,  did  good  service   in   caster 
one    nearest    in    the    picture),    who    was    tueky;    commanded    the    2d    Divii 


the  siege  of  ^'^ 
wards   served   in   the   Medl 
was  ordered  into  the  military 
Kentucky    by    the    government 
with    the    rank    of    brigadier-j 
B    successful     i 


known  as  "  Scotch  Tom."  The  second 
covers  the  grave  of  William  Nelson, 
president  of  the  King's  Council  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  a  vault,  near  the  fragment 
of  a  brick  wall  seen  beyond,  rested  the 
remains  of  the  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Nelson,  Tuouas  Henry,  diplomatist; 
born  in  Mason  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  12,  1824; 
studied  law  in  Maysvilie,  Ky.;  later  set- 
tled in  Terrc  Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  United  States  minister  to 
Chile  in  ISfil^G.  and  during  this  period 
made  himself  very  popular  by  hi 


He 


of 


Bueirg  army  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh; 
after  being  wounded  in  a  struggle  at  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  was  put  in  command  at  Louis- 
ville, when  it  was  threatened  by  Brapg's 
army.  In  July,  18G2.  he  was  promoted 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  Sept. 
20,  following,  he  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.. 
from  a  wound  received  during  a  quarrel 
with  Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 

Nelson,  William,  patriot;  born  in 
Yorktown,  Va.,  in  1780;  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1776;  made 
major  of  7th  Virginia  Regiment  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  same  year,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  with  his  brother,  Robert,  in  June. 


many  persons  when  the  Santiago  1781.  During  1803-13  he  held  the  pro- 
cathedral  was  burned,  Dee.  6,  1864.  He  fdisorship  of  I.aw  in  William  and  Mary 
waB  United  States  minister  to  Mexico  in  College.  He  died  in  Malvern  Hill,  Va., 
1889-73.  March  8,  1813. 

Nelson,   Thomas   M.,   military   officer;  Nelson's  Farm,  Battle  of.     See  Gles- 

born  in  Virginia,  1782;   took  part  in  the  dale. 

War    of    1812    as    a    captain,    and    was  Nettlatou,  Alured  Batard,  journalist; 

promoted   to   the   rank   of   major;    was   a  born    in   Berlin,   O.,   Nov.    14,    1838;    wan 

member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  1816-  educated  at  Oberlin  College;   entered   the 

19.     He  died  Nov.  10,  1803.  Union  amy  as  a  private  in  the  2d  Ohio 
3M 
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Cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War;  of  1778,  when  British  cruisers  seized 
and  was  promoted  colonel  and  brevet-brig-  American  vessels  in  the  Baltic  Sea  en- 
adier-general.  During  the  war  he  took  gaged  in  commerce  with  Russia.  The  lat- 
part  in  seventy-two  battles  and  minor  ac-  ter  nation  was  then  assuming  colossal  pro- 
tions.  In  1890-03  was  assistant  Secretary  portions,  and  all  the  ^others  courted  the 
of  the  United  States  Treasury;  and  for  friendship  of  its  empress,  Catharine  II., 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Secretary  who  was  able  and  powerful.  Great  Brit- 
Windom  was  acting  Secretary.  ain  tried  to  induce  her  to  become  an  ally 

Neutral  Oround,  a  tract  of  territory  against  France.  Catharine  coquetted  a 
that  extended  along  the  eastern  side  of  long  time  with  King  George,  while  her 
the  Hudson  River  northward  from  Spuy-  sympathies  were  with  Sweden,  Denmark, 
ten  Duyvil  Creek  40  miles  or  more.  This  and  Holland.  Their  neutral  ships  were 
region,  during  the  occupancy  of  New  continually  interfered  with  by  British 
York  City  by  the  British,  1776-83,  suf-  sea-rovers,  whose  acts  were  justified  by 
fered  much  from  marauders,  both  Ameri-  the  British  government.  France  had 
can  and  British ;  the  former  were  termed  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Northern  pow- 
"  Skinners,"  and  the  latter  "Cowboys."  ers  by  a  proclamation  (July,  1778)  of 
See  No-MAN*8-LAND.  protection  to  all  neutral  vessels  going  to 

Neutral  Nation.  In  the  territory  on  ©r  from  a  hostile  port  with  contraband 
both  sides  of  the  Niagara  River,  between  goods  whose  value  did  not  exceed  three- 
tho  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  was  a  tribe  fourths  of  the  whole  cargo, 
related  to  both,  who  remained  neutral  From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of 
in  the  wars  between  them,  and  so  ob-  1780  the  insolence  of  British  cruisers  and 
tained  the  name  of  Attioundironks,  or  the  tone  of  the  British  ministers  offended 
Neuters.  The  Franciscan  missionaries  the  Northern  powers.  The  tone  was  often 
visited  them  in  1629,  and  afterwards  the  insulting.  "  When  the  Dutch,"  said  Lord 
Jesuits  attempted  to  plant  missions  North,  "  say  *  We  maritime  powers,*  it 
among  them,  but  failed.  These  Indians  reminds  me  of  the  cobbler  who  lived  next 
informed  the  Franciscans,  or  RAcoUets,  door  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  used  to  say, 
of  oil-springs  in  their  country,  which  have  '  My  neighbor  and  I.' "  Official  language 
become  famous  in  their  products  in  our  was  often  equally  offensive.  The  British 
day.  In  1649,  after  the  Iroquois  had  con-  minister  at  The  Hague  said,  "  For  the 
quored  the  Hurons,  they  attacked  the  present,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  England  will 
Neuters,  who  killed  many  of  them,  and  not  suffer  materials  for  ship-building  to 
incorporated  the  remainder  among  the  be  taken  by  the  Dutch  to  any  French 
Five  Nations.  port."    A  similar  tone  was  indulged  tow- 

Neutral  Powers.  By  the  treaty  of  ards  the  other  powers,  excepting  Russia. 
Paris  between  Great  Britain,  France,  The  shrewd  Catharine,  perceiving  the 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  Sar-  commercial  interests  of  her  realm  to  be 
dinia,  April  16,  1856,  privateering  was  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  neutral 
abolished;  neutrals  might  carry  an  rights  of  others,  after  long  coquetting 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war;  with  Great  Britain,  assumed  the  attitude 
neutral  goods  not  contraband  were  free  of  defender  of  those  rights  before  all  the 
even   under  an  enemy's  flag;    and  block-    world. 

ades  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  The  Early  in  March,  1780,  she  issued  a  dec- 
United  States  acceded  to  these  provisions  laration,  in  substance,  (1)  that  neutral 
in  1861.    See  International  Law.  ships    shall    enjoy   free    navigation    from 

Neutrality.  A  movement  in  Europe,  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of  bellig- 
known  as  the  "Armed  Neutrality,"  erent  powers;  (2)  that  free  ships  free 
threatened  to  seriously  cripple  the  power  all  goods  except  contraband;  (3)  that  con- 
of  Great  Britain  and  incidentally  aid  the  traband  are  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
Americans  in  their  struggle  for  indepen-  and  nothing  else;  (4)  that  no  port  is 
dence.  It  was  a  league  of  the  leading  blockaded  unless  the  enemy's  ships  in 
nations  of  Europe  against  the  pretensions  adequate  number  are  near  enough  to  make 
of  Great  Britain  as  "Mistress  of  the  the  entry  dangerous.  "In  manifesting 
Seas."    It  was  conceived  in  the  summer   these  principles  before  all  Europe,"  that 

367 
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state  paper  said,  "  her  Imperial  Majesty  a  precedent  for  the  confiscation  of  a  large 
is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  them.  She  amount  of  American  property  on  the  sea. 
has  therefore  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  Already  Great  Britain  had  exhibited  her 
considerable  portion  of  her  naval  forces  intended  policy  towards  neutrals.  When 
to  act  as  her  honor,  her  interest,  and  she  heard  of  the  secret  provisions  of  the 
necessity  may  require."  The  Empress  in-  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  anticipation  of  the  sup- 
vited  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  posed  designs  of  France  she  sent  a  for- 
the  Netherlands  to  join  in  support  of  her  midable  naval  force  to  Copenhagen  and 
declaration.  These,  with  Prussia  and  Rus-  demanded  ( Sept.  2 )  the  surrender  of  the 
sia,  entered  into  a  league  in  the  course  Danish  fleet,  which  being  refused,  it  was 
of  the  year.  France  and  Spain  acquiesced  seized  by  force,  and  the  vessels  taken  to 
in  the  new  maritime  code;  and  at  one  England.  See  Embargo. 
time  a  general  war  between  Great  Brit-  In  1816  it  was  proposed  to  Spain  to 
ain  and  the  Continental  nations  seemed  accept,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
inevitable.  The  United  States  approved  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  against  her,  a 
the  measure,  and  towards  the  close  of  cession  of  Florida;  and,  that  all  contro- 
1780  sent  Francis  Dana  as  ambassador  to  versies  between  the  two  governments  might 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  negotiate  be  settled  at  once,  to  make  the  Colorado  of 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  The  Texas  the  western  boundary  of  the  Unit- 
alliance  neither  awed  nor  in  any  sen-  ed  States  in  Spanish  territory.  The  Span- 
sible  way  aflfected  England.  The  known  ish  minister  at  Washington  demanded,  as 
fickleness  and  faithlessness  of  Catharine  preliminary  to  such  an  arrangement,  the 
made  other  powers  hesitate  in  going  restoration  to  Spain  of  West  Florida,  and 
to  war,  and  the  league  resulted  in  in-  the  exclusion  of  the  flags  of  insurrection- 
action,  ary  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America, 
When  the  Berlin  decree  (see  Orders  in  they  being  used  as  privateersmen.  An 
Council)  was  promulgated,  John  Arm-  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  March, 
strong,  American  minister  at  Paris,  in-  1816,  and  penalties  provided  for  a  viola- 
quired  of  the  French  minister  of  marine  tion  of  it.  This  act  secured  peace  between 
how  it  was  to  be  interpreted  concerning  the  two  countries. 

American  vessels,  and  was  answered  that  On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Japan 

American    vessels   bound   to   and    from   a  and   Russia    in    1904   President  Roosevelt 

British  port  would  not  be  molested;  and  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  (Feb. 

such   was   the   fact.     For   nearly  a   year  11),  and  under  it  the  Russian  transport 

the  French  cruisers  did  not  interfere  with  Lena,   which   put  into   San   Francisco   on 

American  vessels;   but  after  the  peace  of  Sept.    11,   was   ordered   to   be   dismantled 

Tilsit     (July    7,     1807),    Napoleon    em-  and  detained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

ployed   the  released   French   army  in   en-  Neuvllle,    Chevalier   de   la,   military 

forcing   his    "  Continental    System."     Ac-  officer ;  bom  in  France  in  1 740 ;  became  an 

cording   to   a   new    interpretation    of   the  officer  in  the  French  army  in   1756.     He 

Berlin  decree,   given  by   Regnier,   French  and  his  brother  offered  their  services  to 

minister     of     justice,     American     vessels.  General  Washington,  and  in   1778  Cheva- 

laden  with  merchandise  derived  from  Eng-  Her  was  appointed  inspector  under  Greneral 

land  and  her  colonies,  by  whomsoever  own-  Gates.     Not  receiving  the  advance  in  rank 

ed,  were  liable  to  seizure  by  French  cruis-  which  he  hoped  for  in  the  American  army, 

ers.     This  announced  intention  of  forcing  he  resigned  and  returned  to  France,  where 

the  United  States  into  at  least  a  passive  he  died  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

co  -  operation    with    Bonaparte's    schemes  tury.     His   brother,   Normiont,    served    in 

against    British    commerce    was    speedily  the  American  army  for  two  years,  when  he 

carried  into  execution  by  the  confiscation  also  returned  to  France, 

of  the  cargo  of  the  American  ship  Hori-  Neuvllle,     Jean    GunxAUiiE,     Baron 

zon,  which  had  accidentally  been  strand-  Hyde  de,  statesman;   born  near  Charity 

ed  on  the  coast  of  France  in  November,  sur-Loire,  France,  Jan.  24,  1776;  was  an 

1807.     The  ground  of  condemnation  was  agent  of  the  exiled  Bourbon  princes.     In 

that    the    cargo    consisted    of    merchan-  1806  Napoleon  offered  to  restore  his  es- 

dise   of   British   origin.     This   served   as  tates  if  he  would  go  to  the  United  States. 
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He  therefore  embarked  for  America,  and  constitution  was  framed  hj  a  eonvention, 
lived  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  April,  and  Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
1814,  he  returned  to  France  and  was  sent  Oct.  31,  18G4.  Nevada  had  few  inhabl- 
as  a  commissioner  to  England  by  Louis  tsnte  until  after  1850,  in  the  summer  of 
XVIII.  to  profTer  the  friendlj'  mediation  which  jear  silver  was  found  in  the  Washoe 
of  France  in  settling  the  diJEculties  be-  district,  when  settlers  began  to  pour  in. 
tween  the  United  States  and  England.  Id  Virginia  City  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic, 
1816-22  he  was  French  minister  and  con-  and  in  1SC4  it  was  the  second  city  west 
siil-general  to  the  United  States.  Before  of  the  Rocky  MountaioB.  Gloid  had  been 
his  return  to  France  he  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty  of  commerce  and  nav- 
igation between  the  United  States  and 
France.  He  was  made  a  baron  by  Louis 
XVIII.  HiB  publications  include  ^loge 
hUtorique  du  (Jiniral  Morcau  and  Otter- 
rations  sur  de  la  Frnnce  avcc  leg  FHata- 
Vnis.    He  died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1847. 

Neavllle,    Pii  elippe,    Buache    db    l^a, 
geographer;    born    in    Neuviile-en-  Pont, 
France;  was  the  designer  of  a  new  system 
of   geography.      After    making   a   careful 
stiidy  of  the  world's  cartography,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  strait  between  Asia 
and  America,  and  he  included  on  his  map 
what  are  now  known  as  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  many  years  before  they 
were  discovered.     He  also  made  a  chart  of 
the  American  Pacifle  coast,  which  was  at    discovered 
that   time   scarcely   known,   and   declared    years   late 
that  either   a  continent  or   large   islands    itants   wei 
existed  near   the  soutli   pole.     His  works    two  years 
include    Considirations     giographiquca   ef    the   numbi 
jihysiquca    but    lea    decouvertes    noavellea    IC.flOO.     T 
duns  la  gratxdc  mer,  in  which  is  a  chart    the  State 


of  the   Pacidc   coast.     He   died   in   Paris, 
Jan.  24,  1773.  1 

Neu-Wied,  Pri.nce  Aiesandeee  Maxi-   e 
MiUAN,    military    officer;    born    in    Neu- 
Wied,  Germany,  Sept.   23,   1782.     On  his 
retirement    from    the    Prussian    army    in    ^' 
ISfOe  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  science.     He  travelled   throughout  the   ^ 
United   States   west  of  the   Rocky  Moun-    i, 
tains  in  1833,  forming  an  extremely  valu-    J' 
able    botanical    and    zoological    collection,    f' 
which   is  now  in   the  Museum  of  Natural    ^ 
History,   New   York   City.      He   published    " 
a  record  of  his  travels  in  North  America    R 
in  1838.     He  died  in  1807. 

Nevada,  State  of,  formed  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  cession  to  the  United  SUtes  b; 
the  treaty  of  (iii»daIupe-Hidalgo.  The 
Territory  of  Nevada  was  created  by  act 
of  Congress,  March  2,  18(11,  from  a  portion 
of  Utah.  Hy  act  of  July  14.  1882,  a  fur- 
ther portion  of  Utah  was  added.  A  State 
Ti.— 2  A  36S 


1   1840,  by  Mormons,  but  ten 

not  more  than    1,000  inhab- 

within   the   Territory.      But, 

ifter   the   discovery   of   silver, 

of   inhabitants   had   risen   to 

number  of  tribal  Indians  in 

1874  was  between  4,000  and 

,000.      Population    in    1880,    02,200;    in 

890,  45,761;   in  IflOO.  42,33S.     See  Usit- 

D  States,  Nevada,  in  vol.  ix. 
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NEVILLE— NEW  AMSTEEDAIC 

HeTlllay  John,  military  officer;  bom  in  rangements,  on  condition  that  when  there 

Prince    William    county,    Va.,    in    1731;  should  be  200  inhabitants  in  the  colony 

served  with   Braddock  in  his   expedition  a  church  should  be  organized  and  a  clergy- 

in    1755,    and    was    a    representative    to  man  established  there.    There  was  a  gar- 

the   provincial   convention   from   Augusta  rison   of   sixty   soldiers   sent   out,   under 

county  in  1774.    During  the  Revolution-  Captain  Martin  Crygier.     Fort   Kasimer 

ary  War  he  was  colonel  of  the  4th  Vir-  was  transferred  to  the  new  corporation, 

ginia  Regiment,  and  was   in  the  battles  and  in    April,  1657,  nearly  200  emigrants 

at    Trenton,    Princeton,    Monmouth,    and  sailed   for   New   Amstel.     A  govemment 

Germantown.     Later  he  was  an  inspector  was  formally  organized  on  April  21,  1657. 

of  excise,   and  aided   in   suppressing   the  Shipwrecked    Englishmen    from    Virginia, 

whiskey   insurrection   of    1794.     He   died  whom  the  Dutch  had  rescued  from  the  Ind- 

near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  29,  1803.  ians,  became  residents  of  New  Amstel,  and 

NeviUe,  Presley,  military  officer ;  born  prosperity    marked    the    settlement.      In 

in    Pittsburg,    Pa.,    in    175G;    graduated  1658  there  was  a  "goodly  town  of  about 

at  the  College  of  Philadelphia   in   1775;  100  houses/'  and  the  population  exceeded 

served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lafayette  dur-  600.     The  people,  however,  soon  began  to 

ing  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and  be   discontented,   and   many  deserted    the 

was    captured    at    Charlestown    in    1780.  colony.    Rumors  came  that  Maryland  was 

Later  he  was  made  a  brigadier-inspector,  about  to   claim   the   territory,   and   there 

He  died  in  Fairview,  Ohio,  Dec.  1,  1818.  was  much  uneasiness  and  alarm.     These 

New   Albion.      On    June    21,    1634,    a  rumors  were  followed  by  an  agent  of  the 

patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  Maryland  government,  who  demanded  that 

was    granted    by    the    Earl    of    Strafford  the  Dutch  should  either  take  an  oath  of 

(then   lord-lieutenant)    to   Edward   Plow-  allegiance    to    Lord    Baltimore    or    leave, 

den,    of    a    province    which    included    the  Discouragements   and   disasters    followed, 

whole  of   New   Jersey,   with   all   the   ad-  and   the  city  council  of  Amsterdam   pro- 

jacent    islands,    which    was    named    New  posed   to   retransfer   New   Amstel    to    the 

Albion.     Nothing  came  of  it.     This  grant  Dutch  West  India  Company.    In  1659  the 

shows  that  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Neth-  colony   was   overwhelmed    with    debt,    its 

erland    was   not   recognized   by   the   Eng-  soldiers  had  all  left  but  five,  and  the  in- 

lish.  habited  part  of  the  colony  did  not  extend 

New  Amstel.  In  1656  the  Dutch  W^est  beyond  two  Dutch  miles  from  Fort 
India  Company  transferred  to  the  City  Kasimer.  In  1664  it,  with  all  New 
of  Amsterdam  all  the  Dutch  territory  on  Netherland  (q.  v.),  was  surrendered  to 
the  South  (Delaware)  River,  from  the  the  English,  who  plundered  the  people  of 
west  side  of  Christian  Kill  to  the  mouth  their  crops,  live-stock,  stores,  and  pro- 
of the  river,  for  the  sum  of  700,000  visions.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
guilders.  It  was  named  Nieuwe  Am-  seized  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  sold  into 
stel,  after  one  of  the   suburbs  belonging  bondage  in  Virginia. 

to  the  city  between  the  Amstel  River  and  New   Amsterdam.      The   village    that 

the  Haerlem   Sea.     The  burgomasters  of  grew  around  the  trading-post  on  Manhat- 

Amsterdam   appointed   six   commissioners  tan  Island  was  called  Manhattan  until  the 

to  manage  the  colony,  who  were  to  "  sit  arrival  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in   1647, 

and  hold  their  meetings  at  the  West  India  when  it  was  called  New  Amsterdam.   Fort 

House  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays."    The  Amsterdam,    a    large    work    "  with    four 

city  offered  a  free  passage  to  emigrants,  angles,"  and  faced  with  solid  stone,  had 

lands  for  residences,  provisions  and  cloth-  been    built    by    Governor    Minuit   on    the 

ing  for  a  year,  and  a  proper  person  for  a  southern  point  of  the  island.    The  village 

school-master,   who  should   also   road   the  grew  apace.     Its  ways  were  crooked,  its 

Scriptures  in  public,  and  set  the  Psalms,  houses   straggling,   and    its   whole   aspect 

The  municipal  government  was  the  same  was  unattractive  until,  under  the  new  ad- 

as    in    Amsterdam.      The    colonists    were  ministration,    improvements    were   begun, 

not  to  be  taxed  for  ten  years,  and  regu-  when    it    contained    about    800    people, 

lations  were   made   in   respect   to   trade.  They  were  under  the  immediate  govern- 

The    States-General    ratified    all    the    ar-  ment   of   the  director-general,   and    there 
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WAS  mudi  reatiyenesB  under  the  rigorouB 
rule  of  Stuyresant,  who  opposed  every 
concesBion  to  the  popuUi  will.  They 
asked  for  a  municipal  government,  but 
one  waa  not  granted  until  1652,  and  in 
1653  a  city  government  was  organized, 
much  after  the  model  of  old  Amsterdam, 
but  with  leas  political  freedom.  The  soul 
of  Stuyvesant  was  troubled  by  this  "  im- 
pnident  intniating  of  power  with  the  peo- 
ple." The  burghers  wished  more  power, 
but  it  could  Dot  then  be  obtained.  A 
city  eeal  and  a  "  silver  signet "  for  New 
Amsterdam,  with  a  painted  coat-of-arms, 
were  sent  to  them  from  Holland.  The 
church  grew,  and  as  there  were  freedom 
and  toleration  there  in  a  degree,  the  popu- 
lation increased,  and  the  Dutch  were  soon 
largely  mixed  with  other  nationalities. 
When  a  stranger  came,  they  did  not  ask 
him  what  was  his  creed  or  nation,  but 
only.  Do  you  want  a  lot  and  to  become  a 
citizen  t  The  HollanderH  had  more  en- 
larged views  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
than  any  other  people  at  that  time.  New, 
like  old,  Amsterdam  became  quite  a  cos- 


mopolitan town.     Of  the  latter,  Andrew 
Marvell  quaintly  wrote: 

"  Hence  Amsterdam.  Turk,  Christian,  posan, 
Jew, 
Staple  of  Kcta  and  mbit  of  KhUn  gitm ; 
Tbat  bank  of  conscience  wbera  not  one  m 

OpEnioD  bat  flnds  credit  and  exchange ; 

In  vala  for  Cathollci  onnelve*  we  bear — 

The  UiUvertal  CAiinik  is  onlf  there." 


When  New  Amsterdam  was  surrendered 
tA  the  English  (1664)  it  conUined  more 
Ihan  300  houses  and  about  1,600  people. 
On  the  return  of  Governor  Stuyvesant 
from  his  expedition  against  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware  he  found  the  people  of 
his  capital  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Van 
Dyck,  a  former  civil  officer,  detected  a, 
squaw  stealing  peaches  from  his  garden 
and  killed  her.  The  fury  of  her  tribe 
was  kindled,  and  the  long  peace  of  ten 
years  with  the  barbBrians  was  suddenly 
broken.  Before  daybreak  on  Sept.  15, 
1655,  almost  2flOQ,  chiefly  of  the  River 
Indians,  appeared  before  New  Amster- 
dam   in    BD    immense    flotilla    of    canoes. 
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Thej  landed  and  distributed  themselTes  tance.    These  orders  failed  of  execution, 

throu^  the  town,  and,  under  the  pretence  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  column 

of   looking   for   Northern    Indians,    broke  of  Germans,  under  De  Heieter,  began  its 

into   seTeral   dwellings   in   search   of  Van  march    towards    Amboy.      The    corps    of 

Dyck.     The  people  immediatel]r  assembled  Comwallis  moved  more  slowly,  for  it  had 

at  the  fort,  and  summoned  the  leaders  of  to  cross  the  Raritan  over  a  narrow  bridge, 


the   inTasion   before   them.     The   Indiana  near   the   end   of   which   stood    Howe,   on 

a^eod    to   leave    the   city   before   sunset,  high    ground,    watching    the    movements. 

They  broke  their  promise,  and  in  the  even-  Greene  bad  a  battery  of  three  guns  on 

ing  shot  Van  Dyck.    The  inhabitants  flew  a  hill,  but  too  far  distant  to  be  efTective. 

to  arms,  and  drove  the   Indians  to  their  When  more  than  one-half  of  Cornwallis's 

canoes.      They    crossed    the    Hudson    and  column  had  passed  the  bridge,  his  pickets 

ravDged  New  Jersey  and  also  Staten  Isl-  were    fiercely    attacked    by   Morgan    with 

and.    Within  three  days  100  white  people  his  riflemen,  and  were  driven   ba(4[   upon 

were  killed,  and  1.50  were  made  captives,  the    main    column,      Howe    instantly    put 

See  Xew  Nrtiiebi.akd  ;  New  York.  himself   at  the   head   of   the   two   nearest 

New    Brunswick,    Skibuisii    at.      In  regiments    to    meet    the   attack,    when    a 

June,    1777,   Sir   William   Howe   tried   to  sharp  skirmish  for  half  em  hour  occurred, 

outgeneral  Washington  in  New  .lersey,  hut  The  British  artillpry,  having  been  brought 

failed,    and    was    compelled    to    retreat,  to    bear    on    Morgan's    corps,    nwcpt    the 

WaRhini:;ton    held    Howe   (irmly    in    check  woods    with    grape->ihot    and    caused    the 

at  and  nenr  Ken'  Brunswick,  on  the  Rari-  riflemen    to    retreat.      Between    fifty    and 

tan;  and  on  June  20  the  former,  with  his  100  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wounded, 

army    at    Middlebrook.    learned    that    his  The   rent  o(   their   march   to   -imboy   was 

antagonist    was    preparing    to    fall    back  unobHtructed. 

to  .^mboy.  Hoping  to  cut  off  his  rear-  New  Connectlcat.  Sixteen  of  the  new- 
guard.  Washington  ordered  (Jtine  21)  ly  formed  townships  on  the  eastern  side 
Maxwell  to  lie  between  New  Brunswick  of  the  Connecticut  River,  wishing  to  es- 
and  .Amboy.  and  Sullivan  to  join  Greene  cape  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  imposed 
near  the  former  place,  while  the  main  by  the  Revolutionary  War,  applied  to  iso- 
body  should  rest  within  supporting  dis-  latcd  and  independent  Vermont  to  be  re- 
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ceived  as  a  part  of  that  State.  They  on  a  large  island  abounding  with  grapes, 
were  adopted  (1779)  under  the  pretence  which  they  named  Martin's  (corrupted 
that,  by  Mason's  patent  of  New  Hamp-  to  Martha's)  Vineyard, 
shire,  that  State  extended  only  60  miles  Returning  to  England  at  the  end  of  six 
inland,  and  that  those  towns  were  west  months,  Pring  confirmed  Gosnold's  ac- 
of  that  limit.  As  Vermont  yet  hoped  count  of  the  country.  This  led  to  other 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the  expeditions;  and  in  1G05  the  Earl  of 
Continental  Congress,  disapproving  of  the  Southampton  and  Lord  Arundel  fitted  out 
proceeding,  sent  a  committee  to  inquire  a  vessel  and  placed  it  under  the  command 
into  the  matter,  the  connection  with  the  of  George  Weymouth,  another  friend  of 
New  Hampshire  towns  was  very  soon  dis-  Raleigh,  who  had  explored  the  coasts  of 
solved.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  then  Labrador  in  search  of  a  northwest  pas- 
made  (June,  1770)  by  the  towns  on  both  sage  to  India.  He  sailed  from  England 
sides  of  the  river  to  constitute  themselves  in  March,  1005,  taking  the  shorter  pas- 
into  a  State,  with  the  title  of  "  New  Con-  sage  pursued  by  Gosnold ;  but  storms  de- 
necticut."  New  Hampshire  retaliated  by  layed  him  so  that  it  was  six  weeks  before 
renewing  her  old  claim  to  the  territory  of  he  saw  the  American  coast  at  Nantucket. 
Vermont  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  Turning  northward,  he  sailed  up  a  large 
(see  New  IlAMPsniRE).  Very  soon  Ver-  river  40  miles  and  set  up  crosses.  He  then 
mont  began  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The  entered  Penobscot  Hay,  where  he  opened 
towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  that  traffic  with  the  natives.  At  length  Wey- 
were  to  form  a  part  of  New  Connecticut  mouth  thought  he  observed  signs  of 
were  again  received  as  a  part  of  Vermont,  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and 
and  along  with  them  all  the  new  townships  he  determined  to  resent  the  affront.  He 
of  New  York  east  of  the  Hudson  and  north  invited  some  of  the  leading  Indians  to  a 
of  the  Massachusetts  line.  feast  on  board  of  his  vessel,  but  only  three 
New  England.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  of  the  cautious  natives  appeared.  These 
(1583)  and  Bartholomew  Gosnold  (1602)  he  made  drunk,  and  confined  them  in  his 
visited  the  New  England  coast,  and  the  vessel.  Then  he  went  on  shore  with  a  box 
latter  planted  a  temi)orary  colony  there,  of  trinkets  and  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
The  account  given  by  Gosnold  excited  de-  some  of  them  to  go  to  the  vessel ;  so  Wey- 
sires  on  the  part  of  friends  of  Sir  Walter  mouth  and  his  men  seized  two  of  them, 
Raleigh  to  make  new  efforts  to  found  set-  and,  after  great  exertion,  they  were  taken 
tlcments  in  America,  especially  in  the  to  the  ship,  with  two  handsome  birch-bark 
northeastern  parts.  Richard  Hakluyt,  canoes.  **  It  was  as  much  as  five  or  six 
who  was  learned  in  naval  and  commercial  of  us  could  do  to  get  them  into  the  boat/' 
science  (see  Hakluyt,  Richard),  Martin  wrote  Weymouth,  "for  they  were  strong, 
Pring,  and  HarUioloTiiew  Gosnold,  all  and  so  naked  that  our  best  hold  was  by 
friends  of  Ralrigli,  induced  merchants  of  the  hair  of  their  heads." 
Rrisfol  to  fit  out  two  ships  in  the  spring  Then  the  anchor  was  raised,  the  vessel 
of  1(»03  to  visit  the  coasts  discovered  by  sailed  to  England,  and  three  of  the  cap- 
Gosnold.  Early  in  April  (a  fortnight  tives  were  given  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizalieth),  the  governor  of  Plymouth.  This  outrage  left 
Speedwell,  of  50  tons,  and  the  Discoverer,  on  the  shores  of  New  England  the  seeds  of 
20  tons,  sailed  from  Mil  ford  Haven  under  much  future  trouble  with  the  natives.  By 
the  command  of  Pring,  who  commanded  these  voyages  and  explorations  all  doubts 
the  larger  vessel  in  person.  William  about  the  commercial  value  of  every  part 
Browne  was  master  of  the  Discoverer,  of  North  America  were  definitely  settled, 
accompanie<l  by  Robert  Galterns  as  super-  and  led  to  the  almost  immediate  execution 
cargo  or  general  agent  of  the  expedition,  of  a  vast  plan  for  colonizing  the  shores 
They  entered  Penobscot  Bay  early  in  June,  of  the  Western  Continent  by  obtaining 
and  went  up  the  Penobscot  River  some  from  King  James  I.  a  patent  for  a  do- 
distance:  then,  sailing  along  the  coast,  main  extending  from  lat.  34^  to  45^  N. 
they  entered  the  mouths  of  the  Saco  and  This  territory  was  divided,  and  two  corn- 
other  principal  streams  of  Maine;  and  panics  were  formed  to  settle  it — one  called 
finally,    sailing    southward,    they    landed  the  "London   Company,"  and  the  other 
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the  "  Plymouth  Company."  The  latter 
companf,  destined  to  settle  the  northern 
portion,  poBBesaing  much  narrower  re- 
Bourcea  than  the  other,  its  effortB  were 
proportionably  more  feeble  and  inadequate. 
Some  visits  to  and  slight  explorations  of 
the  region  were  made  during  six  or  seven 
years  by  the  I'lyiiiouth  Company  after 
obtaining  their  eharter,  but  discourage- 
ments ensued.  At  length  the  restless 
Captain  Smith,  who  did  not  remain  long 
idle  after  his  return  from  Virginia  in 
1609,  induced  four  London  merchants  to 
join  him  in  fitting  out  two  ships  (or  the 
purpose  of  discovery  and  traffic  in  nortli- 
ern  Virginia,  the  domain  of  the  Plymouth 
Company. 

With  these  ships  Smith  left  the  Downs 
■t   the   beginning   of   JIarch,   1014,   Capt. 


islaniJH.  and  headlands,  Capt*in  Smith 
constructed  a  map,  which  he  laid  before 
Prince  Charles  (afUrwards  Charles  I.), 
a  young  man  of  considerable  literary 
ability  and  artistic  taste.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  had  given  the  name  of  New  Albion 
{New  England)  to  the  region  of  the  con- 
tinent which  he  had  discovered  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  region  now  dis- 
covered by  Smith  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
opposite  Drake's  New  Albion,  was,  out  of 
respect  to  that  great  navigator,  called 
"  New  England,"  or  New  Albion.  It  has 
been  so  called  ever  since. 

It  includes  the  country  from  20  miles 
east  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  I.ake  Champlain  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes the  Stales  of  Maine,   New   Hamp- 


Thoraas  Hunt  commanding  one  of  the 
vessels  and  he  tie  other  The  first 
landed  on  Mohegao  Islan  1  "0  m  lea  so  ith 
of  the  mouth  of  the  lenob^nt  Ri  er 
where  they  sougl  t  uhalen  b  t  fo  ud  none 
Lea%  ng  most  of  the  ere  v  to  p  iriue  or 
dinary  fisl  ing  Sm  th  had  se  en  small  ' 
boats  b  It  )n  nhich  le  an  1  e  git  n  en 
ranged  the  coast  fron  Penol  ot  e  (  it  I 
and  westward  The\  rnt  a^  f  r  so  th  at 
Cape  Cod  bartering  w  th  the  n  it  es  f  r 
bea  er  and  other  furs     The\  nent  up  the 


tie 


ter  or  and  after  an  absence  of  sc  en 
months  the  e\peil  t  on  returne  to  Frg 
land.  From  his  observations  of  the  coaMts. 


Mas«-iehusetts  Rhode  Island  Con- 
t  and  \  ern  ont  Sm  th  nan  ed  the 
nlor*  at  the  north  entrance  to 
1  Bctli  Bov  Tragab  gzanda  n  com- 
lI  to  a  T  rk  th  ladv  to  whom  he  had 
I  sla  e  n  Constant  nople  Prince 
's  lone  er  n  fit  al  regard  for  his 
r  ( Anne  of  Denmark )  named  it 
An  e  Sm  th  gaie  h  s  name  to  a 
■  of  lalanis  1  ch  were  afterwards 
Isles  of  Shoals  These  and  other 
cl  anf.ed  from  names  given  by 
St  11  r  t  n  tl  e  r  new  names  The 
of  Wev  o  ith  as  repeated  on  this 
t  on  Captain  Smith  left  Hunt,  «n 
and   profligate   man,   to   finish 
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the  lading  of  his  vessel  with  fish,  and  in-  scribed.  A  Massachusetts  law,  passed  in 
stnicted  him  to  take  the  cargo  to  Malaga,  1C46,  made  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street, 
Spain,  for  a  market.  Hunt  sailed  along  even  in  the  way  of  honest  salutation,  pun- 
the  New  England  coast,  and  at  Cape  Cod  ishable  by  Hogging.  No  one  was  allowed 
he  enticed  a  chief  named  Squanto  and  to  keep  a  tavern  unless  possessed  of  a 
twenty-six  of  his  tribe  on  board  his  ves-  good  character  and  competent  estate.  Per- 
sel  and  treacherously  carried  them  to  sons  wearing  apparel  which  a  grand  jury 
Spain,  where  all  but  two  of  them  were  should  account  disproportionate  to  their 
sold  for  slaves.  Some  benevolent  friars  positions  were  to  be  first  admonished,  and, 
took  them  to  be  educated  for  missionaries  if  contumacious,  fined.  Every  woman  who 
among  the  Indians,  but  only  two  (one  of  should  cut  her  hair  like  a  man's,  or  suffer 
them  Squanto)  returned  to  America.  The  it  to  hang  loosely  upon  her  face,  waB 
natives  on  the  New  England  coast  were  fined.  Idleness,  swearing,  and  drunken- 
greatly  exasperated;  and  when,  the  same  ness  were  visited  with  restraining  penal- 
year,  another  English  vessel  came  to  those  ties.  In  the  earlier  records  of  Massachu- 
shores  to  traffic,  bringing  with  them  the  setts  it  is  revealed  that  John  Wedgewoodi 
two  kidnapped  natives,  the  latter  united  for  being  in  the  company  of  drunkards, 
with  their  countrymen  in  a  measure  of  was  to  be  set  in  the  stocks.  Catharine, 
revenge.  In  twenty  canoes  the  Indians  wife  of  Richard  C-ornish,  was  suspected 
attacked  the  Englishmen  with  arrows,  of  incontinence,  and  seriously  admonished 
wounding  the  master  of  the  ship  and  sev-  to  take  heed.  Thomas  Pitt,  on  suspicion 
eral  others  of  the  company,  and  the  ad-  of  slander,  idleness,  and  stubbornness,  was 
venturers  hastened  back  to  England.  The  sentenced  to  be  severely  whipped.  Cap- 
natives  of  New  England  long  remembered  tain  Lovell  was  admonished  to  take  heed 
these  outrages.  of  light  carriage.  Josias  Plaistowe,  for 
The  magistrates  and  ministers,  in  the  stealing  four  baskets  of  com  from  the 
early  days  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Indians,  was  ordered  to  "  return  them 
undertook  to  regulate  by  law  the  morals  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  ^ve  pounds,  and 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  made  thereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
statutes  which  to-day  appear  absurd,  but  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  tised 
were   then   regarded   as   essential   to   the  to  be." 

well  -  being  of  society.  The  Puritans  Expansion  and  aggression  were  two 
(g.  17.)  were  not  only  rigid  moralists,  but  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  New 
inflexible  bigots  and  absurd  egotists.  They  PJngland  colonists.  The  Plymouth  people 
must  be  judged  by  the  age  and  the  cir-  early  sought  to  plant  outlying  settle- 
cumstances  in  which  they  lived.  Among  mouts  on  the  Eastern  coasts;  and  after 
many  excellent  laws  were  scattered  some  the  beautiful  country  along  Long  Island 
of  equivocal  utility,  like  the  following:  Sound,  west  of  the  Pequod  (Thames) 
They  doomed  to  banishment,  and,  in  case  River,  was  revealed  to  the  New-England- 
of  return,  to  death,  Jesuits,  Romish  ers,  they  planted  a  settlement  at  New 
priests,  and  Quakers.  All  persons  were  Haven  and,  pushing  westward,  crowded 
forbidden  to  run,  or  even  to  walk,  "  ex-  the  Dutch  not  only  on  the  mainland,  but 
cept  reverently  to  and  from  church,"  on  on  Long  Island.  In  1C39,  Lewis  Gardiner 
Sunday,  or  to  profane  the  day  by  sweep-  purchased  an  island  still  known  as  Gardi- 
ing  their  houses,  cooking  their  food,  or  ner*s  Island,  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Isl- 
shaving  their  beards.  Mothers  were  com-  and;  and  James  Farrett,  sent  out  by  the 
manded  not  to  kiss  their  children  on  that  Karl  of  Stirling  (see  Alexander,  Sib 
holy  day.  Burglars  and  robbers  suffered  William),  took  possession  of  Shelter  Isl- 
the  extra  punishment  of  having  an  ear  and,  near  by,  at  the  same  time  claiming 
cut  off  if  their  crime  was  committed  on  the  whole  of  Ix)ng  Island.  In  1640  a  corn- 
Sunday.  Blasphemy  and  idolatry  were  pany  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  led  by  Capt. 
punishable  by  death;  so  also  were  witch-  Daniel  Howe,  attempted  a  settlement  at 
craft  and  perjury  directed  against  human  Cow  Neck,  in  North  Hempstead,  Long 
life.  All  gaming  was  prohibited.  The  Island,  when  they  tore  down  the  arms 
importation  of  cards  and  dice  was  for-  of  the  Ppince  of  Orange  which  they  found 
bidden.    Assemblies  for  dancing  were  pro-  upon  a  tree,  and  carved  in  place  of  the 
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•liidd  ft  grianing  face.  Howe  aod  his  and  onlf  a  few  jcare  later,  Hempstead, 
cumpanions  were  driven  off  by  the  Dutch,  jHtnaira,  Flushing,  Southampton,  East 
and  settled  on  the  oasbErn  extremity  of  IlHmpton,  Brookhaven,  Huntington,  and 
Long  Island.  Some  New  Haven  people  Uyster  llay  were  settled  by  the  English 
took  poiaeaaion  of  Soutbold,  on  the  Sound ;  and  some  of  theia  were  united  to  Connects 
3T» 
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cut  politically,  until  after  the  surrender  taxes   at   their    pleasure.     Without    the 

of  New  Netherland  to  the  English  in  1604,  voice  of  an  assembly,  they  levied  a  penny 

when  all  Long  Island  came  under  the  ju-  on  the  pound  on  all  the  estates  in  the 

risdiction  of  New  York   {q.  v,),  country,  and  another  penny  on   all   im- 

In  1640  a  New  England  captain  pur-  ported  goods,  besides  20d,  per  head 
chased  some  land  on  the  Delaware  River  as  poll-tax,  and  an  immoderate  ex- 
of  the  Indians.  Early  the  next  spring  cise  on  wine,  rum,  and  other  liquors.  In 
colonists  from  New  England,  led  by  Rob-  many  towns  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
ert  Cogswell,  sailed  from  the  Connecticut  levy  the  assessments;  and  as  this  was 
for  the  Delaware  in  search  of  a  warmer  construed  by  the  tyrant  as  seditious,  pun- 
climate  and  more  fertile  soil.  They  lay  ishments  were  inflicted.  The  selectmen 
for  a  few  days  at  Manhattan,  when  they  of  Ipswich  voted,  in  1088,  "That  inaa- 
were  warned  not  to  encroach  upon  New  much  as  it  is  against  the  privilege  of 
Netherland  territory.  The  English,  ac-  English  subjects  to  have  money  raised 
cording  to  De  Vries,  "  claimed  every-  without  their  own  consent  in  an  assembly 
thing";  and  these  New-Englanders  went*  or  parliament,  therefore  they  will  petition 
on  and  had  no  trouble  in  finding  Ind-  the  King  for  liberty  of  an  assembly  before 
ians  to  sell  them  "  unoccupied  lands."  In-  they  make  any  rates."  For  this  offence 
deed,  the  Indians  were  ready  to  sell  the  Sir  Edmund  caused  them  to  be  fined^ 
same  lands  to  as  many  people  as  possi-  some  $100,  some  $150,  and  some  $250. 
ble.  At  the  middle  of  the  summer  they  So  offensive  lieoame  the  government  of  An- 
had  planted  corn  and  built  trading-posts  dros  that  some  of  the  principal  colonists 
on  Salem  Creek,  N.  J.,  and  near  the  mouth  sent  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  to  England 
of  the  Schuylkill  in  Pennsylvania.  Both  to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  King. 
settlements  prospered,  and  the  New  Haven  His  agency  availed  nothing,  for  Andros 
colony  took  them  under  their  protection,  was  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
They  came  to  grief  in  the  spring  of  1042.  monarch. 

The  intrusion  of  the  New-Englanders  was  ^^cw    England    Theology, — Before    the 

as  distasteful  to  the  Swedes  on  the  Dela-  War  of  1812-15,  the  Congregational  clergy 

ware   as    to    the   Dutch;    and    when    the  of  New  England  still  adhered  to  the  old 

Dutch  commissioner  at  Fort  Nassau  was  colonial  notion  of  having  provision  made 

instructed    by    Governor    Kieft    to    expel  by  law  for  the  public  support  of  religious 

them,  the  Swedes  assisted  the  Dutch  with  institutions.     Tlie   Congregational   clergy 

energ\'.   The  New-Englandera  yieldcMl  with-  formed  a  powerful  element  in  the  State, 

out  resistance.    They  were  carried  prison-  They   had    been    the   standard-bearers   of 

ers  to  Manhattan,  and  thence  sent  home  that  section  of  the  Fe<leral  party  who  had 

to  Connecticut.    In  1644  a  vessel  was  fltted  most   violently  opposed   the   war.     Their 

out  by  a  Boston  company,  and  ascended  pulpits   rang   with   denunciations   of   the 

the  Delaware  in  search  of  the  great  in-  administration  and  the  Democratic  lead- 

terior  lakes  of  which  rumors  had  reached  ers.    This  Church  establishment  was  really 

Massachusetts,  and  whence  they  supposed  a  strong  if  not  a  main  pillar  of  support 

much  of  the  supply  of  bear-skins  was  de-  for  the  New  England  Federal  party.    But 

rived.    The  vessel  was  closely  followed  by  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  took   place; 

two   pinnaces,   one  Dutch   and   the  other  and  in  all   the  States  where  no  Church 

Swedish.     The  New-Englanders  were  for-  establishments  existed  by  the  support  of 

bidden  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  legal  provisions,  great  efforts  were  made 

vessel  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  Swedish  to  build  up  a  voluntary  system  of  religious 

fort.     Thus  excluded  from  the  Delaware,  institutions.    In  consequence  of  this  effort 

the  New-Englanders  approache<l  the  Hud-  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers 

son  River,  by  establishing  a  trading-post  and  influence  of  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 

on  the  Ilousatonic,  nearly  100  miles  from  Presbyterians.    Their  churches  multiplied; 

the   Sound.  and,  in  a  degree,  they  united  into  aggre- 

Governor  Andros,  appointed  by  James  gate  associations.     Great  religious  excite- 

II.   president  of  New  England,  exercised  ment  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

his  powers  in  a  tyrannous  manner.     lie,  after    the    close    of    the    war,    character- 

with  his  council,  made  laws  and  levied  ized  by  the  features  of  the  revival  under 
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the  preaching  of  Whiieficld  forty  or  fifty  everything  in  the  shape  of   amusementA, 

years  before.  public   or   private,   a   particular   zeal   for 

These  new  sectaries  held  that  a  change  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a 
of  heart  and  an  internal  consciousness  of  marked  tendency  towards  a  return  to  the 
a  call  were  sufficient,  without  human  rigid  system  of  morals  and  theology  of 
learning,  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  Gospel  the  early  Puritans  in  New  England.  In 
ministry  and  a  teacher  of  morals.  These  1815  the  Evangelicals  presented  niuner- 
notions  found  much  resistance  among  the  ous  petitions  to  Congress  and  the  State 
New  England  clergy,  who  insisted  that  legislatures,  praying  for  a  law  to  stop  the 
the  ministry  should  be  educated;  and  they  carriage  of  the  mail  on  Sunday;  and  many 
repudiated  the  idea  of  placing  the  most  annoying  attempts  were  made  to  enforce 
learned  and  most  ignorant  on  a  level  as  the  old  and  obsolete  New  England  laws 
spiritual  teachers  and  leaders.  The  against  travelling  on  Sunday. 
Whitefieldian  revival  had  left  two  elements  These  movements  had  a  political  effect, 
within  the  New  England  Church  estab-  The  Liberals,  or  Latitudinarians,  of  New 
lishnient,  which,  though  radically  opposed,  Hampshire  saw  no  other  means  of  pro- 
adhered  by  the  force  of  mutual  interest  tection  against  the  reign  of  puritanical 
and  forbearance.  These  were  the  Latitu-  legislation  than  to  join  the  Democrats 
dinarians  and  Evangelicals.  The  former  in  overthrowing  an  establishment  with 
maintained  their  predominance  in  the  which  they  no  longer  sympathized.  Even 
churches,  and  tliought  religion  of  con-  the  most  liberal  of  the  clergy  were  very 
sequence.  princij)ally,  as  affording  security  chary  of  open  opposition  to  these  new 
for  government  and  property,  and  a  basis  theological  rigors;  but  the  body  of  the 
for  morals.  They  revered  the  Bible,  but  intelligent  and  educated  laymen,  among 
insisted  upon  interpreting  it  by  the  lights  whom  latitudinarian  ideas  were  completely 
of  reason  and  science.  These  Latitudina-  predominant,  was  as  little  disposed  to  go 
rians  were  pushing  a  portion  of  the  Con-  back  to  Puritan  austerities  as  to  Puritan 
gregational  cliurches  of  New  England  tow-  theology.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
ards  a  repudiation  of  the  five  distinguish-  chusetts  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  of  the 
ing  points  of  Calvinistic  theology,  denying  zealous  people  who  clamored  for  legis- 
most  vehemently  the  fundamental  doctrine  lation  in  favor  of  a  rigorous  observance 
of  total  depravity.  In  the  evangelical  sec-  of  the  Sabbath,  by  deciding  that  an  arrest 
tion  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  on  Sunday,  for  the  violation  of  the  Sun- 
New  England  this  heresy  produced  alarm,  day  law,  was  as  much  a  violation  of  that 

The    headquarters    of    the    evangelical  law  by  the  arresting  officer  as  travelling  on 

party  was  Yale  College,  Timothy  Dwight,  Sunday. 

the  president,  and  grandson  of  the  great  New  England  Emigrant  Company. 
theologian  Jonathan  Edwards,  being  one  of  This  corporation  was  formed  at  Boston 
its  most  conspicuous  leaders.  They  in  18.55  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  free- 
gradually  obtained  control  of  the  Con-  State  emigration  to  Kansas, 
necticut  and  New  Hampshire  churches;  New  France.  That  part  of  North 
but  in  Massachusetts  they  were  less  sue-  America  held  by  France.  It  began  with 
cessful.  Harvard  College  was  in  the  liands  Chaniplain's  settlement  in  1608,  and  ended 
of  the  Latitudinarians,  who  possessed,  in  1763,  when  France  ceded  practically 
also,  all  the  Congregational  churches  of  all  her  North  American  possessions  to 
Boston,  besides  many  others  in  different  England.  See  French  and  Indian  War, 
parts  of  the  State.     Andover  Theological  and  cognate  titles. 

Seminary  was  establislied    (1808)    as  the  New  Hampshire,  Colony  of,  was  for 

source   and   seat  of  a   purer   theology,   to  many    years    a    dependent    of    Massachu- 

counteract     the     influence     of     Harvard,  setts.  Its  short  line  of  sea-coast  was  prob- 

Evanselical  ministers  were  sent  from  Con-  ably  first  discovered  by  Martin  Pring  in 

necticut  to  convert  backsliding  Bostonians.  1003.        It    was    visited    by    Capt.    John 

They  were  zealmis   but  not  very  success-  Smith  in  1014.  The  enterprising  Sir  Ferdi- 

ful  in  their  missionary  work.     This  evan-  nando  Gorges,  who  had  been  engaged    in 

geliral  party  had  l)een  characterized  by  a  colonizing  projects  many  years  as  one  of 

growing     austerity,     a     denunciation     of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Plymouth 
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Compuiy,  projected  k  settlement  farther  extended  vcatward,  and  unti)  1764  it  was 

eastward   than   any   jet   established,   and  supposed  the  territory  now  Vermont  waa 

for    that    purpose    he    became    associated  included  in  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and 

with  John  Mason,  a  merchant  (afterwards  grants  of  land  were  made  tliere  by  the  au- 

a  naval  commander,  and  secretary  of  the  thoritics  of  the  latter  province. 

Plymouth  Council  of  New  England),  and  The  people  of  New  Hampshire  engaged 

others.     Mason  was  a  man  of  action,  and  earnestly   in   the  disputes   between   Great 

well  acquainted  with  all  matters  pertain-  Britain   and   her   American   colonies,   and 

ing   to   settlements.     He   and   Gorges   ob-  they  were  the  first  to  form  an  independent 

tained  a  grant  of   laud    (Aug.   10,   1622)  State  government  [Jan.  5,  1770).     It  was 

extending  from  the  Merrimac  to  tho  Ken-  temporary,   intended   to   last   only  during 

nebec,   and   inlaud   to    the   St.    Lawrence,  the  war;   a  permanent  State  government 

They   named   the    territory    the   Province  was   not   cslalilished   until   June   4,    17B4. 

of  Laconia;   and  to   forestall   the   French  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  people 

settlements   in   the   east,   and    secure   the  of   New   Hampshire   took   an   active   part. 

country  to  the  Proteatants,  Gorges  secured  Their  men  were  engaged  in  many  iinpor- 

a  grant  from  Sir  William  Alexander  of  tant  battles,  from  tliat  of  Bunker  Hill  to 
the  whole  mainland  eastward  of  the  St. 
Croix  River,  excepting  a  small  part  of 
Acadia.  Mason  had  already  obtained  a 
giant  of  land  (March  2,  1621)  extending 
from  Salem  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merri- 
tnac,  which  he  called  Mariana ;  and  the 
same  year  a  colony  of  fishermen  seated 
themselves  at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  just  below  the  site  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

Other  fishermen  settled  on  the  site  of 
Dover  (1823),  and  there  were  soon  hbv- 
eral  Ashing-stations,  but  no  permanent 
fettlement  until  1020,  when  Mason  built  a, 
house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pisrattiqua, 
and  called  the  place  Portsmouth.  He  and 
Gorges  had  agreed  to  divide  their  domain 
at  the  Piscataqua.  and  Mason,  obtain- 
ing a  patent  for  his  portion  of  the  terri-  that  at  Yorklown;  and  were  particularly 
tory,  named  it  New  Hampshire.  He  had  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  bat- 
been  governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hamp-  ties  of  Bennington,  Bemis's  Heights,  Rara- 
shire,  England,  and  these  namen  were  toga, and  Monmouth.  The  first  seal  of  New 
given  in  com  me  mo  ration  of  the  fact.  In  Hampshire  as  an  independent  State  is  rep- 
the  same  year  (1029),  Rev.  Mr.  Wheel-  resented  in  the  engravinfr.  The  tree  and 
Wright,  brother  of  the  notable  Anne  fish  indicate  the  productions  of  the  State. 
Hutchinsou.  purchased  from  the  Indians  Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cba- 
the  Wilderness,  the  Merrimac.  and  the  pelle  (1749).  settlements  in  New  Hamp- 
Piscataqua,  and  founded  Exeter.  Mason  shire  began  to  extend  westward  of  the 
died  in  1113,1,  and  his  domain  passed  into  Connecticut  River.  The  territory  of  New 
the  hands  of  his  retainers  in  payment  for  Hampshire  had  been  reckoned  to  extend, 
past  servicea.  The  scattered  settlements  according  to  the  terms  of  Mason's  grant, 
in  New  Hampshire  finally  coalesced  with  only  "80  miles  in  the  interior";  the  com- 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  (1041),  and  the  mission  of  Penning  Wentworth,  then 
former  colony  remained  a  dependent  of  the  (1741-67)  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
latter  until  1880,  when  New  Hampshiic  included  all  the  territory  "to  the  boun- 
became  o  separate  royal  province,  ruled  by  daries  of  his  Majesty's  other  provinces," 
a  governor  and  council,  and  a  House  of  and  fu  1752  he  began  to  issue  grants  of 
Representatives  elected  by  the  people.  The  lands  t«  settlers  west  of  the  Connecticut, 
settlements  in  New  Hampshire  gradually  in  what  ie  now  the  State  of  Vermont. 
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New  York,  by  virlue  of  the  duke'a  patent  adopted — namely,   removing   the   property 

Jn    1604,   claimed   the   Connecticut   River  quallGcaliona  of  Teprcaentatives.     The  ag- 

ai  its  eaHlem  boundary.     A  mild  dispute  gregate    number   of   troopa    fumiahed    by 

then   arose.     Xew  York   had   relinquished  Xow    Hampshire   for   the   National    army 

its-claim  bo  far  east  hb  aRainst  Connect!-  during  the  Civil  War  was  34,605,  of  whom 

cut,    and    againat    MasimchiiHCtts    it    was  ii.olS  p^riehed  in  battle,  and   11,039  were 

not  then   seriously  inftisteil   u|iou.     Argu-  disabled  by  wounds  and  sickness.    Popula- 

itig   that  his   province  outiht  to  have  an  tion  in  IHUO,  37<),ii30i  in  lUOO,  411^SS.     See 

extent    which    would    equal    that    of    the  C.mteu  States,  New  Haupshibb,  in  vol.  ix. 
western  boundary  of  ilassathu  setts,  Gov-  aoVEB.V0R3. 

ernor    Wentworth    granted    fifteen    town-  Uetbeek  Wears anomeB  i 

ships  adjoining  the  recent  MasHachusetlH  Jobu  LanKdan " 

settlements   on    the    Iloosic.       One   town-  j^h"  r]?''' j'° ", 

■hip  was  called  Bennington,  which  was  in  johu  gulllraD     "!'  " 

compliment  to  the  tiovernor.      lCmi|;rnnts  Joslab  IlartLeCt ■* 

from   t'onnectieiit   and   Miissachii setts   lie-  ■'"*"'  Taylor  (iliman.  " 

gan  to  settle  on   the  domain,  wh.-n   they  je?°mtfh"Kmlth' ""i  " 

were  checked   by  the   French   and    Indian  John  I.angdon ..!!!! !  " 

War.      Afterwards,   violent  dis|nitcs  with  WllllBm   I'lumer " 

New  York  about  tli.w  grunts  enHuml.    Sec  ^?'||j  '^■r'"''  «"niaD.  || 

Vkbmont.  Sam '"  Hen"": ! ! ! ! 

New  Hampshire,   State  of.     In   1776  i.evl   WwHlburj " 

the  colony  of  New  llanipshirp  made  a  pub-  l>Bvld  L.   Morrill.. .,  " 

lie   declarutirm    of   independence,    and    es-  j'^n'Reli '"'"" " 

tablisheii  a  temporary  government  to  last  Denjamln   Pierce'.'.'.! !  " 

during   the   war.     On    June    12,    1791,   a  Matthew    Harvej..." 

eonvention    framed    a    Hlate    constitution,  i""'''',  S,"   Harper... 

which,   after   numerous   alterations,   went  i^l^^m  nad^T''. '. '. ." 

into  force  June  2,  1784.    The  constitution  l»aac   Hill 

provided    that    once    in    seven    years    it  John  Psbc 

Henry  Hubbard 

John  H.  Steele 

Antbonr  Ootb; 

Jared  W.  Wllllami.. 
Samuel  DInsmuor. . . . 

Noab  Martin 

Nalbanlel    B.   Ttaker. 

Ralph  Melcair 

William  Halle 

Icbabnd  Goodwin..., 
Natbanlet  8.  Berry. 
Joseph   A.   Gllmore. . 

Frederick  Smyth 

Waller   Rarrlman 

Onsloir   Slcarm 

Jamei  A.  Weston. 

Kieklel  A.  Straw 

Person  C.  ('heney .... 
Benjamin  P.  Preacott. 

Nalbanlel   Head 

sum  ami.  «t  saw  sxapsmaa  Charles  H.   Ikil 

Hamuet  W.  Kale 

should    be    submitted    to    a   Tole    of    the  Cbarlea  H.  Sawjerll 

people    on    proposed    amendments.      This  ftaild  n.  Gondell.... 

was  done  in  September,  17H1,  and  the  eon-    i'^h'^n^t,'''"*.},'* 

stitution    then    adopted    conlinues    to    be  charles  A^Boslel     " 

the  supreme  law  of  the  State.     A  conven-  Georne  A.  Ramsdell! . 

lion  sitting  in  Concord  from  Xov.  B,  18.50,    Frank  W.  Rollins 

to   April    17,    1K31,   considered    numerous  N?i"IS'.l"ila^."h'?ldSr."; 

propMcd  ■mcndmenta,  but  ooly  one  was  John  Ucl-ane 


ng       .Feb- 1831 
oince.  Jane,  1831 
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18.16 

1839 
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1844 
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Jobs  hkBuioa 

-ftuODCl  LITBTIDWa  . 

Jomcfl  SbflhTe 

Sii>i«Di>IniL 

Vllltiinl-Jumer..,. 
DIsholuCllmMii,.. 


UwtTfaoiiiiirs. 

Joba  Vteo 

E«7  Hslilnnl 
hnaklm  tSDrca 
LsDoard  WlUtui 
Lnvl  Wwylburj- 

BfnnliiiiJ.  Jeui 
Jo»pl>  CiJIcf.. 

Unta  S'urrli.'Ji 

JuniilW  Willlui 

John  R  ll,,]o.V. 
■luMUiirk... 

AUDB  H.  C>I|IU 

JUnMV,  l-UUr 


New  Harnionjr;  and  organized  a  Dew  com- 

Jimtlily  wli  cU,  on  Jan.     -2,   1SS6,  adopted 

a  ■constilution   under   the  naine   of   "  The 

i^gj  New  Ilarinony  Commiinily  -of  Equality. 
iBQi  On  July  4,  following,  Mr.  Owen  delivered 
j^  his  famous  declaration  of  mental  indepen- 
Isin  dence  against  the  trinity  of  man's  opprea- 
1*10   *"'" — private  propprly,  irrutional  religion, 

J  and  marriage.  Owen  failed  in  hia  scheme 
1SI7  ^*"  "  social  community,  and  returned  to 
iHxi  England.  The  foundord  of  Harmony,  after 
1^  Belling  their  property  in  Indiana,  returned 
iKUt  to  J'cntisyhiinii)  and  iHtablished  the  com* 
i^    mui'ty  of  Economy,  near  Pittsburg.     See 

1        HAKUonr  Society. 

iHU  ^Bw  Saven  Colony.  After  the  de- 
•  struction  of  the  Pequoda  in  the  summer 
ibIb  "'  '"^^^  '*"'  I*^™  "'"*  restored  to  the 
isifl  region  of  the  Connecticut,  there  was  E 
]**Z  strong  desire  among  the  inhabitants  of 
IBM  MnsRucliiiBetLa  to  emigrate  thither.  Rev. 
I  John  Davenport,  Theopliihia  Katon,  Ed< 
;  ward  Tlopkina.  atid  others  of  less  note,  had 
}"W  arrived  at  Boston.  They  hparil  from  those 
IMS  who  had  pursued  the  I'cquoda  of  the  beau* 
j^T  tiful  country  stretching  along  Long  Island 
itr.i  Hound,  and  in  the  autumn  (ltE37)  Mr. 
'^'  Eaton  and  a  small  party  visited  the 
JB91  region.  They  arrived  at  a  beautiful  bay, 
i8«8  nnd  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  that 
1901    entered    it   they   built   a   log   hut,   where 

-  some  of  the  parly  wintered.  The  place 
had  been  called  by  Block,  the  Dutch  dis- 
coverer of  it,  U.".ili'nlKTi;— "Red  Hills"— 
in  alhiBinn  to  the  red  ellfTii  il  iltic  inland. 
In  the  spring  of  1R38,  Mr.  Davenport  and 
some  of  his  friends  sailed  for  the  spot 
where  Eaton  had  built  his  hut.  They 
named    the    beautiful    spot    New    Haven. 

■  o!ik   Mr    Daven- 


New  Hanover.     On   the  banks  of  the 
Santilla.   in   ilie  ivniole  South,  l«low  the 
Altnmoha,  and  on  Cumberland  Island,  on 
the   coast,   a   band   of   iid vent u [era  .aeated 
themselves    in     I75Q,    and    established    a 
colony,   which   they  called   New   Hanover. 
They  framed  rules  for  its  government  and    Under  a  wide-s 
for   a    consideralilc   time    held    jiossession    port    preached   < 
of  the  coimtry  souihward  as   far   as  the    They  purchased  land  of  the  Indians,  and 
St.  Mary's  River,  in  defiance  of  any  warn-    proceeded   to   plant    the   seeds   of   a   new 
ings  from  the  government  of  South  (.'aro-    State  by   framing  a 
lina.  and  from  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Au-    which    they   called    i 
gustine.  nant."     In   it   they  i 

New  Harmony,  the  first  non-religious    matters  that  rnnrern 
community    established    in    America.      In    dering  of  a  church,  s 
180.)  a  party  of  Harmonists,  members  of  a    offices  Which  ■ 
sect   founded  in  Wil  (eniberg  abon     17B0. 


.    "  Plantation    Cove- 


land    and  nampii  the  settlement  Harmony. 
Rohert    Owes     (q.    v.]     purchased    this 


'  gathering  and  or- 
□  likewise  in  all  public 
I  civil  order,  as  choice 
cf  mniristratea  and  officers,  making  and 
epeallng  of  laws,  dividing  allotments  of 
inherilnnce.  and  all  things  of  like  nature," 
hey  would  '  be  ordered  by  the  niiea  which 
the' Script ures  held  forlll." 

So    they    began    their    independent   set- 


property  in  1824;  renamed  the  settlement   tlement  without  reference  to  any  govern- 
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ment  or  country  on  the  earth.    The  place   gave  no  pledge  of  allegiance  to  "King  or 
where  the  hut  was  huilt  was  on  the  prcs-    Parliament,  nor  any  other  authority  on 
ent  corner  of  Church  and  George  streets,   the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  the  civil 
New  Haven,  and  their  first  temple  of  wor-   government   they  had   established.     They 
phip — the    wide-spreading    tree — stood    at   resolved  to  have  an  annual  General  Court, 
the    intersection    of    GJcorge    and    College   and    appointed    a    secretary    and    sheriff, 
streets.     This  little  community  meditated   and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were  their 
and  prayed  for  light  concerning  the  best   guide  in  all  things.     They  built  a  meet- 
social  and  political  organization  for  the    ing-house,  regulated  the  price  of  labor  and 
government  of  the  colony.     When,  in  the    commodities,  and  provided  against  attacks 
summer  of  1639,  it  was  found  that  they    from  the  Indians.     It  was  ordained  that 
were  "  nearly  of  one  mind,"  they  assembled    no  person  should  settle  among  them  with- 
in a  barn  to  settle  upon  a  plan  of  govern-    out   the   consent  of   the   community.      In 
ment  "according  to  the  Word  of  God";    1640    they    called     the    settlement     New 
Mr.  Davenport  prayed  and  preached  ear-    Haven.     The    colony    flourished    in    sim- 
nestly,    and    proposed    for   their   adoption    plicity  by  itself  until  1662,  when  it  was 
four     fundamental    articles  —  namely,     1.    annexed  by  charter  to  the  colony  in   the 
That  the  Scriptures  contain  a  perfect  rule    valley,    under    the   general    title   of    Cow- 
for  the  government  of  men  in  the  family,    necticut   (q.  v.).     There  the  foundations 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  commonwealth;    of  the  State  were  finally  laid.     The  pres- 
2.  That    thoy    would    be    ordered    by    the   ent  city  of   New  Haven   is  chiefly  noted 
rules  which  the  Scriptures  hold  forth;  3.    as  the  seat  of  Yale  University    (q.  v.). 
That  their  purpose  was  to  be  admitted  into    Population  in  1890,  81,298;  1900,  108,027. 
church-fellowship  according  to  Christ,  as       New  Jersey,  State  of,  was  one  of  the 
soon   as   God   should    fit  them   thereunto;    thirteen    original    colonies.      Its    territory 
and,  4,  That  they  held  themselves  bound   was  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  New  Nether- 
to    establish    such    civil    order,    according   land.      A    few   Dutch    traders    from    New 
to  God,  as  would  be  likely  to  secure  the    Amsterdam  seem  to  have  settled  at  Ber- 
greatest    good    to    themselves    and    their   gen  about  1620,  and  in   1623  a  company 
posterity.    These  articles  were  unanimous-    led  by  Capt.  Jacobus  May  built  Fort  Nas- 
ly  adopted,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  to    sau,   at  the  mouth   of  the  Timmer   Kill, 
put    a    government    into    practical    oper-    near  Gloucester.     There  four  young  mar- 
ation.  ried  couples,  with  a  few  others,  began  a 

It  was  agreed  that  church-membership  settlement  the  same  year.  In  1634,  Sir 
should  be  granted  to  free  burgesses  or  Edward  Plowden  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
freemen  endowed  with  political  franchises,  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware 
and  that  they  only  should  choose  magis-  from  the  English  monarch,  and  called 
trates  and  transact  civil  business  of  every  it  New  Albion,  and  four  years  later  some 
kind:  that  twelve  or  more  men  should  Swedes  and  Fins  bought  land  from  the 
be  chosen  from  the  company  and  tried  Indians  in  the  vicinity  and  began  some 
for  their  fitness,  and  these  twelve  should  settlements.  These  and  the  Dutch  drove 
choose  seven  of  their  number  as  the  seven  off  the  English,  and  in  1665  Stuyvesant 
pillars  of  the  church.  The  twelve  men  dispossessed  the  Swedes.  After  the  grant 
were  chosen,  and  after  due  deliberation  of  New  Netherland  (1664)  to  the  Duke 
they  selected  seven  "  pillars."  Finally  of  York  by  his  brother,  Charles  IT.,  the 
these  "  pillars "  proceeded  to  organize  a  former  sent  Col.  Richard  NicoUs  with  a 
church.  Their  assistants,  nine  in  number,  land  and  naval  force  to  take  possession 
were  regarded  as  "  free  burgesses,"  and  of  the  domain.  Nicolls  was  made  the  first 
the  sixteen  chose  Theophilus  Eaton  magis-  English  governor  of  the  territory  now 
trate  for  one  year.  Four  other  persons  named  New  York,  and  he  proceeded  to 
were  chosen  deputies,  and  these  consti-  give  patents  for  lands  to  emigrants  from 
tuted  the  legislature  and  executive  de-  Tx>ng  Island  and  New  England,  four 
partment  of  the  government  of  "  Quinni-  families  of  whom  at  once  seated  themselves 
piack,"  so  called  from  the  Indian  name  at  Elizabethtown.  But  while  Nicolls  with 
of  the  stream  that  ran  through  the  settle-  the  armament  was  still  on  the  ocean,  the 
ment.    It  was  a  sort  of  theocracy.     They   duke  granted   that   portion   of   his   terri- 
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tory  lying  between  the  Hudaon  and  Del-  the  settlers  had  bought  of  the  Indiana, 
aware  rivers  to  two  of  his  favoritea,  Lord  Rome  derived  their  titles  from  original 
Berkeley,  brother  of  the  governor  of  Vir-  Dutch  ownera,  others  received  (jrants  from 
ginia  (see  Berkeley,  Sir  William),  and  Nicoils.  and  some  from  Berkeley  and  Car- 
Sir  George  Carteret,  who,  as  governor  of  teret,  the  proprietors.  Tliose  who  settled 
the  island  of  Jersey,  hod  defended  it  there  before  the  domain  came  under  the 
against  the  parliamentary  troops.  jurisdiction  of  the  English  united  in  re- 
Settlements  under  Nieolls's  grants  had  aiating  the  claim  for  quit-rent  by  the 
already  been  begun  at  Newark,  Middle-  proprietary  government.  The  people  were 
town,  and  Shrewsbury,  when  newa  of  on  the  verge  of  open  insurrection,  and  only 
the  grant  reached  New  York.  Nicoils  was  needed  a  leader,  when  James,  the  second 
amazed  at  the  folly  of  the  duke  in  part-  son  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  arrived  in  New 
ing  with  such  a  splendid  domain,  which  Jersey.  He  was  on  his  way  to  South 
lay  between  the  two  great  rivers  and  Carolina.  He  was  anibitjoua,  but  dis- 
entended  north  from  Cape  May  to  lat.  solute  and  unscrupulous,  and  was  ready 
40°  40'.  The  tract  was  named  New  Jeraey  lo  undertake  anything  that  promised  him 
in  compliment  to  Carteret.  The  new  pro-  fame  and  emolument.  He  put  himself  at 
prietoTs  formed  a  constitution  for  the  the  head  of  the  malcontents  who  opposed 
colonists.  Philip  Carteret,  cousin  of  Sir  his  cousin  I'hilip,  the  governor,  who  held 
George,  was  sent  over  as  governor  of  New  a  commission  from  Sir  George.  The  in- 
Jeraey,  and  emigrants  began  to  flock  in,  aurgents  called  an  assembly  at  Elizabeth- 
tor  the  terms  to  settlers  were  generous,  town  in  the  spring  of  1072,  formally  de- 
and  the  constitution  was  satisfactory,  posed  Philip  Carteret,  and  elected  James 
The  governor  gave  the  hamlet  of  four  their  governor.  Philip,  in  the  early  sum- 
houses  where  he  fixed  his  scat  of  gov-  mcr,  sailed  for  Kngland  and  laid  the  mat- 
ernment  the  name  of  RHzabcthtown,  in  ter  before  his  auperiora.  He  knew  the 
compliment  to  (he  wife  of  Sir  George,  administration  of  his  cousin  would  be  a 
and  there  he  built  a  house  for  himself,  chastisement  of  the  people,  as  it  proved 
A  conflict  soon  arose  Utween  the  set-  to  be,  for  he  was  utterly  incompetent,  and 
tiers  who  had  patents  from  Nicoils  and  his  conduct  disgusted  them.  Before  orders 
the  new  proprietors,  and  for  some  yeara  came  from  England  the  insurgents  were 
there  were  frequent  quarrels.  Other  set-  ready  to  submit  to  Philip  Carteret'a 
tiers  were  rapidly  coming  in,  and  in  1668  deputy.  Captain  Berry  (May,  1673),  and 
the  flrst  legislative  assembly  met  at  Ellxa-  James  Carteret  immediately  sailed  for 
bethtown.  and  was  largely  made  up  of  rep-  Virginia.  Philip  Carteret  returned  next 
resentativea  of  New  England  Puritani.sm.  year  as  governor,  made  liberal  ooDCeasiona 
When,  in  1670,  quit-rents  were  demand-  in  the  name  of  Sir  George,  and  was  quietly 
ed  of  the  people,  discontent  instantly  ap-  accepted  by  the  people, 
peared.  and  disputes  about  land-titles  sud-  Among  the  purchasers  of  a  portion  of 
denly  produced  much  excitement.  Some  of  New  Jersey  were  John  Fenwick  and  Ed- 
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ward  Billinge,  both  of  tlie  Society  of 
Friends.  These  men  quarrelled  with  re- 
gard lo  their  respective  rights.  The  tenets 
of  their  sect  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
to  law,  so  thej  referred  the  matter  lo 
William  Peiin,  whose  deciBiou  Batisfied 
both  parties.  Fenwick  sailed  for  America 
to  found  a  colony,  but  Billinge  was  too 
much  In  debt  to  come,  and  made  an  assign' 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The 
greater  part  of  his  right  and  title  in  New 
Jersey  tell  into  the  hands  of  Ponn,  Gawen 
Lawrie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas.  The  matter 
was  now  complicated.  Berkeley  had  dis- 
posed of  his  undivided  half  of  the  colony. 
Finally,  on  July  I,   1670    (0.  S.),  after 


much  preliminary  negotiation,  a  deed  wa« 
completed  and  aigncd  by  Carteret  on  the 
one  side,  and  Penn,  Lawrie,  Lucas,  and 
Billinge  on  the  other,  which  divided  the 
province  of  New  Jersey  into  two  great 
portions — east  Jersey,  including  all  that 
part  lying  northeast  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Little  Egg  tlarbor  to  a  point  on  the  most 
northerly  branch  of  the  Delaware  River, 
in  lat.  41"  40*  N.;  and  west  Jersey,  com- 
prehending all  the  rest  of  the  province 
originally  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
East  Jersey  was  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Carteret ;  west  Jersey  passed  inlo 
the  hands  of  the  associates  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.     West  Jersey  was  now  divided 
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into  100  parts,  the  proprietors  settint{  aside  After  the  battle  of  Princeton  and  tha 
ten  for  Penwiek,  who  had  made  the  first  retreat  of  the  British  to  New  Brunswick, 
settlement,  at  Salem,  on  the  Delaware,  detachments  of  American  militia  were 
and  arranging  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  very  active  in  the  Jerseys.  Four  dajrs 
for  the  benelit  of   Billinge's  creditors.  after  that  event  neaTly  fifty   Waldeckers 

Meanwhile,  a  targe  immigration  of  (Germans)  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made 
Quakers  from  England  had  occurred,  and  prisoners  at  Springfleld.  General  Mas- 
these  settled  below  the  Karltan,  under  a  well  surprised  Elizabetlitown  and  took 
liberal  government.  AndroB  required  nearly  100  prisoners.  General  Dickinson, 
them  ta  acknowledge  his  authority  as  the  with  400  New  Jersey  militia  and  fifty 
rfpresentative  of  the  duke,  but  they  re-  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  crossed  Millstone 
fused,  because  the  territory  had  passed  Itiver  near  Somerset  Court-house  (June 
out  of  the  possession  of  James.  The  case  20,  1777),  and  attacked  a  large  British 
was  referred  to  Sir  William  Jones,  the  foraging  party,  nine  of  whom  were  taken 
eminent  jurist  and  Oriental  scholar,  who  prisoners;  the  rest  escaped,  hut  forty 
decided  in  favor  of  the  colonists.  The  wagons,  with  much  booty,  fell  into  the 
first  popular  Assembly  in  west  Jersey  met  general's  hands.  About  a  month  later, 
at  Salem  in  November,  16S1,  and  adopted  Colonel  Nelson,  of  New  Brunswick,  with 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  a  detachment  of  150  militiamen,  surprised 
people.  I^ate  in  IDTO  Carteret  died;  and  and  captured  at  Lawrence's  Neck  a  major 
in  1682  William  Penn  and  others  bought  and  fifty-nine  privates  of  a  Tory  corps  in 
from  his  heirs  east  Jersey,  and  appoint-  the  pay  of  the  British. 
ed  Robert  Barclay  governor.  He  was  a  The  national  Constitution  was  adopted 
young  Scotch  Quaker  and  one  of  the  pur-  by  unanimous  vote  in  December,  1787,  and 
chasers,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  State  capital  was  established  at  Tren- 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  that  denomi-  ton  in  1790.  The  present  constitution  was 
nation.  Quakers  from  England  and  Scot-  ratified  Aug.  13,  1H44,  and  has  been 
land  and  others  from  l.ong  Island  (locked 
into  east  Jersey,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  endure  the  tyranny  of  Andros  until 
James  was  driven  from  his  throne  and  the 
viceroy  from  America,  when  east  and  west 
Jersey  were  left  without  a  regular  civil 
government,  and  so  remained  several 
years.  Finally,  wearied  with  contentions 
and  subjected  to  losses,  the  proprietors 
surrendered  the  domain  of  the  Jerseys 
to  the  crown  (1702).  and  the  dissolute 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  (I^rd  Cornhury),  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  ruled  over  the  proT- 
ince.  Politically,  the  people  were  made 
slaves.  It  remained  a  dependency  of  New 
York  until  1738.  when  it  was  made  an  in- 
dependent colony,  and  so  remained  until 
the    Revolutionary    War.     Lewis    Morris,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  jihbst 

who  was  the  chief-justice  of  New  Jersey, 
was  commissioned   its  governor,  and  was 

the  first  who  ruled  over  the  free  colony  alBfnded  several  times  since.  During  the 
(see  MORRI8,  Ij;wis).  William  Franklin.  Civil  War  New  Jersey  furnished  the  Na- 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  last  of  tional  army  with  7»,5I1  troops.  In  1870 
the  royal  governors  of  New  Jersey  (see  the  legislature  refused  to  ratify  tha 
FiUNKtiiT.Wii.i.rAM).  A  conditional  SUte  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
constitution  was  adopted  in  the  Provincial  claiming  for  each  State  the  right  to  reg- 
CongresB  at  Burlington.  July  2.  1776.  and  ulate  its  own  suffrage  lows.  Population 
a  State  government  was  organised  with  in  1800.  1,444.033:  in  1000.  1.883,8B9.  See 
William  Livingston  as  governor.  Ubited  Stateh,  New  Jkbsbt,  in  vol.  ix. 
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GOVERNORS. 

ftiu  Minait,  KOTornor  of  New  Netherland..  ..aMamM  offleo. 

S^ootor  Van  Twilier,               "  " 

William  Kclft,                          "  " 

fohn  Prints,  governor  of  New  Sweden " 

Peter  StnyveMWt.goremor  of  New  Nelherlaud  " 

Philip  Carteret,  first  Enfrliab  fcoveroor " 

Cdmnod  Androe,  ander  Dalie  of  Yorli " 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR& 


1«M 
1633 
]«:« 

1646 
I6M 
1674 


KA8T  JBRSKT. 

PhUip  Carteret 1676 

Robert  BarcUy 16«8 

rhomaa  Rodyard,  deputy...  " 

Sawen  Lawrie,            ''       ...  1683 
Lord  Neiil  Campbell/'       ...1686 

Andrew  Hamiltnn,      "      ...  1687 

Bdmand  Androe 1688 

lohn  Tatliam 169t> 

Col.  Joiepli  Dudley 1691 

Andrew  Hamilton  169< 

leremiah  Bane 1698 

Andrew  Bowne,  deputy 1699 

Andrew  Hamilton " 


WEST  JKRBKT. 


Board  of  CouiiniMiouert ....   1676 

Kdward   Billinfce 167V 

Samuel  Jenninin,  deputy. ..      " 
Thomaa  Olive,  ^'      ...   16>v4 

John  Skeine,  **      ...  16»& 

Daniel  Coze >6«<7 

Edward  flunloke,  deputy...   1690 
Wett  Jersey  Proprietor*  ...   1691 

Andrew  Hamilton 169:2 

Jeremiah  Baaae 1697 

Andrew  Hamilton 1699 


ROYAL  GOVERNORS.  A»amea 

ofllce. 

Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury 1702 

Lord  Lovelace 1708 

Richard  loKoldsby,  lieutennut  governor 1709 

Robert  Hunter  * 1710 

William  Burnett 1720 

John  Montgomery 1728 

Lewis  Morris,  president  of  council 1731 

William  Crosby 1732 

John  Anderson,  president  of  council.. 1730 

John  Hamilton,  president  of  council " 

Lewis  Morris 1738 

John  Hamilton,  president 1746 

John  Reading,  president " 

Jonathan  Belcher 1747 

John  Reading,  president 1757 

Francis  Bernard 1758 

Thomas  Boone 1760 

Josiah  Hardy 1761 

William  Franklin 1763 

STATE   GOVERNORS.  AMnmm 

offlc*. 

Wnilam  Livingston 1776 

William  Patterson 1790 

Richard  Howell 1794 

Joseph  Bloomfleld 1801 

John  lambert,  acting 1802 

Joseph  Bloomfield 1803 

Aaron  Ogden 1812 

William  S.  Pennington 1813 

ahlon  Dickerson 1816 

Isaac  H.  Williamson 1817 

Peter  D.  Vroom 1829 

P'muel  Lewis  Southard 1832 

Ellas  P.  Seeley 1833 

Pet     D.  Vroom " 

Philemon  Dickerson 1836 

William  Pennington 1837 

Daniel  Haines 1843 

Charles  C.  Stratton 1R44 

Daniel  Haines 1848 

George  F.  Fort 18ftl 

Rodman  M.  Price 1854 

William  A.  Newell 18.17 

Ch  rles  S.  Olden lHr»0 

Joel  Parker 1803 

Marcus  L.  Ward 1866 

Theodore  F.  Randolph 1869 

Joel  Parker 1872 

Joseph  D.  Bedle 1876 

George  B.  McClellan 1878 

George  C.  Ludlow 1881 

Leon  Abbett 1884 

Robert  S.  Green 18a7 

Leon  Abbett 1890 

George  X  Werts 1893 

John  W.  Griggs 1896 

David  O.  Watkins, Feb.  1,  1808 

Foster  M.  Voorheea 1899 

Fraoklio  J.  Murphy 1902 

Edward  S.  Stokes 


Name. 

No.  of  Coagnm. 

Term. 

Jonathan  Elmer 

1st     to    2d 

1st 

1789    U 
1789    * 

»    1791 

William  I'attcrKon 

'    1790 

Philemon  Dickerson 

Ist    to    3d 

1790    *' 

1791 

John  Rutherford 

2d     "     5th 
3d      "     4lh 

1791     " 
1793     " 

1798 

Frederick  Kreliughuysen. 

1796 

Richard  Stockton 

4th    '*    6ih 

1796    " 

1799 

Franklin  Davenport 

5th    "    6th 

1798    •* 

1799 

James  Schu reman 

6th 

1799    " 

1801 

Aaron  Ogden 

6th   to    8th 
6th   '*     9th 

1801     ♦* 
1799    *♦ 

1803 

Jonathan  Dayton 

18(16 

John  Ck>ndit 

8th    "   15th 

9th   "   nth 

11th   "  14th 

14th   "  16th 

15th   "  23d 

1803     ** 
1805    '* 
1609    " 

1816  " 

1817  *• 

1817 

Aaron  Kitchel 

1809 

John  lAmbert 

1816 

James  J.  Wilson 

1821 

Mahlon  Dickerson 

1833 

Samuel  L  Southard 

16th  ♦'  18th 

1821    *» 

1823 

Joseph  Mel  lvalue 

18th   "  19th 

1823    " 

1826 

Ephntim  Bateman 

19th   *♦  aoth 

1826    ** 

1829 

Theodore  Frclinghuysen. . 

21st    '<   23d 

1829    •* 

1833 

Samuel  L.  Southard 

23d     »♦  27th 

1833    " 

1842 

Garrett  D.  Wall 

24th   "  27th 
27th   "  32d 

1836    " 
1842    " 

1842 

William  I*  Dayton 

1851 

Jaiob  W.  Miller 

27th    "  33d 
32d 

1841    " 
1861    " 

1863 

Robert  F.  Stockton 

1853 

John  R  Thomson 

33d    to  37th 

1853    " 

1862 

William   Wright 

33d     *'  36th 
36th 

1863    " 
1869 

1859 

John  C.  Ten  Kyck 

Richard  S.  Field 

37th 

1862 
1863 

John  W.  Wall 

William  Wright 

38th  to  39th 

1863    to 

1866 

Fred'k  T.  Frolmghuysen.. 

39th    '•   4l8t 

1866    " 

1869 

John  P.  Stockton 

:i9ih 

1866    " 

1866 

Alexander  G.  Cattcll 

3i)th  to  42d 

1866    *♦ 

1871 

John  P.  Stockton 

4l8t    '«  44th 

1869    " 

1875 

Fred'k  T.  Frelinghuy.scn.. 

42d     "  45th 

1871    " 

1875 

Theodore  F.  Randolph... 

44th   '<  47th 

1876    " 

1881 

John  R.  Mcpherson 

45th   "  64th 

1877    " 

1895 

William  J.  Sewell 

47th   •'  60th 

1881    " 

188T 

Rufus  Blodgelt 

50th   "  52d 

1888    ** 

1893 
1899 

James  Smith,  Jr 

63d     '<  66th 
64th   *'  57th 

1893    •* 
1895    '• 

William  J.  Sewell 

1901 

John  Kean 

67th  " 

1899    " 
1902    ♦' 

John  F.  Dryden 

New  Lights.  Whitefield  appeared  as  a 
remarkable  evan*jcli.st  and  revivalist  in 
New  England  ( 1740)  just  after  a  religious 
reaction  had  begun  in  favor  of  the  old, 
rigid  dogmas  of  the  sole  right  of  the 
sanctified  to  obtain  salvation  by  faith 
alone.  Whitefield  held  similar  views.  The 
reactionists  were  led  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  eminent  metaphysician.  A 
wonderful  and  widespread  "  reviv^,!  "  en- 
sued, in  which  many  extravagances  ap- 
peared— outcries,  contortions  of  the  face 
and  limbs,  etc. — which  many  regarded  as 
the  visible  evidences  of  the  workings  of 
divine  grace.  The  revivalists,  like  most 
earnest  reformers,  were  aggressive  and 
censorious,  lashing  without  mercy  men  in 
high  places  in  the  Church.  They  preached 
and  exhorted  wherever  they  pleased,  with- 
out the  leave  of  ministers  of  the  parishes, 
and  some  of  the  latter  were  alarmed  at 
this  invasion  of  their  vested  rights.  The 
1906  Congregational  establishment  of  New  Ene> 
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land  was  Bhaken  by  a  violent  internal  con- 
troveray  between  the  revivulistB,  who  were 
ealled  "  New  Lights,"  and  tlie  friende  of 
tlic  old  order  of  things.  There  was  wide- 
spread disorder,  uncharitablenesa,  and  in- 
dpcorum  resulting  from  the  labors  of  the 
"  New  Lights,"  and  sonic  of  the  leading 
elcri^ymen  condemned  the  movemeat  in 
unsparing  terms;  while  fiftj-nine  minis- 
ters in  MaBsacliuselts  alone  expressed 
their  salisfaetion  at  "  the  happy  and  re- 
markable revival  of  religion  in  many  parts 
of  the  land  through  an  unconiiaon  divine 
inlltience." 

The  controversy  raged  with  special 
violence  in  Connecticut,  and  a  law  was  en- 
acted in  1742  to  restrain  the  revivaliatB, 
which  provided  that  any  settled  minister 
in  that  colony  wlio  should  preach  in  any 
parish  without  express  invitation  should 
lose  all  legal  right  to  rei-over  his  salary 
in  his  own  parish;  and  if  any  came  from 
other  colonies  they  were  t«  be  arrested  as 
"  vagrants."  After  a  violent  controversy 
of  nine  or  ten  years  the  law  was  omitted 
in  a  new  edition  of  the  laws  of  Connecti- 
cut, though  not  repealed.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  organiied  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, which  have  prevailed  ever  since. 
Among  its  fruits  were  vigorous 
attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians.  David  Brainerd,  one  of 
the  "  New  Lights,"  expelled  from 
Yale  College  tor  having  spoken  of 
a  tutor  as  "  destitute  of  religion," 
devoted  himself  to  this  service,  first 
among  the  Indians  on  the  fronfiers 
of  Massacbuselta  and  New  York, 
and  then  among  the  Dclawares  of 
New  Jersey.  Edwards,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  his  church  at 
Knrthampton,  became  preacher  to 
the  Indians  at  Stockbridge ;  and 
Elea7;ar  UTieelock,  a  "  New  Light " 
minister  at  Lebanon,  Conn,,  estab- 
lished in  that  town  an  Indian  mis- 
Bionary  school. 

This  great  revival  had  a  power- 
ful elTect  on  the  political  aspect  of 
the  mlonies  by  the  almost  total 
abandonment  of  the  theocratic  idea  of  a 
Christian  wimm  on  wealth,  in  which  every 
olher  interest  must  be  made  subservient  to 
unity  of  faith  and  worship,  the  State  be- 
ing held  responsible  to  God  for  the  salvs- 
Uon  of  the  souls  Intrusted  to  its  charge. 


The  revivalists  put  forth  the  notion  of 
individual  salvation,  leaving  politics  to 
worldly  men  or  the  providence  of  God,  and 
making  prominent  the  idea  not  to  save  the 
commonwealth,  but  themselves.  It  was  n 
quiet  but  effectual  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  Thenceforth  theology  held  very 
little  prominence  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  colonies.  See  New  England  Tueol- 
OOY;  Whitefielu,  Geoboe. 

'N«w  Iiondon.  On  Sept.  6,  1781,  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  with  Colonel  Eyre,  of  the 
British  army,  led  a  motley  force  of  British 
and  German  regulars  and  American  Tories 
to  destroy  New  London,  Conn,  The  object 
of  this  raid  on  the  New  England  coast  was 
to  call  back  the  trooifs  under  Washington, 
then  on  their  campaign  against  Cornwal- 
lis  in  Virginia.  The  invaders  landed  below 
New  London,  and,  first  applying  the  torch 
to  stores  on  the  wban-es,  finally  laid  al- 
most the  whole  town  in  ashes,  with  several 
vessels.  Eiftecn  vessels,  with  effects  of 
the  fleeing  inhabitants,  escaped  up  the 
river.  The  property  destroyed  was  valued 
at  $4Sfl,000.  It  is  said  that  Arnold  stood 
in  the  belfry  of  a  eliurch  almost  in  sight 
of  his  birthplace  and  saw  the  burning  of 
the  town  with   the  coolness  of  a  Nero. 


After  the  war  a  committee  w 
by  the  leginHlure  of  Ponnei  t 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  on  the  coast  of  that 
State  and  in  1703  the  General  Assembly 
granted  500,000  acres  of  land  lying  within 
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the  Weatern  Reserve  in  Oliio  (or  the  bene-  above   it,   almost   1000   mileB   abo\p   New 

lit  of  the  aulTerera  by  these  con  flag  rationn.  Orleans  by  the  river  (hnnnel    constituted 

The  region  was  ealied  the  Fire  Lands.  the   key   to   the   navigation   of    the    lower 

In  June,  1S13,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  with  Mississippi    in  the  early  part  of  the  Ciiil 

a    small   squadron,   blockaded   the   harbor  War,  and  consequently  were  of  great  im 

of  New  London.     It  pontinued  fill!  twenty  portance  to  the  large  commercial  city  tow 

months,  and  was  raised  only  by  the  proe-  ards  its  mouth      To  this  place  Confcder 


lamalion  of  peace  early  in  1813.  The  more 
aged  inhabitants,  who  remembered  Arnold's 
incendiary  visit  in  1781,  apprehended  a 
repetition  of  the  tragedies  of  that  terrible 
day;  but  Sir  Thomas  was  a  humane  man, 
and  never  permitted  any  unneceswiry  ene- 
culion  of  the  atrocious  orders  of  his  su- 
periors to  ravage  the  New  Kngiihind  coasts. 
His  successor,  Admiral  Hotham.  was  like 
him;  and  so  much  was  the  latter  respect- 
ed, that,  when  peace  came  and  the  vil- 
lage of  New  I-ondon  was  illuminated  and 
a  ball  held  in  the  court-house,  the  admiral 
came  on  shore  from  his  ship  Supfrb, 
mingled  freely  with  the  people,  and  had 
a  sort  of  public  reception  at  the  ball. 
Several  other  British  oflicers  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  guests  were  received  by  Com- 
modore Decatur,  whose  vessels  had  been 
blockaded   in   the  Thames. 

New  Hadrtd,  Siege  of.  New  Madrid, 
on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
knd  Island  Kumber  Ten,  about  10  miles 


ate  General  I'olk  transferred  what  he  could 
of  munition"  of  war  when  he  evacuated 
Columbus.  Gen.  Jeff.  M.  Thompson  was 
in  command  al  Fort  Madrid  of  a  consider- 
able force  and  a  strong  fori  ill  cation  called 
Fort  Thompson.  When  the  garrison  there 
was  reinforced  from  Columbus,  it  was  put 
under  the  command  of  General  McCown. 
Against  this  post  General  Halteck  de- 
spatched Gen.  John  Pope  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  chielly  from  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  He  departed  from  St.  Louis 
(Feb.  22,  1862)  on  transports,  and  landed 
first  at  Commerce.  Mo.,  and  marched 
thence  to  New  Madrid,  encountering  m. 
small  force  under  General  Thompson 
on  the  way,  and  capturing  from  him 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  He  reached 
the  vicinity  of  New  Iktadrid  on  March 
3.  found  the  post  strongly  ^rrisoned. 
and  a  flotilla  under  Capt.  Georoe  N,  Hoi.- 
LIN8  fq.  c.)  in  the  river.  He  encamp- 
ed   out  of   reach   of   the  great   guus,   and 


lent  to  Cairo  for  heavy  cannon.  When 
these  arrived  there  were  9,000  infantry, 
besides  artillery,  within  the  works  at  New 
Madrid,  and  three  gunboats  added  to  the 
flotilla.  On  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  his  (our  siege-guns  Pope  hod  them  In 
position,  and  opened  tire  on  the  works 
and  the  flotilla.  These  were  vigorously 
replied  to,  and  a  flcrce  artillery  duel  was 
kept  up  throughout  the  day,  the  Nationals 
at  the  same  time  extending  their  trenches 
so  as  to  reach  the  river-bank  that  night. 
At  the  same  time  peneral  Paine  was  as- 
sailing the  Confederates  on  their  right 
flank.  Their  pickets  were  driven  in,  and 
that  night  the  Confederate  forces  at  New 
Madrid,  on  land  and  water,  were  in  a 
perilous  position.  Their  commanders  per- 
ceived this,  and  at  about  midnight,  dur- 
ing a,  furious  thunder-storm,  they  stealthily 
evaluated  (he  post  and  fled  to  Island 
Number  Ten,  leaving  everything  behind 
them.  Tlieir  suppers  and  lighted  candles 
were  in  their  tenta.  The  original  inhatt- 
itants  had  also  fled,  and  the  houses  had 
evidently  been  plundered  by  the  Confeder- 
ate occupants.  The  loss  of  the  Confeder- 
ates in  this  siege  is  not  known ;  that  of  the 
Nutionalswas  fifty-one  killed  and  wounded. 
Hew  Mexico,  Tebritob?  of,  was  among 
the  earlier  of  the  interior  portions  of 
North  America  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 
Those  adventurous  spirits  explored  por- 
tions "1  it  about  100  years  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
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land.  Cabeza  dk  Vaca  (q.  v.)  with  the 
remnant  of  Narvaez's  -  expedition,  pene- 
trated New  Mexico  before  1637,  and  made 
a  report  of  the  country  to  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico.  Id  1539  Marco  de  Niga  visited 
the  country,  and  so  did  Cororauo  {q.  r.) 
the  next  year,  and  a  glowing  account 
of  it  was  given  by  Castaneda,  the  his- 
torian of  the  expedition.  Others  followed, 
and  about  15S1  Augustiu  Ruy^,  a  Fran- 
ciscan missionary,  entered  the  country  and 
was  killed  by  the  natives.  Don  Antonio 
Espejo,  with  a  force,  went  there  soon  af- 
terwards (1595-09)  to  protect  missioos, 
and  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  his  repre- 
sentative to  take  formal  possession  of  tho 
country  in  the  name  of  Spain,  and  to  es- 
tablish missions,  settlements,  and  forts 
there.  The  pueblo,  or  village,  Indiana 
were  readily  made  converts  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. Many  successful  stations  were 
established,  and  mines  were  opened  and 
worked,  but  the  enslavement  of  the  Ind- 
ians by  the  Spaniards  caused  discontent 
and  insecurity.  Finally  the  Indians 
drove  out  their  opprcsBors  (IQSO),  and 
recovered  the  whole  country  as  far  south 
as  El  Paso  del  Norte.  The  Spaniards 
regained  possession  of  the  country  in 
1698,  and  the  province  remained  a  part 
of  Mexico  until  1846,  when  its  capital 
(Santa  F?)  was  captured  by  United 
States  troops  under  <!ks.  Stepiibs  W. 
Keabny  {q.  i\),  who  soon  conquered  the 
whole    territory.     In     1848    New    Mexico 
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was  ceded  to  the  United   States  bj  trea^  eraten  wliit-li   might   be  sent  agaiu»t   him. 

ty;  and  liy  act  of  Congress.  Sept.  Jl,  1850,  He  fought  them  al  Valverde,  and  was  dis- 

a    territorial    government    was    organized  eomfited;    hut   there   were   soon    suth   ae- 

there.     The  region  south  of  the  Gila  was  eesaiona   to   his   ranks   that   he   drove   the 

obtained   by   purchase   in    1333,   and    was  Confederates    over     tlic    mountains     into 

annexed  to  New  jMexieo  by  Congress,  Aug.  Texas.     See  Carilza  de  Vaca  (The  Jout- 

4,  1S54.     The  territory  then  contained  the  aey     throaqh      A'ctc      HcxkoJ  ;      United 
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•  of  Arizona  and  a  portion  of  Col- 
orado and  Nevada.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  create  Sew  Mexico  a  State,  but 
without  success.  lis  capital  is  Santa  Ffon 
the  Santa  Ft-  River,  about  20  miles  alxiv< 
its  confluence  with  theRio  (Jrande,  popula- 
tion in  1890,  I53..503,  in  \ilO0,  103,310. 

Secretary  Floyd  sent  Colonel  Ijoring,  of 
Korth  Carolina,  and  Colonel  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  into  New  Mexico,  about  a 
year  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
influence  the  patriotism  of  the  1,200  U 
ed  States  troops  stationed  Iberc.  Tbey 
did  not  succeed;  and,  exciting  the  indig-  Jj°^^;'^o 
nation  ot  theae  troops  by  tbeir  proposi-  Juiin  (inini 
tiona,  tbey  were  compelled  to  flee  from  S'j!!'*?j?^ 
their  wrath  in  July.  18(11.  At  Fort  Fill-  i^vidMeH: 
more,  near  the  Texas  border,  tbey  found  ^;„"j,^^  JJ 
the  officers  in  sympathy  with  them.  Maj.  Henry  Cor i 
Isaac  Lynde.  of  Vermont,  their  eotnmanil-  J^ji'L^;  \ 
er.  professed  to  be  loyal,  but  in  -Inly,  while  tritliam  A. 
leading  about  500  of  his  troops  towards  JJ.'Jj^il^S'*' 
the  village  of  Mesilla.  he  fell  in  with  a  Rimiid  B.  . 
few  Texan  Confederates,  and.  after  a  light  [^^,*''j; 
skirmish,  fell  back  to  the  fort.  He  wns  EdimiDri'ii. 
ordered  by  his  superiors  to  take  his  com-  k||M™"li"'. 
mand  to  Albuquerque.  His  soldiers  were  Migiwi  a.'<j 
allowed  to  drink  whiskey  freely  on  the 
way,  and  when  they  had  gone  10  m 
the  road  a  large  portion  of  them  w 
loxicaled.  Then,  ns  it  by  previo 
rangement.  a  large  force  of  Texii 
ptnred.  The  sol>er  soldiers  wanted  to  I 
fight,  but  I.ynde.  either  treneberously  or 
through  cowardice,  ordered  tbem  to  sur- 
render. His  commissary,  Captain  I'lum- 
mer,  handed  over  to  the  leader  of  Ibc  (,'on- 
federates  517,000  in  government  drafts. 
Thus,  at  one  sweep,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  government  troops  of  New  Mexico 
were  lost  to  its  service. 

I^te  in  1861.  Ges.  Edwarr  R  S.  Casbt 
(7.  r.l  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  military  department  of  New  Mexico. 
Civil  war  was  then  kindling  in  that  region. 
Around  him  the  loyal  people  of  the  Ter- 
rilory  gathered;  and  his  regular  troops. 
New  Mexican  levies,  and  volunteers  gave 
him   sufficient  force  to  meet  any   Cunfed- 
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TStrvf  Netherland.  To  the  Binnenhof, 
at  The  Hague,  re|iaircd  deputies  from  the 
Amsterdam  company  of  merchants  and 
traders  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
States-General    of    Holland,    to    solicit    a, 
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charter  for  the  region  in  America,  which 
the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson  had  re- 
vealed to  the  world.  That  was  in  IGU. 
They  sent  twelve  "  high  and  mighty  lords," 
among  them  the  noble  John  of  Bartiev«ld. 
The  deputies  spread  a  map  before  them, 
told  them  of  the  adventures  of  their  agents 
in  tlie  region  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  the 
heavy  expenses  they  had  incurred,  and  the 
risica  they  ran  without  some  legal  power 
to  act  in  defence.    Their  prayer  was  heard, 


longed  to  the  English,  because  it  had  been 
discovered  by  a  subject  of  England,  Hud- 
son. Van  Twiller  ordered  the  Orange  flag 
to  be  raised  over  Fort  Amsterdam  as  the 
best  dclianec  of  the  intruder.  Eelkins  aa 
promptly  ran  up  the  English  flag  above 
hia  vessel  (the  William),  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  up  the  river.  This  audacity 
enraged  Van  Twiller.  He  gathered  the 
people,  opened  a  barrel  ot  wine,  drank 
glassful   after   glassful,  and  cried,   "  You 


and  a  charter,  bearing  date  Oct.  U,  1614,  who  love  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  me  do 

was   granted,   in   which   the   country   was  this,  and  assist  me  in  repelling  the  insult 

named  New  Netlierland.     This  was  before  committed    by    that    Englishman."     Hav- 

the  incorporation  of  the  IXitch  West  India  ing  thus  unburdened  his  eoul,  the  governor 

Company.     In  lt>2D,  Nen'  Nctberland  was  retired  within  the  fort.     I^ter  in  the  day 

made   a    province   or   county   of   Holland,  the  energetic  De  Vries  dined  with  the  gov- 

and    the    States- General    granted    it    the  cmor,  and  reproved  him   for  hia  show  of 

armorial  distinction  of  a  count.     The  seal  impotence.    After  a  few  days  of  hesitation, 

of    N'cw   Netherland   1>ore   as   a   device   a  some  sniall  craft  with  some  soldiers  were 

shield  with  the  figure  of  a  beaver  in  the  sent  after  Keikins,  and  aft^r  the  lapse  of 

centre  of   it,   surmounted  by  the   coronet  about  a  month  the  William  was  expelled 

of  a   count,  and   encircled   by  the  words,  from  the  harbor. 

"Sifiillum  Novi  Delgii."  The  Dutch  early  took  measures  to  en- 
While  WoulerVan  Twiller  was  governor  courage  emigration  to  New  Netherland. 
of  Sew  NetherlHnd,  Jacob  Eelkins.  the  By  a  new  "  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Ex- 
Dutch  West  India  (.'ompnny's  former  com-  emptiona,"  adopted  .July  17.  1640,  patroon- 
mandant  at  Vart  Orange,  entered  the  ships  were  limited,  for  the  future,  to  4 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  in  an  English  vessel  miles  of  frontage  on  navigable  waters, 
(April  18,  10^3).  and  avowed  his  deter-  with  a  depth  of  8  miles;  and  every  person 
min.ition  to  ascend  the  river  and  trade  transporting  himself  and  Rve  others  to 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  in  tlic  English  the  colony  was  allowed  200  aeres  of  land; 
Bcrvice,  and  claimed  that  the  country  be-  and  Bucb  villages  &nd  towns  as  might  be 
301 
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foimed  were  to  have  magiBtratea  of  tbeir 
own  choosing.  A  proclamation  was  iasueil 
offering  free-trade  to  New  Netherland  (in 
the  shipa  of  the  West  India  Company) 
and  transportation  thither  to  all  who  wish- 
ed to  go;  and  emigrants  were  offered  lands, 
housrs.  cattle,  and  (arming  tools  at  a  very 
modorate  anniinl  rent,  and  a  supply  ol 
clothes  and  provisions  on  credit.  At  that 
time,  of  the  ten  large  patroonshtps  origi- 
nally estahlislied.  only  Ren sselaers wick  re- 
mained. Immigr.intH.  composed  chielly  of 
persecuted  persons  or  indentured  servants 
who  had  served  out  their  time.  Hocked  into 
New  Netherland,  where  Ihey  might  enjoy 
freedom  such  as  existed  in  Holland.  They 
came  from  New  Kngland  and  Virginia, 
and  very  soon  there  was  a  conHlderable 
English  element  in  society  iu  New  Nether^ 
land. 

The  first  address  of  the  people  of  New 


Netherland  to  the  authorities  in  Holland 
was  iu  October  and  Noveml>er,  HH3.  The 
savage  conduct  of  Gov.  Williau  Kiett  (q. 
c.)  towards  the  surrounding  Indians  had 
brought  the  Dutch  colony  into  great  dis- 
tress because  of  the  hostilities  of  the  bar- 
barians. Kieft,  in  the  extremity  of  per- 
plexity, had  called  the  people  together 
to  consult  upon  the  crisis,  and  bej^ed 
them  to  choose  a  new  popular  council. 
They  chose  e'lgbt  energetic  citizens,  who 
seized  the  reins  of  government  and  pre- 
pared for  defence.  On  Oct.  24  Ihey  ad- 
dressed to  the  College  of  XIX.  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  on  Nov.  3.  to  the  States- 
General,  statements  of  the  sad  condition  of 
the  colony  caused  by  Kieft's  bad  conduct. 
Two  letters  were  also  sent  directly  by 
citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  written  in 
simple  hut  eloquent  language.  In  these 
letters  llie  Eight  Men  drew  a  pitiable  piet- 
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ure  of  their  sufferings — women  and  chil-  opinions  of  the  clergy.  The  latter  thought 
dren  starving;  their  homes  destroyed;  the  they  saw  plain  evidence  of  "an  execrable 
people  skulking  around  the  fort  at  Man-  plot  tending  to  the  destruction  of  many 
hattan,  where  they  were  **  not  one  hour  dear  saints  of  God,"  but  were  opposed  to 
safe."  They  prayed  for  assistance  to  save  going  to  war.  Other  ministers  urged  war, 
them  from  **  the  cruel  heathens."  The  win-  and  so  did  a  majority  of  the  commission- 
ter  that  followed  was  a  terrible  one  in  ers,  but  the  General  Court  denied  the 
New  Nctherland.  A  second  appeal  from  power  to  make  **  offensive  war "  without 
the  Council  of  Eight  Men  at  Manhattan  unanimous  consent.  Meanwhile  Connecti- 
to  the  College  of  XIX.,  in  October,  1644,  cut  and  New  Haven,  bent  on  w^ar,  united 
reached  that  body  while  it  was  consider-  in  a  solicitation  to  Cromwell  to  fit  out 
ing  the  first  address.  The  second  gave  an  expedition  to  conquer  New  Netherland, 
a  bolder  and  more  definite  statement  of  and  the  towns  of  Stamford  and  Fairfield, 
the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  and  more  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  attempted  to  raise 
specific  charges  against  the  governor,  to  volunteers  to  make  war  against  the  Dutch 
whose  acts  all  their  troubles  were  attrib-  on  their  own  account.  At  another  meeting 
uted.  They  asked  for  his  recall.  The  (September,  1653)  the  commissioners,  be- 
States-General  had  already  peremptorily  lieving  they  were  **  called  by  God  to  make 
ordered  the  West  Indian  Company  to  take  present  war  on  Ninegret,"  ordered  250  men 
measures  to  relieve  the  people,  but  the  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  Massa- 
corporation  was  bankrupt  and  powerless,  chusetts  court  again  interfered,  and  pre- 
The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Eight  Men  vented  war.  Cromwell,  however,  sent 
was  gained,  for  Kieft  was  ordered  to  Hoi-  three  ships  and  a  few  troops  to  attack 
land,  and  Lubbertus  Van  Dincklagen,  the  New  Netherland,  but  before  they  reached 
former  sheriff,  was  appointed  provisional  America  the  war  with  Holland  was  over, 
governor,  until  the  commission  of  Peter  and  the  expedition,  under  John  Leverett 
Stuyvesant  was  issued  in  May,  1645.  and  Robert  Sedgwick,  proceeded  to  capture 
Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  always  bent  Acadia  {q,  v.)  from  La  Tour,  who  laid 
on  mischief,  spread  a  report,  in  the  spring  claim  to  it  because  of  a  grant  made  to 
of  165.3,  that  Ninegret,  a  Niantic  sachem,  his  father  by  Sir  William  Alexander, 
imcle  of  Miantonomoh,  had  visited  New  Late  in  August,  1664,  a  land  and  naval 
Amsterdam  during  the  preceding  winter,  armament,  commanded  by  Col.  Richard 
and  had  arranged  with  the  Dutch  gov-  NicoUs,  anchored  in  New  Utrecht  Bay, 
ernor  (Stuyvesant)  a  plot  for  a  general  just  inside  of  the  present  Coney  Island, 
insurrection  of  the  natives  and  the  mur-  There  Nicolls  was  joined  by  Governor 
der  of  the  New  England  settlers.  The  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  several  mag- 
story  caused  such  alarm  (England  had  istrates  of  that  colony,  and  two  leading 
just  declared  war  against  Holland)  that  men  from  Boston.  Governor  Stuyvesant 
the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  was  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  when  news 
confederacy  assembled  in  special  session  of  this  armament  reached  him.  He  hast- 
at  Boston  in  May.  They  sent  messengers  ened  back  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  on 
to  Ninegret  and  Pessacus  to  inquire  into  Aug.  30,  Nicolls  sent  to  the  governor  a 
the  matter,  and  envoys  and  a  letter  to  summons  to  surrender  the  fort  and  city. 
Governor  Stuyvesant.  They  also  ordered  He  also  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  cit- 
500  men  to  be  raised,  to  be  ready  in  case  izens,  promising  perfect  security  of  person 
"God  called  the  colonists  to  war."  The  and  property  to  all  who  should  quietly 
sachems  totally  denied  any  knowledge  submit  to  English  rule.  Stuyvesant  as- 
of  such  a  plot,  and  Stuy\'esant  indignant-  sembled  his  council  and  the  magistrates 
ly  repelled  even  a  suspicion,  and  sent  at  the  fort  for  consultation.  The  people, 
back  a  declaration  of  the  grievances  of  smarting  under  Stuyvesant's  iron  rule, 
the  Dutch.  These  denials  were  rebutted  panted  for  English  liberty,  and  were  luke- 
by  the  testimony  of  English  and  Indian  warm,  to  say  the  least.  The  council  and 
malcontents  in  New  Amsterdam.  On  the  magistrates  favored  submission  without 
report  of  the  envoys,  the  commissioners  at  resistance.  The  governor,  true  to  his 
Boston  determined  on  war;  but  the  Gen-  superiors  and  his  convictions  of  duty, 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  desired  the  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition, 
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nor  allow  the  people  to  bpc  NicoH'a  proc-  the  letter  to  hie  council  and  the  agsemblpd 

lamation.    Two  days  nfleiwardsi  the  mn;;-  maf^ftrntes.     "Read  it  to  the  people  and 

istrates  expUioed  to  the  pcopli-  the  sitiia-  get  their  mind."  they  said.     The  governor 

tion  of  afTairs.    Thpy  demanded  a  si^jht  of  glontly     refnsed:     his     eoiineil     and     thp 

the  proclamation;    it   wan  refiiwd,     Tliey  maciBtrntes   as    stoutly    insinted    that    he 

were   on   Ihe   vcrf.'e   of  iipcn    insiirroetion,  should  do  so.  when  the  enraged  governor, 

when    (Jin-cTnor     Wintlirop.    with     wliora  who  had  fairly  earned  the  title  of  "Peter 

Stiiyvesnrt   was  on   friendly  terms,   eanie  the   Headstronn."   in   a   towering   passion. 

from   Kicolls   with   a   letter   demandinp   a  tore  Ihe  letter  in  pieces.    Hearing  of  this. 

surrender.     The  two  governors  mot  at  the  a  large  number  of  the  people  hastened  to 

gate  ot  the  fort.     On  reading  the  letter,  the  state-house,  and  sent  in  a  deputation 

Stuyvesant  promptly   refused.     He   read  to  demand  the  letter.    Stuyresant  Btormed. 
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The  deputies  were  inflexible,  and  a  fair 
copy  was  made  from  the  pieces  and  read 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
New  Amsterdam  did  not  exceed  1,500 
Bouls.  and  not  more  tlmn  200  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  NicolU  sent  another 
message  to  the  governor,  saying,  "  1  shall 
come  lor  jour  answer  tomorrow  with 
ships  and  soldiers."  StiiyveKant  was  un- 
moved. And  when  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  even  his  tieloved  son,  Balthazar, 
entreated  him  to  surrender,  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens  might  be 
spared,  he  said,  "  I  had  mueh  rather  be 
carried  out  dead."  At  lenj^li,  when  mag< 
ietrates,  clerpy,  and  the  principal  citizens 
entreated  hin),  the  proud  soldier  consented 
to  capitulate.    Un  Monday  morning,  Sept. 


S  (N.  S),  he  led  his  troops  from  the  fort 
to  a  ship  on  which  they  were  embarked  for 
Holland;  and  an  hour  afterwards  the 
royal  Hag  of  England  was  floating  over 
Fort  Amsterdam,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  Fort  James,  in  honor  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  remainder  of  Kew 
Nctherland  soon  passed  into  the  posaesHion 
of  the  Fnglish. 

Charles  II.  granted  the  province  of 
New  Netherland  to  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  York,  without  competent  au- 
thority, and,  having  the  power,  the  duke 
took  possession  by  an  armed  force  in  1664, 
and  ruled  it  by  governors  appointed  by 
himself.  The  name  of  the  province  waa 
changed  to  New  York.  In  1073,  the  Eng- 
lisli  and  Dutch  were  again  at  war.     A 
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Dutch  squadron,  after  capturing  many  sultation  for  several  days,  it  was  agreed 
English  trading  vessels  returning  from  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitrators.  The 
Virginia,  appeared  before  New  York.  The  commissioner  chose  Simon  Bradstreet,  of 
governor,  Francis  Lovelace,  was  absent  Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  Prince,  of 
in  Connecticut,  and  Col.  John  Manning  Plymouth;  Stuyvesant  chose  Thomas  Wil- 
was  in  command  of  the  renamed  Fort  lett  and  George  Baxter,  both  English- 
James.  English  despotism  had  weakened  men.  It  was  agreed  that  on  Long  Isl- 
the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  and  a  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  weat- 
city,  who  were  mostly  Dutch,  and  who  ernmost  part  of  Oyster  Bay  straight 
found  that  their  expectations  of  enjoying  to  the  sea;  the  easterly  part  to  belong 
"  English  liberty "  were  not  gratified,  to  the  English,  the  remainder  to  the 
When  they  demanded  of  the  governor  more  Dutch.  On  the  mainland  a  line  should 
liberty  and  less  taxation,  he  had  unwisely  begin  at  the  west  side  of  Greenwich  Bay, 
declared,  in  a  passion,  that  they  should  about  4  miles  from  Stamford,  and  run 
have  "  liberty  for  no  thought  but  how  to  northerly  20  miles ;  and  beyond  that  dis- 
pay  their  taxes.'*  This  was  resented;  and  tance,  as  it  should  be  agreed  by  the  two 
when  the  Dutch  squadron  came  (July  governments  of  the  Dutch  and  New  Haven, 
30,  1673),  nearly  all  the  Hollanders  in  provided  that  line  should  not  come  within 
the  city  regarded  their  countrymen  as  10  miles  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  was 
liberators.  The  city  was  virtually  re-  also  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  not 
conquered  when  the  summons  to  surrender  build  a  house  within  6  miles  of  the  divid- 
was  made.  When  Manning  beat  the  drums  ing  line.  In  1659  a  deputation  arrived  at 
for  volunteers  to  defend  the  town,  few  New  Amsterdam  from  Maryland  to  pre- 
came,  and  those  not  as  friends,  for  they  sent  the  claim  of  I^rd  Baltimore  to  the 
spiked  the  cannon  in  front  of  the  state-  whole  territory  of  the  South  River,  or 
house.  Manning  sent  a  messenger  for  Delaware,  to  lat.  40°  N.  The  Dutch  re- 
Lovelace;  and  when  the  Dutch  ships  came  sorted  to  negotiation  instead  of  a  hope- 
up  and  fired  broadsides  upon  the  fort,  he  less  open  resistance  by  arms,  though  the 
returned  the  fire,  and  shot  the  enemy^s  courageous  Stuyvesant  was  disposed  to 
flag-ship  "  through  and  through."  Then  do  so.  After  much  discussion  the  Balti- 
600  soldiers  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  more  patent  was  shown  to  the  commission- 
Hudson  above  the  town,  where  they  were  ers,  in  which  was  a  clause  limiting  the 
joined  by  400  Dutch  citizens  in  arms,  who  proprietor's  grant  to  lands  hitherto  un- 
encouraged  them  to  storm  the  fort.  They  cultivated  and  inhabited  only  by  Indians, 
were  marching  down  Broadway  for  that  The  Dutch  commissioners  rested  their 
purpose,  when  they  were  met  by  a  mes-  case  on  this  clause.  They  argued  that 
senger  from  Manning  with  a  proposition  the  South  River  region  was  distinctly  ex- 
to  surrender  it  if  his  troops  might  be  al-  eluded  from  I^rd  Baltimore's  patent  by 
lowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  its  own  terms,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
war.  The  proposition  was  accepted.  The  grant  was  made  that  country  had  been 
English  garrison  marched  out  and  the  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch 
Dutch  troops  marched  in.  The  flag  some  time  before.  The  argument  was 
of  the  Dutch  republic  waved  over  Fort  unanswerable.  Here  the  controversy  about 
James,  which  was  now  renamed  Fort  W^ill-  jurisdiction  ceased,  but  the  matter  was 
iam  Hendrick,  and  the  city  was  called  never  adjusted  between  the  Dutch  and 
New  Orange,  both  in   honor  of  William,  English. 

Prince  of  Orange.  The  province  was  On  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland 
again  called  New  Netherland.  to  the  English  (1664)  and  the  change 
For  many  years  there  were  sharp  dis-  of  its  name  to  New  York,  the  commission- 
putes  between  New  Netherland  and  its  ers  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  neighbors  concerning  boundary  province  and  the  settlement  of  troubles 
lines.  On  Sept.  19,  1650,  Governor  Stuy-  in  New  England  had  been  intrusted,  pro- 
vesant  arrived  at  Hartford,  and  demand-  ceeded  to  define  the  boundary  between 
ed  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Connecti-  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut colony  a  full  surrender  of  the  lands  cut.  It  was  decided  that  the  boundary 
on  the  Connecticut  River.     After  a  con-  should  be  20  miles  east  of  the  Hudson 
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Biver  and  run  parallel  to  it.     It  was  de-  General   AsBembly ;   that   ever;   freeholder 

termined  that  the  line  should  run  N.N.W.  and  freemau  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for 

fiom    tide-water    on    the   Mamaroneek   to  representatives  without  restraint;  that  no 

the  southern  limits  of  ItlaBBachu setts;  but  freemtin  should  suffer  but  by  judgment  of 

it   was  found   that   this  lioe  would   cross  his  peers;   that  all  trials  should  be  by  a 

the  Hudson  in  the  Highlands  and  not  run  jury  of  twelve  men;  that  do  tax  should 
parallel    with    it— 
eertainlf     Dot     20 

The  eommiBBioners 
reversed  their  de- 
eixion,  and  the 
controversy  was 
renewed.  In  1083 
another     boundary 


appointed.  It  wns 
finally  HRreed  lo 
allow  New  York 
the  whole  of  Long 
Island  and  all  the 

irtlands  in  the 
Sound  to  within  a 
few  rods  of  tlit! 
Connecticut  shore, 
and  Connectieiit  to 
extend  her  boun- 
daries went  along 
the  8ound  to  a 
point  within  about 

15    miles   of    the    Hudson,    the    strip   ex-  be  asBessed,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but 

tending    an    average    of    about    B    miles  by  the  consent  of  the  AsBemblyj   that  no 

north    of   the    Sound:    New    York   to   re-  seaman  or  soldier  should  be  quartered  on 

cclve  a  compensation  in  the  north  by  the  the   inhabitants  against   their   will;    that 

surrender    of    a     narrow     tract    of     61,-  no  martial  law  should  exist;  and  that  no 

440  acres,  called   "  The  Oblong."  by  Con-  person  possessing  faith   in  God  by  Jcsua 

nrcticut.     The   lines    were   establinhed    in  Christ  should  at  any  time  be  anywise  dis- 

1731;    but    the    exact    line    remaining    a  quieted   or  questioned   for   any  differenca 

subject  of  dixputc,  commissioners  were  ap-  of  opinion.       Two  years  afterwards  the 

pointed  in  1858  to  fix  it.  but  they  failed  duke  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  James  II., 

to  agree.  when  he  at  once  struck  a  severe  blow  at 

In    lftft3,    when    Thomas    Dongan    was  this    fabric   of    liberty.     James    as    king 

made  governor,  the  people  ashed  for  more  bi'oke  the  promises  of  James  as  duke.     He 

political  privileges,  and  the  duke  instruct-  had   become   an   avowed   Boman   Catholic, 

ed  him  to  rail  a  representative  assembly,  and   determined   to   fill   al)   offices   in   tiia 

It  met  in  the  fort  at  New  York  on  Oct.  realm  with  men  of  that  creed.     He  levied 

IT.    ins.l,    and    sat   three   weeks,    passing  direct   taxes   on   New   York   without   the 

fourteen  acts,  all  of  which  were  approved  consent  of  the  people,   forbade  the  intro- 

by   the  governor.     The   first   act   was   en-  duction  of  printing,  and  otherwise  eatab- 

titled    "The    Charter    of    Liberties    and  lished   tyranny    (see   DonoAn,   Tbohas). 

Franchises  granted  by  his  Koyal  Highness  He  refused  to  confirm  the  charter  of  1683, 

to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  bnt  he  dared  not  attempt  to  suppress  tha 

Dependencies,"    The    duke    approved    the  General  Assembly,  the  first  truly  repre- 

act.    It  declared  that  supreme  legislatire  sentative  government  established  in  New 

power  should  forever  be  and  reside  in  the  York.    See  New  Yorz;  New  York,  State 

governor,    council,    and    people,    met    in  or. 
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New  Orleftns.    Governor  Bienville  pre-  of   the   vait  Mexican  domain   to   consider 

pariHi  to  founii  a  town  on  the  lower  MLh-  their  total  want  of  commerce,   the  eitor- 

sisaippi  in  1716,  and  sect  a  party  of  con-  tiona  of  their  governors,  and  the  few  of- 

victa  to  clear  up  a  awamp  on  the  site  of  fices  thej  were  permitted  to  fill ;  and  tliui 

the   preaent  city  of  New  Orleans.     When  alill   more  hatred  of  Spanish   rule  would 

Charlevoix  viaited   the   spot   in   1722,  the  be   engendered  and   the   Mexicans   encour- 

germ  of  the  city  consisted  of  a  large  wood-  aged  to  throw  it  off.     In  view  of  the  ip- 

en   warehouse,   a   shed   for  a  church,   two  parent  danger  of  trouble  with,   if  not  ■!>• 

or  three  ordinary  houses,  and  a  quantity  solute  loss  of,  her  colonies  by  Spain,  the 

of  huts   built   without  order.     Hut   Uien-  miiiister   (D'.\randa)   advised  the  Kin;;  to 

viile  believed   that   it  would  one  day  be-  reduce  the  colony  of  Louisiana   from  its 

"  perhaps,   too,  at  no  diatant   day,  attitude   of    independence    to    eubmission. 


an  opulent  city,  the  metropolis  of  a 
and   rich   colony,''   and   removed   the   c 
of  government   from   Ililoxi   to   New 
leans.     Law's    settlers    in    Arkansas    | 
l^w,  John),  finding  themselves  abandon- 
ed,  went   down   to   New   Orleans   and    i 
ceived    allotments    on    both    sides    of    the    i 


,  The  King  accepted  the  advice,  and,  with 
foolish  pride,  suid,  *'  The  world  must  see 
that  I,  unaided,  can  crush  the  audacity 
\  of  sedition."  He  despatched  an  officer 
(.Alexander  O'Reilty)  in  great  haste  to 
Cnba,  with  orders  to  extirpate  republican- 
I  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of 
river,  settled  on  cottage  farms,  and  raised  July,  1760.  O'Reilly  appeared  at  the  Ba- 
vegetables  for  the  sujiply  of  the  town  and  lize  witli  a  strong  force.  With  preten- 
BoldLers  Thus  the  luh  tract  near  New  sions  of  friendship,  promises  that  the  peo- 
Orleans  became  knonn  as  the  (j(rman  pie  of  New  Orleans  would  not  be  harmed 
Coast  were  made  and   received   with   faith.     On 

After  Spain  bad  acquired  poiatssion  of  Aug.  8  the  Spanish  squadron,  of  twenty- 
Louisiana  by  trcHtv  mth  Fiince  (17G3),  four  vessels,  bearing  3,000  troops,  aochor- 
the  '^panlsh  nbinet  dclermmed  that  Lou-  ed  in  front  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  place 
isiana  must  be  retainnl  as  a  part  of  the  was  taken  possession  ot  in  the  name  of 
bpanish  dominions    and  as  a  granai^  for    the     Spanish     monarch.       With     feigned 

kindness  of  intentions,  the 
treacherous  O'Reilly  invited 
the  people's  representatives 
and  many  of  the  leading  in- 
'i^r  habitants  to  his  house  (Aug. 

t^"^.  21),   and    the    former    were 

invited  to  pass  into  his  pri- 
vate apartmenta,  where  they 
were  arrested.  "  Yon  are 
charged      with      being      the 

chiefs  of   this   revolt,"   said 

>~:^?  O'Reilly;  "I  arrest  you  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty."  Provisional  de- 
crees settled  the  government, 
and  on  the  2flth  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  Ut  taka 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Twelve  of 
the  representatives  were  se- 
Ucted  as  victims.  They  were 
i<Iii-st  nnd  most  influential 
>iilsi:<nn.  Tlieir  estntes  were 
-r  the  iM-nefit  of  the  offi. 
d  them.  Six  of  them  were 
six  or  ten  years,  or  for 
(  of  them  —  lAfrenifire,   his 


llaiana  and  Torlo  Kilo  It  Max  also  de- 
termined tbit  l»uisiana  ai  n  npililJc 
would  soon  rttil  Spiin  m  wt  illh  and 
prnperty  be  independent  of  ^  uropcan 
powers  contrast  strongly  with  other  sentenced  fr>: 
Spanish  provinces,  cause  the  inhabitants    life,  and  fivi 


*  who  I 
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young  son  -  in  -  law  Noyan,  Carcase,  Mar- 
quis, and  Joseph  Milhet  —  were  aenteneed 
to    be    ]ianged,    but. 


allot    < 


Oft. 


1709,  Villerf,  one  of  the  twelve,  did  not 
survive  the  day  of  his  arrest,  and  his 
same  was  declared  infamous.  "  The  in- 
sult done  to  the  King's  dignity  and  au- 
thority in  the  province  is  repaired,"  re- 
ported O'Reilly;  "the  example  now  giveo 
can  never  be  effaced."  So  perished  the 
first  republic  established  in  America. 

In  the  War  of  IHI2-15.-~ln  IHI4,  when 
the   British   had    captured    the   Ai 
flotilla  on  Lake  Itorgne,  there  seemed 


body  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  gravity  of  the  situation,  while 
the  governor  (Claiborne)  was  alt  alive 
wilh  patriotic  2eal.  Even  the  mualtets 
on  band  in  the  city  would  have  been 
useless  but  for  a  tinit^ly  supply  of  flints 
furnished  by  Jean  Lakitte  [q.  v.),  the 
liaratarian  pirate.  The  legislature  passed 
an  act  suspending  for  four  months  the 
payment  of  alt  bills  and  notes;  but  they 
hesitated  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus 
act ;  when  Jackson,  under  whose  com- 
mand Qovernor  Claiborne  had  placed  him- 
self, look  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
martial    law,    and    also    took    such    ener- 


be  no  obstacle  to  the  seizure  of  the  city  getic  measures,  in  deSance  of  the  legislat- 
of  New  Orleans.  Troops  for  its  defence  ure,  that  the  city  was  saved  from  capture 
■   still.      Some   and   pillage.     This  act  gave  great  oSenca 


IB  set  afloat  that  Jack- 
render  the  city  to  the 
I   lay  it  in   ashes  and 


months  before,  Jackson  had  called  for  to  the  civil  power 
n  Hii|ipty  of  arms  for  the  Southwest  from  orew).  A  rumor  wi 
the  arsenal  at  Pittsburg,  but  from  an  un-  son,  rather  than  sui 
willingness  to  pay  the  freight  demanded  British,  intended  tr 
liy  the  only  steamboat  then  navigating  retire  up  the  river, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
means  of  defence  had  been  shipped  in  and  some  of  the  leading  citiiienB  f  tiat  mode 
keel-boats,  and  did  not  arrive  until  after  Jackson  believe  that  body  might  intend, 
the  fate  of  the  city  had  been  decided,  to  save  the  city,  to  offer  a  premature  ca- 
Jaekson  put  forth  amazing  energy.  He  pitulation.  Jackson  directed  Claiborne, 
called  for  Tennesflee  and  Kentucky  volun-  in  such  a  case,  to  arrest  the  members 
teers.  and  urged  the  legislature  of  Louisi-  of  the  legislature.  The  governor  misln- 
ana  to  work  energetically  with  him.  That  terpreted  the  order,  and,  without  waiting 
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well     founded      he    placed 


Iier  and  slic  blew  up.  The  schooner  Lou- 
leiana  Lieutenant  Thompson,  had  come 
aid  her,  and  was 
a  the  only  armed 
vessel  belong  ng 
to  the  Americans 
in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans.    By 

at  a  safe  distance 

from   the   fire   of 

the     British. 

kenham   now 

led  orders  tor 

whole    army, 

,000    strong,    to 

nove     forward 


d    by   GeneraL 

the  other 

by  <!eneral  Gibbs, 

a  good  soldier, 

rith 


Jackaon'a  Victory  in  1811,-15. — The  bat- 
tle at  VillerC's  plantation  (E>ec.  23,  IS14) 
dispirited  the  British  invaders,  and  in 
this  condition  Lieut. -Gen.  Edward  Paken- 
ham.  the  "  hero  of  Salamanca,"  and  one 
of  Wellington's  veteran  oQicers,  found  they  began  Die 
them   on    his   arrival   on   Christmas   Day, 


Pakeuham,  and 

was  his  second  in  command.  Towards 
evening  (Dee.  27)  they  moved  forward, 
and  encampeit  on  the  plantations  of  Bien- 
venu  and  Chalmette,  within  a  few  hundretl 
yards  of  .Jackson's  in  trench  men  ts.  Then 
itructioD   of  batteries 


with    reinforcements,    to   take   chief   com-  noyed  by  Hinds's  troopers  and  other  active 

mand.     He   was   delighted   to   find   under  Americans  by  quick  and  sharp  attacks  ou 

his   command   some   of    the   best   of   Wei-  their  flank  and  rear. 

lington's  troops  that  fought  on  the  Span-  Jackson  was  aware  of  the  arrival  of 
ish  Peninsula.  He  immediately  prepared  Pakenham.  and  expected  vigorous  war- 
to  effect  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  fare  from  him.  He  prepared  accordingly, 
the  Biibjugntion  of  Louisiana  without  de-  His  headquarters  were  at  the  chateau  of 
lay.  While  .Jackson  was  costing  up  in-  M.  Macarti',  a  wealthy  Creole,  from  the 
trenchments  along  the  line  of  Rodriguez's  balcony  of  which,  with  his  field-glass,  he 
Canal,  from  the  Mississippi  back  to  an  could  survey  the  whole  of  the  op^^rationa 
impassable  swamp  2  miles  away,  the  Brit-  of  his  own  and  the  British  army.  Prom 
ish  were  as  busy  too.  They  worked  day  that  mansion  he  sent  numerous  and  inl- 
and night  in  the  erection  of  a  heavy  bat-  porlant  orders  on  that  night.  He  had 
tery  that  should  command  the  armed  caused  Chalmette's  buildings  to  be  blown 
schooner  CnroUna,  and  on  the  morning  up  on  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  that 
of  Dec.  27  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  sweep  of  his  own  artillery  might  not 
her  from  several  12  and  18  pounders,  b*  impeded,  and  he  had  called  to  the 
They  also  hurled  shot  at  her,  which  act  line  some  Ixuisiana  militia  from  the  rear. 
her  on  Are,  when  her  crew  abandoned  He  had  also  planted  some  heavy  guns,  and 
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before  the  dawn  o(  tlie  28th  he  had  ■4,000    ed.  The  British  lost  about  150.   Pakenham 


jrtillnry  to  r 


called  a  council  of  war,  when  i 
sulved  to  brin-;  forward  heavy  sie^;;iiD9 
from  the  fit'ot  before  niiLkin{>  another  nt- 
ipt  to  carry  Jackson'ti  lines,  for  the 
crience  of  the  2Sth  had  given  Paken- 
n  a  test  of  the  temper  of  hia  oppo- 
ts.  At  the  same  lime  Jackson  was  busy 
etrpTigthcninf;  his  position  at  Rod- 
riguez') Canal,  over  whit-h  i 


eeite  Pakenliam.  while  the  Lou 
prepared  to  grret  him  with  her 

nun.     Ah  soim  as  a  light   fug  bad   dieap-  i 

pared  on   the   ninrning  of   the   28th,   the  ( 

Uritish  apprnached  in  two  columns.    Just  1 

then  a  band   of   rnugjh   men — -Baratarians  I 

— came    down    from    Ihc    city,    and    were  i 
placed  by  Jackson  in  command  nf  o 

the  24-pouiidcrs.    As  a  solid  column  under  soldier    had    yet    pnnsed,    excepting 

ricncral  Keiine  drew  near,  they  were  met  prisoner.     He  placed  two  12-pi)undcrs  in 

by   a   terrible   fire  of  niusketry,  hut  they  battery  on  his  left,  near  tije  swamp,   in 

bravely    advanced    until    cheeked    by    the  charge  of  Gen.  Garrigue  Flauzac.  a  French 

sudden  oiicning  of  Jackson's   heavy  guns  volunteer,  nud  also  a  tl  and  an  18  pounder    ' 

and   the   balleries   of   the   Louisiana.      At  under  Colonel   I'erry.     His  intrench  men  t  a 

the  same  time  the  Uritish  rocketeers  were  were  extended  into  Ihe  swamp  to  prevent 

busy,    but   Ihcy   did    very    little    damH;,'c,  a   flank  movement.     On  the  opposite  side 

Keaiio's  Iroops  endured   the  tcnipest  that  of    the   Jlississippi    there   was   a    similar 

was  thinning  their  ranks  for  a  while,  when  structure;     and     Commander     Patterson, 

they   fell   back,    running   pell-mell   to   the  pleased   wilh    the   elTeets   of   the   guns  of 

Blielter    of    the    canal,    where   they    stnod  the  Louisiana  from  the  same  side,  eslab- 

waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.     Their  bat-  lished  a  battery  back  of  the  levee,  which 

teries  were  half  destroyed  and  abandoned,  he    armed    with    heavy    guns    from    the 

and  the  shnllered  column  was  thoroughly  schooner.     This    battery    commanded    the 

repulses!   and   demoralized.  front  of  Jackson's  lines  by  an  cnlilading 

Meanwhile,    the    other    column,    nnder  lire,   and    soon   compelled    the   British    to 

Cilibs,  was  actively  engaged  on  the  British  fall  back  from  Chalmette's.     The  Tcnnes- 

ripht.     They   were  pressing  General   Car-  ace  riflemen  were  ci)nspicuously  active  in 

roll  and  his  Tennessi^canR  near  the  swamp  annoying  the  British  sentinels  by  "  hunts." 

very    severely,    when    (JilUia,    seeing    the  aa  they  called  little  expedition,'!. 


it  gave  V 
en  ham  ordereil 
general      retrer 
and  he  retired 
his    headquarti 
at  Viller.--'s.  deep- 
ly    mortified     at 
this  repulse  by  a 
handful   of   back- 
wondsmen.   as    lie 
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The  British  contented  IhemBelveB  witb 
casting  up  a  strong  redoubt  near  the 
swamp,  from  which  they  opened  a  vigorous 
Arc  on  Jackson's  left  (Dec.  31).  That 
night  tLe  whole  Britiali  army  moved  for- 
ward to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  linea,  and  began  throwing  up 
intrenchnients  on  which  to  place  heavy 
aiege-guns,  which  had  arrived.  Uy  day- 
light they  had  erected  three  half- moon  bat- 
teries within  600  yards  of  the  American 
breastworks,  right,  centre,  and  left.  Upon 
these  they  had  mounted  thirty  pieces  of 
lieai-y   ordnance,   manned   by   picked  gun- 


atarians  and  the  veteran  Garri^e.     The 
American  artillery  thundered  all  along  the 

Pakenham  was  amazed.  He  could  not 
conceive  where  the  Americana  got  their 
guns  and  gunners.  The  conRict  became 
terrible.  Patterson  fought  the  batteries 
on  the  levee  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river ;  and  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Ameri- 
can left  at  the  swamp  was  successfully 
met  by  Coffee  and  his  riflemen,  and  the 
assailants  made  to  fly  in  terror.  Towards 
noon  the  fire  of  the  British  slackened. 
Their    half-moon   batteries   were   crushed, 


ners  from  the  fleet.  The  works  were  hid-  the  batteries  on  the  levee  were  demolished, 
den  by  a  thick  fog  on  the  morning  of  and  the  invaders  ran  helter-skelter  to  the 
Jan.  1  (1815).  When  it  lifted,  the  British  diUh  for  protection.  Under  cover  of  the 
opened  a  brisk  fire,  not  doubting  that  in  ensuing  night,  they  crawled  back  to  their 
a  few  minutes  the  contemptible  defences  of  camp,  dragging  with  them  a  part  o(  their 
the  Americans  would  be  scattered  to  the  cannon  over  the  oozy  ground.  It  was  a 
winds.  The  army  was  arrayed  in  battle  bitter  New  Year's  Day  for  the  British 
order  to  rush  forward  and  capture  the  army.  They  had  been  without  food  or 
works  and.  their  defenders.  Every  moment  sleep  for  si.'ity  hours.  There  was  joy  in 
the  cannonade  and  bombardment  became  the  American  camp.  It  was  increased 
heavier,  and  the  rocketeers  sent  showers  when  Gen.  John  Adair  announced  that 
of  fiery  missiles  upon  the  Americans,  more  than  2.000  drafted  men  from  Ken- 
Meanwhile,  Jackson  had  opened  liis  heavy  tucky,  under  Maj.-Gen.  John  Thomas,  were 
guns  on  his  assailants.  Ilia  cannonade  near.  They  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
was  led  ofl'  by  the  imperturbable  Hum-  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  700  of  them 
phrey  on  the  left,  followed  by  the  Bar-  were  sent  to  the  front  under  Adair 
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Pakenham  now  conceived  the  hazardous  by  blazing  rockets.  Whole  platoons  were 
plan  of  carrying  Jackson's  lines  by  storm  prostrated,  when  others  instantly  filled 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Those  on  the  their  places;  and  so,  without  pause  or  re- 
right  bank  were  under  the  command  of  coil,  they  pushed  towards  the  weaker  left 
General  Morgan.  of  Jackson's  line.     By  this  time  all  the 

Jackson  penetrated  Pakenham's  design  American  batteries,  including  Patterson's 

on  the  6th,  and  he  disposed  his  forces  ac-  across  the  river,  were  in  full  play, 

cordingly.     The  New  Orleans  troops  and  Yet  steadily  on   marched  Wellington's 

a  few  others  were  placed  on  the  right  of  veterans,   stepping  firmly  over   the  dead 

the   intrenchments,   and   fully  two-thirds  bodies  of  slain  comrades,  until  they  had 

of  the  whole  line  was  covered  by  the  com-  reached  a  point  within  200  yards  of  the 

mands  of  Coffee  and  Carroll.    The  latter  American    line,    behind   which,    concealed 

was  reinforced  on  the  7th  by  1,000  Ken-  from  the  view  of  the  invaders,  lay  the 

tuckians,  under  General  Adair,  and  fifty  Tennessee    and    Kentucky    sharp-shooters, 

marines.     CotToe,  with  500  men,  held  the  four  ranks  deep.    Suddenly  the  clear  voice 

extreme  left  of  the  line,  where  his  men  of   General   Carroll   rang  out   the   word, 

were  compelled  to  sleep  on  floating  logs  "Fire!"      His      Tennesseeans      instantly 

lashed  to  the  trees.    Jackson's  whole  force  arose,  and,  taking  sure  aim,  laid  scores 

on  the  New  Orleans  side  of  the  river  was  of  the  British  soldiery  on  the  ground  by 

about   5,000   in  number.     Of   these   only  a  terrific  storm  of  bullets.     That  storm  did 

2,200  were  at  the  line,  and  only  800  of  not   cease   for   a   moment,   for   when   the 

them  were  regulars,  the  rest  mostly  raw  Tennesseeans  had  fired  they  fell  back,  and 

recruits  commanded  by  young  officers.    His  the  Kentuckians  took  their  places,  and  so 

army  was  formed  in  two  divisions— one,  the  four  ranks  in  turn  participated  in  the 

on  the  right,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ross;  confiict.    At  the  same  time,  round,  grape, 

and   the  other,  on  the  left,  by  Generals  and  chain  shot  went  crashing  through  the 

Carroll    and    Coffee.      Another    intrench-  British  line  from  the  several  batteries,  and 

ment  had  been  thrown  up  a  mile  and  a  it  began   to   waver,   when   a   detachment 

half  in  the  rear  of  the  front,  behind  which  brought  up  the  fascines  and  scaling-lad- 

the  weaker  of  his  forces  were  stationed,  ders,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  British. 

Jackson  also  established  a  third  line  at  Pakenham  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 

the  lower  edge  of  the  city.  Addressing  a  few  stirring  words  to  the 

General  Morgan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  men  he  was  leading  forward,  his  bridle- 

the  river,  had  800  men,  all  militia  and  in-  arm  was  made  powerless  by  a  bullet,  and 

differently  armed.    On   the  night  of  the  his  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him.    He 

7th,    Pakenham    sent    Lieutenant-Colonel  instantly    mounted    another.     Several    of 

Thornton   with   a   detachment   to   attack  his  officers  fell  one  after  another,  and  the 

Morgan,  and  at  dawn  the  British,  under  line  broke  up  into  detachments,  a  greater 

Pakenham,    were    seen    advancing    to    at-  part  of  them  falling  back  to  the  shelter 

tack  Jackson's  lines.     The  heavy  guns  of  of  the  protecting  swamp.    They  were  ral- 

one   of   Jackson's   batteries   were   opened  lied,   and    rushed    forward    to   carry    the 

upon  it,  and  so  a  terrible  battle  was  be-  works  in  front  of  Carroll  and  Coffee, 

gun.     The  British  line,  stretching  across  At   that   moment,   Keane,   on   the   left, 

the  plain  of  Chalmette,  was  broken  into  wheeled  his  column  and  pushed  to  the  aid 

companies,  but  steadily  advanced,  terribly  of    the    right,    terribly    enfiladed    by   the 

smitten  by  a  storm  that  came  from  the  American  batteries  as  they  strode  across 

American   batteries,   which   made   fearful  the    plain.     Their    presence    encouraged 

lanes  through  their  ranks  with  round  and  the  broken  column  on  the  right,  and  all 

grape    shot.     The    right    of    the    British,  rushed  into  the  heart  of  the  tempest  from 

under    (libhs,    had    obliqued    towards    the  Carroll's   rifles,   Gibbs   on   the   right   and 

swamp,  and  was  thrown  into  some  confu-  Pakenham  on  their  left.     In  a  |ew  min- 

sion  by  the  guns  of  the  Americans.     This  utes  the  right  arm  of  the  latter  was  dis- 

was  heifrhtened  by  the  fact  that  there  had  abled    by    a    bullet.       Very    soon,    while 

l>oen  neglect  in  bringing  forward  fascines  shouting  huzzas  to  his  troops,  there  came 

and    scaling-ladders.    His   troops    poured  a  terrible  storm  of  round  and  grape  shot 

forward  in  solid  column,  coTered  in  front  that  scattered  dead  men  all  around  him. 
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One  of  the  balls  passed  through  the  gen-  next  morning  (Jan.  0,  1815)   detachments 

eral's  thigh,  killing  his  horse  under  him.  from  both  armies  were  engaged  in  burying 

Pakenham  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  his  the  dead  on  the  plain.     The  Kentuckian:^ 

faithful  aid,  Captain  McDougall.     He  was  carried    to    the    British    detachment    the 

conveyed  to  the  rear  in  a  dying  condition,  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  on  the  scal- 

and   expired    in    the   arms   of   McDougall  ing-ladders  they  had  brought.     The  bodies 

under  a  live-oak-tree.     General  Gibbs  was  of  the  dead   British   officers   were   buried 

also  mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  on  VillerC's  plantation,  not  far   from  his 

I  day.     Keane,  shot  in  the  neck,  was  com-  mansion,  and  those  of  Pakenham  and  sev- 

I  pel  led  to  leave  the  field,  and  the  command  eral  others  were  placed  in  casks  of  rum 

'  devolved  on  Major  Wilkinson,  the  officer  and  sent  to  England.     On  Jan.   18  a  gen- 

!  of  highest  grade  in  the  saddle.     His  dis-  eral  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place,  and 

'  comfited  troops  fell  back,  and  the  whole  under    cover    of   the    next    night    General 

army  fled  in  disorder.  I^mbert   withdrew   all    the    British    from 

While   those   events   were  occurring  on  the  Mississippi,  and  they  soon  made  their 

the    right,    nearly    1,000    men    under    the  way  in  open  boats  across  I^ke  Borgne  to 

active  Colonel  Rennie  had  pushed  rapidly  their  fleet,  60  miles  distant,  between  Cat 

forward   near   the   river   in   two   columns,  and   Ship   islands.     I^uisiana  was  saved, 

and,  driving  in  the  American  pickets,  took  The   news  of   the  victory  created   intense 

possession   of   the    unfinished    redoubt   on  joy  throughout  the  country.     State  legis- 

Jackson's   extreme   right.      They   did    not  latures  and  other  bodies  thanked  Jackson 

hold  it  long.     Patterson's  battery  greatly  and  his  brave  men.     A  small   medal   was 

annoyed    Ronnie's    column    on    its    march,  struck    in    commemoration    of    the    event 

As  he  scaled  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt,  and    circulated   among   the   people.      Con- 

and   had   just  exclaimed,   **  Hurrah,   boys,  gress  voted   the  thanks  of  the  nation   to 

the  day  is  ours!"  he  fell  dead,  pierced  by  Jackson,    and    ordered    a    commemorative 

a   bullet  from   Beale'c  rifles.     When  this  gold  medal  to  be  given  to  him. 
column  fell  back  in  disorder,  General  I^m-        In    the   Civil    War. — The   national    gov- 

bert,  in  command  of  the  reserves,  appeared  ernment    resolved    during    the    winter    of 

^  just  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  1861-C2  to  repossess  itself  of  Mobile,  New 

battered  and  flying  regiments,  but  not  to  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Galveston,  and 

retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  the  day.    From  to  attempt  to  acquire  control  of  the  lower 

the  first  flight  of  British  rockets  in  the  Mississippi  and  Texas.     The  Department 

morning   to   the   close   of   the   battle,   the  of  the  Gulf  was  created,  which   included 

New    Orleans    Band,    stationed    near    the  all   these  points,  and  Gex.  Benjamin    F. 

centre  of  the  American  line,  played  inces-  Bltler  (q.  v.)  was  placed  in  command  of 

santly,  cheering  the  troops  with  martial  it.     It  was  proposed  to  send  a  competent 

music.     No  music  but  the  bugle  inspired  land  and  naval  force  first  to  capture  New 

the  British  columns.     Across  the  Missis-  Orleans.    General  McClellan  did  not  think 

sippi,  Thornton  had  captured  the  Ameri-  the  plan  feasible,  for  it  would  take  50.000 

can  intrenchments  after   the  cannon   had  men,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  spare  a  man 

been    spiked    and    rolled    into    the    river;  from  his  army  of  more  than  200,000  men 

also   Patterson's   battery,   the  commander  lying     around     Washington.        President 

and  his  men,  after  spiking  the  guns,  es-  Lincoln  approved  of  the  project,  and  Mr. 

caping    on    board    the    Louisiana.      Then  Stanton  said  to  General  Butler,  "  The  man 

Thornton   recrossed   the  river  and  joined  who  takes  New  Orleans  shall  be  made  a 

the  retiring  army.  lieutenant-general."       Butler     called     for 

In  this  terrible  battle  the  British  lost  troops.     New  England  was  alive  with  en- 

2.600  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  made  pris-  thusiasm,  and  furnished  them,  in  addition 

oners;  while  the  Americans,  sheltered  by  to    her    thousands    in    the   Army    of    the 

their  breastworks,   lost  only  eight  killed  Potomac.     He  sailed   from   Fort  Monroe, 

and    thirteen    wounded.      The    history    of  Feb.    25,    1802,   with   his  wife,    his    stafT*, 

human  warfare  presents  no  parallel  to  this  and   1,400  New  England  troops.      Storms 

disparity   in   loss.     On   the   western   side  and  delays  made  the  passage  long,  and  it 

of  the  river   the   British   had   100  killed  was  thirty  days  before  he  landed  on  dreary 

and   wounded;    the  Americans   six.     The  Ship  Island  (his  place  of  destination) ,  off 
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the  coast  of  MiiiiisBippi,  where  there  was  to  receive  them,  that  it  were  vexatioua  if 

un  iinjinishecl  fort.  The  Confederates  of  tlieir  invincible  armada  escapes  the  ta.te 
that  region  had  taken  posaeaaion  of  that  we  have  in  store  for  it." 
island  and  the  fort  in  considerable  force.  On  April  28  the  fleets  of  Farragut  and 
During  their  occupation  of  it  for  about  I'orter  were  within  tiie  Missisaippi  River, 
four  months,  they  made  it  strong  and  tlie  former  in  chief  command  of  the  naval 
available  for  defence.  They  constructed  forces;  and  General  Butler,  with  about 
eleven  bomb-proof  caaemates,  a  magazine,  11,000  troops,  waa  at  the  Southwest  Pass, 
and  harracks,  mounted  twenty  heavy  The  fleets  comprised  forty-aeven  armed  vpb- 
Dalilgren  guns,  and  namc<l  it  Fort  Twiggs.  rcIs,  and  these,  with  the  transports,  went 
When  a  rumor  that  a  strong  naval  force  up  the  river,  Porter's  mortar-boata  lead- 
was  approaching  reached  the  island,  the  ing.  When  they  approached  Ihe  forts 
Confederate  garrinon  aliandoncd  the  fort,  their  hulls  were  besmeared  with  mud, 
burned  the  barracks,  and  with  their  can-  and  the  rigging  wan  covered  with  branches 
iioti  lied  to  Uic  mainland.  On  the  follow-  of  trees.  So  disguised,  they  were  enabled 
ing  day.  a  small  force  was  landed  from  to  take  a  position  near  the  forts  unsus- 
the  National  gunbont  Masaachugclls,  and  pected.  The  Mississippi  was  full  to  the 
took  |K]ssession  of  the  place.  They  brim,  and  a  boom  and  other  obstructions 
strengthened  the  fort  by  building  two  more  near  Fort  Jackson  had  been  swept  away 
casemates,  adding  Dahlgren  and  rifled  by  the  flood.  On  April  IS  a  battle  between 
cannon,  ami  piling  around  its  outer  walla  Fort  Jaekson  and  Porter's  mortar-boats 
tiers  of  sand-liags  six  feet  in  depth.  They  «as  begun  The  giinboats  >iupported  the 
gave  to  the  fort  the  name  of  their  veaael,  mortir  l)oats  They  could  not  muih  alTeet 
and  it  became  Fort  Massachusetts.  When  the  forts  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
General  Butler  arrived,  there  was  no  house  the  fleet  started  to  run  by  them  the  mor 
on  the  island,  and  it  was  wilh  much  diffi-  tar  boat*  helping  The  perilous  passage 
culty  that  a  decent  place  of  ahelter  waa  cf  the  tort'^  wa*  begun  at  2  a  u  Tha 
prepared  for  his  wife  and  his  military  night  was  ii  ten'u.ly  dark  and  in  the 
family,  fieneral  Phelps  was  there  with  gloom  a  tremendous  battle  was  waged 
New  England  troops,  so  also  were  Com-  The  National  naial  force  was  met  by  a 
modore  Farragut  with  a  naval  force,  and  Confederate  one    In  that  struggle  the  Na 
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by  the  Confederates 
to  make  the  stream 

absolutely  impassable  by  vessel  a.  There 
were  then  10,000  troiips  in  New  Orleana 
under  Oen.  Mansfield  Lovell.  One  of  the 
New  Orleans  journals  said,  in  a  boastful 
only    fear    is    that    the 


onals  were  victorious.  While  the  battle 
iia  raging  near  the  forta,  General  Biit- 
T  landed  his  troops,  and  in  amall  boats 
a»sed  through  narrow  and  shallow  bayous 
r  of  Fort  St.  Phili 


Northern   invaders  may  not  appear.     We    ed   garriaon   surrendered   to   Butler   with- 
have    made    such    extensive    preparatjona    out   resistance,   declaring    they    had    been 
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presBMl   into  the  aervice  snd   would   fight  agninBt  the  colony  and  "  eolemii   compac- 

no   more.      When   the   Jorts   were   surren-  tion  or  conversing  with  the  devil."     Trial 

dered  and  the  Confederate  gunboats  iub-  by  jury  was  introduced,  but  punishment* 

duMi,   Farragut   rendezvoused   at   Quaran-  for  minor  offences  remained  discretionary. 

tine,  and  then  with  nine  vessels  went  up  For  eighteen  years  all   laws  were  enacted 


to  New  Orleans,  There  a  fearful  pant 
prevailed,  for  the  people  had  heard  of  the  i 
disasters  below.  Drums  were  beating, 
soldiers  were  hurryinf;  to  and  fro,  cotton 
was  carried  to  the  levee  to  be  burned; 
specie  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  had 
been  carried  away  from  the  banks,  and 
citizens,  with  millions  of  property,  had 
fled  from  the  cily.  When  Farragut  ap- 
proached (April  2.1),  General  I-ovell  and 
hia  troops  fled;  llie  torch  was  applied  to 
the  eotlon  on  the  levee,  and  1.1,000  bales, 
a  dozen  large  ships,  and  as  many  fine 
Btesniers,  with  unfinished  gunboats  and 
other  large  vessels,  were  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration.  The  citizens  were  held  in 
durance  liv  Farragut's  guns  unlil  the  ar- 
rival of  Butler  on  M.iy  1,  when  the  latter 
landed  with  his  troops,  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  defenceless  town,  and  made 
his  headquarters  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 


general    assembly    of    all    the   colo- 


The 


gover 


niply 


s  chosen  annual- 


Hew   Pljrmouth. 

term  of  partnership  I 


Whe 


I  terrible    president  of  a  ec 

See    BiTLEK.    ly.     There  were  finally  seven  couneillors, 

called  assistants:  and  so  little  uas  public 

.   In   lfl27,   the    ollicc  coveted  that  it  was  necessary  to  in- 

p  rilgrinis    tlirt  a  fine  upon  such  as.  being  chosen,  de- 


nd   the   Txindon    merchants   had   i 

the  latter,  numliering  not  more  than  300  ' 

at     Plymouth,     applied     to     the     council  : 

of   New   Kiipland   for  a   charter.      It   was  ' 

granted    July    13.    Ifi30,    and    in    it    Ihe  ' 

boundaries  of  the  colony  were  defined,  on  ' 

the  land  aide,  as  com])oscJ  of  two  lines —  I 

one  drawn  northerly  from  the  mouth  ot  the  i 

Narraganset    River,    the    other    westerly  ' 
from   Cohasset   rinilet — to   meet   nt   "  th 
uttermost    limits   of   a   country   or   pla( 
called  Pocanoket."     A  grant  on  the  Kei 
nebcc,   where   some   of   the   PilRTims   ha 

been  seated  was  included  in   the  charter.  Trumbull,   of   Charleston.   S. 

The  patent  gave  a  title  to  the  soil,  but  the    place    known    as    New    Smyrna,     in 

the   functions   of   government    could   only  Florida,      with      about      1,500     persons — 

lie   exercised,   occording   to   English    lejral  Greeks.  Italians,  and  Minorcans — whom  he 

opinions,  under  a  charter  from  the  crown,  had    persuaded    to    follow    him    to    better 

Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  such  a  ch.ir-  their  fortunes.     He  established  them  on  k 


constitution  of  the  church  was  equal- 

iemocratie.     For  the  first  eight  years 

c  was  no  pastor.     Lyford.  a  minister, 

sent  over  by  the  Txindon  partners  to 

pastor:  but  they  refused,  and  expelled 

Brewster   and   others   were   exhort- 

and  on  Sunday  afternoons  a  question 

propounded,    to    which    all    present 

might  s[ieak.     No  minister  staved  long  at 

Plymouth  after  they  adopted  the  plan  of 

having  a  pastor.    See  Brewstcr,  William. 

New   Smyrna    Colony,      In    1787    Dr. 


ter,   but   without   success.     The   colonists,  tract  of  60.000  aci 

however,  gradually  assumed   all   the   pre-  (ivation     of     indip 

rogatives  of  government — even  the  power  these  poor  people 

of  capital   punishment.     Eight  capital  of-  them  most  cruelly, 

fences  were  enumerated  in  the  first  Plym-  of   the   territory 'i 


outh  code,  including  treason  or  rebellio 


and  began  the  cul- 

Trumbull     reduced 

o  slavery,  and  treated 

The  English  Kovemor 

partner   i 
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jection   by   troops.     This   slavery   lasted  England  territory  were  named  New  Som- 

nine  years,  when,  in   1776,  the  petitions  erset.     He  sent  out  his  nephew,  William 

of  the  people  were  heard  and  heeded  by  a  Gorges,  as  deputy-governor  of  the  domain, 

new  governor  just  arrived,  and  they  were  which   extended   from   the   Piscataqua   to 

released   from   the   tyranny  of  Trumbull,  the  Kennebec.    He  assumed  rule  over  the 

Nearly    two-thirds    of    the   colonists    had  fishing  hamlets  there,  and  held  a  general 

then    perished.      Most    of    the    survivors  court  at   Saco.     See  Maine;   New   Eno- 

went   to   St.   Augustine,   where   their  de-  land. 

sccndants  constituted  a  considerable  por-  New  South,  The.     See  Grady,  Henbt 

tion  of  the  native  population.  Woodfen. 

New  Somerset.    The  provinces  held  by  New  Spain.     The  first  name  given  to 

Gorges    after    the    division    of    the    New  Mexico. 

NEW   SWEDEN,    FOUNDING   OF 

New  Sweden,  Founding  of.     The  fol-  in  its  own  separate  time.     Virginia  was 

lowing  narrative  of  the  founding  of  New  discovered  in  the  year  1497  by  Sebastian 

Sweden  is  from  the  History  of  Xcw  8w€-  Cabot,  a   Portuguese,  who  was  then  the 

den  by  the  Rev.  Ihrael  Ackelius  {q.  v.),  captain  of  an   English   ship.     Its  coasts 

who  was   provost  over  the   Swedish  con-  were   afterwards    visited    by    those    brave 

gregations  in  America,  and  pastor  of  the  knights,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Wal- 

church    in    Christiania    in    1749-56.      A  ter  Raleigh,  the  latter  of  whom  called  the 

translation    of    the    work    with    valuable  land   Virginia,   after   Queen   Elizabeth  of 

notes,  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Reynolds,  England,    who    lived    unmarried.      Under 

was  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  His-  this  name  was  included  all   the  country 

lorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874.  stretching  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  St. 

Lawrence  River,  which  was  formerly  call- 
After  that  the  magnanimous  Genoese,  ed  Florida,  when  separate  names  were  not 
Christopher  Columbus,  had,  at  the  expense  yet  given  to  its  coasts.  That  was  done 
of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  in  the  year  about  the  year  1584.  Captain  De  la  Ware, 
1402,  discovered  the  Western  Hemisphere,  under  the  command  of  the  English  Ad- 
and  the  illustrious  Florentine,  Americus  miral  James  Chartiers,*  was  the  first  who 
Vespucius,  sent  out  by  King  Emanuel  of  discovered  the  bay  in  which  the  Indian 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1502,  to  make  a  river  Poutaxat  debouched,  and  gave  his 
further  exploration  of  its  coasts,  had  h^id  name,  Delaware,  to  both  the  river  and  the 
the  good  fortune  to  give  the  country  his  bay,  in  the  year  1000.  These  countries 
name,  the  European  powers  have,  from  were  repeatedly  visited  by  the  English: 
time  to  time,  sought  to  promote  their  first  by  those  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
scveral  interests  there.  Our  Swedes  and  leigh  from  Rristol,  in  the  year  1603.  and 
Goths  were  the  less  backward  in  such  afterwards  by  Sir  G.  Popham  and  Cap- 
expoditions,  as  they  had  always"  been  the  tain  James  Davis,  but  little  more  was  ac- 
first  therein.  They  had  already,  in  the  complished  than  that  they  learned  to  know 
year  1M)6  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  visited  the  people,  erected  some  small  places  and 
America,  had  named  it  Vinland  the  Good,  forts,  which,  however,  were  soon  destroyed 
and  also  Skrcellinga  T^nd,  and  had  called  by  the  savages.  In  the  year  1006  a  body 
its  inhabitants  "the  Skrwllings  of  Vin- 
land." It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  *  Aorellns  has  been  led  into  this  slnpfular 
X'  Ai  -.i,«,i  ..;«:*«,!  nr^^^  ««*.+  rtf  "M/^rfli  mistake  by  CampanliiH.  whom  he  here  follows. 
Northmen  had  visited  some  part  of  North  ^,^^^j^^  ^^^^  (^hartlers)  was  a  French  subject, 

America   before   the    Spaniards   and    lor-  ^^^   discovered    the   St.    lAwrenoe   In    1534. 

tuguese  went  to  South  America.     But  the  i,ord   (not  "captain")   I>e  la  Ware  was  ap- 

qucHtion  is.  What  would  have  been  thought  pointed  governor  of  Virginia  In  1610,  and  ar- 

1      X  TT-  11-*         1  *^.  ^:o»^,.^^:<.o  Ko/i  rived    at    Jamestown    on    June    10    of    the 

alK)ut  Vinland  if  no  later  discoveries  had  ^^^  ^^^      jj^  probably  entered  the  Dela- 

been  made,  and  what  they  thought  about    ^^j^  q^  ^jig  ^ay  to  Virginia.     The  reader 
it  before  the  time  of  Columbus?  will  notice  varloos  inaccuracies  In  these  early 

Every  region  in  America  was  discoyered   P««e»- 
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of  emigrants  was  sont  to  the  northern  re- 
gions, by  two  oomjiitnieB,  caltod  the  I»n' 
doD  and  Ihe  Bristril  Cumpanies.  The  for- 
mer settled  southward  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay:  the  latler,  on  Ihe  Kennebeck,  or 
Sagadahoc,  River.  Each  had  its  territorial 
rights  HeciirMl  hy  a  patent.  In  the  year 
1620  a  dispute  arose  between  them  about 
the  fisheries  at  fape  Cod,  when  a  new  pat- 
The    Bristol    Company, 


■ived  B 


ti  of  s 


sons  of  rank  and  distim'tion,  changed  its 
name  to  thiil  of  Ihe  Plymouth  Counei], 
and  ohtaineil  n  rL;>ht  to  all  the  lands  tying 
above  the  4Utli  degree  up  to  the  4Sth  de- 
pree  of  north  latitude,  which  was  three 
degrees  farther  north  than  the  former 
grant,  and  inchided  the  greater  part  of 
Acadia,  or  N'ew  Seotland,  and  also  extend- 


ed   (e«t    ard  fro  i    lie   \tlant  e  to  the  Pa- 

cfcOeein     ill  tl  a  wa-*    ne!  i  le  1    n  New 
>nj,l      I       The  r    t  rei  i  ned   under  Vir- 

\bo  t  th<  san  t  me  the  Hollanlers  un- 
dertnoli  to  steil  into  theic  Amer  ean  har- 
h.  rs  TI  e  look  a  fanci  to  tl  e  shores  of 
the  bay  called  by  the  Indians  Menabados. 


and  the  river  Mohaan.*  Henry  Hudson, 
an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Hol- 
land East  India  Company,  had  first  dia- 
eovered  those  places,  and  called  the  b«y 
after  his  own  name,  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
East  India  Company,  in  the  year  160S, 
sold  its  right  to  the  country,  which  it 
based  upon  its  priority  of  discovery,  to 
some  Hollanders.  These  obtained  from 
the  State*-fieneral  of  Holland  an  eiciu- 
sive  privilege  { pricUegium  cxclutirum) 
to  the  country,  and  took  the  name  of 
'■  The  West  India  Company  of  Amster- 
dam." In  the  year  1610  they  began  to 
trallic  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the  year 
I(il3  huilt  a  trading-post  (maga»in)  at 
(he  place  now  called  Albany,  and  in  tha 
following  year  placed  some  cannon  there. 
Samuel  Argall.  the  governor  of  VJrfnnia, 
drove  them  out  in  llil8:  but  King 
James  1.  gave  them  permission  to 
remain,  that  their  ships  might 
obtain  water  there  in  their  voyage* 
to  Uracil.  From  that  time  until 
1623,  when  the  West  India  Com- 
pany obtained  its  charter,  their 
trade  with  the  Indians  was  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  on  ship- 
board, and  they  made  no  attempts 
to  huild  any  house  or  fortress  until 
11129.  Now.  whether  that  was  done 
with  or  without  the  permission  of 
KnRland.  the  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam was  huilt  and  fortified,  as  also 
the  place  Aurania.  Orange,  now 
called  Albany,  having  since  had 
hree  general  goiernors  one  after 
he  other  But  that  was  not  yet 
■nough  The)  wished  to  extend 
heir  power  to  the  river  Delaware 
also,  and  erected  on  its  shores  two 
or  three  small  forts  which  wer^ 
howeier  soon  after  destroyed  hy 
the  natiies  of  the  country. 

It  now  came  in  order  for  Sweden 
also    to    take    part    in    this    enter- 
priBP.      William    Usselinx,    a    Hol- 
lander,   born    at    Antwerp    in    Bra- 
Kmt,    prcsentwl    himself   to   King   Gustaf 
Adolpli,    and    laid    before    liim     a     prop- 


RvMiT 


Mohattfc.   althnueb    we  do 


le   find 


I..L  niijBiii-n-  rin..  iiiKi  MIDI  tiYer  so  ral  "d. 
Tie  ronnectlnn  would  Incllc-.ie  the  Hud„„ 
ilver.  Lul  that  Is  never  bo  deBl«n«t*>d.  bqt 
fBB  railed  bj  the  natlTes  the  CohatBte*  or 
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oeition  for  a  trading  company,  to  be  was  dissolved,  its  subscriptions  nullified, 
established  in  Sweden,  and  to  extend  its  and  the  whole  project  seemed  about  to  die 
operations  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Magel-  with  the  King.  But,  just  as  it  appeared  to 
lan's  Land  (Terra  Magellanica),  with  the  be  at  its  end,  it  received  new  life.  An- 
assurance  that  this  would  be  a  great  other  Hollander,  by  the  name  of  Peter 
source  of  revenue  to  the  kingdom.  Full  Menewe,  sometimes  called  Menuet,  made 
power  was  given  him  to  carry  out  this  im-  his  appearance  in  Sweden.  He  had  been 
portant  project;  and  thereupon  a  con-  in  the  service  of  Holland  in  America, 
tract  of  trade  was  drawn  up,  to  which  the  where  he  became  involved  in  difficulties 
company  was  to  agree  and  subscribe  it.  with  the  officers  of  their  West  India  Com- 
Usselinx  published  explanations  of  this  pany,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  re- 
contract,  wherein  he  also  particularly  di-  called  home  and  dismissed  from  their  ser- 
rected  attention  to  the  country  on  the  vice.  But  he  was  not  discouraged  by  this, 
Delaware,  its  fertility,  convenience,  and  and  went  over  to  Sweden,  where  he  re- 
all  its  imaginable  resources.  To  strength-  newed  the  representations  which  Usselinx 
en  the  matter,  a  charter  (octroy)  was  had  formerly  made  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
secured  to  the  company,  and  especially  to  cellence  of  the  country  and  the  advantages 
LTsselinx,  who  was  to  receive  a  royalty  of  that  Sweden  might  derive  from  it. 
one  thousandth  upon  all  articles  bought  Queen  Christina,  who  succeeded  her 
or  sold  by  the  company.  royal  father  in  the  government,  was  glad 

The  powerful  King,  whose  zeal  for  the  to  have  the  project  thus  renewed.     The 

honor  of  God  was  not  less  ardent  than  for  royal  chancellor,  Count  Axel  Oxenstierna, 

the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  availed  himself  understood  well  how  to  put  it  in  operation, 

of  this  opportunity  to  extend  the  doctrines  He  took  the  West  India  Trading  Company 

of  Christ  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  into  his  own  hands,  as  its  president,  and 

to  establish  his  own  power  in  other  parts  encouraged  other  noblemen  to  take  shares 

of  the  world.    To  this  end,  he  sent  forth  in  it.     King  Charles  I.  of  England  had 

letters  patent,  dated  at  Stockholm  on  the  already,  in  the  year  1634,  upon  representa- 

2d  of  (Tuly,  1G2G,  wherein  all,  both  high  tions  made  to  him  by  John  Oxenstierna, 

and  low,  were  invited  to  contribute  some-  at  that  time  Swedish  ambassador  in  Ix>n- 

thing  to  the  company,  according  to  their  don,  renounced,  in  favor  of  the  Swedes, 

means.     The  work  was  completed  in  the  all   claims   and   pretensions   of   the   Eng- 

Diet  of   the   following  year,    1627,   when  lish  to  that  country,  growing  out  of  their 

the  estates  of  the  realm  gave  their  assent,  rights    as    its    first    discoverers.      Hence 

and  confirmed  the  measure.     Those  who  everything  seemed   to  be  settled  upon  a 

took    part    in    this    company    were:    His  firm  foundation,  and  all  earnestness  was 

Majesty's    mother,    the    Queen    Dowager  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plans 

Christina,  the  Prince  John  Casimir,  the  for  a  colony. 

Royal  Council,  the  most  distinguished  of       As  a  good  beginning,  the  first  colony 

the   nobility,   the   highest  officers   of  the  was   sent   oflT;*    and    Peter   Menewe  was 

army,   the  bishops  and  other  clergymen,  placed  over  it,  as  being  best  acquainted 

t<ij;ether  with  the  burgomasters  and  alder-  in    those    regions.     They    set    sail    from 

men  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  a  large  num-  Gdtheborg,    in    a    ship-of-war    called    the 

ber   of   the   people   generally.     The   time  Key   of   Colmar,   followed   by   a    smaller 

fixed  for  paying  in  the  subscriptions  was  vessel  bearing  the  name  of  the  Bird  Orif- 

the    Ist   of   May   of   the    following   year  fin,   both   laden   with   people,    provisions, 

(1G28).     For  the  management  and  work-  ammunition,    and    merchandise,    suitable 

ing  of  the  plan  there  were  appointed  an  for  traffic  and  gifts  to  the  Indians.    The 

admiral,    vice-admiral,    chapman,    under-  ships  successfully  reached  their  place  of 

chapman,    assistants,    and    commissaries;  destination.     The  high  expectations  which 

also  a  body  of  soldiers  duly  officered.  our  emigrants  had  of  that  new  land  were 

But  when  these  arrangements  were  now  well  met  by  the  first  views  which  they  had 

in  full  progress,  and  duly  provided   for,  of  it.    They  made  their  first  landing  on 

the  German  war  and  the  King's  death  oc-  the  bay  or  entrance  to  the  river  Poutaxat, 
curred,  which  caused  this  important  work 

to  be  laid  aside.     The  trading  company  *  ^^  Auj^it,  1037. 
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which  they  called  the  river  of  New  Swe-  year  1655,  with  the  license  and  privilege 

den ;  and  the  place  where  they  landed  they  as  well  of  the  States-General  as  of  the 

called  Paradise  Point  *  West  India  Company,  will  serve  as  proof 

A   purchase   of   land   was   immediately  of  what  we  have  said, 
made  from  the  Indians;   and  it  was  de-       "The    place    is    called    Hore-kihl,    but 

termined  that  all  the  land  on  the  western  why  so  called  we  know  not.     But  this  is 

side  of  the  river,  from  the  point  called  certain:  that  some  years  back,  before  the 

Cape    Inlopen    or    Hinlopen,    up    to    the  English  and  the  Swedes  came  hither,  it 

fall  called  Santiekan,  and  all  the  country  was  taken  up  and  settled  as  a  colony  by 

inland,  as  much  as  was  ceded,  should  be-  Hollanders,  the  arms  of  the  States  being 

long  to  the  Swedish  crown  forever.     Posts  at  the  same  time  set  up  in  brass.     These 

were    driven    into    the    ground    as    land-  arms    having    been    pulled    down    by    the 

marks,    which    were    still    seen    in    their  villany   of   the   Indians,   the   commissary 

places    sixty    years    afterwards.     A    deed  there  resident  demanded  that  the  head  of 

was   drawn    up    for    the   land    thus    pur-  the   traitor   should   be   delivered   to   him. 

chased.     This  was  written  in  Dutch,  be-  The  Indians,  unable  to  escape  in  any  other 

cause  no  Swede  was  yet  able  to  interpret  way,   brought  him   the   head,   which   was 

the  language  of  the  heathen.     The  Indians  accepted  as  a  sufficient  atonement  of  their 

subscribed   their   hands  and   marks.     The  offence.     But  some  time  afterwards,  when 

writing  was  sent  home  to  Sweden  to  be  we  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  unsus- 

preserved    in    the    royal    archives.     Mans  picious   of  danger,   the   Indians    came  as 

Kling  was  the  surveyor.     He  laid  out  the  friends,  surrounded   the   Hollanders   with 

land  and  made  a  map  of  the  whole  river,  overwhelming    numbers,    fell    upon    them, 

with   its  tributaries,  islands,  and  points,  and  completely  exterminated  them.     Thus 

which   is   still    to   be   found   in   the   royal  was   the  colony  destroyed,   though  sealed 

archives  in  Sweden.     Their  clergymen  was  with     blood,     and     dearly     enough     pur- 

Reorus  Torkillus  of  East  Gothland.  chased." 

The  first  abode  of  the  newly  arrived  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Holland- 
emigrants  was  at  a  place  called  by  the  ers  believed  that  they  had  the  best  right 
Indians  Hopokahacking.  There,  in  the  to  the  Delaware  River;  yea,  a  better  right 
year  1638,  Peter  Menuet  built  a  fortress  than  the  Indians  themselves.  It  was  their 
which  he  named  Fort  Christina,  after  object  to  secure  at  least  all  the  land  lying 
the  reigning  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  place,  between  said  river  and  their  city  of  New 
situated  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Amsterdam,  where  was  their  stronghold, 
was  probably  chosen  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  and  which  country  they  once  called  "  The 
way  of  the  Hollanders,  who  elainiod  the  Xew  Netherlands."  But,  as  their  forces 
eastern  side — a  measure  of  prudence,  un-  were  still  too  weak,  they  always  kept 
til  the  arrival  of  a  greater  force  from  one  or  another  of  their  people  upon  the 
Sweden.  The  fort  was  built  upon  an  east  side  of  the  river  to  watch  those 
eligible  site,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  v\iio  might  visit  the  country.  As  soon, 
the  creek,  so  as  to  secure  them  in  the  therefore,  as  Menuet  landed  with  his  Swed- 
navigable  water  of  the  Maniquas,  which  igh  company,  notice  of  the  fact  was  given 
was  afterwards  called  Christina  Kihl,  or  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Hollanders 
creek.  in  New  Amsterdam.     He  waited  for  some 

The  country  was  wild  and  uninhabited  time,   until   he   could   ascertain   Menuet*s 

by  the  Hollanders.     They  had  two  or  three  purpose ;   but,  when   it  appeared  that  he 

forts   on    the   river — Fort   Nassau,   where  was   erecting  a   fortress   for   the   Swedes, 

Gloucester    now    stands,    and    another    at  he  sent  him  the  following  protest: 
Horekihl.    down    on    the    bay.     But    both 

of   these   were   entirely   destroyed   by   the  *' Thursday.  May  G,  163S. 

Americans,    and    their    occupants    driven       "  J,  William  Kieft,  Director-General  of 

away.     The    following    extract    from    the  the   New   Netherlands,   residing  upon   the 

History  of   the   AVir   yctherlands,  which  island  of  Manhattan,  in  the  Fort  Amster- 

Adrian  van  der  Donck   published   in  the  dam,  under  the  government  belonging  to 

.  in    the   neighborhood   of   what   U   now  !!'^HiBh  Jind  Mighty  States-General  of  the 

Lewes   Del.  United  Netherlands,  and  the  West  India 
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Company,  chartered  by  the  Council  Cham-  ed  the  Bird  Oriffin.    He  gave  out  to  the 

ber  in  Amsterdam,  make  known  to  you,  Hollander,  Mr.  Van  der  Nederhorst,  the 

Peter   Menuet,  who   style   yourself   Com-  agent    of    the    West    India    Company    in 

mander  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Maj-  the  South  River,  that  he  was  on  a  voyage 

esty,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  that  the  whole  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  that  he 

South  River  of  the  New  Netherlands,  both  was  staying  there  to  take  in  wood  and 

above  and  below,  hath  already,  for  many  water.     Whereupon  said  Hollander  allow- 

years,  been  our  property,  occupied  by  our  ed  him  to  go  free.    But,  some  time  after, 

forts,  and  sealed  with  our  blood,  which  some  of  our  people  going  thither  found 

was  also  done  when  you  were  in  service  him  still  there,  and  he  had  planted  a  gar- 

in    the   New   Netherlands,    and   you   are,  den,  and  the  plants  were  growing  in  it. 

therefore,  well  aware  of  this.    But  whereas  In  astonishment  we  asked  the  reasons  for 

you  have  now  come  among  our  forts  to  such  procedure,  and  if  he  intended  to  stay 

build  a  fortress  to  our  injury  and  damage,  there.     To  which  he  answered  evasively, 

which  we  shall  never  permit;  as  we  are  alleging  various  excuses  for  his  conduct, 

also  assured  that  her  Royal  Majesty  of  The  third  tiipe  they  found  them  settled 

Sweden  has  never  given  you  authority  to  and  building  a  fort.     Then  we  saw  their 

build   forts   upon  our   rivers  and  coasts,  purpose.     As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 

nor  to  settle  people  on  the  land,  nor  to  it.  Director  Kieft  protested  against  it,  but 

traffic  in  peltries,  nor  to  undertake  any-  in  vain." 

thing  to  our  injury:  We  do,  therefore.  Thus  Peter  Menuet  made  a  good  begin- 
protest  against  all  the  disorder  and  in-  ning  for  the  settlement  of  the  Swedish 
jury,  and  all  the  evil  consequences  of  colony  in  America.  He  guarded  his  little 
bloodshed,  uproar,  and  wrong  which  our  fort  for  over  three  years,  and  the  Hoi- 
Trading  Company  may  thus  suffer:  And  landers  neither  attempted  nor  were  able 
that  we  shall  protect  our  rights  in  such  to  overthrow  it.  After  some  years  of 
manner  as  we  may  find  most  advisable."  faithful  service  he  died  at  Christina.  In 
Then  follows  the  usual  conclusion.  his    place    followed    Peter    Hollendare,    a 

In  his  History  of  the  "Sew  'Setherlands,  native  Swede,  who  did  not  remain  at  the 

already  cited,  Adrian  van  der  Donck  like-  head  of  its  affairs  more  than  a  year  and  a 

wise  relates  how  protest  was  made  against  half.     He  returned  home  to  Sweden,  and 

the  building  of  Fort  Christina;  but  there,  was  a  major  at  Skepsholm,  in  Stockholm, 

also,  he  gives  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  in  the  year  1655. 

the  Hollanders  in  the  river,  on  the  first  ar-  The  second  emigration  took  place  under 

rival  of  the  Swedes,  and  that  their  strength  Lieut.-Col.    John    Printz,   who   went    out 

consisted  almost  entirely  in  great  words,  with  the  appointment  of  governor  of  New 

'*  On  the  river."  he  says,  *'  lies,  first,  Sweden.  He  had  a  grant  of  four  hundred 
Maniqua's  Kihl,  where  the  Swedes  have  rix  dollars  for  his  travelling  expenses,  and 
built  Fort  Christina,  where  the  largest  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  silver 
ships  can  load  and  unload  at  the  shore,  as  his  annual  salary.  The  company  was 
There  is  another  place  on  the  river  called  invested  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
Schulkihl,  which  is  also  navigable.  That,  importing  tobacco  into  Sweden,  although 
also,  was  formerly  under  the  control  of  that  article  was  even  then  regarded  as  un- 
the  Hollanders,  but  is  now  mostly  under  necessary  and  injurious,  although  indis- 
the  government  of  the  Swedes.  In  that  pensable  since  the  establishment  of  the 
river  (Delaware)  there  are  various  isl-  bad  habit  of  its  use.  Upon  the  same  oc- 
ands  and  other  places,  formerly  belong-  casion  was  also  sent  out  Magister  John 
ing  to  the  Hollanders,  whose  name  they  Campanius  Holm,  who  was  called  by  their 
stiirbear,  which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  excellencies  the  Royal  Council  and  Ad- 
river  belongs  to  the  Hollanders,  and  not  miral  Claes  Flemming,  to  become  .the  gov- 
to  the  Swedes.  Their  very  commencement  ernment  chaplain,  and  watch  over  the 
will  convict  them.  Before  the  year  1638,  Swedish  congregation, 
one  Minnewits,  who  had  formerly  acted  The  ship  on  which  they  sailed  was  call- 
as  director  for  the  Trading  Company  at  ed  the  Fama.  It  went  from  Stockholm  to 
Manhatans,  came  into  the  river  in  the  Gotheborg,  and  there  took  in  its  freight, 
ship  Key  of  Colmar,  and  the  yacht  call-  Along  with  this  went  two  other  ships-of- 
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the  line  the  Btcan  and  the  Ckantai  laden 
ttith  people  and  other  npceasaneg  Under 
Governor  Pnntz  sliips  came  to  the  colony 
in  three  distinct  lojagea  The  flret  ship 
nas  the  Black  (at  with  ammunition  and 
inerehandiae  for  the  Indiana  Next  the 
ship  Sirin  on  a  aecond  loyage  with  emi 
grants  in  the  fear  1G47  Afterwards  two 
other  ships  calEed  Ihe  Acy  and  The  Lamp 
During  these  tunes  the  clergymen  Mr 
LaViTence  Charles  Loekenius  and  Mr 
Israel  Hoigh  uere  sent  out  to  the  colonf 
The  \0)age  to  New  Sweden  was  at  that 
time  quite  long  The  walerv  way  to  the 
West  wa«  not  well  discovered  and  there 
tore  for  fear  o(  the  sand  banks  off  New 
foundland  thev  kept  their  course  to  the 
east  and  south  as  far  as  to  what  were 
then  called  the  Brazates  *  The  ships  which 
went  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Pnntz  sailed  along  the  coast  of  PurlUf.al 
and  down  the  coast  of  \friea  until  they 
found  the  eastern  passage  then  dirtetly 
over  to  America,   leaving  the  Canaries  •• 

•The  AiorpB? 

••  If  they  sailed  dne  wrat  to  Antlpia.  they 
must  bare  goae  dowD  Booth  to  the  latitude 
of  the  Caite  de  Verde  Islands. 


high  up  to  the  north  They  landed  at 
Antigua  then  eontinuod  their  tovage 
northward  past  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  Cape  Henlopen.  \fi  in  Men  of  the 
astonishingly  long  route  which  tbej  took 
the  voyage  was  quick  enough  in  six 
months  time — from  Stockholm  on  Aug 
16  1642  to  the  new  fort  of  Christina  in 
New  Sweden   on  Feb    H    1643 

The  Swedes  who  emigrated  to  America 
belonged  partly  to  a  trading  company 
proi  ided  mth  a  tharter  who  for  Iheir 
8er\itP8  according  to  their  condition  or 
agreement  were  to  recene  pay  and  month 
Iv  wages  a  part  of  them  also  went  at 
their  own  impulse  to  trv  their  fortune 
For  these  it  was  free  to  settle  and  Iiie  in 
the  country  as  long  as  thej  pteaged  or  to 
leave  it  and  they  nere  therefore  by  wa\ 
of  distinction  from  the  others  called  frep 
men  4t  first  also  malefnctora  and  \i 
Clous  people  were  sent  over  who  were 
used  as  slaves  to  labor  upon  the  fortifi 
cations.  They  were  kept  in  chains  and  not 
allowed  to  have  Intercourse  with  the  other 
settlers ;  moreover,  a  separate  place  of 
abode  was  assigned  to  them.  The  neigh- 
boring    people     and     country     were     dis- 
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satisfied  that  such  wretches  should  come  convenient  situation  of  the  place  suggested 
into  the  colony.  It  was  also,  in  fact,  very  its  selection,  as  also  the  location  of  Fort 
objectionable  in  regard  to  the  heathen,  Nassau,*  which  lay  some  miles  over 
who  might  be  greatly  offended  by  it.  against  it,  to  which  he  could  thus  com- 
Whence  it  happened  that,  when  such  per-  mand  the  passage  by  water.  The  new 
sons  came  over  in  Governor  Printz's  time,  fort,  which  was  erected  and  provided  with 
it  was  not  permitted  that  one  of  them  considerable  armament,  was  culled  New 
should  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  but  they  Gutheborg.  His  place  of  residence,  which 
had  all  to  be  carried  back  again,  where-  he  adorned  with  orchards,  gardens,  a 
upon  a  great  part  of  them  died  during  the  pleasure-house,  etc.,  he  named  Printz  Hall, 
voyage  or  perished  in  some  other  way.  A  handsome  wooden  church  was  also  built 
Afterwards  it  was  forbidden  at  home  in  at  the  same  place,  which  Magister  Cam- 
Sweden,  under  a  penalty,  to  take  for  the  panius  consecrated,  on  the  last  great 
American  voyage  any  persons  of  bad  prayer-day  which  was  celebrated  in  New 
fame;  nor  was  there  ever  any  lack  of  Sweden,  on  Sept.  4,  1646.  Upon  that 
good  people  for  the  colony.  place,  also,  all  the  most  prominent  free- 
Governor  Printz  was  now  in  a  position  nicn  had  their  residences  and  plantations, 
to  put  the  government  upon  a  safe  footing 

to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Swedes,  and  •  Fort  Nassau  was  built  near  the  mouth  of 

to  put  down  the  attompU  of  the  Holland-  ^r^^^l'o  ^^7  ^l^ZT  ^/'^C^or^^^^i 

ers.     They  had  lately,  before  his  arrival,  ^ey,  In  1623 :  but  when  visited  by  De  Vrles. 

patched  their  little  Fort  Nassau.    On  this  ten  years  afterwards  (Jan.  5,  1633),  It  was 

account  he  selected  the  island  of  Tenac-  1"  the  possesBlon  of  the  Indians,  among  whom 

konLT  as  his  residence   which  is  sometimes  ^^  ^^^  *'™**^  *"*  **'*^-    ^'^  ***^*  ^^  evidence 

Kong  as  niB  resmence,  wnicn  is  someumcs  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  reorcupied  by  the  Dutch 

also  called  Tutaeaenung  and  Tenicko, about  before    the    establishment    of    the    Swedish 

3  Swedish  miles  from  Fort  Christina.    The  colony  In  1638. 


NEW  YORK 

New    York,    the   largest   city    in    the  000  gallons;   and  the  daily  consumption 

United  States,  and  the  second  largest  in  was  40r),746,000  gallons.     The  sewer  sys- 

tlie  world    in   point  of   population.     The  tern   had   a   total   length   of    1,621    miles, 

present    city,    popularly    known    as    the  There  were  533,521   pupils  attending  the 

Greater  New  York,  came  into  official  ex-  public  schools,  under  12,602  principals  and 

istence  on  Jan.   1,  1898,  when  the  act  of  teachers,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  for 

the  legislature,  consolidating  the  counties  the  year,  including  new  sites  and  build- 

of  Kings  and  Richmond,  part  of  the  coun-  ings,   was   $20,913,017.     The   cost  of   the 

ty  of  Queena,  and  several  cities  and  towns  police  department  was  $12,030,500;  of  the 

with  the  former  city  of  New  York,  went  lire  department,  $5,968,300;  of  the  street- 

into  effect.     Under  this  act  the  city  is  di-  cleaning  department,  $5,688,358;  of  street 

vided  into  the  five  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  lighting  (gas  and  electricity),  $2,730,566; 

the   Bronx,  BrookljTi,  Queens,  and  Rich-  and  of  maintenance  of  city  government  in 

niond :    has   an   aggregate   area    of   326%  all  its  departments,  $106,674,950. 

square  miles;  and  is  governed  by  a  munici-  During  the  fiscal  year  1903-04  the  im- 

])al   assembly  consisting  of   73  aldermen,  ports  of  merchandise  aggregated  in  value 

and  a  mayor.  $600,171,033    and    the    exports    $506,808,- 

In  1904  the  consolidated  city  had  an  ag-  013.     The  movement  of  gold   and   silver 

gregate  net  bonded  debt  of  $406,567,165.  coin  and  bullion  in  the  same  period  was: 

The    property    A^aluations     (1903)     were:  Imports,   $29,948,116;    exports,   $110,327,- 

Real,  $4,751,532,826;   personal,  $680,866,-  854,   making   the   total   foreign   trade   of 

002;    total,    $5,432,308,018.      There    were  the  year  $1,247,255,016.    During  the  year 

2.690    miles    of    streets,    of    which    1,699  ending  Sept.   30,   1903,  the  exchanges  at 

miles  were  classed  as  paved.     The  total  the  clearing-house  aggregated  $70,833,655,- 

cost  of  the  water- works  system  was  $122,-  940,  a  decrease  in  the  year  of  $3,919,533,- 

590,000;  its  daily  capacity  was  541,454,-  496.    There  were  in  operation  on  that  date 
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forty-three  national  banks,   with  capital 

aggregating  $100,(150.000;  holding  loans 
and  discounts  of  $)h')1,50n.824:  individual 
deposits  amounling  to  ^4^0,732,7(13;  and 
having  total  llabDitJcB  and  assets  balanced 
at  »1, 207 ,855,324.  The  population  by  the 
census  of  1900  was:  Borough  of  Manhat- 
Un.  1,850,003:  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  200,- 
507;  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  1,166,582; 
Borough  of  Bichmond,  67,021;  Borough 
of  Queens,  132,099;  total,  3,437,202.  For 
«rly  history. 


VoKK,  Colony  of;  Xew  Yom 

a,  State  of. 

After   the   capture   of   Nc 

*    Netherland 

by    the    English,    and    the 

name    of    the 

province    as    well    as    the    < 

■apiUl     (New 

Amsterdam)    was  changed  t 

o  Kew   Vork, 

and  all  the  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  a,  municipal  government  under  Kng- 
lish  laws,  Thomas  Willctt  was  appointed 
the  first  mayor,  in  June,  1665.  while  the 
eheriff  (Schout)  and  a  majority  of  the 
new  board  of  aldermen  (burgomasters) 
were  Dutch.  Willctt  was  much  csicemed 
by  all  the  people  of  both  nationalities. 

In  1667  Gov.  Francis  Lovelace,  as  a 
means  of  raising  a  revenue,  imposed  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  imports  and 
exports.      This   was   done    upon    the    sole 


taxes."  In  1680  the  people  boldljr  opposed 
the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  the  grand  Jury 
of    New    York    indicted    the    collector   of 

taxes,  and  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  constructive  high- 
treason  for  levying  taxes  without  author- 
ity. The  right  to  do  so  was  questioned 
by  the  courts  in  England.  No  accuser 
appearing,   the   collector   was   released. 

Alleged  .Vrjro  FloU.— In  1712  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  were  disturbed  by  ap- 
prehensions of  a  conspiracy  of  their  negro 
slaves  to  burn  the  city  and  destroy  the 
inhabitants.  The  population  then  was 
about  6,000,  composed  largely  of  slaves. 
Nineteen  of  those  suspected  of  the  crime 
sulfered.  A  more  disastrous  alarm  about 
n  plot  of  the  negroes  for  destroying  the 
city  occurred  in  the  spring  and  sumnier 
of  1741,  when  the  population  was  about 
10.000,  one -fifth  of  whom  were  negro 
s hives.  The  most  prominent  merchants 
of  the  city  were  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade.  Conscious  of  the  natural  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  soul  for  personal  free- 
dom, very  stringent  rules  had  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  suliordi nation  of  the  slaves, 
and  every  transgression  was  severely  pun- 


authority  of  the  Duke  of  \ork    and  was    ished.    Every  act  of  insubordination  made 
BMval  of  the  duty  formerly  levied  by   the  community  tremble  with  fear  of  poes)- 


tbe  Dutch      Eight  touns  on  Long  Island  blc  con><cquen 

protested    agninit   tn\es   being    levied    by  curity   needed   only 

the  governor  and  council  of  the  province  to  ri|ien  into  a  gene 

without  the  roval  nuthoriti      This  protest  robbery  occurred   in 

was  publicly  hurned  by  the  common  hang-  hoime   of   a   merchai 

man.  and  the  inhabitanLi  who  had  consent-  to  some  negroes.     > 

overthrow   of   the   Dutch   rule,  different  parts  of  the 


feeling  of  ini 
a  slight  provocation 
-al  panic.  A  triflinff 
March,  1741,  in  the 
t,  which  was  traced 
ine  fires  occurred  in 
afterwards. 


to  "enjoy  English  liberties,"  were  told  and  though  most  of  them  were  merely 
that  they  should  have  liberty  to  think  the  burning  of  chimneys,  they  produced 
of  nothing  else  excepting  "  how  to  pay   terror.     A  genera)  alarm   was    instantly 
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created   in   the   puUic   miud.      Numerous  were  Beiied.     The  paDic  and  furf  among 

Bireats   were    made   and   a    gearching   in-  the   population   was  fearful,  and   the   au- 

vcBtigation  was  instituted  bj  the  magie-  thorities  were  Btiuiulated  therrby  to  hur- 

trates,  but  no  trace  of  incendiarism  could  rird  inquiricB,  unjust  convii-lions,  and  the 


be  found.  Three  lieavy  rewards  were  of- 
fered by  the  city  authoriticB  for  the  ar- 
rest and  conviction  of  tlic  perpetrotors, 
and  3,  full  pardon  to  such  of  them  as 
should  reveal  a  knowledge  of  their  ' 


indietion  of  awful  punishmentB  on  the 
innocent.  The  eight  lawyers  who  then 
composed  the  bar  ol  New  York  all  asBiat- 
eil,  by  turn  a,  in  the  prosecution.  The 
negroes  had   no  counsel,   and   ' 


and   of   their   aBSOciates.      An   indentured  vieted    and    executed   on    insuFElcient    i 

servant-woman   (Mary  Burton)   purchased  dence.     The  lawyers  vied  with  each  other 

her  liberty  and  secured  a  reward  of  (500  in  abusing  the  poor,  terrified  victims,  and 

by   pretending   to   give   information   of   a  Chief-Justice  De  Lancey,   in  paBsing  aen- 

plot,  formed  by   a  low  tavern-keeper  and  tence,  vied  with  the  lawyers  in  this  abuse, 

her   master    and    three   negroes,    to   burn  Many   confessed   to   save   their   Uvea,   and 

the    city    and    murder    the   white    people,  then  accused  others.    John  Ury,  a  school- 

This    story    was    conflrmed    by    an    Irish  master, and  reputed  Roman  Catholic  priest, 

prostitute,   convicted   of   a   robbery,   who,  was  denounced  by  Mary  Burton,  and,  not- 

to    recommend    heraelf   to    mercy,    turned  withstanding  his  solemn   protestations  of 

informer.     Many  other  arrests  were  now  innocence  and  the  absence  of  competent 

made  among  the  slaves  and  free  negroes,  teatimony  to  convict  him,  he  was  hanged. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  province  was  His  arrest  was  the  signal  for  the  arrest 

specially    convened    for    the    investigation  of  other   white   people,  and   the   reign   of 

of   the   matter,   and   a   grand   jury,   eom-  terror  was  fearfully  intensifted;  but,  when 

posed   of   some   of   the    principal    inhabi-  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  Salem  witchcraft 

tants    of    the    city,    held    a    solemn    in-  excitement)    Mary  Burton  accused  prom- 

queat.    Other  informers  besides  Mary  Bur-  inent   peraons  known  to  be  innocent,   the 

ton  speedily  appeared,  and  fresh  victims  delurioo  instantly  abated,  the  prisons  were 
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cleared  ot  victiniB,  and  the  public  mind 
was  calmed.  From  May  11  until  Aug. 
2!l.  154  negroex  were  committed  to  prison, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  burned  at  tiie 
stake,  eighteen  hanged,  and  seventy -one 
transported.  During  the  same  period 
tvenly-four  wliite  people  were  imprisoned, 
four  of  whom  were  hanged.  Tlipre  was 
no  more  foundation  for  this  insane  panic 
ahout  a  negro  plot  and  its  fearful  conse- 
quences than  there  was  for  the  witchcraft 
delusion  and  its  terrible  results.  See 
Witchcraft. 

Riota  of  iT«.5.— Opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act  assumed  the  form  of  riot  in  the  city 
late  in  October,  1TG5.  A  general  meeting 
of  citizens  wns  held  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  31.  when  200  merchants  signed  their 
names  to  rcaohitions  condemnatory  ot  the 
act.  A  committee  of  correspondence  was 
appointed,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
compel  -TamcH  McEvers.  who  had  been 
made  stamp  distributor  for  New  York, 
to  resign.  Alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  the 
public  temper,  he  had  placed  the  stamps 
he  had  received  in  the  hands  of  acting 
Governor  C'olden,  who  resided  within  Fort 
George,  protected  by  a  strong  garrison 
under  General  Gage.  Colden  had  strength- 
ened the  fort  and  replenished  the  mag- 
azine.   The  people  construed  this  act  as  a 


menace,  and  were  highly  exasperated. 
Armed  ships  were  in  the  harbor,  and 
troops  were  prepared  to  enslave  them. 
But  the  people  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
semble in  great  numbers  before  the  fort 
(Nov.  I)  and  demand  the  delivery  of  the 
stamps  to  their  appointed  leader.  A  re- 
fusal was  answered  by  deAant  shouts,  and 
the  populace  assumed  the  character  of  a 
mob.  They  bvmg  Governor  Colden  in  effigy 
in  "the  Fields"  (see  page  417),  march- 
ed hack  to  the  tort,  dragged  bis  Sne  coacb 
to  the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  toro 
down  the  wooden  fence  around  Bowling 
Green,  and.  after  making  a  pile  of  tb« 
wood,  cast  the  coach  and  eRigy  upon  it, 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole.  The  mob  thai 
proceeded  to  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Major  James,  of  the  royal  artillery,  a 
little  way  out  of  town,  where  th*y  de- 
stroyed his  line  library,  works  of  art,  and 
furniture,  and  desolated  bis  choice  garden. 
I.taac  fkaTK  and  other  leaders  ot  the  a»- 
senibleJ  citizens  tried  to  restrain  them, 
but  could  not.  After  parading  the  streets 
with  the  Stamp  -Act  printed  upon  large 
sheets  an<l  raised  upon  poles,  headed 
'■  England's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin," 
they  quietly  dispersed.  The  governor  gave 
up  the  stamps  (Nov.  5)  to  the  mayor  and 
the  corporation  ot  the  city  of  New  York, 


and  they  were  di'positpd  in 
Till:  lo»i-i'rt  i>y  till!  riols  wt 
by  the  Coloninl  Assciulily, 


'  Halt.  1ian<ll.ill  aa  n  roverint;  to  wirktnlticss.  iih 

iiiilk'd  a   virtual   ajiprovnl   of   tlie   revenue   iifila, 
nnil  tlmt  il  w:<h  iiiti'iidcil  to  distruut  uiid 

riipird  divide,  and  sn  to  wpaben.  tlio  rolonJOH.     It 

tiy  the  Piirtt-uiriee.  City  Hull,  and  City  Hull  liinted  nt  n  corrupt  eimlition  U'lwi-en  net- 

]>nrk,  wiiH  in  tlie  outskirtn  of  the  tou'n  at  in;;   (ioverniir    Coldtn    niid    llii>    iioui-rful 

tlio  iiiiddlp  of  tlie  eiKliteentli  century,  and  Jiinien   De    r>Hn(.-ey,   and    eallnl   upnn    Hie 

Wii«    ealled    "the    Fielda.''      There,    ftfler  Ati«pnilily   to   repiidiute   Ihe  i><t  eoneoeted 

tlie  orji'inizal ion   of   tlie   Sons  of   Lil>erty  liy    tliU   toiiihi nation.      It   ehisi'd   with   tt 

(I'ti,)),  piiblie  nieetinj;i(  of  eiti/ens  were  xiimmons  of  Ihe  iiihuhituiilt-  to  the  Fields 

liild   under  their   direction.     The  first  of  tlie  next  day.  Mniidny,  l)ee.  17.    The  [h-o- 

the«c  i)f  note  was  in  the  middle  of  Deeem-  pie  were  hnriuifiiied  iiy  yonn^'  .Irilin  Ijiinib, 

when    1.4(M)    pe()ple   gathered,  an  iietive  Son  of  Liberty,  a  pronpero 


chant,   and   > 
eloquence 


vigorous   writer.      Sivayi>il   liy 

>  and   loKie.  the   nieetint;.  by 

■,  enndenined  the  obTioxioun 

I   of  the   AMMenihty.     They  eniliodied 

their   sentiments   in   a   eoiuninnieaHon   to 
the  Aflveniitly  l)orne  li.\ 

In    I  hut    Ununc. 


eadins  S 


KuinPiioned  by  a  handbill  distributed  c 
the  eity,  aiidresseil   "to  the  Ix'trayed   i 

Iml.ilniits  of  tlie  eity  and  eolony  of  New  i 

Viirk,"  und   niifned   "A   Son   of   Liberty."  actio 
II    was   insjdrni    by   nn    ai-l   iif   the   I'ri 
vinelal   Asseinbl.v.   wliieli   provided  an   ii 

din-el   melhiHl  of  ebeutin);  the  people  into  of    LilH'rty. 

a   eoinpliunee   with    the    mutiny   act   ami  leaven  of  Toryism  was  then  ivorkiiit;.  the 

the  qiiarterinj;   aet.      It   was   the   iKAiiinf;  handbill    was   pronounced    an    "  infaniouH 

of  bills  of  credit,  on  the  aeturity  of  the  and  scandalous  libel."  and  a  reward   wan 

provinee.  to  the  UTnouiit  of  STIltl.OtIO,  to  lie  otTcred    for   the   nnlbor.      The    friffhtened 

jounerl  to  the  people,  and  the  inlereHl  to  printer  of  the  handbill  gave  the  name  of 

Ih'  applied   lo  defraying  the  expenoes  of.  Alexander    McDouf^ll     {afterwardH    Oen- 

oslenslbly.    the   eoluiilal   (.(overnment,   but  eral    McDon^'all ).      He   was   indieteil    for 

really     for     malutuininK    troops     in     the  liliel,  and  imprisoneil  fourteen  weeks,  when 

provinee — a  monster  Imnk  withoot  cheeks,  he  pive  bail.     He  was  arrai^rned.  and  for 

Tliis  money  scheme  was  denounced  in  the  the  nature  of  his  answer  to  the  indictment 
VI.— 2d                                                       41  T 
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(months  aftcrwftiils  )  wan  ujtain  imprisiin-  tun  (Slay  14.  1774)  by  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
cO  anil  tri-ali'il  liy  the  piLlriola  an  u  niur  prty,  rM-uin mending  the  rerival  of  non- 
ttr  In  Itliruarj,  1771  hL  «»«  retvaH.il,  iin[iorlatiou  iniuaurcs,  but  ther  heartily 
nixl  tliii  »  Id  tlie  end  (if  tin  driiiii  i  lU  n|)|iro\»l  nf  u  ],uieri1  con^ns-*  The  ra'lJ- 
the   l-idilh  Ixf-iin   in   Ihi-emticr    I7I'I  ml       1  lUrt}    liny       were   otTtnded.   ami 

\if;i'anec    committee "     called 


\urk,  alamied  liy  the  liold  ii 


tliP  ninri-  rn.lital  S..n«  of  UWrty. 
pd  a  •rraiid  mmitiillpe  nf  lift 
true  "  ri'jirPKi'nditivfii  of  jmlil 
They  n-iUKliati'd   ii   nicHr^Hj.'e 


int   t 


(July    0) 

Fields.     It   Kan   the   InrKOat   gatberin;; 
ever  before    BK!n   m    Ntw    ^ork      Tlic 
meeting   «an   nddnsswl    by    ^lexandur 
llonuUnn     then   u    Gtudint    in    KiD|;'4 
(olligc     (now    Columbia    LmverMitr), 
It    nw   his    hrht   Hjieech     and   a    mo^t 
rpiiiiirknblt    one      and    it    stirred    the 
pit  |ilp  uilh  HI  murb  iitdignalion  thut 
till     ilnniied    eomiiiittep    referred    the 
nciiiiiniition    nf    deputus    to    the    Con- 
tini  nl  j1     t  an/ri-ss     to     their     radical 
liii  Ihpra    callpil    the    '  Tribune*  '      .*t 
the   "iiiiiie  time  they  olTinded   H>ine  of 
tliiir   uun   mere    /talon-    mimlivr!)   by 
dpnouniin^    tiie    rt-sn* 
lutionfi      t  J  opted      hy 
the    meitinj,'    in     the 
I'leldi     as     ^edilir•1l^, 
and     Gle\(n    mrnibers 
uitbdren    from   the 
cininiil(<«      "Nut    long 
oftentardH  this  timitl 
(Hxnmiltec    difrup]>(!aT- 

eii         "Nje     I'ATBICIAXR 

AND  Triplnes 

Thehri  of  thv  Rir- 
olalton  — Tmo  days 
nflcr  the  alTairs  at 
LEXI^uTO^  and  Cox- 
coiu)  tqq.  c),  the 
people  of  New  Yort 
City  held  a  conven- 
tion, under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  at  which 
they     funned     a     pa- 

pledj^,  copicB  of  whioh 
very  coiinly  in  the  prov- 
nres.  The  objei't  wan  to 
bft  Tories — to  nA<(i'rt.-iin 
c<iiiiniiiiiitr,  wuH  an  ad* 

ap. 

poiiiiid  in  imh  i-oiiiity.  town,  and 
I'iiirt.  to  vihil  the  inhnbitantfl.  and  oh- 
1  thP  ^■i^^l!lt  lives  of  pi-rftonfl  willjnfr  to 
I  iin.l  the  niuiieB  of  pcr*ms  whn  Himiild 
i^c  til  Hign.    A  thorough  canvass  of  thi 


iiittee 
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province  was  thus  made.    The  following  is  and    everything   that    could    possibly    be 

a  copy  of  the  pledge:  done,  with  honor,  was  done  to  avoid  col- 

**  Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  lision    and   make   reconciliation    possible, 

rights  and  liberties  of  America  depend,  The  British  ship-of-war  Asia  was  allowed 

under  God,  on  the  firm  union  of  its  in-  supplies    of    provisions.      The    Provincial 

habitants  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Congress  disapproved  the  act  of  the  pco- 

mcasures    necessary    for    its    safety,    and  pie   in   seizing  the  King*s  arms;   offered 

convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  protection    to   Guy   Johnson,    the    Indian 

the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  attend  agent,  if  he  would  promise  neutrality  on 

a   dissolution   of   the   powers   of  govern-  the  part  of  the  Indians;  and,  while  they 

ment,   we,   the   freemen,   freeholders,   and  sent  to  the  patriots  of  Massachusetts  the 

inhabitants  of ,  being  greatly  alarmed  expression   of   their   warmest   wishes   for 

at  the  avowed  design  of  the  ministry  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America,  they  la- 

raiae  a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  bored  hard  for  the  restoration  of  harmony 

by  the  bloody  scenes  now  acting  in  Mas-  between   the  colonies  and  Great  Britain, 

sachusctts   Bay,   do,   in   the  most  solemn  This  timid  or  temporizing  policy  was  the 

manner,   resolve  never   to  become  slaves,  fruit  of  a  large  infusion  of  the  Tory  ele- 

and   do   associate,   under   all   the  ties   of  ment   that   marked    the   aristocratic   por- 

religion,  honor,  and  love  to  our  country,  tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.    In 

to  adopt,  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  exe-  playing    the    r61e    of    peace  -  maker    they 

cution,  whatsoever  measures  may  be  rec-  committed  an  almost  fatal  mistake.     Ed- 

ommended    by    the   Continental    Congress  mund  Burke    (7.  t\),  who  had  been  the 

or  resolved  upon  by  our  provincial  con-  agent  for  New  York  in  England,  expressed 

vention  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  his  surprise  at  "  the  scrupulous  timidity 

constitution  and  of  opposing  the  several  which   could   suffer   the  King*s   forces   to 

arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  possess  themselves  of  the  most  important 

until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Brit-  port  in  America." 

ain  and  America,  on  constitutional  prin-  During  the  winter  of  1775-70  disaffec- 

ciples   (which  we  most  solemnly  desire),  tion,    especially    among    the    older    and 

can  he  obtained;  and  that  we  will  in  all  wealthier    families,    became    conspicuous 

things  follow  the  advice  of  our  general  and  alarming  to  the  patriots,  and  there 

committee  respecting  the  purposes  afore-  were  fears  of  the  loss  of  the  city  of  New 

said,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  York  to  the  republican  cause.     In  Queens 

order,  and  the  safety  of  individuals  and  county,  I^ng  Island,  the  people  began  to 

property."  arm  in  favor  of  the  crown.     Hearing  of 

On  May  15,  1775,  the  city  and  county  this,  General  Howe,  in  Boston,  sent  Gen. 
of  New  York  asked  the  Continental  Con-  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  a  secret  expedition, 
gress  how  to  conduct  themselves  with  re-  Washington  suspected  New  York  was  his 
gard  to  royal  regiments  which  were  known  destination,  where  Governor  Tryon  was 
to  have  been  ordered  to  that  place.  The  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  from  his 
Conprress  instructed  them  not  to  oppose  "  seat  of  government  **  on  board  the  Duch- 
the  landing  of  troops,  but  not  to  suffer  ess  of  Gordon  in  the  harbor.  The  com- 
them  to  erect  fortifications;  to  act  on  the  mittee  of  safety  and  the  provincial  con- 
defensive,  but  to  repel  force  by  force,  if  vention  of  New  York  were  strongly  tinct- 
it  should  be  necessary,  for  the  protection  ured  with  Toryism.  General  Lee,  then 
of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  they  had  no  in  Connecticut,  had  heard  of  disaffection 
means  for  preventing  their  landing.  But  there  and  asked  permission  of  Washing- 
this  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress  ton  to  raise  volunteers  to  go  there  and 
produced  embarrassments,  for  it  virtually  suppress  it.  The  privilege  was  granted, 
recognized  the  royal  authority  of  every  and,  with  the  aid  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
kind  in  the  province  of  New  York;  and  he  embodied  about  1,200  volunteers  and 
when  its  Provincial  Congress  met  it  could  pressed  on  towards  New  York,  with  the 
only  conform  to  the  advice.  All  parties  bold  "King  Sears"  as  his  adjutant-gen- 
seemed  to  tacitly  agree  to  a  truce  in  the  eral.  His  approach  (February,  1776) 
use  of  force.  There  was  respect  shown  produced  great  alarm.  Many  Tories  fled 
towards  the  crown  officers  of  every  kind,  with  their  families  to  Long  Island  and 
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New  Jerwy;  and  the  IJmid  committee  of  city  of  Kew  York,  with  deadlier  foes,  L 
Hufi'ty  prot*'»Hii  ag^'nsl  l''*  ftfTiBg  Ilic  the  form  of  city  temptations,  sectiom 
cily,  for  the  ca|itain  of  Ihu  Asia  had  de-  jpaloiisies,  inaubordinaliiin,  disrcspeft  lu 
<lari-d  IhBl  it  "rebel  truuiia  "'  were  per-  superiors,  drunkenness,  and  lioontiuunneu 
niilled  In  enter  the  town,  he  would  can-  the  faUl  elements  of  dissolution.  Th' 
lionuilc  nnil  hiirii  it.  i*f  pressed  forward  llritieh  were  evidently  preparing  to  crusl 
and  Mii-;ini|H'>l  in  ihe  Kii-ld>.  ;ind  in  a  proc-  his  weak  army.  Their  ships  (icfupied  thi 
bay  and  both  rivers,  and  there  writ 
.  -  swarms    of    loyslistH    in    New    York    Bwi 

in  Westcliester  county.  At  s  council  ol 
war,  Sept.  12,  177S,  it  was  ri-s'ilvfJ 
to  send  the  military  stores  to  YMifr- 
Kerry,  on  the  Hudson,  and  to  retreat 
to  and  fortify  Harlem  Heights,  on  th« 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  Tbt 
sick  were  taken  over  lo  New  Jersey. 
The  main  \<ady  of  the  army,  aceom- 
panied  by  a  host  of  Whigs,  left  t!ic 
kii-K  mni-K  city   (Sept.   H)    and  moved  towards  Fort 

\Va(.hin^'ton.  leaving  a  rear-guard  of  4.000 
N>in:Ui»M  !-i.i.l  he  h^id  mrno  to  prevent  men.  under  (leneral  Putnam.  On  the  Itith 
the  .«iii|iiiiiim  of  l>.ng  l"!!!!!'!  and  N'-w  they  were  on  Harlem  Heights,  and  Wash- 
V'irk  by  till'  I'lii'Miie:.  nf  lilierly.  "  If  (be  ington  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house 
Khiji*<pf-«ar  fire  ijiiiet,"  be  taiil,  "I  sb.iH  of  Col.  Roger  Morris,  his  companion-in- 
\h-  qiiici;  if  ilicy  iiiiike  my  iire^ence  a  pre-  aims  in  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela. 
text  for  tiling  on  tlie  town,  the  lir>t  house  On  the  l.ith  the  British  and  Germana 
M-t  in  llanu'«  t>v  their  guns  shall  be  a  tu-  crossed  the  Fjist  River  at  Kip's  Bay  (foot 
neral  pile  of  somi'  of  their  Wst  friends."  of  Thirty-fourth  Street),  under  cover  of  a 
Kcfore  this  matiifolo  the  Toricis  shrank  cannonade  from  their  ships.  The  Ameri- 
into  innclivily.  A  glow  of  patriotism  can  guard  Hed  at  the  first  fire,  and  two 
warmed  the  rrovineiul  t'imgress,  and  that  brigades  that  were  to  support  them  rar 
Ixiily  »^pi-e<tily  adopted  measures  for  for-  away  in  a  panic.  Hut  the  British  wer( 
tifying  the  eily  and  its  ajjproaches  and  kept  back  long  enough  to  allow  Putnam 
garri.-j'ning   it   with   2.U(H)   men.     On   the    with    his   rear-guard,   to    escape   along   a 


Henrv 


when    I..ee 

CM 


of   his 


I.OI 


:  Island.     It 


lered  New  York  Sir 
ived  at  Sandy  Honk, 
it    prudent    tn    enter 

triliKk. — General  Howe 

177<>,    for   the   landing 

'   York   Island   from 


i  the  t 


,■  of 


the  capture  of  (Juelier.  in  17.')!).  in  which 
he  had  participated.  The  watchword  was 
■■guel*t!"  the  i-oiintersign  wai>  "  Wolfe!" 
In  the  nflernoon  four  armed  ships,  keep- 
ing up  an  inrcBsant  fire  on  the  .American 
Iwttcrie*.  passi'd  them  inio  the  East  River, 
and  ani'hori'd.  hut  no  landing  was  attempt- 
i-<l  that  dav.  On  the  next  dav.  about  sun- 
set, six  British  vcsm'Is  ran  'up  the  Kast 
Itiver.  and  nn  the  l.ilh  three  others  en- 
tered the  Hudson,  and  anthored  off  Bloom- 
Washington's  army  had  pseaped  ( 
on  Long  Island,  but  had  lo  contend. 


road  near  the  Hudson  River,  and  gaii 
Harlem  Heights.  This  was  done  ehiell' 
by  the  adroit  management  of  Mrs.  Murray 
a  Quakeress,  living  nn  the  Incleberf;  (noi 
Murray  Hill),  who  entertained  the  Bril 
pture  ish  nfficcrs  with  wines  and  other  refresi 
vivacious  conver»«tion.     Pui 
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nam,  on  hearing  of  the  landing  at  Kip's 
Bay,  had  ntrurk  his  flag  at  Fort  Oeorge, 
foot  of  Broiiilway,  and  made  his  way  to 
Harlem  Heightn.  sholtered  from  observa- 
tion hy  intervening  woods.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  who  watt  with  the  Hritiah  fleet,  went 
aaliore  and  unfurled  the  British  standard 
over  the  fort.  On  the  some  day  British 
tioops,  under  General  Robertson,  took  poa- 
spspion  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  held 
it  seven  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days. 
Howe  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Beek- 
n  at  about  Fiftieth  Street  and 


Orwit  fire  of  ;77(E.— The  British  antic- 
ipated snug  winler  quarters  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  when,  at  a  little  past  mid- 


unchecked,  for  there  were  few  inhabitants 
in  the  city.  Kvery  building  between  White- 
hall and  Broad  streets  up  to  Beaver  Street 
was  consumed,  when  the  wind  veered  to 
the  southeast  and  drove  the  llamcs  tow- 
ards Broadway.  The  buildings  on  each 
side  of  Beaver  Street  to  the  Bowling 
Green  were  burned.  The  fire  crossed 
Broadway  and  swept  all  the  buildings 
on  each  side  as  far  as  Exchange  Street, 
and  on  the  west  side  to  Partition  (Fulton) 
Street,  destroying  Trinity  Church.  Every 
building  westward  towards  the  Hudson 
River  perished.  The  Tories  and  British 
writers  of  the  day  charged  the  dcBtruc- 
tion  of  the  city  to  Whig  incen diaries. 
Some  of  these  citizens  who  came  out  of 


'^ 


"-^^ 


\j 


night,  Sept.  21,  I7T8.  a  ftre  broke  out  the  gloom  to  save  their  property  were 
in  a  low  drinking- pi  are  and  brothel — a  murdered  by  British  bayonets  or  cast  into 
wooden  building  on  the  wharf,  near  White-  the  (lames.  Kven  General  Howe  in  his 
hall  Slip.  The  wind  was  brisk  from  the  report  made  the  charge,  without  a  shad- 
southwest,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly,  ow  of  truth,  that  the  accident  was  the 
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«.iit   .-.()()  ir-if  Errilrmeni   in    ISIi.—Whm  Har- 

iif  till-  ill's  M|iiLiilr<iii  u]i|ieared  nn  the  Ni-w  Eng- 
liiiirl  riHist.  in  the  summer  of  ISU.  and  * 

i:t  Wasli-  iiimirfLiI  Urilisli  forw  .ip|«.iiTf.l  in  ClicM- 

Sii    (iiiy  Ill-ilk.'   Hiiy,  th.'  iii1iiil>il»iils  of  New  York 

Ii1i>   I'Vi-  I'xpi'i'liil    l(>    lie    iilliirki'il,    unil    wpr(>    SB 

111'   llril-  itiiidi    r\('it(it   nn   wpfi-    lliiiiw   of    ttiistuD. 

•»i   Nov.  Till'  iiinviT  iif  t)if  i-it.v  I  lie  Witt  Clinton) 

N  Iriiii]'.--  i>^siii'i1  II  slivi'iii;!  i«ldifi>K  In  tlip  ]ien]il<>.  wt- 

111'  iIkuii  liii;;  fiii'll)   ri'UsiiiiH  whj-  Ni-w  Vurk  would 

iiiir1i-iii.  ]>i'iilMil>ly   lie   ittliickitl.   tinil    reconitnfndcd 

iiiil  liiiH-  tlip   iiiilitiii    In   I*  in   rpailinpaii   for   duty, 

irii  Avi--  III-  alMi  ciilli'ii  uixni  the  <ritizTOS  to  offer 

ri'iniiiii-  thrir  pi-rwiniil   KfTvicra  and  ineanR  to  aid 

i-l  ill  mill;:  in    the    <'itiniili'liiin    of    tlie    fortiflcatioiifl 

liiiii.    M.  iiriiiiiid  the  ritv.     A  \aTgc  limiting  of  citi- 

irk.^!    lit  /ins  n-iis  lipid 'in  City  Hall  Park  on  Aug; 


cit   llip   rpliriiiR  Hi'ili"' 
pearod  tiryoiid  the  Xiii 


if  dofi'iioe  was  choiwn 
mindl,    with    aiiiplo 
lii'ift   Iho  I'iri.riB  of  the  inhab- 
llie    Inisiiu-SM   of    Rpi'UTing    pro- 
Hi'ii    ill    i-n'ry    eliiss   of   sooicty 
ily  in  i-ciislrm-tiiic  fortificRtionit 
.iiid  lli'oi.klyi..    MenilKTEi  of  va- 
■ia!   nnd  benevo- 
lent (irKiiiii;<iiti'iii«  H-iint  oiit  in  (,-rfliipii.  nit 
Hiii'h.  til  the  (iiitriotic  task;   gn.  a1sii.  did 
didV'vcnt  cruflsnien  under  thoir  r<>«peotivc 
liiiTiiii'is,   Binh   as   wiTi'  dtseribed.   na    fol- 
Imvs.  l>y  Saniurl  AVoodwnrth! 
'■  rill  III  111 'i-s.  fiiiiiiilcni.  iljerii.  llnnerH.  tanners. 
SwiM'i.s.    iliTks   and    iTlpr*.    Jewellers,    en- 

t'liiMilerii,    ilrappm,   plBfera.    eartmen,   hat- 

ti-rs.  lalliirs, 
GauLiTS.  siilli'Pii,  nelBliera,  <-arpetiten,  and 
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The  zpbI  of  tlic  pp(j|)lf  wnit  intenw 
the  city  of  New  York  was  Boon  w. 
fi?nit«d  liy  fort  ilirnt  Ions  anil  nnn 
mill  tin.  U'noilwortii  ivrote  a  si 
poem,  wliii'li  wilB  pvcrywiicrp  BniiR. 
followinf;  is  tlip  condiniinj;  staiinn: 


rifhasc  shovfl.  Bpiiil*,  cr 

ow-lar    hi*    n 

barrow: 

Bellpr  not   Invade;  VankP 

Tlic 


.Ted    oiii)    thrlr 


Tonmajgct,  by  chan 


Hr,-on,l  (iT'-at  Fir,.— On  Deo.  1([,  IBSS, 
;'  fire  brofcf  out  whicli  swi'pt  tliB  tlrat 
word,  cast  of  Itrouihvuy  anil  Ixdow  Wall 
Sfrept,  dt^atroying  52!l  hnilJiiigM,  most  of 
them  valuable  itorei;  also  the  Merctianta' 
bellyfUIorflghllng.  Exchange  and  the  South  Dutch  Church. 
4£3 
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111  uii.s  valiird  at  more  wliich   Iip   propnuod    tho   («*'•€■-•! inn   of   th 
city,  an<l  tin-  rutnNiKhmPiit   n(  a  tm  an 

iitiK. — I'lTiiiiiKln    Wccxl  iniii'ix'mli-nt  (."'^fi'iimrnt  of  its  own.     Tlii 

I'ily  (if   Ni'W   Viirk  at  |>riijiiiMli'ili  wiis  ill  tlie  form  of  Hn;!^?*!^ 

Mil.   and   sjinjmthkeii  ■jiiii'tioiiK.    "  Why   ohuuld    nut    New   V't 

I' niii-i'.    <iii  Jiiii.  7  !ic  Cily."   lie  u-kcil,   "  inMi^ad   of   #iipportiD 

Ik'  i-oiiiiiiun  I'oiiTK'il.  in  by    hn    (.'uniribiitionit    in     rt-venur-'    tv 


mH^r^  i  ^     1 1'rirf 

0M 

l^lj^' 
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thirda  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  States, 
become,  algo.  equally  independent!  As  a 
free  city,  with  but  a  nominal  duty  on 
imports,  her  local  government  could  be 
supported  without  taxation  upon  her  peo- 
ple. Thus  we  could  live  free  from  taxes, 
and  have  cheiip  (r<'odB  nearly  duty  free. 
In  tliiH  H'c  should  have  the  whole  and 
united  support  of  the  Southern  Slates, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  States,  to  whose 
interests  and  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion she  has  always  been  true.  .  .  .New 
York,  as  a  free  city,  may  shed  the  only 


light  and  hope  for  a  future  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  beloved  confederacy."  A  fa- 
vorite writer  for  De  Bow's  Rccteic,  the 
most  stately  and  pretentious  organ  of  the 
slave-holders,  pronounced  this  proposition 
of  Mayor  Wood  "  the  most  britfiant  that 
these  times  have  given  birth  to."  Wood 
seems  to  have  been  startled  by  his  own 
proposition,  for  he  immediately  added, 
"  Yet  1  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  violence  implied  in  these  views."  The 
board  of  aldermen,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  Wood's  political  friends,  ordered  the 
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printing  of  3,000  copies  of  this  message  tu  begin  in  July,  and  caused  the  appoin 

ID  document  form.  incnt   in    every    congreeaional    district   i 

The  patriotic  action  of  the  New  York  an  enrolling  board.     This   was   made  tl 

legislature,  and  the  olTicial  suggestion  of  occasion  for  inauguratiag  a  count«r-reT< 

Mayor    Wood,    alarmed    the    commercial  lutioD    in   the   free-labor   Statea.      Orgai 

classes  of  that  emporium,  and   these  and  ized   resistance   to   the   measure   instantl 

large  capitalists  hastened  to  projiOBe  con-  appeared.     The   leaders  of   the   peace  fai 

ciliation  by  making  any  couccsnion  to  the  lion  denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  undi 

demands    of    the    South.      A    war    would  it  as   despotic   and   unconstitutional,   an 

sweep   thousands   of   the   debtors   of  New  Judge  McCunn,  of  New  York,  so  decide 

York   merchants   into   absolute   ruin,   and  He  was  sustained  by  three  judges  of  tl 

millions    of    dollars'    worth    of    bills    re-  Supreme  Court  of   Pennsylvania — Ixiwrii 

ceivable   in   the   hands   of   their   creditors  Woodward,  and  Thompson — and,  supporte 

would   be   made   worthless.      On   Jan.    12,  by   these   legal    decisions,    the    politiciai 

1881,   a  memorial,   numerously   signed   by  antagonistic  to  the  administration  oppose 

merchants  and  capitalists,  was  sent  to  Con-  the  draft  with  a  high  hand.     The  publi 

gresB,   praying   that  body   to   legislate   in  mind  was  greatly  excited  by  the  harangue 

the  interests  of  peace,  and  to  give  assur-  of  public  speakers  and  the  utterance  c 

ances,    "with    any    required    guarantees,"  the  opposition  newspapers  when  the  dral 

to   the  slave-holders,   that   their   right   to  was   ordered.      The    national    anniveraar 

regulate   slavery    within    their    respective  was  made   the   special   occasion   for   thet 

States  should   be  secured:   that  the  fugt-  utterances,  and  distinguislied  members  c 

tivc   slave   law   sliould   be   fiiitlifully   cxc-  the  peace  faction  exhorted  the   people  t 

uted;   that  personal  liberty  octs  in  "  pos-  stand  firmly   in  opposition   to   what   the 

sible   conflict"   with   that   law   should   be  called    the    "usurpations   of   the   goven 

"  readjusted,"  and  that  they  sliould  have  ment."     Sneers  were  uttered  on  that  da 

half   the   Territories   whereof   to  organize  1>ceaiise   Vieksburg   bad    not   been    takei 

slave-labor    States.      Tliey    were    assured,  and  the  President  had  made  "  a  midnigb 

the  memorialists  said,  that  such  measures  cry   for   help "   because  of   Ijee'g   invasio 

"would    restore   peace   to    their    agitated  in  Maryland;  when  at  that  Tcry  momee 

country."     This  was  followed  by  another  Vicksburg,  with   37,000  prisoners,  was  i 

memorial,  adopted  Jan.   18,  at  the  rooms  the  possession  of  General  Grant,  and  L« 

of   the  chamber   of  commerce,   similar   in  and  bis  army,  discomfited  at  Gettyaburj 

tone  to  the  other,  and  substantially  rec-  were  preparing  to  retreat  to  Virginia.     . 

ommending     the     Crittenden     compromise  leading  opposition  journal   counselled   il 

(see  Cbittekdbs,  Jons  J.)   as  a  basis  of  readers    to    provide    themselves    with 

pacification.     It  was  taken  to  Wahliington  "good    rifled    musket,    a    few    pounds    < 

early  in  February,  with  40,000  names  at-  powder,   and   a   hundred   or   so   o(   shot, 

tached  to  it.     At  an  immense  meeting  of  to  resist  the  draft. 

citizens   at  Cooper   Institute.   Jan.   24,   it  On  the  evening  of  July  3  an  incendiar 

was   resolved    to   send    three   commission-  handbill,  calculated  to  incite  to  ineurre 

ers   to   six   of   the   "seceded    States,"   in-  tion.    was    scattered    broadcast    over    tl 

structed  to  confer  with  "delegates  of  the  city;  and  it  is  believed  that  an  organiM 

people,"   in   convention   assembled,   in   re.  outbreak    had    been    planned,    and    won] 

gard    to    the    "  best    measures    calculated  have  been  executed,  but  for  the  defeat  ( 

to  restore  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  I,ee  at  Gettysburg,  and   Grant's  succet 

Union."  at  Vieksburg.     When,  on  Monday,  Jul 

The  Draft  Riot».—A  draft  of  men  for  13,  the  draft  l)egan  in  a  building  on  Thii 

the    National    army    was    anthorined    in  Avenue,   at   Forty -sixth    Street,   a    larj 

■April.  IS(i-2.    The  President  refrained  from  erowd    (who  had  cut  the  telegraph   win 

resortinfr  to  this  exfreirie  measure  an  hmg  lending  out  of  the  city)   suddenly  appea 

as  possible,  but,  owing  to  the  great  dis-  ed.  attackeil  the  building,  drove   out  tl 

couragement  to  volunteering  priKluced  by  clerks,  tore  up  the  papers,  poured   a   « 

the   peace   faction    and    the    Kxcoiits   oi'  of  kerosene  over  the  floor,  and  very  soi 

THE  GoLDES  Circle  1 17.  1-.).  he  issued  a  that  and  an  adjoining  building  were 

proclamation,  May  8,   1SC3,  for  a  draft,  flames.    The  firemen  were  not  allowed 
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extinguish  them,  and  the  police  who  came  der  became  the  business  of  the  rioters, 
were  overpowered,  and  the  superintend-  The  special  objects  of  their  wrath  were 
cnt  (Kennedy)  was  severely  beaten  by  the  innocent  colored  people.  They  laid  in 
the  mob.  So  began  a  tumult  in  which  ashes  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the 
thousands  of  disorderly  persons  were  en-  terrified  inmates,  who  fled  in  every  di- 
gaged  for  full  tliree  days  and  nights,  rcction,  were  pursued  and  cruelly  beaten, 
necessitating  calling  out  the  militia.  Men  and  women  were  beaten  to  death  in 
Tlie  disorders  broke  out  simultaneously  at  the  streets,  and  the  colored  people  in  the 
llill'erent  points,  evidently  having  a  cen-  city  were  hunted  as  if  they  were  noxious 
tral  head  somewhere.  The  cry  against  wild  beasts.  Finally,  the  police,  aided 
the  draft  soon  ceased,  and  those  of  *'  Down  by  the  military,  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
with  the  abolitionists!"  "Down  with  the  tion  in  the  city,  but  not  until  1,000  per- 
niggers!"  "Hurrah  for  Jeff.  Davis!"  sue-  sons  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and 
ceeded.  The  mob  compelled  hundreds  of  property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  de- 
citizens — driven  out  of  manufacturing  es-  stroyed.  Over  fifty  buildings  had  been 
tablishments  which  they  had  closed,  or  in  destroyed  by  the  mob,  and  a  large  number 
the  streets — to  join  them;  and,  under  the  of  stores  and  dwellings,  not  burned,  were 
influence  of  strong  drink,  arson  and  plun-  sacked  and  plundered. 
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New  York,   Colony  op.    The  bay  of  the  winter,  which   they  called   Onruai — 

New  York  and  its  great  tributary  from  "  unrest " — and  this  was  the  beginning  of 

the  north,  with  the  island  of  Manhattan,  the  great   commercial   mart,   the  city  of 

upon  which  part  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York. 

New  York  now  stands,  were  discovered  by        In  the    spring    of    1014    Block    sailed 

Henbt  Hudson   {q.  t?.),  in  the  early  au-  through  the  dangerous  strait  at  Hell  Gate, 

tumn   of    1609.    The    Indians    called    the  passed  through  the  East  River  and  Long 

river    Mahiccannick,    or    "  River    of    the  Island  Sound,  discovered  the  Housatonic, 

Mountains."    The   Dutch   called   it   Mau-  CV>nnecticut,  and  Thames  rivers,  and  that 

ritius,  in  compliment  to  Prince  Maurice,  the  long  strip  of  land  on  the  south  was  an 

and  the  English  gave  it  the  name  of  Hud-  island    (I^ng   Island)  ;    saw   and   named 

son  River,  and  sometimes  North  River,  to  Block    Island,    entered    Narraganset   Bay 

distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware,  known  and  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and,  returning  to 

as  South  River.    The  country  drained  by  Amsterdam,  made  such  a  favorable  report 

the  Hudson  River,  with  the  adjacent  un-  of  the  country  that  commercial  enterprise 

defined    territory,    was    claimed    by    the  was    greatly    stimulated,    and,    in    1614, 

Dutch.     The  year  after  the  discovery,  a  the    States-General    of    Holland    granted 

ship,  with  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Half  special  privileges  for  traflSc  with  the  na- 

Moon,  was  laden  with  cheap  trinkets  and  tives    by    Hollanders.     A    company    was 

other  things  suitable  for  traffic  with  the  foimed,  and  with  a  map  of  the  Hudson 

Indians,   sailed    from    the   Texel    (1610),  River  region,  constructed,  probably,  under 

and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Mauritius,  the  supervision  of  Block,  they  sent  deputies 

The  adventurers  established  a  trading-post  to  The  Hague — the  seat  of  government — to 

at  Manhattan,  where  they  traflicked  in  pel-  obtain    a    charter.     It    was    obtained    on 

tries   and   furs   brought   by   the   Indians,  Oct.  11,  1614,  to  continue  four  years.    The 

from  distant  regions  sometimes.     Among  territory  included  in  this  charter  of  priv- 

the  bold  navigators  who  came  to  Manhat-  ileges — between   the  parallels  of  lat.  40® 

tan   at   that  time  was  Adrian   Block,   in  and  45**  N.,  as  "  lying  between  Virginia 

command  of  the  Tigress.     He  had  gather-  and  New  France  " — ^was  called  New  Neth- 

ed  a  cargo  of  skins,  and  was  about  to  de-  ekland  {q.  v.).    At  the  expiration  of  the 

part  late  in  1613,  when  fire  consumed  his  charter,  the  privilege  of  a   renewal   was 

ship  and  cargo.     He  and  his  crew  built  denied,  for  a  more  extended  and  important 

log-cabins  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan,  charter     was     under     contemplation.     In 

and  there  constructed  a  rude  ship  during  1002  Dutch  merchants  in  the  India  trade 
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fornipd  nn  Hssopintiun  with  n  capital  of  At  the  annic  time  the  tradora  on  th*  Hiid- 
91,U00.(I(>0.  uiidpr  Ihr  toriinviite  title  nf  the  rod  River  had  been  very  enterprisiii^t. 
l>ul('h  Kast  India  Comiiiiiiy.  Their  trod-  They  Imilt  ft  fort  on  an  island  just  below 
injr  privili^B  i-xtendnl  liver  all  the  Indian  the  site  uf  AltMiny,  enlarged  their  store- 
and  Southern  occnns  liclween  Africa  and  house  at  Manhattan,  went  over  the  pine 
Anirrii-a.  In  llllIT  they  ankcd  /or  a  charter  biirrenn  from  the  Hudson  into  the  Moliawb 
for  a  Dutch  Went  Indin.  Company,  to  Valley,  and  iH'came  ncqiiainleil  wilh  the 
trade  nlonjr  the  eonfl  ot  Africa  from  the  nations  of  llie  iHOQroia  t'ostT-iiEBACY  (q. 
tropics  to  the  Ciipe  of  tioo<I  Hope,  and  «'.),  and  made  a  treaty  wilh  them.  The 
from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Horn  along  Plymonlh  Company  complained  that  they 
the  cinlinent  of  .Ainerira.  It  was  not  were  intruders  on  their  domain.  King 
tht-n  (granted,  for  political  reasons,  lint  James  growlml,  and  Captain  Dermcr 
after  the  discovery  of  N'cw  Nctherland  rbvc  them  a  word  ot  warning.  The  Dutch 
the  decinion  wao  n'confidercd.  and  on  Wrnt  India  Company  was  organin^  in 
June  3,  ll>20,  the  S!ales-(!eneral  charter-  Ui-2-2.  Its  chief  objects  were  trafBc  ahd 
ed  the  Dutch  West  [ndia  Com|Miny.  mak-  hiimhling  S|>ain  ntid  Portugal,  not  eolo- 
ing  it  not  only  a  great  commercial  mo-  nization.  lint  the  attention  of  the  com- 
nnpiily,  l.iii  giving  it  almost  ri-gal  pow-  |Miny  waa  soon  called  to  the  necessity 
ers  to  coloni'-c.  (lovern.  and  defend,  not  i.f  foiindinK  ft  permanent  colony  in  New 
only  the  lillle  domain  on  the  Hudson,  Netherland.  in  aceordanee  with  the  EnR- 
bnt  the  whole  unoccupied  Atlantic  roast  lish  polity,  which  declared  that  the  rights 
of  America  and  the  western  coasts  of  of  eminent  domain  could  only  be  secured 
Africa.  by  aclnal  permanent  occupation.  King 
Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  explored  Deta-  James  reminded  the  Statea-General  that 
ware  Hay  and  River,  presumably  as  far  Hollanders  were  unlawfully  seated  on 
as  Trenton,  and  had  endeavored  to  obtain  Knglish  territory,  but  the  Hollanders  paid 
a  tour  years'  charter  of  trading  privileges  no  more  altenlion  to  his  threats  than 
in  that  region,  hut  It  was  regarded  aa  ft  to  take  measures  for  founding  an  agri- 
part  of  the  English  province  ot  Virginia,  ciiilural  colony. 
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lec     sake 

all    I"  "  ds       Here     vas    a    claas   of 

rpfugecs    tl    re    tailed    Wulloons     nat    ee 

of   Hie   so  tl  ern    11(1^  c   pro\  nces      vhoae 

It)  abltanla      nbo  t     forty    jears     l>efore 

^  el  icily  I  o    an  Cathol  ex   had  refused 

JO       tl  OHC   of   tl  e   itorti  ern   pro\  ncee 

ei    f   ie     p       lie  Protestants  of  theee 

o    n  TE    (no       Ikl^  un  )       ere   made   to 

[■1  tie  lasl      f  Spin    h   jwrse  (ton    and 

ouiii    Is  of  then  fled  lo  Holland     These 

■re  tie  Walloon        lo  spoke  tie  French 

„  iu;,r     II)        r    a  hardy   industr  ous 

nid    nlrod     ed      any  ot  tie     -M^ful 

arta     nio   th    r   a  lopted    eo  ntry       Some 

of   11  e  n   wisl   d   to  e     Rrate  to  \    g  nia 

h  t   the   t  ru  s      f   tl  e    1.0  don    Conpany 

ere  not   II     al    a   d   they   a  lepted   pro 

|M  tals  from  tl  e   U  tih  W  est  Ind  a  Com 

panv    to    emigrate    to    hev    Netherland 

\   eh  p   of   ''GO   tons   burden     laden   with 


th  rt>  fam  I  ea  (110  men  omen  and 
children)  tnostly  Walloons  u  th  agr  cult 
ural  mplements  I  e  stock  of  every  k  nd 
and  a  aulBc  ent  quant  ty  of  household  fur 
n  ture  sa  led  from  the  Tevel  early  in 
March  1023  v  th  Cornelius  Jacobus  Kfay 
of  Hoorn  as  coi  mander  who  was  also 
to  rema  n  aa  first  d  reetor  or  no  ernor 
of  the  colony  They  took  tl  e  ted  ous 
Roullern  route  and  Id  not  rea  h  Man 
hattan  unt  1  the  be|t  nn  ng  of  May  where 
they  found  a  French  vessel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  whose  co  nnjander  had 
been  try  ng  to  set  up  the  arn  s  of  France 
oi  the  si  ore  and  to  take  prsesson  of 
tie  CO  ntrj  i  the  na  e  of  the  trench 
Donarch  The  jacht  Mnekcrel  had  just 
con  e  down  tl  e  r  er  W  tl  two  cannon 
taken  from  the  I  ttle  tort  at  the  south 
ern  end  of  the  si  and  the  Frenchman 
uas  compelled  to  desist  H  s  vessel  was 
convoyed   to  sea    when    t      ent  round  to 
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the  IVl.awaro,  and  thoro  licr  coniinjiiidor  of  oxlonsivo  cionmins,  with  niaimrial  prir- 
atteiiipU'<l  tho  ssaino  kind  of  pnulaiimtion  ih-jii-s.  won?  utrprwl  to  wealthy  ix^rsHms 
of  sovcrc'i^jnty.  He  \\n»  troatrd  by  the  wlio  shouKl  imluco  a  oortain  nuinlK-r  of 
Dutch  setth'rs  thorc  as  at  Manhattan, when  setthTs  to  people  and  cultivate  these  land?, 
he  saihil  f»>r  France.  Tliis  pfrfoiinance  I'ihUt  this  arian*?eineiit  some  of  the  nu«pt 
was  tlie  last  attempt  of  the  Fn-neh  to  valuuhle  part  of  the  lands  of  the  c-oru- 
assert  juri^>dietion  south  of  lat.  4")^  X.,  pany  parsed  into  the  {Hisscssioii  of  a  few 
until  a  lon^r  time  afterwards.  persons,  and  an  aristocratic  element  was 

These  emi^irants  were  snon  stattered  introduced.  The  colonv  was  llnnrishin'* 
to  dilFerent  points  to  form  settlements —  whrn  (Jnvernor  Minuit  returned  to  Ani-itt-r- 
sonie  to  I^n;^  Island,  sjune  t<i  the  Cnn-  ilani.  in  l»5:rj.  and  was  succeeded  next 
necticut  Hivcr,  others  (o  thr  present  11-  year  by  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  who  had 
ster  county,  and  others  fournhd  Alhany.  married  a  nieee  of  Killian  Van  Ren-*se- 
where  the  company  had  built  Fnrt  Or-  lacr,  a  rich  pearl  merchant,  and  who  lio- 
ange.  Four  youn«r  coupIc<,  marrird  on  <ame  a  patroon.  Van  Twiller  was  stupid^ 
shipl.M.)anl,  went  to  the  Delaware,  and  be-  but  slir<'wd,  and  the  colony  prospered  in 
gan  a  settlement  on  the  ea^it  >id«'  of  the  «-j»ile  of  him.  At  the  end  of  four  vears 
river  (now  (ilou('e<ti'r),  4  miles  b«lnw  In*  was  surcerded  by  William  Kikft  (7. 
Philadelphia,  whrre  tiny  built  a  Miiall  v.),  a  spiteful,  rapaeirjus.  and  enerjjetic 
fortification,  and  called  it  Fort  Xa->au.  man.  whrmi  De  A'ries  numbered  among 
Ki*:ht  seamen.,  who  went  with  tlu'in,  re-  ;.'rent  rascal-*.  Hi**  administration  was  a 
niained  and  formed  a  ]>art  of  the  ecil-  ^-tormy  otu\  TTe  exasperated  the  surround- 
ony.  The  eomjtany,  eneiMUiiL'ed  by  >u<.'-  in;,'  Indian  tribes  by  his  crueltie'*.  and  so 
eessfiil  tradiuL',  ntirlureil  the  i<iluny.  In  dix^ru-led  the  <oloni*«ts  by  his  conduct  that, 
1G20  they  sent  over  Feti-r  Minuit  i\<  l'ov-  at  their  request,  he  wa-  reealle<l.  and  sail- 
ernor.  who  boujrht  Manhattan  Island  of  eil  for  Kuro]»e,  with  ill-;fotten  wealth,  in 
the  natives,  eoniaininj.'.  it  was  e-tiinali-d.  the  sjuin'r  of  ir»47.  and  perished  by  ship- 
22,000  acres.  At  its  <»»utliern  enil  he  built  wreek  on  the  shores  of  Wales. 
a  fort,  callin.il  it  Fort  Amsterdam,  auil  Feter  Stuyvesant  suceeede<l  Kieft.  He 
the  villa;.'e  that  jxrew  u)>  near  it  wa**  after-  was  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  lost  a  lejf 
wards  named  Xkw  AMSTKROANr  (7.  r. ).  in  battle,  and  came  to  Xew  Xetherland 
The  States-(ieneral  constituted  it  a  from  ('ura«;oa,  where  he  had  been  >rovernor. 
county  of  Holland.  So  it  was  that,  lie  was  then  forty-four  years  of  ajre,  cner- 
within  fifteen  years  after  the  «liseoveries  ^'etic,  ju?*t.  and  so  self-willed  that  \Va*h- 
of  Hudson,  the  foun«lations  of  this  <:reat  in;:ton  Irving'  called  him  "  Peter  the  Head- 
commonwealth  were  firmly  laid  by  in-  slron;:."  Tie  conciliated  the  Indian  trilN;s 
dustrious  and  virtuou**  families,  mn^t  of  and  systematically  administered  the  af- 
them  voluntary  exiles  from  thi-ir  native  fairs  of  the  colony.  He  eame  in  collision 
lands,  to  avoid  persecution  on  aiM«nmt  of  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
theological  dojrmas.  These  were  foll«>w-  F.n;:li>li  on  the  Connecticut  River,  During 
ed  by  others.  e<|ually  ;:ood  and  intlustri<Mi-.    his  administration  he  subdued  the  Swedes 

In    1«J20   the  company  «:ave   to   ihi*  set-     f  1  ♦*•.').'> ),  and  annexed  the  territory  to  Xew 
tiers  a  charter  of  **  privib-L'es  :ind  exj'uip-    Xetln.rland.       Finally      serious      politiral 
tions."   which   encoura^'ed    the.  emi;:ration    troubles   overtook   the  colony.      Frruii    tlic 
of    thrifty    farmers    fr«un    the    fatherland,    be^/innin;:.'    of    the    settlement   the    Kii«Mir*h 
Aa   much   land   was   olFered    to   -ueli    emi-    ehiimed    Xew    Xetherland    as    a    part    of 
prants  as  they  eould  cultivate,  vith  "  fne    \'irL'inia.    restin;r    their    elaim     upon     the 
liberty    ()f    huntiuL'    and    fowlinir.*'    under    di-eovery  of  Cabot.     Tn   }'>2'2   the   Kuirli-h 
the  directions  of  the  j^nverin'r.     Tiny  mNo    miiii-lrr  at  The  llairue  demanilei]  the  alian- 
ofTercjl   to  every   ]»er>oii  who   «-honlil   "dis-    tlmmniit   of  the  l)ut<h  *ietllements  nn   the 
cover   any   shore,    Imy,   or   other    fit    plioe    liu'l-nn.      Five  y«'M!-  afterwar<ls  (invernor 
for    erectincr    fi-herie»i    or    the    m:ikin'_'    «»f    liradNinl.    <»f     Plymouth,    "^ave    iioti(<e     to 
salt-ponds,"   an   ab-olute   pro]M'rty   in    the    Co\«rnor   Minuit  that  the  ]iatent   of   Xew 
same.      As   Ihe   rural    pojniljition    of   Hoi-    I!u;.'hinil     ei»verrd     the     domnin     of     X»»w 
land    were   not    jrenerally    rich    enouj:h    to    Xi-tlierland.   In  the  sprin;.'  of  1*104  Charles 
avail  themselves  of  these  privileges,  grants    II.   :»'ranted   to   his  brother   James,    Duke 
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of  York,  all  New  Netherland,  including  the 
region  ot  country  between  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  rivorB;  and  in  August  the  same 
year  an  Kii);liBh  liret  appeared  lie/ore  New 
Amsterdam  and  deniauded  its  surrender, 
(iovernor  Stnyvcsant  rcaisteil  for  a  while, 
but  was  compelled  to  comply,  and  the 
whole  territory  claimed  hy  the  Dutch 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
on  Kept.  8,  1064. 

At  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and   Holland,  the  Dutch   were  allowed  to 


tenant-governor,  afraid  of  the  people,  fled, 
Jacob  Leisler,  a  merchant  of  republican 
tendencies,  administered  the  government 
tor  Rome  tijnc  in  the  name  of  the  new 
BOvereigna,  William  and  Mary.  When 
Sfougliter,  tlie  royal  governor,  came,  the 
enemies  of  LeiHier  procured  his  execution 
by  hanging  (see  Leihleb,  Jacob).  During 
these  political  troubles,  western  New 
York,  then  inhabited  by  the  Seneca  Ind- 
ians, was  invaded  by  the  French,  under 
De   Nonville,   governor   of   Canada.     Two 


retain  the  colony  of  Surinam,  in  fJuinna,  years  later  (1089)  the  Five  Nations  re- 
Kngland  retaining  New  York.  Edmund  taliated  by  invaJinff  Canada.  The  retribu- 
Andros  was  appointed  governor,  and  a  for-  tion  was  terrible.  More  than  1,000  French 
nia!  surrender  of  the  province  occurred  settlers  were  slain,  and  the  whole  prov- 
in  October.  In  1083  Thomas  Dongan  be-  ince  was  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
came  governor,  and,  under  instructions  French  then  attacked  the  English.  A 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  he  called  an  as-  party  of  Canadians  and  Indians  burned 
scmbly  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  Schenectady  in  16S0,  and  murdered  near- 
people,  and  a  charter  of  liberties  was  ly  all  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1091  the 
given  to  the  colonists.  This  was  the  province  of  New  York  was  redivided  into 
foundation  of  representative  government  ten  counties — namely.  New  York,  West- 
in  New  York ;  but  the  privileges  promised  cheater,  Ulster,  Albany,  Dutchess,  Orange, 
were  denied.  When  James  was  driven  liichmond,  Kini;s,  Queens,  and  SulTolk. 
from  the  throne,  and  Nicholson,  the  lieu-  Cornwall  county,  in  Maine,  and  Dukea 
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'I'lu'  Ki'ciK'li  invaili'il  tlic  Ktohawk  tnun- 
Iry  in  lUm,  but  Ilie  frn-iiliT  [lurt  of  them 
piTisEicil  U'dirc  tiifv  n'urlird  Cnnuilu. 
('•niiit  KroMd-mii'.  H'lviTiior  of  C'anuda. 
I>t<'[>i<ml  to  allurk  llii-  Fivi'  Nations  with 
lilt  Ijis  )H.HiT.  wlini  tl..-  Ki'^-'TiiT  uf  '^'■« 
York  I  Karl  c.f  IMI<mi»nl  I  lU'lnrvd  (hut 
tlx'  Kii;:lish  w.nild  iiiiiki'  lomiiirm  cuuw 
ttilli  tin-  Ii<"iiiiiis  C.nf.-.liTn.'j'.  Thv  ml- 
iili.v  WAS  li.i-j;.-lv  iiiv.nv..d  in  .i.'ht  l.y  ii.ili- 
tiirv  iii-ni-iM.ul,-  .hiririK  iJiih'ti  Annie's  Wur. 
in  wlii.li  til,-  i:.i^'!ihh  .nil]  VTPWh  wpr.. 
nipi;.'.'!!  trciiii  iltl^  M  I7l:t.  Tlic  virinily 
<>t  l^iki'  ('liiiiii]>liiiti  iirii'tu'iiril.-<  lH-c'iiini> 
a  (hciiirr  of  lio-lil..  i-vi'tit«.  In  I7:)l 
tilt  Krniili  liuill  I'itI  Kml.Ti.'k  lit  Cn.wn 
■.inral   ,..s. 


■'  llni 


;.  Ijiwn 


i>f  l-'r.-ii.-1i  iinil  tmliiiii» 
intixliil  llii'  nppKT  vallrv  i>f  t1i«  Hiiil^on 
iinil  <li>lr'.y<'i1  Siiralopi.  Kiniilly,  in  I7'>4, 
till-  Kiif-lis'li  luitl  KifiK'h  \<vgan  their  liniil 
Btruffcli-  fur  «ii|iri-in:ivy  In  AinrTii-ii.  in 
whii'li  the  Iniliiuis  Imii-  a  n>iiM|>inimi->  part 
(SI*  Kkkmii  Asn  IMUAM  War),  M«m- 
while    the    <-<.1..ny    ha.l    l«-<ii    lh«    thfntrc 


(it  warm  [lulitii'ul  Htriri^  U-twocn  tlit-  ad- 
heri'ntx  of  royalty  uiid  Jennie r;k<-y.  Tlie 
di-ath  of  tiriHler  had  ereateil  iutt-iisi;  pi^pii- 
lur  fiilinj;  a;;aiii«t  royal  rule  hj-  <U-pu- 
lien,  mid  there  wuh  umtiiiiiHl  cunteiition 
belwwn  tlid  )Mi]>nlur  Aiineinbly  uiid  the 
royal  pnernor.  There  hub  a  »triny[lp  for 
the  freediim  of  the  ]ireA?i.  in  wliieh  the 
peiiple  lriiiTni>hcd.  A  eotonial  iiiii  vent  ion 
uai  held  at  Albany  in  17~<4,  tu  deviHf  a 
plan  iif  union  (nee  AluanyI,  and  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War  many  of  iU 
nicwt  iitiiriii(.'  events  iK-ciiiTeil  in  tho  prov- 
iner  of  New  York.  That  war  endpd  by 
treaty  in  17<t:),  and  not  long-  afterwiirds 
iH'n.in  thP  stni;,'j,'le  <if  the  KnKliHh-Ainori- 
eiin  ('oloi)ieH  ii;.'iitiii«t  the  oppn-niiinnM  of 
(',re!it  Itritiiin.  New  York  tc)i>k  it  leading 
piivt  In  llial  ..IriiKjile.  and  in  tbc  war 
lor    indi']>i'ndeni'e    that   eimiieil. 

■lUe  ]'r,.vineial  A-#einl)ly  <.f  New  Y'ork 
Bti-adily  refuMil  eiiniplianec  with  Ihc  de- 
iMundH  of  the  mutiny  and  quarantine 
lu'tTi.  and  early  in  I7l>7  I*arlinnient  ]iaM- 
ed  an  ael  "  prohibiting  t!ie  Rovornor. 
eiinni'il.  and  Ann-inbly  of  N(!U'  Y'ork  paas- 
inn   any   )e<;iHlative   :u't   for   any   purpoae 

nniile;  lint  n  new  Awsenibly,  co)iven<^  in 
Felirnaiy,   17lW.  eoniiwwed  of   less   pliable 
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ence.  They  pxpreswd  no  favor  for 
the  Aiiimcan  AitBociation;  and  when, 
on  Feb.  23,  it  was  moved  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  serond  Continental  Con- 
greea,  the  motion  was  defeated  hy  A 
vote  of  D  to  17.  The  Aggeinbl;  wae 
false  to  ita  constituents,  for  a  majority 
of  the  province  was,  in  heart,  with 
Ma  Bsachu  setts.  After  the  Provincial 
Assemblj  had  adjourned,  never  to 
meet  again  {April  3,  1775),  a  com- 
mittee of  Biity  was  appointed  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations of  the  American  Association. 
Warmly  supported  by  the  Sons  of 
materials,  would  not  recede  from  its  po-  Liberty,  they  took  the  lead  in  political 
sition  of  independence,  though  the  province  matters.  Hy  their  recommendation  the 
was  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  people  in  the  several  counties  chose  rep- 
royal  diripleaaure.  In  May,  170B,  the  rpaenlatives  for  a  Provincial  Congress, 
Aiisembly  yielded,  and  made  an  appropri-  which  body  flrst  convened  on  May  22,  1775. 
ation  for  the  suppurt  of  thp  troops.  In  The  connervatism  of  New  York  disap- 
December  the  Assembly,  under  a  pretext  peared  when  it  was  evident  that  the  door 
of  enacting  laws  for  the  regulation  of  of  reconciliation  had  been  closed  by  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  King.  On  May  24,  the  convention  referred 
concurrence  of  tlie  lieutenant-governor  the  vote  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 
(Coldcn),  invited  each  province  to  elect  the  15th,  on  the  eatablishment  of  indepen- 
Teprescntativea  to  s  body  which  should  dent  State  governments,  to  a  committea 
exercise  legislative  pn\\'cr  for  them  all.  composed  of  John  Morin  Scott,  Haring, 
This  was  a  long  stride  towards  the  Ameri-  Remsen,  Lewis,  Jay,  Cuyler,  and  Broomft 
oan   Union.      Virginia 

chose  representatives  for  ._'.     :-   - 

the     Congress,     but     the  _   -""         '   .  i^   ,   .     "   ' 

British  ministry,  who 
saw  in  the  movement  a 
prophecy  of  indepen- 
dence,   defeated    the 

On  Jan.  20,  1775, 
Abraham  Tenbroeck 
moved,  in  the  New 
York  Assembly,  to  take 
inlo  consideration  the 
proceed  in  (fs  of  the  firnt 
Continentnl  Congress. 
He  WHS  ably  seconded 
by  Pliilip  Schuyler  and 
n  greater  portion  of 
those  who  were  of  Dutch 
dexcent.    as    well    QS 

tleorge   Clinton,    The  '  ' 

motion    was    lost    by    a  "■  cixal,  auiD  aniKT. 

majority  of  one.  Tory- 
ism was  then  rife  in  the  Assembly.  They  They  reported  in  favor  of  the  r 
refused  to  vote  thanks  to  the  New  York  datiou  of  the  Congress.  On  the  3Ist,  pro- 
delegates  in  the  Congress,  or  to  print  the  vision  waa  made  for  the  election  of  new 
letters  of  the  committee  of  correspond-  deputiet,  witii  ample  power  to  institute 
n.— Ze  433 
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•  government  which  should  continue  in  April  20,  1777.  Under  it  a  State  govern- 
foTce  until  a  future  peace  with  Great  mcnt  was  establislied  by  an  ordiDance 
Itritain,  Early  in  June  the  Provincial  passed  in  May,  and  the  first  session  of  the 
CongreHB  had  to  pans  upon  the  subject  legislalnre  was  held  in  July.  Meanwhile, 
of  independence.  Tliose  who  had  hitherto  elections  were  held  in  all  the  counties 
hesitated,  with  a  hope  of  cunciliation,  now  excepting  New  York,  Kings,  Queens, 
fell  into  line  with  the  radicals,  and  on  and  SufTolk,  then  held  by  the  British 
the  11th  the  Provincial  CongrcBs,  on  mo-  tioops.  Brig.-Gcn.  George  Clinton  was 
tion  of  John  Jay.  called  upon  the  frce^  elected  governor,  and  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
holders  and  electors  of  the  colony  to  coD'  landt,  president  of  the  Senate,  became  lieu- 
fer  on  the  deputies  to  be  chosen  lull  tenant-governor.  John  Jay  was  made  chief- 
powers  for  administering  government,  justice.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor, 
framing  a  constitution,  and  deciding  the  and  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane, 
importsnt  question  of  independence.  The  Francis  Lewis,  and  Gouverncur  Morris, 
newly  instructed  Congress  was  to  meet  dtlcgates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  By 
at  White  Plains  on  July  D  (1770).  Mean-  the  provisions  of  the  copstitution,  the  gov- 
while  the  Continental  Congr*'"*.  ''.v  the  crnor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for 
vote  of  eleven  colonics,  had  adopted  (July  the  term  of  three  years,  the  legislative 
2)  a  resolution  for  indcpcndi^ncc.  and  a  Jcparlnicut.  vested  in  a  Senate  and  As- 
declaration  of  the  causes  for  the  nu'asure  sembly,  deriving  their  powers  from  the 
on  July  4.  The  new  Confiress  of  New 
Vork  assembled  at  White  Plains  on 
the  l)th.  with  Nathaniel  Woodhull  as 
president;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  when  thirly-fivc  dplegnles 
were  present,  John  Jay  made  a  re- 
port in  favor  of  independence.  The 
convention  approved  it  by  a  unnn- 
imcms  vote,  and  direcleii  the  Dec- 
laration adopted  at  Philadelphia  to 
be  published  with  beat  of  drnni  at 
White  Plains,  and  in  every  district 
of  the  colony.  They  empowered  their 
delegates  in  Congress  to  join  heartily 
with  the  others  in  moving  on  the  car 
of  revolution,  and  called  theniaolves 
the  representatives  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York.  So  the  vote  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  on 
independence  was 
and  New  York  nevt 
the  path  of  patrioti 
New  York,  State 


the   subji 
made     complete, 
■r   swerved   from 
c  duty  then  entered, 
OF.    On  Aug.  1,  1776,    tilled   by   the 
convention,    sitting    four    senators, 
at  White   Plains,   appointed  a  committee    and  to  a  counc 
0  draw  up  and  report  a  constitution  for    stituted. 


inferior  ofhces  to  be 
crnor  and  a  council  of 
ne  from  each  district ; 
if  revision,  similarly  con- 
igned  the  power 


the  State,     John   Jay   was   the   chairman  upon    the    validity    and    constitutionality 

of   this   committee.     The   convention   was  of  legisliitive  acts. 

made  migratory  by  the  stirring  events  in  In  Octolicr  following,  a  British  maraud- 
the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  intf  force  went  up  the  Hudson  and  burn- 
sat,  after  leaving  White  Plains,  at  Fish'  ed   Kinpston,   The   records   i 


at  Kingston.  At  the  latter  p!o 
the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution, written  hy  Mr,  Jay.  It  was 
under  consideration  in  the  convention  more 
than   a   month,   and   was   finally  adopted 


it  to  the  interior  of  Ulster  county,  and 
thence  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  legis- 
lators reassembled  early  in  1778.  That 
city  was  the  State  capiUl  until  1784.  when 
it  was  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
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In  ITDT  Albanjr  was  made  the  permanent  York  furnished  267,551.  In  1B69  the  leg- 
Stato  capital.  The  State  ronstitutioo  was  islature  ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
reviiied  in  1801,  1821,  184t),  and  180-1.  to  the  national  Constitution.  In  1870 
During  the  War  of  1812-15  the  frontiers  this  action  was  annulled  by  a  resolu- 
of  New  York  were  almost  continually  tion,  and  the  latter  was  rcacinded  in 
1  of  hoatiHtiea.  New  York  was  the  1872.  Slavery,  which  had  been  much 
reatrjcted  by  the  first  constitution,  was 
abolinhed  in  181T,  but  a  few  aged  persona 
continued  in  nominal  at  a  very  several  years 
later.  The  revised  constitution  of  the 
State  was  adopted  November,  1804,  ma- 
terially restricting  the  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  New  York  and  Kingi 
counties.  Population  in  1890,  5,007,853; 
in  1000,  7,2(18.012.  See  U.iited  States, 
New  Y'ork,  in  vol,  ix. 

OOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


^»... 

T-m. 

C"rnrllii»JaMib«ii  Vtj 

Uircb  39, 1039 
Mnyll,     1M7 

Peter  alujFvwMt 

HIM 

Henry  Slmiiihter. 


pioneer   in   estnblishin);  canal   navigation,  ,^, 
III   170G   the   Western   Inland  Lock   Nai-i-    „,  ^  ^  ^.,  ^, 
(.■ntinn    Company    was    incorporated,    and    rnujcia  Lavebn. . 
improved    the    bateau- navigation    of    the 
Mohawk  River,  connecting  ila  waters  with 
Oneida   I^ake   by   a   canal,   so   that   boats   inibony  Colve.... 
laden  with  merchandise  could  pass  from 
the  ocean  to  that  lake,  and  then  by  ita 
outlet  and  Oswefco  lUver  to  Lake  Ontario.    fj"^^''ii|l^*" 
In    1800   Gouverncur   Morria   conceived   a    Francis  Nicbulwin' 
plan   for   connecting   Lake   Krie   with   the   J' 
ocean  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  the  groat 
Eric  Cannt  that  accomplished  it  waa  com- 
pleted in  1825   (see  Casals).     In  Novem- 
lier.    1874,   several   amendment 
liy  the  legislature  were  ratified  "hy 
of  the  people.     These  removed  the  prop- 
erty qualifications   of  colored   voters;   re-    

Biricted  the  power  of  the  Icfrislalnre  to  Willimn  m 
pass  private  or  local  bills;  made  changes  nlpVin'rlim'.'!'.'!'. 
in  the  executive  departments;  prescribed  willkm  C«by.... 
an  oath  of  office  in  relation  to  bribery;  ^fJoCM^V.V.' 
eslnhlislied  safeguards  against  official  cor-  8iri>iowr««*bi>n 
I  iijition ;     and    removed    restrictions    '  *""        ,»n™*- 

poxeil   upon   the   legislature   in   regard 


n  Scbn  jler. 


selling    . 
lals. 


leosing   certain    of    the    State   ^JJJJi 


Hirdy.... 

(^dnllnder  COUU'n .' '. 


During  the  Civil  War,  the  State  fur-  c!id2S!i3ie"ooidon ! ! 
nished  to  the  National  army  455,-'>0a  Jnhn,  i*ril  Dnnmnro. 
troops.    Of  that  number  the  city  ot  New    """"°^°° 


une  I.      1S8B  "  IMl 

t>Kb  19,  i«ei 

uly  M,    li»l  •'  ton 


n*«.  IB,  11DS  ■■  iio» 


Ap;.iin 

Ang,  1, 

17M 

iw 

MM 

iraiW   TOSK,   STATE   OF 

STATE  QOVERNURS. 


Dmnlel  I>.  Tompkins. 

John    Tajlor 

De  Wilt  VIlnloQ 

JoHPpb  f.  YbIpb.  . . . . 

Nalbanlet  PH.hfr.... 
MartiD   Vanlluren... 


William  L.  Many.. 
Wltllam  H.  Seward. 

William  C.  Uoui'k... 

BItai  Wrlglit.  Jr 

John  YounK 

Itamllloa  Rsb 

WaBhlnslan  Hunt... 
Horatio   ftermoiir. , . 

Mfron  II.  Clark 

JohD    i.    King 

Kdwln  D.  Morgan... 

Horatio  Srymour... 
Reii>wn  F,.  Frntiin. .. 
John  T.   Ilorrman... 

John    A.    nil 

flamupl  J.  Tllden.. 
Luclua  Robinson. . . . 

AlODio  B.  Cornell.. 
OroTcr  ClCTCland . . . 
DsTld  B.  Hill 


Democrat . 
Whig 

Demornt .  . 
Democrat. 
Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Itepublk'an 


ISO! 

1804 
(  1807 
I  ISIO 
,  1 1813 
I  I  ISIS 
IfllT 
!   11817 

.  I  ih;;o 
1     182a 

1  IS;H 

(ISiifi 


llHSO 

,1832 
I  1834 


1 1860 
1862 

I18U4 


Robert    Tatea. 
John  Jaj. 

Robert  Vales , 

Robert  LlvlngBtnn. 
Ktoiihen  Vao  Reoaitelaer. 

Morgan   LewlB. 
Stephen  Van  Renaaelaer. 


1  It.  Rorh eater. 


I  KranclB  (iranKet 

( Kieklel  Williams 

Fraocla  (iranger 

William  II.  tteward... 
I  Jesse  Knel. 
)  Isaac  B.  Smitb. 

William   L.  Msrcy 

William  C.  Bouck 

jerrlt   Hmllh. 

AlTan  Stewart.' 

Millard  Klltmore 

■     in  Btewart. 

i  Wright.   Jr 

Ogden  Kdwarda. 
llenrr  Rradler. 

John  A.  Dli 

Reuben  II.  Walworth. 


sa  J.  l>arker 

I.i>ren«>  Burrows, 
(ierrlt   Smith. 
William  KellT- 
Jamcs  T.  Bradr. 
James   8.   Wadsworlh.  . 
'■      "itlo  Bejmodr 


J  Ir»  D«Tenport 

t  H.  Olar  Bascom... 
[Warner  Miller, .. , 
{ W.  Martin  Jonc*. . 


NEW  YOBX  PXTBLIO  UB&ABY 


STATE  GOVERNORS— rofiNnncd. 


Name. 

Party. 

When 
Electeil. 

OpponcnU 

Parly. 

RoHwell    P.    Flower 

Levi    P.    Morton 

Frank  8.  Black 

Theodore  Roogeyelt. . .  . 

Heuj.    K.    Odell,   Jr 

FranclR   W.    Hlgglns. . . 

I>emocrat. 

Republican . 

Republican. 
Republican. 
Republican . 
Republican . 

1891 

1894 

1896 
1898 
1900 
1904 

J.  SloatFassett 

(DayldB.  Hill 

1  ICverett  P.  Wheeler 

Wilbur  P.  Porter 

AugiiRtns  Van  Wyck .... 

John  B.  Stanchtteld 

D-Oadj    Uerrick 

Republican. 

Demo<.*rat . 

Democrat. 

T>emocrat. 

Democrat . 

Democrat. 

Democrat. 

The  first  governors  of  the  State  entered  office  on  July  1  following  election,  but  »lnce 
1823  the  date  has  been  Jan.  1.  The  term  of  office  was.  up  to  1823.  three  years:  then  until 
1870.  two  years;  from  1876  until  180.'>,  three  years:  from  1895,  two  years.  The  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ave  years  a  resident  of  the  State. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORa 


Nam*. 


Philip  Schuyler 

KuruB  King 

Aaruu  Burr 

John  Lawrence 

Philip  Schuyler 

John  SloHfl  Hobart 

William  North 

James  Watnon 

(louvemeur  Morris 

John  AnnRtrong 

I>e  Will  Clinton 

Theodore  Bailey 

Samuel  U  Mitchell 

John  Smith 

Ohadiah  German 

Kurus  King 

Nathan  Saufard 

Martin  Van  Uuren 

Nathan  Sanfrird 

Charles  E.  Dudley 

William  U  Murcy 

Silas  WriRhl,  Jr 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge.. 

Henry  A.  Foster 

.Tohn  A.  Dix 

Daniel  S.  DickinHon 

William  H  Seward 

Hamilton  KiHh 

Pro8tou  King 

Ira  Harris 

Kdwin  D.  Morgan 

Itom-.oe  Conkling 

Houtx^n  K.  FenttMi 

Knincis  Kernttn 

Thomas  C.  Piatt 

KIbridge  (■.  l^ipham 

Warner  Miller 

William  M   Rvarta 

Frank  Hincock 

David  B.  Hill 

Kdward  Murphy,  Jr . . . . . 

Thomas  C.  Piatt 

CbauDcey  M.  Depew . . . . . 


Wo.  of  Congrwt. 


1st 

*2d 

4lh 


6th 
6th 
6th 
7th 


1st 

to  4th 
"  6th 
«'  6lh 

6th 

6th 

6th 

to  6th 
"  7lh 
"  8th 
"  8th 

8th 
8th  to  nth 
8th  ''  13th 
nth  "  14th 
13th  '*  19th 
14th  "  17lh 
IHth  "  aath 
10th  "  22d 
20th  "  23d 

72A 
22d  to  28th 
23d  ''  28th 

28th 
28th  toBlst 
28th  '*  32d 
3l8t  '*  37th 
32d  '*  36th 
36th  **  38th 
37th  "  40th 
38th  **  4l8t 
40th  "  47th 
4l8t  **  44th 
44th  ''  47th 

47th 
47th  to  49th 
47th  "  noth 
40th  '*  62d 
60tb  *'  63d 
6'id  ''  66th 
63d  *'  66th 

66th  "  

66tb  "  


the  result,  aa  its  name  indicates,  of  the 

T«nn.  consolidation    of   several    pre-existing   in- 

TZTT"    tit:  stitutions.     The   three   wliose   names   ap- 

1789  ''    1796  pear  in  the  title  were  united  on  May  23, 

1796  "   1800    ^^^^'  *"^  °°  *'®*^-  ^^'  ^^^^'  *^®  ^®^*  "^'^^^ 

1797  "   179H    Free   Circulating   Library   was   added   to 

1798  ^^^  combination,  the  new  body  retaining 

1799  to  1800   its  old  name. 

1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1803 
1809 
1813 
1816 
1823 
1826 
1828 
1831 
1832 
1833 


it 


(I 
(I 


l^  Of   these   various   consolidated    institu- 

1804 

1803  tions  the  Astor  Library  was  originally  in- 

iHoa  ^^rporated  Jan.  18,  1849.    It  was  endowed 

1818  und    supported    by   various   gifts    of    the 

1816  Astor  family,  and  at  the  time  of  consoli- 

1821  dation  owned  its  site  and  buildings  on  I^a- 

iMi  '*y^^*®  Place,  with  207,147  volumes,  and 

1833  enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  about  $47,000. 

1^  The  Lenox   Library,   incorporated  Jan. 

1844  20,  1870,  as  the  gift  to  the  public  of  .lames 


^'^^  Lenox,   owned    its    site   and    building   on 

1846  •'   1861  Fifth    Avenue,    between    70th    and    71st 

1W9  i;   1861  streets,  with  86,000  volumes  and  an  an- 

1867  "   1863  nual  income  of  $20,500. 

1861  "   1867  The  Tilden  trust,  created  by  the  will  of 

1863    *'     1869 

1867  "   1881  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  possessed  Mr.  Tilden's 

1869  i;   1876  private  library  of  about  20,000  volumes 

1881  and  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $2,000,- 

1881  to  1886  000,  but  neither  lands  nor  buildings.     The 


1881 
1886 
1887 
1891 
1893 
1897 
1H99 


18H7 


(I 

44 
44 
44 
44 


1891  Tublic  Library   thus   began   its   existence 

iKOT  ^^^^  *  ^^*^  number  of  volumes  of  373,147 

1899  and   an   endowment   of   about  $3,500,000. 

—  The  library  as  thus  constituted  was  for 

—  reference  only. 


New    York    Public    Library,    The.  On  March  25,  1896,  in  an  address  to  the 

Arthur   E.   Bostwick,   of   the   New    York  mayor  of  the  city  regarding  the  future 

Public  Library,  writes:  poHcy  of  the  library   the  trust«.s  offered 

to  extend  its  facilities  to  the  furnishing 

The  present  New  York  Public  Library—  of  books  for  home  use,  provided  the  city 

Astor    Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations— is  would  build  and  equip  a  new  home  for 
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the  librarj,  preferably  on  the  iite  of  the  of  books  for  home  vac  was  carried  on  in 

old    reservoir   on    Fifth   Avenue,   between  the  city  by  several  other  iastitutioDH,  the 

*Oth    and    42d    streets     (Bryant    Park),  largest  of  which  was  the  New  York  ¥tre 

The  result  of  this  was  the  passage  of  a  Circulating     Library.       Thia     inntitution, 

lejnslalive   act,   approved    May    10,    18U7,  llist  ineorpornted  on  March   15,  1880,  bc- 

giving  the  city  power  to  issue  bonds  for  gan  to  Eend  books  at  that  time  in  a  etnall 

this    purpose,    and    on    Nov.    10   of    that  building  on  Bond  Street,  and   hod  grown 

year   plans  prepared   by  Carrere  ft  llaet-  until,    in    1901,    it   operated    eleven    tree 

ings,  of  New  York,  were  selected  and  ap-  lending  libraries,  with  reading-rooms  and 


proved  1^  the  board  of   estimate   of   the  a  travelling  library  department,   through 

city.     A  contract  fixing  the  conditions  on  which  books  were  distiibuted   in  schools, 

which   the   building   should   be   held    and  clubs,  etc.     It  owned  five  buildings,   170,- 

used  by  the  library  was  at  once  entered  000  books,  and  had  endowment  funds  of 

into   between    the    tniatoes    and    the   city  about  ?225,00l>.     It  had  circulated  in  the 

authorities,   but  the  actual   work  of  pre-  year  ending  Oct.  31,   1000,   1,03-1,523  vol- 

paring  the  site  by  the  removal  of  the  old  nines.     Like  other  smaller  institutions  of 

reservoir  did  not  begin  until  June  G,  lADO.  the  same  kind   it   was   supported   largely 

The  building  will   probably  be  completed  by  an  annual  municipal  grant.     On   Feb. 

about  I0O4,  and  will  lie  one  of  the  tinrst  25,  1001.  by  the  con  Mil  Ida  t  inn  of  this  in- 

etnictures  of  its  kind  in   (he  world.     Its  stitution    with    the    Public    Library,    the 

length  will  be  S.'iO  feet,  and  its  width  2iiO,  latter  became  possessed  of  a  department 

and    it   will    include    a    otack-room    with  of  circulation. 

shelving  for  1,500,000  books,  and  a  main  On  March  12,  1001,  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
rending-room,  seating  800  readers,  besidps  npgie  offered  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  large  circulating-room,  a  children's  through  the  director  of  the  Public  Li- 
room,  public  document,  periivlical.  and  brary,  to  build  and  equip  sixty-five  branch 
patent  rooms,  and  many  roomn  for  special  libraries,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  ^0,000 
collections,  besides  picture  galleries  and  each,  or  a  total  of  $5,200,000,  provided  the 
administrative  offices.  city  would  furnish  sites  and  agree  to 
Ultile  the  Public  i;brer.>-  was  at  this  maintain  the  libraries  when  built  This 
time  for  reference  uc  only  the  lending  olTcr  was  accepted.  By  the  provisiona  of 
438 
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a  contract  entered  into  between  the  city  ment  is  about  125,000,  and  500,000  vol- 
and  tlie  library  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  umes  are  consulted.  In  the  circulation 
this  gift  so  far  as  the  boroughs  of  Man-  department  1,700,000  volumes  are  with- 
hattan,  tlic  Bronx,  and  Richmond  are  con-  drawn  yearly  for  home  use,  of  which  28 
cerned,  these  boroughs  are  to  have  forty-  per  cent,  is  juvenile  fiction  and  33  per 
two  of  the  new  buildings,  of  which  not  cent,  adult  fiction;  and  125,000  volumes 
more  than  ton  arc  to  be  built  in  any  one  are  read  in  the  libraries.  The  reading- 
year,  and  the  city  agrees  to  appropriate  room  attendance  exceeds  200,000. 
annually  for  maintenance  not  less  than  10  The  library  as  at  present  organised  is 
per  cent,  of  the  cost.  The  city  must  ap-  managed  by  a  board  of  twenty-one  trus- 
prove  all  sites,  whether  acquired  by  pur-  tees,  one  of  whom  is  the  comptroller  of 
chase  or  by  gift,  but  the  library  is  to  con-  the  city,  ex  officio.  The  direct  charge  of 
trol  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  library  and  its  staff  is  intrusted  to  a 
administer  the  libraries  contained  therein,  director,  who,  since  the  formation  of  the 
This  gift  insures  not  only  that  the  city  Public  Library  in  1895,  has  been  Dr.  John 
shall  have  an  adequate  number  of  new  Shaw  Billings.  The  library  publishes  two 
branch  libraries,  but  that  such  as  already  monthly  periodicals,  the  Bulletin,  contain- 
exist  shall  be  properly  housed,  provided  ing  monthly  reports  and  statements,  with 
they  become  part  of  the  Public  Library  selections  from  the  manuscript  collections 
system.  A  bill  to  facilitate  such  union  of  the  library,  and  the  Monthly  List  of 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  libraries  was  Additions  to  the  circulating  department, 
si^rned  by  the  governor  in  the  spring  of  The  largest  collection  of  books  is  in  the 
1901.  Astor  Building,  40  Lafayette  Place,  which 
The  buildings  where  the  work  of  the  contains  also  the  executive  offices,  indud- 
library  is  carried  on  at  present  are  as  ing  the  office  of  the  director.  The  read- 
follows:  ing  halls  and  catalogues  are  on  the  second 
REFERENCE  BRANCiiEfl.  floor.  Books  Wanted  must  be  called  for  at 
Astor  Building,  40  T^fayette  Place.  the  desk,  except  such  as  are  contained  in 
I^nox  Building,  890  Fifth  Avenue.  the  open  reference  collection  of  about  5,000 

volumes,  which  may  be  consulted  freely. 
CIRCULATING  BRANCHES.  Xo  book  may  be  taken  from  the  building. 
Bond  Street,  49  Bond  Street.  The  Lenox  Building  contains  numerous 
Ottondorfer,  135  Second  Avenue.  special  collections,  such  as  those  of  rare 
George  Bruce,  226  West  42d  Street.  or   curious  editions,   manuscripts,  prints, 
Jackson  Square,  251  West  13th  Street,  maps,  genealogies,  etc.,  and  also  a   con- 
Harlem,  218  East  125th  Street.  siderable  number  of  valuable  works  of  art, 
Muhlenberg,  130  West  23d  Street.  including  the  collection  of  modern  paint- 
Bloomingdale,  200  West  100th  Street.  ings  made  by  Robert  L.  Stuart  and  the 
Riverside,  261  West  C9th  Street.  Lenox  collection  of  works  by  Copley,  I^and- 
Yorkville,  1523  Second  Avenue.  seer,     Gainsborough,     Reynolds,     Turner, 
Thirty-fourth    Street,    215    East    34th  Wilkie,    etc.      Permission    to    copy    these 
Street.  paintings  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
Chatham  Square,  22  East  Broadway.  The  building  includes  two  large  readings 
The   library  now   contains  about   500,-  rooms  on  the  ground   floor   and   smaller 
000  volumes  and  175,000  pamphlets  in  the  ones  on  the  upper   floors,  besides  stack- 
reference  department,  and  175,000  volumes  rooms  and  exhibition  galleries, 
in    the    circulating    department.      Among  To  obtain  books  for  home  use,  written 
noteworthy    special    collections    are    the  application,    giving    the    name    of    a    re- 
public    documents      (00,000     volumes) ;  sponsible  guarantor,  must  be  made  at  one 
American  history   (30,000  volumes);  pat-  of  the  libraries  of  the  circulation  depart- 
entH  (10,000  volumes)  :  music  (10,000  vol-  ment,  as  noted  above.     Two  books  at  a 
umes):   Bibles    (8.000  volumes);   Hebrew  time   (only  one  of  fiction)   may  be  taken 
and  Oriental  works  (8,000  volumes)  ;  Sla-  out   and   kept   two   weeks,   except   where 
vonic  lK>oks  (2.000  volumes) ;  and  Shakes-  specially    restricted    to    one    week.      The 
peariana  (3,000  volumes).    The  number  of  users  are  allowed  free  access  to  all  the 
readers   yearly   in   the   reference   depart-  shelves.     Each  of  these  branch  libraries 
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oont.iin.?  nl»o  a  hiiiall  reference  collection,  Fort  Ueor*:e  they  resolved  od  swift  ret 

and  most  of  tlii'ni  have  rrudin^-rooniH  Hup-  iation,    and    very    soon    alx    villa/^es    a 

plii'd    with    piTifNlirals.     The   present   ad-  many  isolated  houses  alon^  the  New  Vc 

niini'itrative  oniccs  of  the  circulating  dc-  side  of  the  Niagara  Kiver.   together  w: 

pnrtmrnt  are  at  the  d'eorgc  Bruce  Branch,  some  vessels,  were  burned,  and   scores 

220  West  4 2d  Street.  innocent  persons  were  massacred. 

Newark,    chiff    city    in    Now    Jersey,  Newbem,  CAPrrnE  of.     .After  the  ca 

nntrd    for   the   variety  and   extent   of  its  ure  of  Roanoke  Island    (7.   r. ).  the  > 

niiuinfai'turcs  and  its  large  insurance  in-  tional  forcc*s  made  other  imiHirtant  mn 

terfsts:    population   in    181)0,    181.830;    in  ments  on   the  coast  of  Nuktii    C*aroli 

lOon.  21t;.07o.    The  purrhasc  of  the  site  of  (7.  r. ).     GoIdblKirough  having  lx*on  ord< 

Newark  and  tlu*  adjoining  settlements  of  cd    to    Fort    Monroe,    the    fl«M't    was    h 

Hloruntlcld.    Hcllfville.    C/aldwell,   and    the  in  command  of  Commodore  Hnwan.    G< 

Oranges  was  made  in  1()0(>  by  a  party  from  eral  Burnside,  assisted  by  Generals  Rei 

Milffud.  Conn.,    for   which   they  gave  the  Foster,  and  I'arke,  at  the  head  of   In.O 

hiilians   fiO  double   hands   of   powder,   100  tnK>p8.  proceeded  against  Newl>ern.  on  t 

bsns  of  lead.  20  axes.  20  coats,    10  guns,  Neuse    Kiver.      They    ap]K>ared    with    t 

2n  pistols,   in  krftles.  10  swords.  4  blank-  fleet   in   that   stream,   alNnit    IS    miles   \ 

et*.  1  barrels  of  In-cr.  2  pairs  of  bret'ches,  low  the  city.  (»n  the  evening  of  March   1 

«*>»»  knive«s.  20  hoes.  S.')0  fathoms  of  wam-  1K02,    and    early    the    next    niornin*;    t 

]iuiu.  2  aukiTs  of  whiskey,  and  3  triM)pers*  trcMips  were  landed   and   marched   again 

coats.     Others  joined  the  first  settlers,  in  tlie  (b'fcnces  of  the  place.     The  Confeilr 

the  autumn,  from  (iuilford  and  Hranford.  atcs.  under  (leneral  Branch,  were  inf«'rii 

Self-government   and   independence  of   the  in  numlKTs.  but  were  strongly  intrcneb*- 

proprietors  fvvtn  to  have  In-en  seeure<l  to  The  march  of  the  Natif>nals  was  made 

the  new  colony,  as  well  as  religious  free-  a    drenching    rain,    the    tr<M>p8    draggii 

doui    guarantce<I.      The    coloni>ts    agreed  heavy  cannon  after  them  through  the  \v 

that    nr»   one    should    be   admitted    to   the  clay,     into    which    men    sometimes     sar 

rights  of  freemen  in  the  colony  exc<'pt  he  knee-deep.     At  sunset  the  h«'ad  of  the  N 

belonge<l    to    the    Congregational    Church,  tionals   was   halted   and   bivouacked    witi 

Abraham   Ticrson  was  chosen  minister  of  in   a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Confe«lcra' 

the   first    church,  and   the   settlement  was  works,    and    during    the    night    the    mai 

called    Newark,   says   Whitehead,   in   com-  body  came  up.     Meanwhile  the  gunbiM 

pliment    to   him.   he   having  come  from   a  had  moved  up  the  river  abreast  the  nrin; 

place  of  that  name  in  Knglancl.  Ilowan's   flag-ship  Dvlatrarr  leading. 

Newark     ( N.     V.).     1)kstri<tion     of.  The     Confederate     forces     consisted     t 

When  (Jeneral  Mel  lur*'.  early  iu  l)ec<*mlHr,  eight   reiriments  of  infantry  and  .500  la 

1>^13.  re>olvi'<l  to  abamlon  Fort  (n-orge.  the  airy,  with  three  batteries  of  field-artillei 

que>*tiriii     pre.-eiiteil     it>elf    to    his    mind,  c»f  six  guns  each.     These  occupicHi   a    lir 

"Shall   J   leave  tin'  foe  comfortable  rpiar-  of   intrenchments  extending  more   than 

ters.   an<I   thus   endanger    Fort    Niagara?"  mile,    supported    by   an    immense    line    « 

Unfortunately,     his     judgment     answered  rifle-pits   and    detached    works.      On    tl 

*' No  " :   anrl.  after  attemfiting  to  blow  up  river-bank.   4   miles   below    \ewl)ern.    w; 

Fort  (ivnT'jv  wliile  its  little  garrison  was  Fort     Thompson.     arme<l     with     thirti't 

crossing  the  river  to  Fort  Niagara,  he  set  heavy  guns.     The  Nationals  made  the  n 

fire    to    the   IxMutiful    villa^'e   r>f    Newark,  tack    at    8    A.M.    on    the    14th.       Fctstei 

near  by.     The  weatlier  was  intensely  cold,  brigade  l>ore  the  brunt   of  the   battle   f 

The  inhabitants  had  U-en  jriven  only  a  few  ol)out  four  hours.    General  Parke  siippoj 

hour**'  warning',  and.  with   little  fiMid  and  eil   him   until   it   was  evidi*nt   that    Fi»st 

clothing,  a  large  nnmlM-r  of  heljdess  wom-  coubl    Mist  a  in    himself,   when    the    forin» 

en   and    children    were   driven    fn»ni    their  with  nearly  his  whole  brigade,  wont  to  t 

homes  by  the   flames  into  the  wintry  air  support  i)f  Oneral  Ueno  in  a  flank  mm 

and    deep    snow,    lirnneless   wanderers.      It  ment.      After   the  4th    Rhode    Island    W: 

was   a    wrtntrm   and   cruel   act.     f)nly  one  tery  had  captured  a  Confeilerate  one  a 

house  out  of   l.V)  in   the  village  was  left  dispersed    the    garrison,    Reno,    who    h 

standing.     When   the   Hritish   arrived   at  been  losing  heavily  in   front   of    anotl 
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battery,   called   up  his   reserves   of   Penn-  der  the  Rovernment  in  the  West  in  Ifi55- 

Bylviinisns,  under  CVIonel  Hartrunft.  and  01.    In  September.  1881,  he  was  appointed 

ordered  them  to  eharpe  the  work.     It  was  seeretary  of   the   Weatern   Department  of 

speedlty  done,  and  the  battery  was  capt-  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commissioit 

ured  with  (he  nssislftnee  of  New  York,  New  (q.  v.),     IIU  distriet  included  the  whole 

Jersey,  ami  MaHsachusetls  troops.  Talley  of   the  MisHisBippi.     He   served   in 

Premed   on   all   sides,   the   Confederates  this  capacity  until  July,  1866,  and  during 

now   fled,   leavinj:;  everything  behind,   and  thin    period    dinbursed    more    than    $800,- 

werp   purniied   by   Foster  to   the  verRe  of  000  in  cash;  plaeed  eupplies  in  the  various 

the  Trent.     Tlie  Confederales  burned   the  hospitals  to  the  value  of  over  $5,000,000) 

railroad    and   turnpike   bridgea   over   that  and  ministered  to  the  necessities  and  com- 

Btream  behind  them   (the  former  by  send-  fort  of  more   than   1,000,000  soldiers.    In 

ins  s  bla^inft  raft  against  it)  and  escaped.  1866-92  he  was  Professor  of  Geology  and 

The  gunboats   had   compelled   the  evacua-  Paleontology   in   Columbia   University,  in 

tion   of  Fort  Thompson.     Large   numbers  which   he   established   a   museum   of   over 

of  the  inhabitants   of  Newbern   (led   from  100,000  Bpecimens,  most  of  which  he  col- 

Ihe  town.     Foster's  troops  took  poNHension  leeted   himself.     His   publications   include 

of  the  place,  and  the  general  was  appoint-  Reports   of   Kxplorations  and   fiurveya   to 

ed    military   governor   of   Newbern.      The  ascertain  Ike  most  Practieal  and  Economi- 

Kationals  lost  100  killed  and  408  wound-  cal  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Missis- 

ed.     The  Confederate  loss  was  much  less  tippi  Rioer  to  the  Pacifie  Ocean,  made  w 

in   killed  and   wounded,  hut  200  of  them  1853-56;  Report  upon  the  Colorado  River 

were   made   prisoners.     Tbcy   reported   84  of    the    West   Explored   in   1857-5S;    Re- 

killed,   101   wounded,  and  413  missing.  port   of    Ike   Exploring   Expedition   from 

Newberry,  Joti>  Sthono,  geologist;  Santa  Fi  to  the  Junction  of  the  Grand 
born  in  Windsor.  Conn..  Dec.  22,  1822;  and  Orecn  Riverii,  etc.  He  died  in  New 
prmiunted  al  the  Weatern  Hcserve  College  Haven,  Conn..  Dee.  7.  1802. 
in  184(1.  and  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  Newhnr?  AddresHB,  Thr.  The  Con- 
College  in  1848:  practised  medicine  in  tinental  army  was  cantoned  in  huts  near 
Cleveland  in  Ifl.'il-.'iS;  and  was  engaged  Newhnrg.  N.  Y,,  in  the  winter  and  spring 
in  geological  exploring  expeditions  uu-  of  1783,  while  negotiations  for  peace  were 
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in  progreas.  Washinf^n'a  headquarten 
were  in  tlie  iUxbrouck  House,  in  New- 
burg.  In  the  latter  part  o(  the  winter  the 
dimvnti'lil  in  tlie  uriny  on  account  of  the 
arrears  in  their  pay.  which  had  existed 
B  long  time,  won  mure  fiirmiduble  llian 
ever.  Id  December  previous  the  otTicerH 
bad  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  by 
the  hands  of  Uenorul  MvDini^tl.  the  head 
of  a  committee,  askin);  fur  a  itatisfactory 
adjustment  of  all  the  miillers  which  were 
causing  wide-spread  dixonntent.  Congress 
was  almost  powerless  to  mcivc 
satisfactorily  in  the  niHilter. 
On  M,irch  11,  a  well-wriHen 
adili'r'>-  v,t»  cireulaled  (hrougli 
the   Aiii^rioiin  cump.  whieb,   in 


elTeet,  advised  the  army  to  tuki-  natters 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  nuikc  domon- 
Etrations  that  sbnuld  nrouse  the  fears  of 
the  people  and  nf  the  Congrefm.  and  there- 
by obtain  justice  for  them  wives.  The  ad- 
dress wus  anonymous,  hut  circumslanceH 
created  a  susjiieion  that  (leneral  Hates  and 
(Mime  other  olUeers  were  (be  instigators  of 
the  scheme.  With  this  address  was 
privately  circu- 
lated a  nolillca- 
tion  of  a  meeting 
of  olFicers  at  a 
large  building  call- 
ed  "the  Temple.-' 
Wnnbingtoii's  at- 
tention was  called 
til  the  matter  on 
the    day    the    ad- 

loted,   and    ho   de- 
termined  to   guide 


expressed  his  disapprobation  of  tiie  wliolt 
proceedings  as  disorderly;  and  re<]ue4t(il 
the  general  and  Geld  offirera,  with  am 
citrieer  from  every  company  in  the  «rmj, 
to  meet  at  "'  New  Buildin}>  "  ( the  Templel 
on  March  IS,  and  rcquented  General  listes, 
the  senior  oitiecr,  to  preside.  On  the  ip- 
IM-ariuice  of  the  order,  the  writer  ol  the 
anonymous  address  issued  another,  more 
subdued  in  tone,  in  which  he  tried  to  givt 
the  impression  that  Washington  approvtil 
the  Ht'lieme,  the  time  of  meeting  beia^ 
changed.  The  meeting  was  fullyal- 
tended,  and  deep  solemnitj  perradfd 
tbc  assembly  when  WaahingtDB 
step])ed  upon  the  platform  to  read 
an  address  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  As  he  put  on  hii 
spectacles,  he  said,  "  You  see,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  have  not  only  grown 
gray,  but  6(iii<i,  in  your   serTice." 

This  simple  remark,  under  tbe 
circumstances,  had  a  powerful  effect 
npcm  the  assemblage.  His  addresi 
was  (iinipact.  patriotic,  clear  in  ei- 
pression  and  meaning,  mild  jet  se- 
vere in  Its  rebuke,  and  withal 
vitally  important  in  ita  relations  to 
the  well-being  of  the  infant  republic 
as  well  as  the  army.  When  it  was  conclud- 
ed. Washington  retired  and  left  tlie  officers 
to  discuss  the  subject  unrestrained  bv  hts 
presence.  Tlieir  conference  was  brief. 
They  passed  resolutions,  by  unanimoiu 
vote,  thanking  the  commander-in-chief  for 
the  wise  course  he  had  pursued;  express- 
ing tbcir  undiminished  attachment  to 
their  country;   their  unsbaken   conHdenc« 


the  next  morning; 
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in  tlic  good  faith  of  Congrtss;  and  their  has  become  an  associate  of  the  Institute 
ditenniimtiiin  to  boar  with  patience  of  France.  For  many  years  he  Uas  been 
llieir  griovancee  until,  in  due  time,  they  editor-in-chief  of  The  American  Journal 
slioLild  be  redrcEsed.  The  proceedings  of  Mathematics.  He  has  made  numerous 
y.i-te  signed  hy  Geni'val  (iatcs,  as  prcsi-  astronomical  diacoveriea,  which  he  has 
ilciit  of  the  meeting,  and  three  daye  af-  published  in  more  than  100  papers.  His 
tiTwarda  Washington,  in  general  orders,  ex-  publieationB  include  A  Plain  Man's  Talk 
[irissed  his  cntirf  »aliafaction.  The  author  on  Ihc  Labor  QufStion;  Principles  of  Fo- 
ol the  "  Ncwburg  Addresses "  was  Maj.  lilical  Economy,  etc. 
John  Arumtiio.xo  ,(v.  t.).  Sec  WAaiiisa-  Newell,  Fbboesick  Haynes,  scientist; 
TON  ASD  THE  Kbwblbo  Addbess.  born  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  March  5,  1862; 
Hewcomb,  Simon,  astronomer;  born  in  graduated  at  the  MasBaehusetta  laali- 
Wallaec,  N.  S.,  March  12,  1835;  was  edu-  tute  of  Technology  in  18B5;  elected  aeere- 
cated     privately;     come    to     the     United  tary    of    the    National    Geographical    So- 


Statea  in  1853;  appointed  computer 


n  the  ciety  in  18!I2  and  1897,  and  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  in  1805. 
He  is  the  author  of  Agriculture  by  Irriga- 
tion; Hydrography  of  the  United  States; 
The   Public   Lands  of   the   United   States, 

Newell,  RoDEBt  Henry,  humorist;  born 
in  New  York  City,  Dee.  13,  1830;  waa  con- 
nected Willi  the  New  York  Mercury,  New 
York  World,  etc.,  for  many  years.  He  waa 
best  known  under  the  nom  de  plume  Or- 
pheus C.  Kerr,  under  which  name  he  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  humorous  letters 
on  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  \'.,  early  in  July,  1901,  his  body  being 
found  some  days  after  his  death, 
i  Newell,  William  Atjoustus,  physicians 
born  in  Franklin,  O.,  Sept.  5,  1817; 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1S30. 
In  1847-49  and  1865-67  he  was  a  mem- 
f  her  of  Congress:  in  1848  originated  the 
United  States  life-saving  service  (see 
Lif-E-sAViNo  Service,  United  States)  ; 
and  subsequently  originated  the  Delaware 
breakwater,  the  United  States  agricult- 
Bivoa  siwconB.  ]iral    bureau,    and    the    purchase    of    the 

Mount  Vernon  estate  for  agricultural  pur- 
Xaulical  Almanac  in  1857;  graduated  poses.  He  was  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  1857-59:  superintendent  of  the  lifc-sav- 
Ilurvard  College  in  1858:  and  waa  ap-  ing  service  in  1860-04;  an  unsuccessful 
jMiinted  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  candidate  for  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
United  States  navy  in  1801.  and  assigned  1870,  being  <lcfeatrd  by  Gen.  G.  B. 
to  duty  in  the  Naval  Observatory.  In  McClellan ;  governor  of  Washington  Ter- 
1894  he  also  became  I*rofessor  ot  Mathe-  ritory  in  1870-80;  and  was  appointed  a 
maties  and  .^slronomy  in  Johns  Hopkins  United  Stales  Indian  insjiector  in  1884. 
University.  Professor  Newcomb  is  a  He  died  in  Allentown,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8,  1901. 
member  ot  many  American  and  foreign  Newtouiidla.nd.  In  1504  some  advent- 
scientific  societies,  and  has  received  the  urous  French  fishermen  ot  Normandy  and 
Copley,  the  Koyal  Society,  the  Huygens,  other  coast  provinces  of  France  prosecuted 
and  the  Bruce  medals.  He  is  an  officer  their  vocation  off  the  shores  ot  Newfound- 
of  the  I,egion  of  Honor,  and  the  only  land,  in  the  first  French  vessels  thot  ever 
American  since  Benjamin  Franklin  who  appeared  there.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
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arrived    at    St.    Jolin's    Harbor,    Aug.    3,  elude  The  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United 
1583,    where    he    found    thirty-six    vessels  States;  History  of  Anti-Pcdo-baptism    tc 
belonging    to    various    nations.      Pitching  A.D,   1609;   Manual   of   Church    History; 
his  tent  on  shore  in  sight  of  all  the  ves-  and  several  translations,  besides  contrihu- 
sels,    he    summoned    the    merchants    and  tions  to  Baptist  periodicals, 
masters   to   assemble  on   the   shore.     He       Newman^    Francis,    statesman ;     bom 
had  brouglit   260  men   from   England,  in  in  England;  removed  to  New   Hampshire 
two  ships  and  tliree  barks,  to  make  a  set-  in  1038;  and  later  settled  in  Xew  Haven, 
tlement  on  tliat  island.     Being  assembled,  where  he  became  secretary  of   Thcophilus 
Oill)ert  read  his  commission    (which  was  Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut, 
interpreted    to    the    foreigners),    when    a  He  was  with  the  party  sent  to  New  Xether- 
twig  and  piece  of  turf  were  presented  to  land  on  a  visit  to  Carov.  Peter  Stuyvcsant 
him.     Then   he   made   proclamation   that,  in  1053  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  in- 
by  virtue  of  his  commission  from  Queen  demnity  for  the  Dutch  encroachments  upon 
Elizabeth,  he  took  possession  of  the  bar-  Xew  Haven.   In  1054-58  he  was  a  comnn's- 
bor  of  St.  John,  and  200  leagues  around  sioner  of  the  consolidated  colonies;  and  in 
it  each  way,   for   the  crown  of  England.  lOoS-OO  was  governor.     He  died   in   Xew 
He  asserted  eminent  domain,  and  that  all  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1000. 
who  should  come  there  should  be  subject       Newman,    Joiix     Philip,     clergyman: 
to  the  laws  of  England.     When  the  read-  born   in    Xew   York.   Sept.    1,    1S20:    wa? 
ing    of    the    proclamation    was    finishe<l,  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary:   entere<l 
obedience    was    promised    by    the    general  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist    Episi-opal 
voice.    Near  the  sjmt  a  pillar  was  erected.  Church    in     1840;     travelled     in     Eurnf»e, 
on  which  the  arms  of  England,  engraved  Palestine,  and  Eg>'pt  in  ISOfMJl  :  and.  re- 
in  lead,   were   affixed.      This   formal    pos-  turning  to  the  United  States,  bad  charges 
session  was  taken   in   consequence  of  the  at  Hamilton,  X.  Y.,  Albany.   X.   Y..   and 
discovery  of  the  island  by  Calx^t  in  1408.  New   York   City.     In    1804-00    he   organ- 

On  April  27.  1010,  a  patent  was  grant-  ized  three  annual  conferences,  two  cnl- 
ed  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  Lord  Chief  leges,  a  religious  paper;  and  in  the  latti-r 
Baron  Tanfuld,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  year  became  pastor  of  the  Metro)M)]itan 
solicitor-general,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Washing- 
distinction,  and  some  Bristol  merchants,  ton,  D.  C. ;  was  chaplain  of  the  UnitM 
for  a  part  of  the  i'slaiid  of  N<'wf(mndland.  States  Senate  in  1800-74;  inspector  of 
Tljere  were  forty-four  persons  named  in  I'nited  States  consulates  in  Asia  in  1874- 
the  charter,  and  the  company  was  named  70.  Dr.  Newman  attended  Gen.  V.  S. 
"  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Advent-  Grant  in  his  last  illness.  In  1888  be 
urers  and  PlantiTs  of  the  Cities  of  Tx>n-  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
don  and  Bristol  for  the  Colony  and  Plan-  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  author  of 
tation  in  Newfoundland."  John  Guy,  of  From  Dan  to  Beershcha;  Thrones  and 
Bristol,  was  soon  sent  out  with  a  colony  Palaces  of  Babylon  and  \ineveh;  AmerictM 
of  thirty-nine  persons  to  Newfoundland,  for  Americans;  and  The  Supremacy  of  Laic. 
and  began  a  settlement  at  Conception  Bay.  He  died  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1809. 
The  domain  lay  l)etween  lat.  40°  and  Newmarket  ( Va. ),  Battle  of.  At  this 
52**  X.,  together  with  the  seas  and  islands  place  General  Sigel,  with  aljout  10.0<K) 
lying  within  10  leagues  of  the  coast.  National    troops,    was   defeated.    May    l,"*. 

Newman,    Albert    He.nry,    educator;  1804,   by   General    Breckinridge,   with    an 

born    in    Edgefield    county,    S.    C,    Aug.  equal  force. 

25.     18.V2:     graduated     at    Mercer    Uni-       Newnan,  Daniel,  military  officer :  bom 

versity.    ^facon.    Ga.,    in    1871,    and    at  in  North   Carolina   about   1780:    was   ap- 

Rochester  Theological   Seminary  in    187r».  pointed    a    second    lieutenant    in    the    4th 

He  was  acting  Professor  of  Cluirch  His-  TTnited   States   Infantry  in   March,    1709; 

tory  at  Pettingill   in    1877-80:    Professor  lerl    the   Georgia    Volunteers    against    the 

of  the  same  at  Hoche«*ter  Theological  Semi-  east  Florida  Indians  in  1812;  served  with 

nary  in   1880-81;   and  was  called  to  the  distinction  against  the  Creek  Tndians  in 

similar    chair    at    ^IcAfaster    T'niversity,  181.3:   and  was  promoted  Hentenant-colo- 

Toronto,    Canada.      His    publications    in-  nel  in  December  of  the  latter  year      He 
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held  ft  scat  in  CongreHs  in  1831-33  as  »  ala  Arnold  and  Spencer  to  the  defence  of 
State's  Rights  Democrat.  He  died  in  Rhode  Island.  This  posse sh ion  of  New- 
Walker  county,  Ga.,  Jan.  IS,  13S1.  port,  the  scrond  town  in  size  and  inipor- 
Hewport,  Ciiristopiieh,  navigator;  tance  in  New  England,  produced  general 
born  in  England  about  1565;  commanded  alarm  and  great  annoyance  to  the  inhabi- 
the  first  succeRsful  expedition  for  the  set-  tants  east  of  the  Hudson. 
tlement  of  Virginia,  landing,  April  30,  French  Fleet  ond  Army  Blockaded. — 
1607,  at  a  place  which  he  named  Point  Washington  had  hoped  the  French  artn}', 
Comfort  because  of  his  escape  from  a  which  arrived  at  Newport,  July  10,  would 
severe  stunn.  On  May  13  he  arrived  at  march  to  the  Hudson  River,  and,  with 
Jameslown.  lie  had  been  engaged  in  an  their  assistance,  ex{>ectcd  to  drive  the 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  British  from  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
West  Indies  not  long  before.  He  made  it  wqh  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
several  voyages  to  Virginia  with  emi-  there.  Six  British  ships-of-the-line,  which 
grants  and  supplies.  Before  he  returned  hod  followed  the  French  Hect  across  the 
to  England  for  the  last  tine  he  joined  Atlantic,  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  New 
with  Rati-lifTe  in  an  attempt  lo  depose  York.  Having  there  a  naval  superiority. 
Captain  Smith  from  the  presidency  of  the  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  (July  27) 
colony.  He  was  defeatol.  and  acknowl-  6,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
edged  his  error.  Newport's  manuscript  French,  without  waiting  for  them  to  at- 
work,  called  Discoi'Criet  in  America,  tack.  The  French,  perceiving  this,  cast 
was  published  in  1800,  by  Edu'ard  Everett  up  fortifications  and  prepared  for  a 
Hale,  in  Arrkirologin  Americana.  vigorous  defence.  The  militia  of  Connecti- 
Newport,  Caitthe  of.  Early  in  De-  cut  and  MBHSBchusetts  marched  to  their 
cember,  ITTft.  a  British  fleet,  with  0,000  assistance,  and  Washington  crossed  the 
troops  on  board,  appeared  off  Newport,  Hudson  into  Westchester  county  and 
threatened  New  York.  Aa  Clinton  and  Ad- 
-  '  miral  Arbulhnot  could  not  agree  upon  a 
■O  •-  . '  _  plan  of  operations,  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked; but  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  French  ships  in  Newport  Har- 
bor. Thfl  French  army  felt  compelled  to 
stay  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels. 
News  presently  came  that  the  second  divi- 
sion nf  French  forces  was  blockaded  at 
Brest  by  another  British  fleet.  So  the 
French,  instead  of  being  an  assistance  to 
the  Americans  at  that  time,  became  a  bur- 
den, for  3,.'>00  American  militia  were  kept 
under  arms  at  Newport  to  protect  the 
French  ships.  Thus  a  third  time  an  at- 
tempt at  French  co-operation  proved  a 
failure. 

The   Old   Toicer. — This   structure   is  of 

unhewn  stone,  laid  in  mortar  composed  ol 

~  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  soil  around  it 

TH.  oip  i^.Tr-nopm,  """1  oyster-shell  lime.     It  is  a  cylinder  23 

feet   in   diameter   and   24   feet   in   height, 

E.  I.   The  few  trcMijiH  stationed  there  evac-    retting   upon   arches   supported   by   eight 

uatcd  the  town  wilhont  attempting  to  de-    columns.     It  was  originally  covered  with 

fend  it.     Conimodore  Hopkins  had  several    stucco   within   and   without,   and   on   dig- 

Contincnlol    vessels    lying    there,    with    a    ging  to   the   foundation-stones   of   one   of 

number  of  privateers.     With  these  he  es-    the  supporting  columns  many  years  ago, 

capcd    up    the   bay,    and    was    efTectually    they  were  found  to  he  composed  of  hewn 

blockaded  at  Providence.    When  Washing-    spheres.    This  structure  is  a  hard  nut  for 

ton  heard  of  this  invasion  he  sent  Oenei^    antiquaries  and  historians  to  crack.    Some 
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ivgnTd  il  ns  a  Smiidiiiuvkn  ftructurc  of  Sandys  vcan  appointod  trcnsiircr  o 
^rrat  antiijiiil.v,  uml  oIIii-th  oh  n  winiliiiill  culuny,  recc-ivcd  the  apjmintmi'iit  rif 
biiilt  by  some  of  the  tarly  (iiluiiistii  of  shal  of  Virjrinia.  Cuplain  ^'initli 
Itliode  Island.  tiuv.  Itenedict  Arnold  liix  name  Mum'.  Xovt'[H.>i-r  Xows  U  n< 
iniiH>rtant  railroad  tormiiius  i^liip-l 
iiiK  point,  nnil  <.'ommi-r<.'inl  jiort.  J 
lalk>n  in  18'lt),  4,44!);  in  ItlOt).  Ifl.O:t-' 
Newspapers.  The  (ir^i  poriudk-nl 
penrod  in  iJic  United  Stiitf:s  ut  tin-  I 
iiinK  of  the  eiKliteeiith  wniiiry.  Tin 
niiT  was  called  Public  Ocrurmic*, 
was  IsbuciI  in  ItoHton  in  ScjitpuiWr, 
It  was  so  radirallj-  demorratio  and 
spoken  that  it  wiik  Riiolht-nJ  lij 
ina};i><lrales  on  the  day  of  its  hirth. 
liist  jMrnmncnt  ni-wijuijier  was  the 
i',n  \nr,.I.,tl,r.  i.'^'ited  in  April, 
■  With  it  iii-ii  s]m[n.T  i-riH>rt inf;  W;:i>n. 
of  the  cNFiuliMn  of  si«  iiir 


t1i<' 


ll.f 


M'Ulcl 

iwd.- 


■  tuki'ii 


i  •■  ppi 


tlip  Willi 


.■r[ii 


(■  !i.;  ^ 


.vith 


niliiiiil.  < 


Muld  lia 


M|i   of   1; 
oifan    front,    known    ii:s    KiM- 
Snch  a  novfl   sini'-Hirf  ii-^  Ihi 
Imilt  fui 
more  tli 

of  tliP  day  refiTs  to  it.  nor  !•=  i 
OS  U-ing  th.Tc  whrn  Hip  si'lilrr 
pd   thfinsclvr!^  on   tlic   i;>liinJ. 


mill,  for  it  wiiM  cvi.l.-ijily 
hclow  the  arehes,  wiih  a  i 
wind'iwi»  aliovt.'  tln-in.  Tli< 
vrns  ori^rinally  liiiill  for  n  v 
enrdM  hy  many  inlf]lii.'i'M 
have  examintnl  il,  iind  i'< 
cnndition  of  lhi>  <Mrlv  <'olo 
Ti^liind.  Whnn  »□<!  hy  »'hi>T 
i^  a  qiiftion  that  ivill  ]<i 
iinanMvn-.i.  fiili^fiiilorily. 
NoiiTrr>iK>-. 

Ifewport   News,   a   siru 
thP  Ji J  Uii.'r,  nor   f;.r 


an   hi»        The  diitps  uf  the  first  i-^^iiin;.'  of  n 

ton.  iin-  |.n|Hrs  in  the  •■riuinal  ihirli-i'ii  .<tateg 

ary  for  a- fnlJows:  In  JLi**ithij;,.-lt-.,  17ii4:   T 

.1  «-in.l-  sylviiuiu.   ITIH:   New   York.    172,-!:    M 

f   «o.«l.  land.    17:!R:    .'iouth    Cai-olina.    1732 

rdiil  by  first   nf\vspii|ieT   issiieil   wtnth    of   liio 

on   the  toiiiact;    Rhode    Island,    1732:    Vii^'i 

Iti-ai'h.  173(i:  Connecticut.  I7j.>;  North  Carol 

iH-fv.  if  17i>.):    New   Hampshire.    IT^JG:    Jh-laiv 

riTfivdl  I7ill.    Tht'  first  daily  Revrs)tnper  w.i* 

rnniiliT  /'.vm.i/Jr-iHHJ    P'trlrt,    or    Grifnil    A-l 

ijiiimHl  iix.r.  pulili^hiil  hv  .Tolin  1>iinl>ip.  in  1 

^t  s«-iit-  and    nftcrvvards   iall.d   the    Ihiilff    ,lrf 

was  a  tixir.    Tlii:  ninnWr  of  new-spajiiTs  in  1 

fur   a    wind-  was  only  tliirty-fmtr.  with  a   total   w. 

;tU   lift   oiHn  ly   I'ireulalion   of   .l.UOO   copies.      In    1 

iiir  and  three  the  flr-^t  of  ilic  rhcap  or  "  pennv  "  pui 

idia   that   it  WHS    i^siii^d    in    New    York    hv 'itciija 
II.  Iby.     Et  was  railed  the  ;«iin.  and 


iali'l 


icciiii 


ed     : 


■■.,.U. 


at   first  li^ss   than   n 

KIi'hIh    fiquare.      In    IWI    the    total    nnnilier 

hniltT    nows|iii|KTfl   and  p«-Tindieals   in   the   I' 

rrniain    iii    Slates   «-hs   i!0.B7!'.    fonijiri-inf;    2 

Sto   dailiis.  4!l  tri-wveklies.  47:!  t-ciiii-wofk 

14.»27    weekliis.    2    tri-monthlics.    CA 

int    on    wi'c'klips.  27.1  »rmi-nionlhlii-ii,  2.7!il  ni.i 

-ijinirti'rli.'".    tjS    lii-mr.ntli 


the 


.1-1 


,.   qiliir 


Forr!>,n 


tlic  >.w  l-.rk  f.r.mn;!  7V«/  ,„„i 
'ion.  trintrilmles  the  f(dlowin[.  eon 
1  of  the  .\mcrican  and  fovci<-n   i 
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It  ifl  now  more  llian  fifty  years  BJnec 
Tocquevillp  (^uiiiarrd  a  iicwR|ia|icr  to  a 
innri  stiiiidiu^  at  nn  oppn  winilow  and 
bawling  111  passtrs-liy  in  tlio  Bticct.  Down 
to  liis  time  tlie  ncwHpapcr  press  in  all 
countries  in  Kurupt-,  and  alinust  down  to 
hia  time  in  America,  was  looked  upon  aa 
simply,  or  nininly.  an  ill-informed  and 
often  malignant  critic  of  the  government. 
The  fearless  and  independent  press  of  our 
great-grandfathers  was  a  press  that  ex- 
posed the  shorteoniinfis  of  men  in  power 
in  a  style   in   which   De  Foe  and  Junius 


dillicult  by  spreading  discontent  and  sus- 
picion arnon);  the  people.  Crabbe.  in  hia 
poem,  The  \cip«pa/ier,  produced  in  1784, 
scourges  the  weekly  journals  of  the  day 
for  their  assiduity  in  collecting  gossip  and 
scandal,  but  his  severest  satire  is  reserved 
for  their  comments  and  criticism.  "  Blind 
themselves,"   lie   says. 


Allu 


Since  that  time  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  relation  of  the  press  to  the  pul>- 
lie.  The  news -gathering  function,  which 
the  American  press  was  the  first  to  bring 
into  prominence,  has  become  the  most  im- 


set  Ihe  fashion.    The  iiJnil  editor  of  tboMC  portant  one,  and  the  (^ritical  function  has 

days  was  a  man  who  cxpecteil  to  be  lock-  relatively  declined.     Hut  the  most  momen- 

ed  up  on  account  of  the  Iwldticss  of  his  lou»  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  news- 

invectivea    against    the    governnient,    but  piiper  presa  has  been  wrought  by  the  in- 

did  not  mind  it.     His  new  a -gathering  wiia  crease   in   the  number   of   readers.     Since 

so  Hulxirdinate  to  his  criticism  that  he  was  184S  every  country  in  the  civilized  world 

hardly    tbnuglit    of    as    a    news-gatherer,  has   been   devoting   itself   to   the  work   of 

Tocqucville's  man  Iwiwling  out  of  the  win-  jiopular  education,  with  the  result  of  in- 

dow  was  not  bawling  out  the  latest  Intel-  creasing   tenfold   the   number   of    persons 

ligencc.     He  was  bawling  about  the  blun-  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher, 

ders  and  corruption  of  the  ministry,  and  but   knowing   very   little   more,      Contem- 

sfaowing  them  the  way  to  manage  the  pub-  porancously  with   this   has   been  the   iin- 

lie  business,  but  at  the  same  time  making  provemcnt  in  the  means  of  travel  and  of 

the   management    of   the   public   business  transmitting    intelligence,    thus    literally 
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making  n»*\vs-;r;illuTiii<:  a  new  and  iiiipor-  count i'i«'S  have  Ik'^ii   nearly   lOH   y»iii 

lant   calliii;;.     What  wan  at  tho  iN'^iniiinj?  Iiiiul  the*  Uuitcil  States  in   the    piodii 

fif  tliis  (.■futury  the  oeenpatiun  of  ^o.ssipH  of  this   ehiss  of   reailiTs   and    in    tiic 

in   tavniis  and   at    street  e«nners,   had   hy  vision   of  ne\vspa|H.Ts   for    tlieir    «-nit-i 

the    middle   of    the   eentury    risen    tu    the  nient.     In  faet,  it  is  only   witliin   th* 

lank   of  a   m-w   industry,   requirinji^  hirjjo  thirty    years    that     they     have     aj)|» 

eapital    and    a    hu;:e    phmt.      We    read    a  in  vrry  oonsidrrahle  nnnilx-r^  in   Km: 

L'li-.it  deal  ahout   the  wonderful  growth  of  and    they    ean    hardly    Ik:     said     to 

the  wjMdlj'U  and  «'i»iton  manufacture  sinee  appeared    yet    in     France,     (M'rnKin> 

the    applitation    of    steam    to    the    ])uwer-  Italy. 

loom    and    the    spinnin;:- jenny :    hut    it    is        This   difference   in    conditions    lia* 

sale  to  >.ay  that    the.-e  lliin;:s.  eouhl   they  far    to    determine    tho    ditrerenc-e     in 

have  foreseen  them,  wonld  not  have  anuized  phwc  accorded  in  tlie  twu  lii-inii^jihei 

)»urke    and    .loimxtn    nearly    as    nnicti    as  the  "  editorial  article.'*     In  spite  «if  tl 

the  conversion  of  "news,"  as  they  under-  iluenee    achieved    hy    tho     Luiidun     'J 

stodd    it.    into    the    raw    material    of   such  tl»rou«5h    this   sjjecies   c»f   e<Mii]Mi«it  inn. 

fjiitories    as    the    ;.'reat    newspaper    olliees  the  «rreiit  exct'llence  wliii-h   ('diiiirial 

of  our  day.     That   "coffee-house   liahhie '*  iiijr   lias    since   attaincil    in    other    Tn 

could  e\»'r  he  ma«le  to  yield  hu;re  dividends  journals.    France — and    fur     this     pn; 

and  huild  u]»  isrvai   fortunes  is  somi-thing  France   means   raris--mu-t    he    e. m-;. 

tiiev  would  liM\e  refu-cil  lo  lM'li«'ve.  its  favorite  hahitat,  the  einiiitrv  in   v 

Of    cour>»*.    this    development    of    news-  it  has  carried  the  most  wei;jiii .  >i'(-ini-> 

gathering'  -ide  hy  side  with   the  critii-ism  hirL'e^t    amount    of    talent.    ;inil     h.i.J 

ami    comment     took    place    with    different  most  care  In-stowed  upon  it.     Fien' h 

dc;:recs  of  rapiility   in  different    countries,  nals,  even  now.  can  hanlly  Im'  ciifh.l  r 

The    news-;.Mtlu*riii;r    jrrew    in    the    liirect  jiapcrs   in   the  American   sen-e   at    all. 

ratio    of    the    s]iread    of    the    reading    art  tin*   earlier    ]>erio«l,    Iwiwecn    the    Hr* 

and  of  the  extension  of  the  sutrrage.  and.  lion   and    1S48,   they  diil  even   le-*?.    in 

therefore,  grew  mf>re  rapitlly  in  tlu*  I 'nit-  way  of  gathering  news  than  they  do 

ed  States  than  anywhere  else.     Kvery  man  In   fact,  the   idea  of  news-gathi  linir 

conducts  his  husiness   umler   the  inlluence  husiness.    or    of    tho    importance    fro 

of  some  on«*  dominating  theory  as  to  what  commercial   point  of  view  of  havinLT  ; 

will    prove   mM>t    j)ri»ritahle.      Accord in^dy,  accurate,  has  not  U*  this  day  enterei] 

newspa])er    puhlishi-rs    early    made    their  journalistic  mind  in   Fran»-e.     The   Fr 

chcdce  hetween  the  "leading  article"  and  reporter  or  corresp^mdent   not  only  sT 

the  news-letter  as  means  j»f  ynishing  tludr  from  accuracy — our  own   do  a   grt-at 

fortunes    l»y    cxtinding    their    circulation,  of    this — hut    he    sees    no    rea<-iin     t* 

Few  or  none  attaeherl  the  ^ame  iini>ortance  ashamnl   of   it.     In   the   war   of    l.s7n 

to  hoth.     As  a  general  rule,  the  American  letters  from  the  scene  ^^f  operatioim  p 

puhlishi'r    devi»teil    himself    to    news,    and  ed    in    the    I^iris    newsjiaper**    were    i 

the    Kuropi'an    to    crititism    or    comment,  largo    extent     as    pure     roinain*e     ;m 

The   former    fjiund    a    much    larger    jmhlie  f*  uilhirm,  and  rme  of  tho  ta^ks  whii  li 

which    wanleil    n<'ws,   ami    cared   compara-  moralists  of   the   period    used    In    per 

tively  little  fnr  critiei^m  or  literary  form:  ^vas    calling    the    attention    of    tin-    e. 

the   lattt'r   f<Mind   hi-;   account    in   catering  spf»njlents   to  the  great«T   sc'riou-^ne-s 

for  a  smaller  fiuhlie,  and  une  more  exact-  reganl     for     truth    which     their      Kn: 

inj;    in    the   matter   tif   ta-te.      The   spread  hrethreii  hrouirht  to  their  work,      llxit 

of    tiM'    reailinir   art    in    America    was    far  n:ade  little  or  no  impression,  aihl   the 

nmre   ra]»id    from    the   h«'i.nnning   than    in  son   was.    in    the   main,    thai    the    Fv 

Kuropo,  and   hrf»UL'ht    into  the   market    at  ni-wspapcr  reader  cares  e^nnparativeh 

a  very  early  perii»d   in  the  history  of  tin*  tie   for  the  new«.  and   cares   a    great' 

iiew-]>apcr  a  Imdy  f»f  readers  who  enjoyed  for  th«'  finish,  or  sj)rightliness.  (ir  ilnj] 

seein;;   in   print    all    the   local   gossip — e*)l-  as  the  ea*ie  may  he.  of  tho  CHliturial 

lected,  however,  from  a  much  witler  area —  cle.     M»-n  like  Arniand  Carrel.   Mare 

whii.i  they  u<ed  to  hi-ar  at  tho  tavern,  tho  ardin.    Thiers,    and    (Juizot.     wli«»     o 

store,    and    the    church    tloor.      Kuropean  wielded   great    innuence  or    rose    inti 
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litical  p6Wer  through  journalism  under  circumstances  of  the  country.  Its  great 
the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  foreign  trade  and  its  large  colonial  pos- 
owed  nothing  whatever  to  what  we  call  sessions  have,  ever  since  the  newspaper 
journalistic  enterprise.  They  won  fame  as  took  its  rise,  given  early  and  accurate  in- 
editorial  writers  simply.  telligence  a  great  commercial  value,  and 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  the  proprietors  of  leading  journals  have 

illustration  of  the  fondness  of  the  French  from  the  first  carefully  cultivated  it.    The 

public  for  editorial  writing  than  the  place  story  of  Rothschild  laying  the  foundation 

which  John  Lemoine  held  for  over  thirty  of  his  great  fortune  by  being  the  first  to 

years  in  French  esteem,  owing  to  his  arti-  reach  London  with  the  news  of  Waterloo 

cles   in    the   Journal   dea   Dihata,     It   is  is  an  illustration  of  the  importance  which 

no  injustice  to  say  that  their  merit  lies  reliable  foreign  intelligence  has  had,  ever 

mainly  in  their  style.    His  original  contri-  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

butions   to   the    political    thought   of   his  tury,  for  the  British  mercantile  men  and 

time   were    of   but    small    importance,    if,  politicians.     What  is  going  on  abroad  all 

indeed,  of  any  importance.     But  his  ele-  over  the  world  is  of  more  importance  in 

gance,  his  polish,  the  balance  of  his  peri-  London  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth, 

ods,    the   care   and   gravity   and   judicial-  and  it  is  fully  as  important  for  commercial 

mindedness  with  which  he  states  his  case  purposes  that  the  news  should  be  accurate 

and  extracts  the  wisdom  of  the  occasion,  as  that  it  should  be  early.     The   Times, 

furnished  a  rare  ffsthetic  treat  every  mom-  therefore,    which    has    furnished    British 

ing,  or  three  or  four  mornings  in  the  week,  journalism  with  its  model,  has,  from  the 

to    two    generations    of    Frenchmen.      No  first,  cultivated  accuracy  with  great  care, 

such    eminence    has    been    achieved    by    a  and    with    corresponding   gain    in    weight 

journalist  in  any  other  country,  and  he  is  and  authority.     In  truth,  this  authority 

in  the  French  mind  the  type  of  the  jour-  was  never   seriously  shaken  or   impaired 

nalist  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  until  the  Pigott  affair. 

Of  course,  there  are  in  Paris  as  great  The  rOle  of  the  American  press  in  the 
varieties  of  journalists  as  among  our-  growth  of  journalism  has  been  distinctly 
selves;  but  they  all  try  to  achieve  sue-  the  development  of  news-gathering  as  a 
cess  by  means  of  editorial  writing  of  some  business,  leaving  to  the  work  of  comment 
kind,  and  not  by  news-gathering.  This  only  a  subordinate  place,  and,  in  fact,  one 
accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  new  might  say  a  comparatively  insignificant 
papers  are  started  in  Paris,  and  the  great  one.  In  American  newspapers,  too,  the 
success  which  they  sometimes  achieve  with  field  in  which  news  may  be  found  has  been 
hardly  any  investment  of  capital.  The  greatly  enlarged;  a  much  larger  class  of 
proprietors  do  not  contemplate  the  collec-  facts  is  drawn  on  for  letters  and  de- 
tion  of  news  as  any  part  of  the  enterprise,  spatches.  News  in  the  journalistic  sense 
and  consequently  have  not  to  provide  for  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  Taken 
the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  reporting,  literally,  news  is  everything  that  a  man 
They  rely  for  their  success  on  a  leading  has  not  already  heard;  but  no  journal 
article  of  some  sort,  or  on  the  feuilleion,  undertakes  to  supply  him  with  news  of 
or  on  the  theatrical  and  art  criticisms,  this  sort.  The  line  has  to  be  drawn  some- 
The  stories  which  Parisian  journalists  tell  where  between  news  which  may  be  use- 
each  other  in  their  c&iOa  are  not  of  their  fully  and  legitimately  served  up  to  him 
prowess  as  reporters,  but  of  (he  sensation  on  his  break  fast- table,  and  news  which 
they  have  made  and  the  increase  in  cir-  would  either  do  him  no  good  or  to  which 
culation  they  have  achieved  by  some  sort  he  has  no  fair  claim.  When  enterprise 
of  editorial  comment  or  critique;  the  and  business  competition  are  allowed  to 
American  passion  for  and  glory  in  trace  this  line  without  the  control  of 
**  beats '' — meaning  superiority  over  rivals  either  law  or  morality,  it  is  sure  to  have 
in  getting  hold  of  news — they  do  not  un-  as  many  zigzags  in  it  as  there  are  jour- 
derstand,  or  thoroughly  despise.  nals,  and  it  is  equally  sure  that  the  com- 

In  England  the  equilibrium  between  the  mercial  result  will  largely  determine  the 

two  functions  of  the  newspaper  has  been  question  of  legitimacy  in  the  public  eye. 

fairly  maintained,  owing  to  the  peculiar  In  a  commercial  country,  it  is  inevitable 
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that  the  acquisition  of  money  should  be  by  continual  training,  ending  in  the 

the  fj^enerally  recognized,  as  it  is  the  most  mation  of  habit.     An^'body   who  neg 

caHJly    recognized,    sign    of    success.      As  it  in  youth,  or   lays    it   aside   for  a 

a  consequence  of  thia,  the  modes  of  ac-  siderable    period    at     any     time    of 

quiring    it    which    only    offend    against  finds  it  all  but  impossible   to  take  ii 

taste  or   diHcretion,   und   are   not   legally  again.    The  busy  man  who  Cischewifi  1 

criminal,  are  treated  with  considerable  in-  ature,  or  postpones   culture,   until  h€ 

dulgence,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  call  forth  tires  from  active  industry,    usually  1 

admiration.     Nothing   is   more  unreason-  book-reading  the  most  potent  soporific 

able,  in  truth,  than  the  impatience  of  the  can  turn  to.     Now,  nothing  can  be  i 

American  public  with  the  excesses  of  the  damaging    to    the     habit     of     contini 

news-gathering   department   of   American  attention    than    newspaper-reading, 

journalirtm,  considering  the  enormous  re-  of  its  attractions  to  the  indolent  mai 

wardR  in  money,  and  even  in  social  con-  woman,  or  the  man  or  woman  who  hai> 

sideration,   which    it   pays   and   has   paid  little   or   no   mental    training,    is    thai 

to  those  who  work  this  field  with   least  never   requires   the   mind    to    be    fixed 

regard  to  the  conventions.  any  topic  more  than   three   or   four  n 

There  has  iMM^n  from  time  to  time  con-  utes,  and  that  every  topic  furnishes  a  c 

siderable  discussion  as  to  whether  news-  plete  change  of  scene.     The  result  for 

papers  are  literature,  as  if  the  term  litera-  habitual    newspaper-reader    is    a     mer 

ture  could  be  properly  confined  to  writings  desultoriness,    which    ends    by    making: 

possessing  the  qualities  of  permanence  and  book  on  any  one  subject  more  or  less 

of  artistic  finish.     Unhappily,  literature  is  pulsive.    So  that  the  kind  of  reading  ne 

whatever    large    lK)die8    of    people    read,  papers  lead  up  to,  for  those  who  wish 

Newspapers    may   be   bad    literature,    but  more  substantial  mental  food,  is,  at  mc 

literatJire  they  are.     The  hold  they  have  books    or    periodicals    made    up    of    sh 

taken,    and    are    taking,    as    the    reading  essays,  which  will  not  keep  the  attent 

matter  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  strained  for  more  than  half  an   hour 

all  the  more  highly  civilized  countries  of  most. 

the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facts        This  view  of   the  effect   of   newspa] 

of  our  time.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  reading  is  not  weakened  by  anything 

that  they  are,  and  have  l)een  for  the  last  know  of   the   increase   in   the   number 

half-century,   exerting  more   influence  on  books  and  book-readers  which   we  see 

the  iKipular  mind  and  the  {>opuIar  morals  over   the   world.     The   number    of   boo) 

than  either  the  pulpit  or  tlie  l)ook  press  serious  as  well  as  light,  undoubtedly  i 

has  exerted  in  ^OO  years.     They  are  now  creases  rapidly,  and  so  does  the  numl 

shaping  the  social  and  political  world  of  of  those  who  read  them;  but  they  do  f 

the  twentieth   century.     The  new  genera-  increase  in  anything  like  the  same  ral 

tion  which  the  public  schools  are  pouring  as  the  number  of  newspaper- readers.  Tli 

out    in    tens    of    millions    is    getting    its  form  a  constantly  diminishing  proporti 

tastes,  opinions,  and  standards  from  them,  of  the  reading  population  of  all  the  grf 

and  what  sort  of  world  this  will  produce  nations,    and    their    immediate    influen 

100  years  hence  nolK>dy  knows.  on  politics  and  society  is  undergoing  t 

One   of    the   most    important   peculiari-  same  relative  decline.    Even  books  of  fj 

ties  of  newspaj)ers   is  that  but  very  few  reaching    sociological    interest,    like    Di 

who  read  them  much  ever  read  anything  win's,  or  Spencer's,  or  Miirs,  have  to  ii 

else.     The  notion  that  a  confirmed  news-  dergo  a  prolonged  filtration  through  t 

paper-reader  can  turn  to  books  whenever  newspaper  press  before  they  begin  to  i 

he    pleases,   or    that   the   newspaper-read-  feet  popular  thought  or  action.     In  tl 

ing  as  a  general  rule  forms  a  taste  for  any  interval  it  is  by  no  means  the  philosophy 

book-reading,  except  ])erhaps  novels,  finds  and  men  of  science  who  always  comma 

little  support  in  ol)serve<l  facts.  The  power  the  most  respectful  hearing.     The  edi' 

of  continuous  attention  which  l)ook-read-  may  crow  over  them  daily  for  years,  fl 

ing  calls  for — attention  of  the  eye  as  well  carry  his  readers  with  him,  before  tl 

as  the  mind — is  acquired,  like  the  power  authority   is   finally   recognized    as   pa 

of  protracted  bodily  exertion  of  any  kind,  mount.    Some  curious  illustrations  of  1 
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have  been  furnished  by  our  own  currency  affects  manners  and  ideas,  there  can  be  no 

and  silver  discussions,  in  which  the  news-  question.     Our  society  is,  however,  acted 

papers  had  their  own  way,  and  the  "  book-  on  by  so  many  agencies  that  he  would 

men"   were  objects  of  general   contempt  be  a  bold  man  who  should  as  yet  under- 

for  some  time  before  the  hard  facts  of  take  to  calculate  closely  the  effects  of  any 

human  experience  were  able  to  reach  the  one  of  them, 

masses.  Newton,  Hubebt  Anson,  astronomer; 

Side  by  side  with  this  segregation  of  born  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  March  19, 
the  newspaper-reader  from  the  book-read-  1830;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1850; 
er,  there  has  grown  up  a  deep  and  in-  took  post-graduate  course  in  higher  mathe- 
creasing  scorn  on  the  part  of  the  book-  matics;  became  instructor  in  Yale  in 
reader  and  book-maker  for  the  man  who  1853;  and  was  Professor  of  Mathematics 
reads  nothing  but  the  newspapers,  and  there  from  1855  till  his  death,  Aug.  30, 
gets  his  facts  and  opinions  from  them.  1896.  He  achieved  a  high  reputation  by 
This  is  true  to-day  of  every  civilized  coun-  his  discoveries  respecting  the  laws  of 
try.  Go  into  a  circle  of  scientific  or  cul-  comets  and  meteorids  and  their  connec- 
tivated  men  in  any  field,  in  America,  or  tion.  In  1833  Professor  Olmsted  an- 
France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  and  you  nounced  the  hypothesis  that  the  meteors 
\Fill  have  the  mental  food  which  the  were  part  of  a  line  of  bodies  revolving 
newspapers  supply  to  the  bulk  of  the  around  the  sun  in  a  fixed  orbit.  To  the 
population  treat<?d  with  ridicule  and  con-  development  of  this  theory  Professor  New- 
tempt,  the  authority  of  a  newspaper  as  a  ton  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
joke,  and  journalism  used  as  a  synonym  Of  fifty-six  publications  up  to  1893,  twen- 
for  shallowness,  ignorance,  and  blundering,  ty-nine  treat  of  this  and  closely  allied 
What  the  journalists  oppose  to  all  this  subjects.  He  also  published  papers  on 
is.  usually  accounts  of  their  prodigious  life  insurance  and  statistics  on  the  metric 
circulation  and  large  pecuniary  receipts,  systems;  articles  on  meteors  in  the  En- 
and  their  close  contact  with  the  practical  cyclopedia  Britannica  and  Johnson's  Uni- 
business  of  life.  But  this  mutual  hos-  versal  Cyclopcedia;  definitions  in  astron- 
tility  of  the  two  agencies  which  most  pow-  omy  and  mathematics  in  the  International 
er  fully  affect  popular  thought,  and  shape  Dictiona/ry;  etc.  He  also  was  an  editor  of 
the  conduct  of  both  nations  and  men,  The  American  Journal  of  Science,  He 
cannot  but  be  regarded  with  great  con-  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  12,  1896. 
cem.  Their  reconciliation — that  is,  the  Newton,  Isaac,  agriculturist;  born  in 
conversion  of  the  newspaper  into  a  better  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  March  31,  1800; 
channel  of  communication  to  the  masses  was  the  projector  of  the  national  depart- 
of  the  best  thought  and  most  accurate  ment  of  agriculture'.  When  the  bureau 
knowledge  of  the  time — is  one  of  the  of  agriculture  was  established  in  1862, 
problems,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  President  Lincoln  offered  the  commission- 
one,  that  the  coming  century  will  have  ership  to  Mr.  Newton.  He  held  the  office 
to  solve.  until   his   death,   in   Washington,   D.   C, 

It  would  be  very  difiicult  to  forecast  June  19,  1867. 
now  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  Newton,  John,  military  engineer;  bom 
problem  will  be  attacked,  or  the  exact  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug.  24,  1823;  grad- 
kind  of  society  or  government  which  the  uated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
newspaper,  as  we  know  it,  will,  if  it  be  not  emy  and  appointed  assistant  Professor  of 
transformed,  end  by  creating.  It  would,  Engineering  there  with  the  rank  of  second 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  ascribe  to  lieutenant  in  1842.  Later  he  served  in  the 
newspapers  the  place  in  shaping  national  building  of  fortifications  and  other  ex- 
character  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  as-  tensive  works  along  the  shores  of  the 
cribed  to  singers  in  that  much-hackneyed  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  was  chief  en- 
saying  of  his.  We  cannot  say,  "  Let  me  gineer  of  the  Utah  expedition.  At  the  be- 
make  the  newspapers  ol  a  country  and  I  ginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  chief 
do  not  care  who  makes  its  laws."  But  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
that  newspapers  have  an  increasing  influ-  vania.  From  August,  1861,  till  March, 
ence  on  legislation,  and  that  legislation  1862,  he  was  engaged  in  oonstructing  de- 
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fensive    works    at    the    national    capital.  Iioard  of  missions,  and  efforts  were  i 

He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  to  induce  them  to  till  the  ground  and 

of  volunteers.  Sfpt.  'J.'J.  IStJl,  and  was  pro-  an  organized  government.     They  were 

moted  major-general,  March  30.  1803.    For  alwut  4,000  strong.     But  they  prefern 

distinguished  services  in  the  battle  of  Get-  live  in  the  heathen  state,  and,  as  lat 

tysburg  he  was  bre vetted  colonel  l'.  S.  A.,  I'^'iT,  they  had  only  fifty  acres  iind«-r 

and   later   brigadier-general.     During  the  ti  vat  ion.     The  mission    was   !iiisi>fnd«' 

war  he  also  took  part  in  the  engagements  1S47,  after  the  murder   of    the    Rev. 

at  West  Point,   Gaincsi's   Mill,   and  Glen-  Whitman   by  a  band   of   another   trih 

dale:    in   the  frncing  of  Crampton*s  Gap,  Sahaptins.     In  the  Indian  war  in  (.)r»; 

in  the  battles  of  Anlietam,  and  the  storm-  in    IS.'i."),   the  Xez   l*ero«'»rt   wiTe    friend 

ing  of   Maryr's   Heights   at  the   battle  of  the  white  people,  and    saved    the   live 

Frederick«iburg.      He    is    most     popularly  < Governor   Stevens   and    others.      A    tr 

known   as   the  enginrer   who  removed   the  had  l»een  made  the  year  before  for  cfi 

daiifierous  rinks  at    Hell  Gate,  New  Vnrk  tlieir    lands   and    jilacing    tliein    on    a 

Harbor.      This    at-hievcmpnt    required    the  rrvation,   but  a   jjart    of    the    triln-    wi 

invention  of  new  min-hiiiery  and  th**  snlu-  not.   consent,   and   remained    in    their 

tion    of    ni'w    engiiu-^-ring    problems.      On  beautiful   country.     By   the    teriii?.   of 

Se]»t.  *24.  iSTti,  he  blew  up  lialletl'>  lleef,  treaty    (1S")4)    a   part   of   the   Xez    IV 

anil    fui    Oct.    10,    ISs.l,    Flo<^d    Hock.     On  went    cm     tlieir    rc^r-rvation :     thf     oti 

^larch  t'»,  1SS4.  he  wa*  j)rf>ni«»ie<l  chief  i>f  hunted    !intrnloi->    and    fougiit    the    Sir 

engineer*,    with    the    rank    of    briiraditT-  Finally.  tho'*e  on  the  reservation  were 

general,  an<l  Im-UI  tlie  post  till   his  retire-  turlnnl    by    g<.»M-sceki*rs.      The    advent 

ment,    Aiig.    27.     1S*<«».     General     Xewton  thc^e  men  was  followed  by  the  introduci 

was  coninii^sioiK r  ni  public  works  in  Xew  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  a  general 

Vfuk   City   in   IHST-SS.     He  died   in  Xew  moralization  ensued. 
York  City,  Mny  1,  ISI15.  Tor  some  years  the  great    liofly  of 

Newton.  .Toiin   TiroMAs.  naval   ofllcer;  Xe/  IV*rcc  Indians  had  been  on  the  Lap 

Ix^'rn    in   Alexandria.   Vix.,   May   20.    170.3;  reservation,   in   the  northwestern    part 

joined   the   navy  a«j   midshipman   in    isOO.  Maho.     Chief  Joseph,  who  had  ah«iut   ; 

During  the  engagement   l>etween  the  //or-  Indians   as   his   following,   had    bmcr    1 

vft  and  Prfirfirh\  on  F<'b.  24.  IS  13.  he  was  claim  to  the  Ixnindarirs  as  estahlishe<l 

acting    lieutenant    on    the    former    vessel,  the  treatv  of  18.').>.  more  esneoiallv  to  tl 

He  was  first   li«'Uten:int   on  the  same  ship  country   west    of   Snake    River    in    Ores 

in    her    engagement    with    the    Prnijuin:  and  the  Wallowa  Valley.     These   Indif 

superinteudenr     of     the     IVnsaeola     navy-  had  never  made  their  homes  in  this  vail 

yard  in    lStS-."i2:    llag-otTicer  of  the  home  although  they  contende<i  that  it  was  the! 

squadrrm  in  1  s."»2-j.'» :  and  commandant  of  Trcsident  Grant  conceded  it  to  them  in 

the    Portsmouth    navy-yard     in     l^"ir)-r)7.  executive  order  of  June  16,   1>573,  but 

He  died   in   Washin^iton.    I).   C,  July  2*<.  June  10.  187.3.  this  order  was  revoked,  a 

1H.'»7.  nil  that  part  of  Oregon  west  of  the  Snii 

Nez   Perc^  Indians,   a    family  of   the  Rivor.  embracing  the  Wallowa  Valh-y.  \i 

Sahaptin  nation  which  derived  their  name,  restored   to   the   public   domain.      <;ene 

given   by  the  Canadians,  it   is  said,   from  Howard   in   his   work,   .Y#^r   /V/ye   ,/.,y,- 

a  practice  of  piercins  their  noses  for  the  does  nr)t  think  the  real  cause  of  the  Ti 

introduction  of  a  shell  ornament.     T.ewis  ian  war  "came  from  the  reduction  of  \ 

and  Clarke  passed  through   their  country  reserve,   nor  from   the   immediate   eonts 

in    their   exploratirjns   early   in    the   nine-  with    immigrants,   and    the   quarrels    tl 

teenth    century,    ami    made    a    treaty    of  wpruuir  therefrom.     These,  without    dou 

pi  ace.  which   tin  y  kept   inviolate  for   full  ai:i/ravate<l  the  ditliculty.     The  main  cai 

fifty  years.    They  had  a  fine  grazing  conn-  lies   back  of  ideas  of  rightful    ownersli 

try  on   the  CIcjm  water  and    Lewis   rivers,  back  of  savage  habits  and  instint-ts :  j^  ] 

in  the  Tt-rritories  oi  Idaho  and  Wa-hinii-  in    the   natural    ami    persistent    resi^ta 

tiMi.  an«l   their   number  wa*   estiinateil   at  of  independent  nations  to  the  authoritv 

8,000.     In  1S30  missions  and  schools  were  other  nations.    Indian  Joseph  and  his  n 

established  among  thrm  by  the  American  contents    denied    the    jurisdiction    of 
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C'nited  States  over  them.  They  were  o(-  the  ClearwELter  near  the  mouth  of  CtMOttr 
(ered  everything  they  wanted  if  they  wood  Creek,  where  he  attacked  and  defeAt- 
would  simply  submit  to  the  authority  and  ed  them,  driving  them  from  their  position ; 
government  of  the  United  Stfttea  events."  the  Indiana  lost  their  camp,  much  of  their 
To  return  to  the  revocation,  it  IB  not  provisions,  and  a  numlier  of  fighting  meo. 
wholly  clear  who,  besideB  Governor  Davis,  It  was  on  July  17  that  the  (emouB  re- 
of  Oregon,  was  responsible 
for  it.  However,  in  tlie 
early  part  of  1877  the 
United  States  decided  to 
have  Chief  Joseph  and  bin 
followers  removed  from  the 
Wallowa  to  tlie  reservation 
in  Idaho.  Orders  were 
isHued  to  Gen.  O.  0.  How- 
ard "  to  occupy  Wallowa 
Valley  in  the  interetit  of 
peace."  and  that  dlstin- 
guiahed  and  humane  soldier 
endeavorml  to  induce  Jo- 
seph to  comply  with  the 
plans  of  the  fnovcrnmcnt. 
On  May  21  General  How- 
ard reported  that  he  had 
had  a  conference  with  Jo- 
seph and  other  chiefs  on 
May  19,  and  that  "they 
fielded  a  constrained  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of 
the  government,  and  had 
been  allowed  thirty  days 
to  gather  in  their  people, 
stock,  etc."  On  June  14 
the  Indians  under  .Toneph 
from  Wallowa,  White  Bird 
from  Salmon  River,  and 
Ijooking-glass  from  Clear- 
water, asnembled  near  Cot- 
tonwood Creek,  in  Rpparrnt 
compliance    with    their 

promise,  when  General  Howard,  who  was  treat  of  Joseph  befinn.  followed  by  the 
at  Knrt  I^pwni.  heard  that  four  white  troops  of  General  Howard, 
men  had  been  inuritiTii)  on  John  Day's  No  parallel  is  knnivn  in  the  history  of 
Creek  by  some  Ne7  PertV-n.  and  that  the  army  in  the  Northwest  where  such  a 
While  Bird  had  announced  that  he  would  force  of  soldiers  was  longer  on  the  trail 
not  )•<>  on  the  reservation.  Other  mur-  nf  a  retreatln;;  foe,  and  where  the  troops 
dern  were  reporleil.  (Jeneral  Howarii  de-  endured  snch  indeserihable  hardships  more 
spatched  Iwo  cavalry  iiunpanies,  willi  bravely.  Firat  General  Gibbon,  who  was 
ninety-nine  men.  under  Captain  Perry,  to  then  in  Montana,  started  in  pumuit  with 
the  scene,  who  found  the  Indian  camp  at  a  force  of  less  than  200,  and  came  upon 
White  Bird  Canon,  and  on  June  IT  made  the  Indians  on  a  branch  of  the  Big  Hole 
an  unsuccessful  attack,  with  the  loss  of  or  Wisdom  River,  and  attacked  them  Auk. 
one  lieutenant  and  thirty-three  men.  I),  hut  was  compelled  to  awume  the  de- 
General  Howard  then  took  the  field  in  fensive,  as  he  was  greatly  outnumbered, 
person  with  400  men,  and  on  July  11  dis-  and  the  Indians  withdrew  the  neit  night, 
covered  the  Indimna  in  m  deep  ravine  on  General  Homrd  arrived  on  Aug;  11,  with 
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a  small  escort,  and  resumed  the  pursuit,  settle  doinii  on  lands  aet  apart  for  the! 

On    Aug.    20,    when    he    was    at    Camas  ample  maintenance;  and  when  commandc 

I'rairie,  the   Indians  turned  on  him  and  by  proper  authority  they  began  resistin 

BtaiiifK'd«*d    and    ran    off    his    pack-train,  by  murdering  persons  in  no   manner  c*'i 

which    were    |iartially    re<Nivere<l    by    his  nected    with    their    allegerl     prievanot-s. 

cavalry.     The   llet'in;,'   Indians  then   trav-  After  the  war  and  the  eapturu  of  the  h**. 

en»ed  some  of  "  llitr  wtirst  trails  for  man  tiles    the    Nez    Perc*'.*    of    Joseph *»    lian 

or   beast  on   this   contiiHMit,"   a.s  General  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory,  wher 

Sherman  de?*cril»ed  it.     Their  course  may  they  were  placed  in  the   Ponca,   Pawner 

thus   1)€   brieriy   given:    The   Xez    Perces,  and  Otoe  agency.    There  they  were  peaw 

after   leaving  'Henry's  T-ake  in  Montana,  able  and  industrious;  nearly  half  of  thee 

IiaH>^ed    up    the    Madison    and    Fire    Hole  in    1884    were   reported    memljers    of    th 

Hasin    into    the    Yellowstone    Park,    and  Presbyterian   Church;    they    had    «choo!« 

crossed    the    divide    and    the    Yellowstone  etc.,  and  were  apparently  doin<^  well.     Ii 

Kiver  al)ove  the  falls  and  below  the  lake:  May.    18S.>.    they    returned    to    their    oli 

then  thev  cn>sse«l   the  Snowv  Mountains,  home  in  Idaho  and  Washington, 
and  movi-d  down  (lark's  Fork,  with  Gen-        Niagara,  Fobt,  a  defensive  work  on  th« 

eral  Howard  on  a  hut  trail.     On  St-jit.  1.3  east  side  of  Niagara  River.  ntf*ar  its  nmuth 

(General  Sturgif  liad  a  fight  with  them  on  Its  building  was  U'gun  as  eurly  as   UiTX 

the     Yellowstone     \yi'\o\v     the     moulh     of  when  f^  Salle  enclostfl  a  small  !4jK)t  there 

Clark's  Fork,  capturing  hundrnN  of  horses  with  palisades.     In  lt»87  l)e  Xonville  cim- 

and  killing  a  niimlu'r  of  the  hnlians.   Then  structed  a  quadrangular  fort   there,  with 

the  Indians  enissi-d  the  Yellowsttan*,  pass-  four  bastions.     It   was  enlarged    to  quite 

ed  north   through   the  Judith   Mountains,  a    strong   fortification    by    the    French    in 

and    reaclK'd     tlif     Mi«-ouri     lviv«'r     near  172;). 

Cow    Inland    on    S«'pt.    '22.    and    the    next        The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  175.5   i*ee 

day   they  ero.-.s«-<l   the   Mi-soiiri   and    pro-  FRENfn  am>   India.v   War)    contemplated 

ceedeil   north    to   the    British    ]H»Hsessions,  an  exi>edition  against   Forts  Niagara  and 

with  a  vi«'W  to  join   the  ren«*gade  Sioux,  Frontenac.  to  be  hnl  in  person  by  (ien*>>ral 

with     whom     Sitting     Bull     was     hiding.  Shirley.      With    his   own   and    PepperelTs 

General    Howard's    troops    wt-re   ft'arfully  regiments,    lately    enlisted    in    New    Eng- 

worn    down    by    the    long    pursuit,    but  land,    and    some    irregulars    and    Indians 

steadily   followed   the   MiM'ing   Nez   Pere«'s.  drawn   from   New  York,  Shirley  marched 

Howard    had     meanwhile    s<'nt    word    to  from  Allmny  to  Oswego,  on  the  southern 

Colonel    Miles    at    Tonirue    River    of    the  shore  of  l-ike  Ontario,  where  he  intended 

movements  of  the  Imlian*^,  and  that   offi-  to  embark  for  Niagara.     It  was  a  tedious 

cer  startnl  with  fn-sh  force's  to  ln-ad  ofT  march,  and  he  ditl  not  reach  Oswego  un- 

the  liand.     On  Si-pt.  .'{0,  he  came  on  them  til   Aug.   21.     The  troops   were  then   dis- 

near    the   mouth   <ti    Kagle   Cre<«k.    )ia<i    a  able<l  by  sickness  and  discouraged  by  the 

fight  with  them,  and  finally  captun-d  the  news  of  Hraddock's  defeat.    Shirley's  force 

entire  Imnd.  niimlx'ring  In-twren  400  and  was  2.r)(M)  in  numlier  on  Sept.  1.     He  bc^ 

fiOO   men.   women,   and   children.      As   the  gan  the  erection  of  two   strong   forts   at 

fight   was   closing   General    Howard    came  Oswego,   one   on    each    side   of    the    river, 

up  with  his  troop*;.     This  end^'d  "one  of  The  prevalence  of  storms,  sickness  in  his 

the    most    extraordinary    Indian    wars   of  camp,  and  the  desertion  of  a  greater  part 

which   there  is  any  remnl."  sjiiil  (Ji-neral  of  his  Indian  allies.  cause<l  him  to  relin- 

Sheridan.     And   he  adiled:  *' The  Indians  quish  the  design  against  Niagara:  so.  lea v- 

throughf»ut  displayed  a  courage  and  skill  ing  a  sulFieient  numl>er  of  men  at  <.)swego 

that      elicited      universal      y»rai«e:      they  to    com[iIete    and    garrison    the    forts,    he 

abstained     from     sialping:     b-t     captive  marched   the   remainder   hack   to    Albanv, 

women    go    frn-;    did    not    eominit    indis-  where  he  arrived  Oct.  24. 
criminate    murder    of    peaceful    families.        In    17.">I»,   accompanied   liv   Sir   William 

which   is  usual;   and   fruiL'ht   with  almost  Johnson  as  his  second  in  command.  Oen. 

scientific    skill,    usinj;    advance    and    rear  John  Prideaux  collected  his  forces   (chief- 

guar«l>.    skirmish    line*,    and    field    forti-  ly  provincial)    at  Oswego,   for   an   attacli 

licationa.      Nevertheless,   they   would    not  on    Fort   Niagara.     The   influence   of    ^il 
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William  made  the  Six  Nations  disregard  and  at  the  same  time  a  cannonade  was 
their  late  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  opened  at  Fort  George  and  its  vicinity. 
French,  and  a  considerable  number  joined  From  dawn  until  twilight  there  was  a 
Prideaux's  forces.  Sailing  from  Oswego,  continuous  roar  of  artillery  from  the  line 
the  troops  reached  their  destination,  and  of  batteries  on  the  Canada  shore;  and 
landed,  without  opposition,  on  July  7,  and  during  the  day  2,000  red-hot  shot  were 
immediately  began  a  siege.  On  the  19th  poured  upon  the  American  works.  The 
Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortars  sent  showers  of  destructive  bomb- 
cannon,  and  the  command  devolved  on  shells.  Buildings  in  the  fort  were  set 
Johnson.  The  garrison,  expecting  rein-  on  fire  several  times,  and  were  extinguish- 
forcements  from  the  southern  and  western  ed  by  great  exertions.  Meanwhile  the  gar- 
French  forts,  held  out  for  three  weeks,  rison  returned  the  assault  gallantly, 
when  the  expected  succor  appeared  (July  Newark  was  set  on  fire  by  shells  several 
24) — 1,200  French  regulars  and  an  equal  times;  so,  also,  were  buildings  in  Fort 
number  of  Indians.  Prepared  for  their  George,  and  one  of  its  batteries  was  si- 
reception,  Johnson  totally  routed  this  re-  lenced.  Shots  from  an  outwork  of  Fort 
lieving  force.  A  large  portion  of  them  Niagara  (the  Salt  Battery)  sunk  a  Brit- 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  next  day  ieh  sloop  in  the  river.  Night  ended  this 
(July  25)  the  fort  and  its  dependencies,  furious  artillery  duel, 
with  the  garrison  of  700  men,  were  sur-  Early  in  October,  1813,  General  Mc- 
rendcred  to  the  English.  This  connecting-  Clure,  of  the  New  York  militia,  was 
link  of  the  French  military  posts  between  left  in  command  of  Fort  George,  on  the 
Canada  and  Louisiana  was  thus  effect-  Niagara  Kiver.  In  November  the  start- 
ually  broken,  and  was  never  reunited,  ling  intelligence  reached  him  from  the 
The  encumbrance  of  prisoners  and  lack  westward  that  Lieutcnant-Gencral  Drum- 
of  transportation  prevented  Johnson  from  mond  was  approaching  with  a  heavy  force 
joining  Amherst  at  Montreal,  and,  after  of  white  men  and  Indians.  McCIure's  gar- 
garrisoning  Fort  Niagara,  he  returned  rison  was  then  reduced  to  sixty  effective  ^ 
home.  men,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  fort  post  and  eross  over  to  Fort  Niagara.    The 

was    the    rendezvous    of    British    troops,  weather  became  extremely  cold,  and  on 

Tories,  and  Indians,  who  desolated  central  Dec.  10  he  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fort 

"Sevf  York,  and  sent  predatory  bands  into  while  his  troops  were  crossing  the  river. 

Pennsylvania.     "  Then,"  says  De  Veaux,  He  also  wantonly  set  on  fire  the  village 

"  civilized    Europe    revelled    with    savage  of  Newark,  near  by,  and  150  houses  were 

Americans,  and  ladies  of  education  and  re-  speedily  laid  in  ashes, 
finoment  mingled  in  the  society  of  those       The  exasperated  British  determined  on 

whose  only  distinction  was  to  wield  the  retaliation.      They    crossed    tlic    Niagara 

bloody  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  Bivcr  on  the  night  of  Dec.  18,  about  1,000 

Tlien  the  squaws  of  the  forest  were  raised  strong,  regulars  and  Indians,  under  Colo- 

to  eminence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  nel  Murray.    Gross  negligence  or  positive 

between  them  and  officers  of  highest  rank  treachery   had  exposed   the   fort   to  easy 

were    smiled    upon    and    countenanced."  capture.     It  was  in  command  of  Captain 

Fort  Niagara  remained   in   possession  of  liConard.    When,  at  3  a.m.,  a  British  force 

the  British  until  the  frontier  posts  were  approached  to  assail  the  main  gate,  it  was 

given  up  to  the  Americans,  in  179tt.  standing   wide   open.     l.«onard   had    left 

In  1812  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  the  the  fort  on  the  evening  before,  and  spent 

Americans,    commanded    by    Lieut.  -  Col.  the  night  with  his  family,  3  miles  dis- 

George  McFeely.     The  British  had  raised  tant.    With  a  competent  and  faithful  com- 

breastworks    in    front   of   the   village   of  mander  at  his  post,   the   fort,   with   its 

Newark  (q.  v.),  opposite  the  fort,  at  in-  garrison  of  nearly  400  effective  men,  might 

lervals,  all   the  way  up  to  Fort  George,  have  been  saved.     The  fort  was  entered 

and   placed  behind  them   several  mortars  without    resistance,    when    the   occupants 

and   a   long   train    of   battering   cannon,  of  a  block-house  within  and  invalids  in 

These  mortars  began  a  bombardment  of  the  barracks  made  a   stout  fight  for  a 

Fort  Niagara  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  21,  while.    This  conflict  was  over  before  the 
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until   many  w(>eki<  afterward^i.   on-ini 

hiid    ri'U'nd.    tn  wenocM  ot  the  ItritiKh  on  the  nonhrri 

on  Sun-    tir>rd<'T.     It  was  diirln);   Itrown'H  siisgif-n^i 

nerii'itnit    lliiit  OEWeiro  wax  attnekiil   and   otliitiind 

111  hn!)|>ilal    (ti'iieral  Si-ntt  finHll.v  led  the  army  to  ihi 
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■urcreon  woiinJni-   The  Itriti'li  fiml  a  si^- 

.hi1y  .1.  i;pneralR  Senit  and  Ripley  oro»<e<I 

rBl-ciinniin.  unn'iiiii(-in^'tli>-iiMii-<i-»<.whiih 

Ihi!    NiiiKnni    Iliver    with    a    con),  id  era  hie 
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fiirii-  and  captured   Fort   Krie.  neiirlr  op- 

nnd  Indians  ut  gn.'.ii-.|'ni  f..r  fiiilli.r  work 

l«.Mtf   »la<k    Iloek.      The   jmrrison    with- 

of  destrucliriH.     Thrv  cru-.i.a  thv  riv.T  U> 
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was  fought,  beginning  at  sunset  and  end-  latter  was  one  of  the  four  men  of  Nar- 
ing  at  midnight  (see  Lundt's  Lane,  Bat-  vaez's  expedition  into  Florida  who  made 
TLB  AT).  The  Americans  were  left  in  a  perilous  journey  across  the  continent, 
quiet  possession  of  the  field.  Brown  and  Ni^a  returned  to  Coronado  and  announced 
Scott  were  both  wounded,  and  the  com-  that  he  had  discovered  from  a  mountain- 
mand  devolved  on  General  Ripley,  who  top  seven  cities,  and  that  he  visited  one 
withdrew  to  Fort  Erie.  Drummond  again  which  was  called  Cibola.  It  was  garnish- 
advanced  with  5,000  men,  and  appeared  ed  with  gold  and  pearls.  There,  he  al- 
before  Fort  Erie  on  Aug.  4  and  pre-  Icged,  his  negro  companion,  whom  he  had 
pared  for  a  siege.  There  was  almost  sent  before,  was  murdered  by  the  jealous 
inceasant  cannonading  from  the  7th  to  inhabitants.  Coronado,  in  further  explo- 
the  14th.  On  the  15th  Drummond  at-  rations,  found  well-built  houses  in  groups 
tempted  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  — ^pueblos — ^"  three  or  four  lofts  high,  with 
but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  (see  good  lodgings  and  fair  chambers, and  lad- 
Ekie,  Fort).  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  ders  instead  of  stairs."  He  said  the  seven 
without  much  being  done,  when  General  cities  were  within  four  leagues  of  each 
Brown,  who  had  resumed  the  chief  com-  other,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Cibola; 
mand,  ordered  a  sortie  from  the  fort.  It  but  he  did  not  find  gold  and  turquoises, 
was  successful  (Sept.  17).  The  Amer-  Remains  of  these  pueblos  are  found  in  the 
icans  pressed  the  besiegers  back  towards  region  traversed  by  Nica  and  Coronado. 
Chippewa.  Informed  that  General  Izard  Kicaragua.  Baffled  in  an  attempt  to 
was  approaching  with  reinforcements  for  revolutionize  or  seize  Cuba,  ambitious 
Brown,  Drummond  retired  to  Fort  George.  American  politicians  turned  their  atten- 
The  Americans  abandoned  and  destroyed  tion  to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  covet- 
Fort  Erie  Nov.  5,  crossed  the  river,  and  ing  regions  within  the  Golden  Circle, 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Black  Rock,  Their  operations  first  assumed  the  inno- 
Buffalo,  and  Batavia.  cent  form  of  an  armed  emigration — armed 

Niagara  Peace  Mission.     See  Peace  merely  for  their  own  protection — and  their 

Mission.  first  theatre  was  a  region  on   the  great 

Niblacky  Albert  Parker,  naval  officer;  isthmus  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  race  of  de- 

bom  in  Vineennes,  Ind.,  July  25,   1859;  graded  natives.     It  belonged  to  the  State 

graduated  at  Annapolis  in   1880;  United  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  known  as  the  Mos- 

States  naval  attache  at  Berlin,  Rome,  and  quito   Coast.     It   promised   to   be   a   ter- 

Vienna;  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1896.  ritory   of    great    commercial    importance. 

He   is   the   author   of    Coast   Indiana   of  Under  the  specious  pretext  that  the  Brit- 

Alaska  and  Northern  British  Columbia.  isli    were    likely    to    possess    it,    and    ap- 

Niboyer,  Baudoin  Simon,  author;  born  pealing  to  the  "Monroe  doctrine"    (sec 

in   Bruges,    Belgium,   in    1770;    accompa-  Monroe,  James)    for  justification,  armed 

nied  the  British  forces  to  the  United  States  citizens   of   the   United   States   emigrated 

in  1812;  and  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  to  that  region.     Already  the  guns  of  the 

Wliite  House  in  Washington,  D.  C.   When  American  navy  had  been  heard  there  as 

peace  was  concluded  he  travelled  through  heralds  of  coming  power.     The  first  for- 

the   Eastern   and   Northern   States.     His  midable  '*  emigration  **  took  place  in  the 

publications  include  History  of  the  War  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1854.     It  was 

between  England  and  the  United  States;  alleged  that  the  native  king  of  the  Mos- 

A  Picturesque  Journey  through  the  Unit'  quito  country  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 

ed  States  of  North  America;  Considera-  Sea  had  granted  to  two  British  subjects 

iions   on   the  Republican   System   of   the  a  large  tract  of  the  territory,  the  British 

United   States   compared   with    the   Rep-  having  for  some  time  been  trying  to  get 

resentative  Oovemments  of  Europe;  The  a  foothold  there,  and  having  induced  the 

Aristocracy  of  Europe  and  America,  etc.  half  -  barbarian  chief  to  assume  indepen- 

He  died  near  Brussels  in  1834.  dence  of  Nicaragua.     By  a  pretended  ar- 

Ni^a,  Marco  de,  explorer.    When  Cor-  rangement  with  the  British  settlers  there, 

onado  was  sent  northward   from  Mexico  Col.  H.  L.  Kinney  led  a  band  of  armed 

to  search  for  mules,  he  sent  Father  Niga  emigrants  and  proceeded  to  settle  on  the 

in  advance  with  a  negro  companion.    The  territory.   The  governor  of  Nlcaragna  pro* 
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tested   against  this   invasion   by  citizens  drove  him  from  the  Mosquito  country. ; 

of   the   United   States.     The   Nicaraguan  attempted    to     strengthen     his     milit 

minister  at  Washington  called  the  atten-  power  by  "  emigration  "  from  the  Uni 

tion  of  the  United  States  government  to  States.     A  British  consul   recognized 

the  subject,  Jan.  16,  1855,  and  especially  new  government  of   Nicaragua,   and 

to  the  fact  of  the  British  claim  to  politi-  American  minister  there,  John  H.  Win 

cal    jurisdiction    there,    and    urged    that  er,  gave  countenance   to    the    usurpati 

the    United    States,    while   asserting   the  These   movements    in    Nicaragua    crea 

Monroe   doctrine    as    a    correct    political  alarm  among  the  other    governments 

dogma,  should  not  sanction  the  act  com-  the  isthmus,  and  in  the   winter  of  If 

plained  of,  as  it  was  done  under  guaran-  they  formed  an  alliance.     Early  in  Mar 

tees  of  British  protection.  Costa  Rica  made  a  formal  declaration 

The  United  States  government  so  mild-  war  against  the  usurpers   of    Nicarajr 

ly  interfered  (as  a  matter  of  policy)  that  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  Walk 

the  "  emigration  "  movement  was  allowed  who  was  the  real  head  of  the  state,  ms 

to   go   on    and    assume   more   formidable  a  corresponding  declaration  against  Coi 

proi)ortions  and  aspects.    An  agent  of  the  Rica.     He  shamelessly   declared    that 

conspirators  named  William  Walker,  who  was  there  by  the  invitation  of  the  Libei 

had  already,  with  a  few  followers,  invaded  party  in  Nicaragua.    War  began  on  Mai 

the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora  from  Cali-  20,  when  the  Costa  Ricans  marched  ir 

fornia  and  been   repulsed,  now  appeared  Nicaragua.     Walker  gained   a   victory 

on  the  scene  in  connection  with  Kinney,  a  battle,  April  11,  and  became  extreme 

who  invited  him  to  assist  in  "  improving  arrogant.    He  levied  a  forced  loan  on  t 

the  lands  and  developing  the  mineral  re-  people  in  support  of  his   power.     Rivi 

sources  "  of  his  grant  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  becoming  disgusted  with   this  "  gray-ey 

For  that  purpose,  ostensibly.  Walker  left  man  of  destiny,"  as  his  admirers  call 

San  Francisco  with  300  men,  and  arrived  him,  left  the  presidency  and    proclaim 

on   the  coast  of  Nicaragua   on  June  27,  against  Walker.    Walker  became  his  su 

18r)5.     On  the  following  day  he  cast  off  cessor  in  office,  June  24,   and   was   ina 

all  disguise  and  attempted  to  capture  the  gurated  President  of  Nicaragua  on  Ju 

town  of  Rivas,  under  an  impression  that  12.    So  the  first  grand  act  of  a  conspira< 

a  revolutionary  faction  there  would  join  against  the  life  of  a  weak  neighbor  w 

him  in  his  scheme  of  conquest.     He  was  accomplished. 

mistaken.      He    had   been    joined    on    his       The  government  at  Washington  haste 

march  by   150  Central   Americans  under  ed  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  W 

General    Castellon,   but   when    these   saw  new  nation,  and  Walker's  ambassador, 

the    Nicaraguan    forces    coming    against  the   person   of   Vijil,   a   Roman    Cathol 

them,  they  deserted  Walker.     The  latter  priest,   was   cordially   received    by    Pr« 

and   his  followers  fled  to  the  coast  and  dent  Pierce  and  his  cabinet.    So  strengt 

escaped  in  a  schooner.    Walker  reappeared  ened,  Walker  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  ai 

with    armed    followers    on    the    coast   of  by  his   interference   with   trade   offend< 

Nicaragua   in   August  following,  and   on  commercial   nations.     The  other   Centr 

Sept.  5  the  ** emigrants"  in  the  Mosquito  American    states   combined    against    hii 

country,    assuming    independence,    organ-  and  on  May  20,  1857,  he  was  compelh 

ized  civil  government  there  by  the  elec-  to  surrender  200  men,  the  remnant  of  h 

tion  of  Kinney  as  chief  magistrate  with  army,  to  Rivas;  but  by  the  interferen 

a  council  of  five  assistants.    At  that  time  of  Commodore  Davis,  of  the  United  Stat 

Nicaragua  was   convulsed   by  revolution,  navy,  then  on  the  coast,  Walker  and 

and  the  government  was  weak.     W'alker,  few  of  his  followers  were  borne  away  u 

taking  advantage  of  these  conditions,  had  hurt.     But  this  restless  adventurer  fiti 

two  days  before  vanquished  in  battle  400  out  another  expedition  at   New   Orleai 

government   troops   on   Virgin   Bay.     He  landed  on  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  Nov.  i 

captured  Granada,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  was  seized  by  Commodore  Pauldii 

on  Oct.  12.  and  placed  General  Rivas,  a  United  States  navy,  Dec.  3,  with  230 

Nicaraguan,  in  the  presidential  chair.  his  followers,  and  taken  to  New  York 

Treating  Kinney  with  contempt,  W^alker  prisoner.     James     Buchanan     was     tl 
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Preaident    of    th»    United    SUtea.     He  lecting  funds  for  ■  new  invasion.*  Walker 

privatctjf  commended   Paulding's  act,  but  sailed  from  Mobile  on  a  third  expedition, 

for  "  prudential  reasons,"  he  said,  he  pub-  but  was  arrested  ofl  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 

licly    condemned     the    commodore    in    a  sisaippi   River,   but   only   for   having   left 

special  message  to  Congress,  Jan.  7,  1858,  port  without  a  clearance.    He  was  tried  at 

for  thus  **  violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  New  Orleans  by  the  United  States  Court 

foreign  country!"     Buchanan  set  Walker  and  acquitted,  when  he  hastened  to  Cen- 

and  his  followers  free,  and  they  traversed  tral  America,  and  after  making  much  mis- 

the   Blave-labor    States,   preaching   a   new  chief    there,    was    captured    aud    shot    at 

trusdde  against  Central  America,  and  col-  Truzillo,  Sept.  12,  1860. 
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Vicnragoa  Cnn&L  Thomas  Bbaceett  lagoons  and  tropical  forests,  was  a  pas- 
Reed  {q.  c.),  who  was  a  member  of  Con-  ssge-way  already  made  by  nature,  which 
gresa  from  1B77  to  1869,  and  speaker  of  was  only  waiting  the  sails  of  the  bold  man 
the  House  in  the  Fifty-flrst,  Fifty-fourth,  who  should  discover  or  rediscover  the  high- 
and  Fitty-fifth  Congresses,  contributes  the  way  of  nations  through  which  the  corn- 
following  authoritative  description  of  the  merce  of  two  worlds  would  enrich  and 
plan  of  the  proposed  canal  and  critidsm  satisfy  both. 

of  the  same:          It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  there 

was    no    passage    made    by    nature;    and 

Ever  since  the  time  when  the  be-  Philip  II.  felt  assured  that  the  Lord  did 
wildered  successors  of  Columbus  fail-  not  intend  the  connection  to  be  mnde  he- 
ed to  find  the  transit  to  the  Blast,  by  tween  the  two  oceans.  While  we  have 
which  they  meant  to  pass  by  the  land  since  learned  that  the  intentions  of  the 
they  bad  discovered  to  reach  the  far  coun-  Deity  are  not  to  lie  lightly  assumed,  there 
tries  of  the  Orient  they  originally  sought,  was  certainly  in  that  age  a  fair  chance 
the  isthmus  which  connects  the  northern  for  argument;  for  a  more  closely  connect* 
and  southern  continents  of  the  Western  ed  and  determined  union  of  hills  and  peaks 
Hemisphere  and  separates  the  Atlantic  can  hardly  anywhere  be  found,  than  in  the 
from  the  PaciQc  Ocean  has  been  the  sub-  range  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the 
Ject  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  scene  other  of  the  isthmus,  and  its  immediate 
of  a  wonderful  amount  of  research,  con-  connections.  Providence  certainly  did  not 
sidering  the  difficulties  of  topography  and  intend  that  any  world,  any  less  rich  than 
climate.  At  first,  all  were  reluctant  to  our  own,  should  undertake  the  work  of 
surrender  the  old  idea,  which  had  harden-  lifting  great  ships  across  the  divide  which 
ed  itself  into  a  tradition,  with  imaginary  separates  the  oceans, 
maps  and  charts,  that,  somewhere  in  the  All    the    probaUe    passage-ways    bare 
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been  so  far  examined,  that  the  world  has  used  will  liuve  to  be  dredged  and  lowered 

•ettled  down  upon  the  belief  that  only  two  and  some  parts  of  them  turned  aside.    The 

routea  can  be  the  scene  of  the  ^eat  com-  take   will   also   need   dredging    in    various 

merce  which  is  hoped  (or   in  the  future,  places. 

One  is  on  the  Isthnius  of  Panama,  which        Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  plan 

IB  the  least  in  actual  distance  from  the  At-  of   the   Maritime  Canal   Company,   and  a 

lantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  takes  Htatement  of  the  points  of  criticism,  would 

the    peninsula   which  enable   us   more   easily   to   get    a   general 


connects  the  isthmus  with  the  main  eon-  idea  of  the  state  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
tinent  to  the  north,  as  it  goes  widening  conditions  of  the  various  plana,  so  far  as 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Mexico.  One  route  is  they  have  been  indicaled. 
46  miles,  and  the  other  between  170  and  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in 
160.  While  there  is  that  great  dilTerence  mind  that  the  main  avenue  of  transporta- 
in  distance  to  be  traversed,  the  dilTerence  tion  is  I^kp  Nicaragua,  at  110  feet  above 
in  the  canals  to  be  excavated  is  by  no  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  course,  the  water- 
means  so  great.  The  Panama  Canal  is  line  of  the  lake  varies,  nobody  knows 
all  excavation  from  one  end  to  the  other,  quite  how  much,  hut  between  limits  of  12 
except  111/;  miles  of  artificial  lake,  and  is  or  14  feet  between  112  feet  and  9S  feet. 
46  miles  in  length.  The  Nicaragua  route  Ibis  vsriation.  however,  does  not  cover 
makes  use  of  1,ake  Nicaragua,  an  inland  each  year  but  a.  numlier  uf  irears,  and  is 
sea  which  was  one  day  connected  with  the  ihe  extreme  variation.  The  level  of  110 
Pacific  and  was  a  part  of  its  vast  ex-  feet  name<l  in  the  Menocal  plan,  or  112 
panse.  The  landlocked  sharks  of  the  lake  in  the  Ludlow  suggestion,  must  be  main- 
are  living  testimonials  of  the  fact.  Be-  taineii  nli  the  time;  for.  while  the  top  of 
sides  the  lake,  a  long  stretch  of  river  the  lake  may  be  lowered  from  time  to 
can  be  so  utilized  that,  while  the  distance  time,  the  botlom  cannot  be.  and  the  difTer- 
on  the  Nicaragua  route  is  what  has  been  enee  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  is 
stated,  the  canal -making  will  be  some-  where  the  vessel  runs.  This  level  of  the 
where  between  27  and  35  miles,  according  lake,  at  110  or  112  feet,  is  the  heiirht 
to  the  plan  which  shall  finally  be  adopted,  to  which  ships  mnst  be  lifted  to  cross  the 
In  addition  to  the  canal-making,  the  rivers  altitude  between  the  two  oceans.  To  this 
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height  the  ships  must  be  lifted  on  both  River,  down  by  the  Ochoa  Dam  to 
sides  by  locks,  and  lowered  on  both  sides  and  through  the  San  Francisco  Basin; 
by  the  same  means.  The  110- feet  level  then  13  miles  through  the  Eastern  Divide, 
exists,  naturally,  only  on  the  lake  itself  a  rock  cutting  140  feet  in  depth,  to  the 
when  it  is  high,  and  in  the  upper  San  Descado  Basin;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Juan,  its  outflow.  This  would  be  only  56  ship  was  to  be  lowered  45  feet  by  a  lock, 
miles  of  the  170,  to  which  should  be  added  travel  3  miles  farther,  and  then,  being 
a  part  of  the  San  Juan  River  on  the  east-  lowered  30  feet,  go  on  another  mile,  drop 
em  side.  To  increase  this  distance,  what-  31  feet  and  then,  after  19  miles  of  canal, 
ever  it  might  be,  so  as  to  make  the  level  reach  the  harbor  of  Greytown,  which  was 
extend  for  more  than  140  miles,  Mr.  to  be  made  available  by  whatever  expendi- 
Menocal  conceived  a  plan  which  was  ture  might  be  necessary.  It  will  be  seen, 
singularly  bold  and  attractive.  On  the  oven  from  this  inadequate  description, 
l*acific  side,  he  planned  to  have  the  first  that  it  was  not  an  exaggeration  to  call 
9  miles  from  the  lake  end  in  a  basin  of  this  plan  both  bold  and  attractive. 
51/2  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  in  width.  It  was  attractive,  because  it  gave  a  long 
created  by  a  tall  dam  called  the  La  Flor  reach  of  142  mile8,and  in  many  ways  seem - 
Dam.  This  would  add  14  Va  miles  to  the  ed  to  lessen  the  amount  of  canal-making  and 
navigation  on  the  110-feet  level.  On  the  the  amount  of  dredging  in  the  San  Juan 
Atlantic  side,  he  proposed  a  dam  at  Ochoa  River.  It  was  bold,  because  the  dams 
on  the  San  Juan  tU  miles  from  its  source,  and  retaining  embankments  were,  perhaps, 
which  is  the  lake,  which  w^ould  have  ex-  without  precedent  in  magnitude  of  work 
tended  the  navigation  on  the  lake  level  and  in  risk  of  disaster.  The  dam  at  La 
64  miles  more.  The  dam  was  to  be,  or,  Flor  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  the  dam  and 
rather,  would  have  to  be,  110  feet  high,  embankments  at  Ochoa,  together  with  the 
to  which  must  be  added  the  depth  neces-  embankments  of  the  San  Francisco  Basin, 
sary  to  reach  rock  bottom,  though  Menocal  were  well  calculated,  to  use  the  language 
contemplated  surface  dam.  At  Ochoa,  the  of  Admiral  Walker,  "  to  keep  its  superin- 
rout^  was  to  branch  off  into  the  valley  of  tendent  awake  nights."  Especially  would 
the  San  Francisco,  where,  by  a  dam  at  the  this  be  so  on  Mr.  Menocal's  plan,  which 
end  and  by  embankments  on  the  sides,  an-  did  not  propose  to  go  down  to  rock  forma- 
other  basin  was  to  l)e  created,  carrying  tion,  but  to  have  "  a  dam  of  loose  rock," 
the  lake  level  7  miles  farther.  Adding  all  which.  Admiral  Walker  says,  "  would  have 
these  extensions  to  the  56  miles  by  which  to  be  enormous  in  size;  it  would  be  like 
the  lake  is  crossed,  it  is  found  that,  from  moving  a  hill  into  the  river."  Of  course, 
La  Flor  Dam  to  the  end  of  the  San  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  by  going 
Francisco  Basin,  there  was  to  be  a  stretch  80  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  river,  a 
of  142  miles  on  the  same  level,  the  level  dam  could  be  built  190  feet  in  full  height 
of  the  lake,  not  a  natural  varying  level,  at  a  cost  as  yet  unestimated.  As  for  the 
but  a  permanent  one  to  be  created.  This  San  Francisco  embankment  line.  General 
142  miles  being  taken  out,  there  were  left  Hains  regards  it  "as  the  most  da-ngerous 
26  or  27  miles  of  canal  to  be  made.  Of  matter  in  connection  with  the  whole  proj- 
the  27  miles.  11 14  were  to  be  on  the  Pa-  ect."  General  Abbott,  who,  however,  rep- 
cific  side  and  the  rest  on  the  side  of  Grey-  resents  a  rival  project,  says  that  '*  enor- 
town.  These  figures  are  not  exact,  but  mous  embankments  are  required  in  the 
are  sufficiently  so  for  the  present  pur-  San  Francisco  basins.  They  are  sixty- 
pose.  On  this  plan,  a  ship  from  the  Pa-  seven  in  number,  and  6  miles  in  length, 
cific,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  Brito,  and  some  of  them  will  rise  from  60  to  85 
was  to  be  lifted  by  one  lock  21  or  29  feet,  feet  above  soft  mud,  which  must  be  cx- 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  tide.  Going  cavated  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  to  reach  a 
on  this  new  level  2  miles,  the  ship  would  clay  foundation."  Professor  Haupt,  a 
be  lifted  by  two  locks  which  were  to  ad-  member  of  the  Walker  board,  says  that 
join  each  other  45%  feet  by  each,  and  there  are  some  8  miles  instead  of  6  of 
about  90  feet  by  both,  to  the  Tola  Basin,  artificial  work  along  the  entire  length  of 
to  begin  its  voyage  of  142  miles  through  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco  Basin. 
Lake   Nicaragua    and   on   the   San   JuaQ       The  canal  board,  at  the  head  of  which 
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WflB  fieri.  William  Ludlow,  expresRcd  grave  tained  at  110  or  112  feet,  or  At  some 

I  doubts,  similar  to  those  expressed  by  the  at  all  seasons  within  very  narrow  li 

I  Walker  board,  as  to  the  risk  and  possible  That  level  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 

i  trouble  that  would  arise  under  the  Men-  Between  that  level  and  the  bottom  c 

oral  plan.  canal  must  be  space  enough  for  the 

After  the  canal  board,  which  had  neither  to  move  at  reasonable  speed.     The 

the  time  nor  the  money  to  make  an  ex-  the  top,  the  lower   must   be    the   br> 

amination  such  as  was  needed,  but  which  If  the  bottom  must  be  lowered  there 

certainly  brought  back  most  valuable  re-  be  more  excavation  and  more  cost.     ] 

RuItH  showing  great   labor  and  skill,  had  waters  must  be  discharged,  evaporati* 

made  its  report,  a  new  board  wa«  ap|>oint-  the  rate  of  16,000  cubic  feet  per  secoi 

ed,   consisting   of   Admiral    Walker,   Gen.  the  dry  season  must  be  provided  for. 

Peter    C'.    Hains,    and    Prof.    Lewis    M.  is  more  than  the  whole  discharge  oi 

Ilaupt.  San  Juan.     The  solution  of  this  pre 

This  hoard  devoted   much   time  to  the  will  help  to  fix  the  bottom  of  the  c 

investigation   of   the  various   engineering  and  that  will  help  very  materially  t 

phases  of   the  work,     (icneral    Hains  ex-  the  price. 

pressed  the  imprension  that  he  would  pre-        The  coRt  of  building  the  canal  has 

fer  to  construct  a  lock  and  dam  at  Ma-  variously  estimated.     Mr.   Menocal    i 

cliuca  Rapids,  aliout  20  miles  above  Ochoa,  a   detailed  estimate  of  $65,000,000. 

and  lock  down  25  or  :)0  feet  so  as  to  re<luce  canal  board  of  189G  thought  it  would 

the  height  of  the  San  Francisco  embank-  $133,000,000,    but,    in    the    testimony 

nients.     This    would    reduce    the    average  the  members  before  the  committee  of 

height   of    the    San    Francisco    Basin    em-  House,  it  was  evident  that  they  rega 

hankments  aUmt  50  per  cent.,  and  of  the  $150,000,000  as  the  really  safe  limit  w 

Ochoa  Dam  al>out  30  \ycT  cent.     There  is  the  constructor  should  have  in  view. 

one  disadvantage  alxmt   this   plan   which  report    of    the    canal    board    annoua 

(General  Rains  states,  which   is,  that  the  the  estimate  of  $133,000,000  was  subje 

I(>vel  at  which  you  leave  the  San  Juan  is  to  some  criticism  by  the  Maritime  d 

the  level  you  must  maintain  across  what  Company,  the  party  then  in  interest,  wl 

is  called  the  Eastern  Divide,  and  you  must  was  advocating  a  bill  which  contained 

go  just  so  much  dee])cr  in  your  excavation,  project  of  Menocal  with  a  loan  from 

wliirh   would   add   25   or   30   feet   to   the  government  of  the  United   States.      V 

140  already  planned  for,  making  it  165  to  thoroughly  that  criticism  was  met  can 

170  feet  deep  instead  of  140.     This  would  seen   in  the  testimony   before   the    Ho 

In'  an  extra  expense,  but  not  at  all  com-  committee,  where  the  canal  board,  and 

parable  to  risk  avr)ided.     The  Tola   Dam  i)ecially  its  chairman,  then  Colonel,  afi 

and  Basin  are  alsr)  subjects  of  destructive  wards  General,  Ludlow,  showed  a  compl 

criticism   on    the   part  of   both   the   later  mastery  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  sh 

iKiards.     (fcneral    Mains    would    do    awav  time  and  the  small  amount  of  money 

with  lK>th  and  confme  the  work  to  a  simple  their  disposal  would  permit.     It  is  o 

canal  which,  he  thinks,  presents  no  diffi-  fair,  however,  to  say  that  a  considera 

cultiofi.     Professor  Haupt  seems  rather  to  portion  of  increased  estimate  aroi^e  fr 

Ik*  in   favor  of  lowering  the  dam,  which  the  fact  that  the  canal  board  felt  that 

would  eliminate  the  basin.  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded   a    m 

It  should  be  a<ided  that  various  other  commodious  canal  than  the  company  c 

mutes,  after  leaving  Ochoa,  are  to  be  con-  templated. 

sidered  in  the  light  of  these  facta  and  such        Congress  then  placed  the  matter  in 

further    investigations    as    may   l>e   found  hands  of  a  new  board,  already  mention 

necessary.     It    may    be    that,    instead    of  of  which  Admiral  Walker  was  the  hf 

leaving  the  San  Juan  at  Ochoa,  it  could  Speaking  of  the  probable  cost,  as  Admi 

be  left  at  TamlKiur  (Jrande,  10  or  12  miles  Walker  put  it:   "We  have  made  no 

lower,  thus  saving  all  the  San  Francisco  ures.    It  is  no  use  to  figure  until  we  h 

embankment.     One  other  difficulty  has  got  all    our    data."     "  Speaking    as    Anvb 

to  be  met,  and  undoubtedly  will  be.    The  on   the   street   might   speak,"    he    put 

level  of  Lake  Nicaragua  must  be  main-  at  $125,000,000,  "and  would  not  be  i 
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prised  if  it  came  considerably  below  that."  mand  the  same  privileges  we  have.  If 
Professor  Haupt  thought  the  canal  could  so,  we  cannot  use  the  canal,  as  suggested 
be  constructed  for  $90,000,000,  while  €ren-  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  to  subsidize  indirectly 
eral  Ilains,  an  army  engineer,  said :  **  I  our  merchant  marine  by  giving  them  low- 
would  not  like  to  make  a  guess  now  and  er  tolls  or  making  the  canal  free  to  them 
guaranteee  that  I  would  be  within  twenty-  alone.  In  time  of  war,  a  blown-up  dam 
five  or  thirty  millions,"  but  with  that  mar-  or  embankment  might  shut  up  a  war  ves- 
gin  "  of  a  possible  reduction  of  $25,000,000  sel.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  there 
or  $30,000,000,"  he  stated  the  maximum  would  be  but  small  chance  of  damage, 
sum  at  $140,000,000.  Of  course  such  esti-  As  to  the  possible  tonnage  which  would 
mates  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  When,  pass  through,  the  subject  has  not  been 
in  fact,  it  is  considered  that  the  Suez  Canal  studied  by  any  persons  who  were  at  once 
was  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  and  con-  competent  and  unprejudiced.  The  esti- 
Btrueted  but  with  reduced  dimensions  of  mates,  or,  rather,  prognostications,  run 
72  instead  of  125-feet  bottom  width  for  from  300,000  tons  to  5,300,000  tons,  cer- 
$110,000,000;  that  the  Manchester  Canal,  tainly  a  great  discrepancy.  It  would 
executed,  not  in  the  tropics,  but  in  Eng-  seem,  therefore,  that  after  the  question 
land,  was  estimated  at  $50,000,000  for  of  cost  is  determined,  or  perhaps  while 
all  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  cost  more  it  is  being  determined,  a  commission  of 
than  $75,000,000,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  competent  persons  unprejudiced  should  be 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  cost  will  be  invited  to  study  this  part  of  the  subject, 
quite  likely  to  be  great.  There  is  so  and  we  shall  be  then  equipped  with  the 
strong  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  necessary  facts  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  i\ye 
people  to  build  this  canal,  that  there  is  commercial  success  of  the  undertaking, 
much  intolerance  of  obstacles,  whether  In  this  connection  we  must  reckon  with 
they  be  real  or  imaginary.  Engineers  are  the  Panama  Canal,  which  seems  to  be 
liable  to  be  influenced  unconsciously  by  two-thirds  excavated,  and,  taking  into  ac- 
this  feeling.  It  was  only  when  they  were  count  the  whole  "  installation  "  or  plant, 
attacked,  that  one  board  regretted  that  for  want  of  a  better  word,  to  be  one-half 
they  had  not  said  $150,000,000  where  they  finished.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
had  said  $134,000,000;  members  of  an-  spent  there,  and  still  more  wasted  or 
other  board  gave  large  sums,  but  added  worse.  It  is  estimated  that  $100,000,000 
the  possibilities  of  large  reductions.  The  additional  will  now  push  it  from  ocean 
influence  of  the  wishes  of  ourselves  and  to  ocean.  Whether  this  is  a  sound  esti- 
others  never  will  cease  to  affect  estimates  mate  or  not  we  do  not  know,  for,  unlike 
of  costs,  but  it  never  affects  actual  ex-  the  Nicaragua  route,  there  have  been  no 
pense.  While  the  testimony  given  by  the  other  investigations  made  than  those  by 
members  of  the  Walker  board  was,  in  a  the  company  through  its  employes.  This 
certain  sense,  premature,  and  no  one  ap-  matter  will  be  investigated  by  our  peo- 
preciated  that  more  than  the  members  pie,  and  we  have  a  right  to  make  all  prop- 
themselves,  it  was  certainly  very  useful,  er  inquiries,  because  by  the  treaty  of  1846 
for  it  showed  that  the  canal  board  had  with  Grenada  we  guaranteed  the  neutral- 
made  the  very  objections  which  the  ma-  ity  of  this  canal. 

turcr  subsequent  examination  sustained.  The  Panama  Canal  was  originally  in- 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  feasibility  tended  to  be  a  sea-level  canal,  running  on 
of  the  canal,  and  it  would  be  well  to  un-  that  one  level  without  locks  from  ocean 
derstand  what  that  term  means.  When  to  ocean.  It  is  not  needful  for  the  pres- 
the  canal  has  been  pronounced  "  feasible "  ent  purpose  to  relate  the  history  of  its 
it  simply  means  that  with  time  and  money  failures  and  of  the  disgrace  and  scandal 
it  can  be  built.  Whether  it  should  be  connected  with  it.  As  a  sea-level  canal 
built,  when,  and  how,  and  by  whom,  are  it  was  a  failure,  and  no  one  now  pro- 
the  questions  which  depend  upon  other  poses  to  take  up  the  enterprise  in  that 
considerations  as  well  as  upon  cost,  form.  To  some,  perhaps  to  many,  Amer- 
t hough  that  is  an  important  element,  leans,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  know  that. 
The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  it  is  claimed,  while  the  enterprise  as  a  sea-level  route 
gives  to  England  at  least  the  right  to  de-  has  been  given  up,  as  a  canal  it  has  sur- 
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vived  and  is  now  in  process.    Whether  it  canal,  which  thereafter   will    be  again 

will  be  built  or  not  no  one  can  definitely  sea-level,  and   15   more   miles  at   the  i 

nay,  but  the  experience  of  mankind  is  that  level  will  bring  the  nhip  to  Colon  and 

where  so  much  money  has  been  spent  more  the    Atlantic    Ocean.       One     more    del 

money  has  almost  always  gone,  and  such  needs  to  be  mentioned,  for  we  shall  w; 

works    are    quite    likely    to    get    finished,  to  know  how  the  high  level  is  uiiiintaii 

Were  we  able  to  free  ourselves  from  an-  which  constitutes  6%    miles   of  the  jo 

cient  obligations  and  treaties,  and  make  ney.    At  Alhajuala.  10  miles  northeast 

at  Nicaragua  such  a  canal  as  our  people  Obispo,  north  of  the  canal -line,  the  up 

really  want,  a  canal  which  would  be  part  Chagres    is    to    Ite    damnied    and    a    h 

of  us  like  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  other  na-  formed  which  will  store  130.000,<KK»  cu 

titms  would   have  to   finish   the  Panama,  yards  of  water.     A   canal    10   mile»  hi 

However  that  may  be,  it  has  seemed  worth  beginning     190 14     feet     above     the     3 

while,  to  enable  us  to  give  due  considera-  will  conduct  the  water  to   the  high  lei 

tion  to  the  whole  question,  to  state  what  which  begins  at  Obispo  and  ends  at  Mi 

the  canal  on  the  isthmus  is  to  be.  if  the  tlores.     It  will  be  over  a    rough   count 

great  enterprise  is  ever  carried  out.  Perhaps  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  *' feasible."    Thi 

that  can  be  best  done  by  taking  a  ship  are    other    plans    which    lower    the    hi 

over  the  route,  as  we  have  over  that   in  level    in   different   degrees,    but    thev   a 

which  we  have  >)een  specially  interesting  more    money    or    more    time.       The    le^ 

ourselves.     We  have  to  build  our  harbors,  lielow  the  one  described   if*,   however,  t 

one  at  Brito  on  the  Pacific  and  the  other  one  contemplated  by  the  company.     Tb 

at  Greytown  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.     The  means  fewer  locks. 

other    canal    has    two    harljors    made    by  In  both  these  great  enterprises,  time 

nature:   Panama  on  the  Pacific  and  Colon  completion  is  a  most  important  eleraen 

on   the   Atlantic.     These   harbors   are   al-  for  interest  runs  all   night    and,   on   su 

ready  connected  by  a  railroad  built  long  vast    sums,    breeds    other    vast    sums 

ago,  while  on   the  other  route  a  double-  which  people  take  little  heed.     But  wh 

track   railroad   will   have   to   be  built   at  we  lose  sight  of  time  it  never  loses  sig 

once  from  the  lake  to  both  oceans  before  of  us,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  interc 

any   work   can    be   done.      Transportation  account. 

would    otherwise    be    impossible    in    those  If  it  should  be  found  that  two  cana 

almost    uninhabited    regions.      From    the  are  ready  to  be  built  by  private  capita 

harbor  of  Panama  the  ship  is  to  go  7*4  or  even  one,  the  neutrality  of  one  beii 

miles  on  the  sea-level  to  Miraflores,  where  guaranteed  by  the  United   States   by  t 

she  will  be  lifte<l  by  one  lock  23  feet,  more  treaty  of   1S48,  and  both  perhaps  by  t 

or    less,   depending   on    the   state   of    the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  then  we  shall  ha 

tide,   which    has    a    range   of    20    feet   at  to    consider   what   we   want    further, 

this  end;   then  she  will  go   !•%   miles  to  we  want  a  canal  built  by  the  United  Stat 

Pedro  Miguel,  where  two  locks  are  to  lift  ;:overnment  under   its  own   control,   wi 

the  ship  551/2  fppt  to  a  new  level  80  and  power  to  fix  discriminating  rates  in  fav 

90    feet    above    the    sea.      The    ship    then  of  its  own  citizens,  with  due  fortiticatio 

moves   1%   miles  to  Paradiso,  where  two  for  time  of  war.  then  we  must    ci>n»id 

locks  are  to  lift  her  55  feet  more  to  the  our  foreign  relations.     It  seems  admitt 

highest    level,    which    is    about    130    feet  by  the  friends  of  the  Nicarag\ia  canal  th 

aliove  the  level   of  both  oceans.     Thence,  these  relations  do  not.  as  they  stand  no 

over  this  high  level,  she  prooeeds  Of^  miles  admit  such  action  on  our  part.     Hither 

to   Obispo,   where   she   begins   to   descend  the  treaty  in  one  way  has   l>een   refu$ 

towards   the   Atlantic.      -At    Obispo    three  amendment    by     Great     Rritain,     thou 

locks  lower  her  rtoVg  feet,  at  which  ])oint  thereto  often  requested, 

she   will    reach    the   artificial   lake   to   be  Even  from  the  cursory  description  hi 

made  by  damming  the  Chagres  River,  an  given,   liable,  of  course,   to   contain    so 

artificial  lake  which  covers  an  area  of  21  inaccuracies,  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  fa 

square  miles.     Through  this  lake  the  ship  to  be  gathered  to  establish  the  best  roi 

will    journey    13    miles    to    Buhio.    where  demand  the  expenditure  of  both  time  s 

two  locks  will  lower  her  65^4  feet  to  the  money,  but  an  expenditure   after   all   i 
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out  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  born  in  Hanover,  Va.,  in  1715;  was  edu- 

undertaking.    When  you  add  to  the  picture  cated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary; 

the  tropical  growth  and  the  climate,  the  and  while  quite  young  represented  James 

wonder  is  that  so  much  has  been  done.    It  City  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  which 

is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  wonder  that  he  continued  until  the  House  of  Delegates 

so  much  remains  to  be  done.  was  organized  in  1777.     In  1779  he  was 

There  ought  Aot  to  be  any  intolerance  appointed    judge    of    the    high    court    of 

in  regard  to  opinions  on  this  great  and  chancery.      AH    through    the    controversy 

important  enterprise.     It  is  too  difficult  with     Great     Britain     Nicholas     worked 

a  problem  to  be  mastered  by  enthusiasm  shoulder    to    shoulder   with    Peyton   Ran- 

alone.     Sound  sense  and  discretion  must  dolph.    Bland,    and    other    patriots,    but 

also  be  called  into  action.     The  final  re-  voted  against  Patrick  Henry's  resolutions 

suit   no   one   can   doubt.     The   commerce  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.     He  was 

of  the  world  in  due  time  will  eliminate  treasurer  of  the  colony  in  1766-77,  and  in 

Cape  Horn  to  as  complete  a  degree  as  it  1773  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  com- 

has  eliminated   the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  mittee    of    correspondence.     He    died    in 

June     28,     1902,     President     Roosevelt  Hanover,  Va.,  in  1780. 

signed     the    Spoonor     canal     bill,    which  NicholaSy     Robert     Carteb,     military 

authorized  him  to  purchase  the  Panama  officer;  born  in  Hanover,  Va.,  about  1793; 

Canal   for   $40,000,000,  or,   in   default  of  served  through  the  second  war  with  Great 

clear   title,   to   bejjin   work   on   the   Nica-  Britain    (1812-15);    held    a    seat   in   the 

ragua     Canal.       See     Clayton  -  Bulwer  United    States    Senate    in    1836-41;    and 

Treaty;  Morgan,  John  Tvlkr;   Panama  subsequently  was  superintendent  of  pub- 

Canat,.  lie  instruction  in  Louisiana.     He  died  in 

Nichola,  or  Nicola,  Lewis,  military  Terrebonne  parish,  La.,  Dec.  24,  1857. 
officer;  born  in  Dublin  in  1717;  removed  to  Nicholas,  Wilson  Cary,  legislator; 
Philadelphia,  and  began  work  there  as  a  born  in  Hanover,  Va.,  about  1757;  son  of 
civil  engineer  in  1760;  was  made  bar-  Robert  Carter  Nicholas;  was  educated  at 
racks-master-general  of  Philadelphia  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary;  served 
1776;  and  later  became  commander  of  the  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
City  Guard.  When  the  Declaration  of  and  was  commander  of  Washington's  Life- 
Independence  was  issued  he  published  A  guard  at  the  time  of  its  disbandment  in 
Treatise  of  Military  Exercise^  Calculated  1783.  He  was  United  States  Senator  in 
for  the  Use  of  Americans,  in  which  every  1799-1804;  member  of  Congress  in  1807  5 
Thing  that  is  supposed  can  be  of  Use  to  collector  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Porta- 
Them  is  retained,  and  such  Mancpuvrcs  mouth  in  1804-7;  and  governor  of  Vir- 
as  are  only  for  Show  and  Parade  omitted,  ginia  in  1814-17.  He  died  in  Milton,  Va., 
To  which  is  added  some  Directions  on  the  Oct.  10,  1820. 

Other  Points  of  Discipline.  He  received  Nicholls,  Francis  Tillon,  military  of- 
the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army  ficer ;  born  in  Donaldsonville,  La.,  Aug. 
in  1783.  His  skill  in  military  matters  20,  1834;  graduated  at  the  United 
made  him  of  great  service  to  the  American  States  Military  Academy  in  1855;  assign- 
cause,  and  he  was  the  author  of  many  ed  to  duty  on  the  frontier;  resigned  his 
valuable  and  practical  suggestions.  In  commission  in  October,  1856;  and  prac- 
May,  1783,  at  the  instance  of  his  comrades,  tised  law  in  Napoleon ville.  La.  In  1861 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington  in  which  ho  was  commissioned  lieutenant  -  colonel 
he  gave  the  intimation  that  the  United  of  the  8th  Louisiana  Regiment;  in  1862 
States  would  best  be  freed  from  per-  was  promoted  colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
plexity  by  having  a  ruler  with  the  title  eral.  He  lost  a  foot  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
of  king  and  suggested  that  Washington  cellorsville,  and  an  arm  at  the  battle  of 
was  the  only  man  for  so  high  an  office.  Winchester,  Va. ;  was  governor  of  Louisi- 
General  Washington  suffered  much  pain  ana  in  1877-80  and  in  1888-92;  and  be- 
in  consequence  of  this  letter,  and  sternly  came  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rebuked  its  author.  Nichola  died  in  Alex-  of  Louisiana  in  1893. 
andria,  Va.,  Aug.  9,  1807.  Nichols,  Edward  Tatnall,  naval  offi- 

Nicholas,  Robert  Carter,  statesman;  cer;  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  March  1,  1823; 
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graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  1898,  he  joined  Adiiiiral  Dewey's 
Acudfiiiy.  and  was  conunissioned  a  com-  at  Manila.  On  Jan.  JO,  18!^i^,  he 
niunder  in  1802.  When  the  Civil  War  transferred  to  the  double-turret  m< 
broke  out  he  was  ^iven  command  of  the  Monadnock,  and  with  this  vessel  per 
Winona  of  tlie  Western  Gulf  blockading  ed  valuable  service  in  co-oi>e ration 
B<]uadron.  On  April  28,  1862,  Fort  St.  the  army  in  the  movements  non 
Pliiiip,  after  liaving  been  bombarded,  sur-  Manila.  From  April  to  June  the  J/ 
rendered  to  liim.  I^ter  he  was  placed  in  nock,  while  lying  off  I'aranaque,  wa 
coiiimund  of  tlic  steamer  Mendote,  with  der  the  fire  of  the  insurgents  almost  i 
which  he  attacked  the  battery  at  Four  The  officers  and  crew  suffered  sev 
Mile  Creek  on  the  James  River,  Va.  He  'rom  the  intense  heat,  but  Captain  '. 
was  promoted  n^ar-admiral  in  1878:  re-  ^^^  ^^^  his  men  expresseil  a  di-sire  t 
tired  in  issri.  He  died  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  »nain  till  the  place  was  captured.  On 
Oct.  12,  1880.  10,  1899,  while  the  Uonadtuuk  wa^  i 

Nichols,  P'ra NCI. s,  military  officer;  born   >"&     ^^^     insurpfent      trendies,      Caj 
in    Criove    Hill,    Knniskillen,    Ireland,    in    Nichols  was  overcome   by   heait,   and 
IT.'JT;   came  to  America  in  1709;   entered   within  a  few  hours. 
th«»   Kcvoliitionary  army  in   Pennsylvania        Nichols,    Sir   Richabd.      See    Xici 
in  .June,  1775:  was  taken  prisoner  at  Que-    8'**  Richard. 

bee.  Dec.  31.  1775,  but  declined  to  surren-       Nichols,  Wilijam  ArGi-.STUs.   mili 
der  his  swnrd  to  any  one  but  an  officer,   officer;    born    in    Philadflphin.    Pa., 
and    then    only    after   a    promise   that   it    l-»  \^\^'y  jrraduuted  at  the  Unittnl  St 
should    be    returned    when    he    should    be    Military  Academy   in    18;3«.      In    the 
freed.      In    Au^Mist,    1770,    this    promise   with   Mexico  he  was   brevotted    majoi 
was  fulfilled,  and  liis  sword  was  restored,    reco^'nition  of  j^allantry  at  MoIim>  del  ] 
with    all    the    American    officers    present   ^^^  in  the  Civil  War  received  the  brevt 
to  liear  witness.    He  later  l)ecame  a  brif^-    major-^'eneral    in    1865.      He    died    in 
dier-j,'ener:il.     He  died   in   Pottsville,  Pa.,   Louis.  Mo.,  April  8,  1869. 
Feb.  13.  1812.  Nicholson,  Alfred  Osiiobn  Pope,  le 

Nichols,    (Jeoroe,   statesman;    born   in   lator;  l>orn  in  Williamson  county.  Te 
Hunnver,     Va.,     alwut     1755;     {graduated   Au^'.  31,  1808;  was  graduated  at  the  I 
at    William    and    Mary   College   in    1772;    versity  of  North  Carolina  in  1S27;  edi 
cnminission<'(l     major     of     the     2d     Vir-   several  papers  in  1832-56;  member  of 
ginia    Regiment   in    1777;    and   later  was   State     legislature     in     1830-39;      Uni 
made  its  colonel.     He  was  active  in  his   States  Senator  in   1841-43  and    lSr»7- 
Stute  crmvention  in  se<uring  the  ratifica-   delegate   to    the   Soi'TiiERX    Convkntu 
tion  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  wield-    (7-  t--)  in  1850;  author  of  the  letter  to 
ed  a   powerful   inMuence  in  the  Hduse  of  Presidential  candidates  in  1848  known 
IVlegates.     He  went  to  Kentucky  in  1700,   the  XirhoiMon  Lrtter.     He  died  in  Coh 
and   was   there  elected   a   menil>er  of   the  bia.  Tenn.,  March  23.  1876, 
crmvention  to  draw  up  a  State  const itu-       Nicholson,  Sib  Francis,  colonial  p 
tirm  in   17t»2.     Later  he  l>ecanie  the  first  ernor;  liorn  in  England;   was  lieutena 
attorney-general  of  that  State.     He  died  governor  of  New  York  under  Andros,  ; 
ill  Kentucky  in  1700.  acting  governor  in   1687-89.     In    1604- 

Nichols,  Geor<ie  Ward,  military  officer;  he  was  g(>vernor  of  Maryland;  in  16! 
iKirn  in  Mount  Desert,  Me.,  June  21,  1837;  02  and  1600-1705,  governor  of  Virgii 
served  through  the  Civil  War.  first  <m  (Jen.  In  1710  he  commanded  the  forc«.>s  t 
Fn'*mont  Maff.  and  later  on  that  of  Ocn-  captured  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia, 
eral  Sherman.  He  publi>he«l  The  Story  of  1712-17  he  was  governor  of  Nova  Sctit 
Sfurtiuin's  March  to  th*  Sra :  Th*'  Sfinrtu-  in  1721-25  was  governor  of  South  d 
aru:  Art  ^duration,  etc.  He  died  in  Cin-  lina.  Returning  to  England  in  1720, 
cinnati.  O.,  Sept.  15,  1885.  was  made  a  lieutenant-general.     He  c 

Nichols,  Henry  P'.,  naval  officer:  l>orn   in  London,  England,  March  5,   1728. 
in  New  York;  entered  the  Tnited  States       Nicholson,  James,  naval  officer;   li 
Naval    Academy,   Oct.    1.    ISOl:    was   pro-   in  Chestertown,  Md..  in  1737;  went  to 
moted  captain,  March  3.  1800.     In  July,   early,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  Uav 
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by  the  English  in  1762;  entered  the  Con-  the  Bon  Uomme  Richard  with  the  Serapis, 

tinental    navy    in    1775,    and    in    March,  and  was  made  captain  immediately  after- 

1776,  was  in  command  of  the  Defence,  with  wards.  He  cruised  in  the  Deane,  thirty -two 

which  he  recaptured  several  vessels  which  guns,  successfully.     After  the  reorganiza- 

the  British  had  taken.    In  January,  1777,  tion  of  the  navy  in  1794  he  was  appointed 

he  succeeded  Esek  Hopkins  as  senior  com-  captain,  and  was  the  first  commander  of 

mander  in  the  navy.     He  served  a  short  the    frigate    Constitution.     He    died    in 

time  in  the  army,  when  he  could  not  get  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1813. 

to  sea,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Trenton.  Nicholsoiiy  Williah  Carhicuael,  na- 

On    June    9,    1780,    in    command    of    the  val  officer;  born  in  Maryland  in  1800;  was 

Trumbull,    he   had    a   severe   action   with  appointed  a  midshipman   in  July,    1812; 

the    Wyatt,   losing    thirty   men,    with   no  served    under    Decatur   on    the    President 

decisive   results.     Off   the   Capes   of   the  when  that  ship  was  forced  to  surrender 

Delaware,  in  August,  1781,  his  vessel  was  to    the   British    in    the   engagement   near 

dismantled  by  two   British   cruisers,  and  Long  Island  in  January,  1815.    Nicholson 

he    was    compelled    to    surrender.      After  was  taken  to  England  and  released  at  the 

the    war    Captain    Nicholson    resided    in  conclusion  of  peace.    He  was  in  command 

New  York,  where  he  died  Sept.   2,   1804.  of  the  steam  frigate  Roanoke  in  1861,  and 

Nicholson,  James  William  Augustus,  was  on  special  duty  till   1866.     He  died 

naval    officer ;    born    in    Dedham,    Mass.,  in  Philadelphia,  July  25,  1872. 

March  10,  1821;  entered  the  navy  as  mid-  Nickersoiiy  Frank  Stillman,  lawyer; 

shipman  in  1838;  was  acting  master  dur-  born  in   Swanville,   Me.,   Aug.   27,    1826; 

ing  the  war  with  Mexico;   and  promoted  graduated  at  East  Corinth  College,  Me., 

rear-admiral  in  1881.     In  the  Civil  War,  in     1841.     On    Dec.    31,     1861,    he    was 

during    the    engagement    with    the    Con-  commissioned  colonel  of  the   14th  Maine 

federate    ram    Tennessee,    his    vessel,    the  Regiment,  and  later  promoted  brigadier- 

Manhattan,    fired    the    only    shots    which  general   of   volunteers.     During   the   war 

pierced  the  former's  armor  plate.     In  Au-  he  was  commended  for  gallantry, 

gust,    1804,   he   bombarded    Fort   Morgan  Nicola,  Lewis.     See  Nichola. 

and  compelled  it  to  surrender.     In  July,  Nicolayy  John  George,  author;  born  in 

1882,    when   the   British   fleet   bombarded  Essingen,  Bavaria,  Feb.  26,  1832;  learned 

Alexandria,    Egypt,    he    was    present    as  the   printer's   trade   in   the   office   of    the 

commander     of     the     European     Station.  Free   Press,    Pittsfield,    and    subsequently 

After    the    action    he    sent    100    marines  became    its    editor    and    proprietor.      In 

ashore    to    protect    the    consulate    of    the  1860-65  he  was  private  secretary  of  Pres- 

IJnited   States.     His   conduct   throughout  ident  Lincoln;    in   1865-69  United  States 

the  bonAardment  received  high  commenda-  consul  at  Paris,  France;   and  in  1872-87 

tion    in    Europe    as    well    as    the    United  marshal    of    the    United    States    Supreme 

States.     He  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  Court.    He  was  the  author  of  The  Outlook 

28,    1887.  of    Rebellion,    many     magazine    articles, 

Nicholson,  John  B.,  naval  officer;  born  and,  with  John  Hay  (g.  v.)  of  Abraham 

in  Richmond,  Va.,  in   1783;  was  commis-  Lincoln;    A    History    (10   volumes),   and 

sioned  midshipman  in  1800:  promoted  cap-  Abraham  Lincoln,   Complete  Works.     He 

tain  in  1828.   When  the  United  States  took  died    in    Washington,    D.    C,    Sept.    26, 

the    British    frigate    Macedonian   he    was  190L 

fourth  lieutenant  of  the  former  vessel;  was  Nicolet,  Jean,  explorer;  went  to  Que- 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Peacock  when  she  bee  to  trade  with  Indians,  and  extended 
engaged  the  ^perrtcr,  and  after  the  action  his  travels  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  Mich, 
towed  the  latter  safely  into  port.  Wash-  Father  Vimont  wrote  that  his  visit  to 
ington  Irving  was  accustomed  to  refer  this  region  was  in  1634,  which  would 
to  him  as  "Jovial  Jack  Nicholson."  He  make  him  the  first  white  man  who  saw 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  9,  1846.  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin.  When  he  re- 
Nicholson,  Samuel,  naval  officer;  bom  turned  to  Quebec  he  reported  that  he  had 
in  Maryland  in  1743;  brother  of  Capt.  sailed  on  a  river  which  would  have  car- 
James  Nicholson,  was  a  lieutenant  under  ried  him  to  the  sea  in  three  days.  Ac- 
John  Paul  Jones  in  the  famous  battle  of  cording  to  this  report  the  Jesuits  thought 
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that    the    long-»niight    pussage    to    India  West  Coa/tt  of  Africa.     He  died  in  Harl 

would  soon  \ye  discovcrod.  ford,  Conn.,  May  31,  1856. 

Nicollet,    Jean     Nicholas,    explorer;        Nindemann,  William  Friedricu  Cabi 

born  in  Clusps,  Savoy,  .Inly  24,  178(5;  came  explorer;  bom  in  Gingst,  Germany,  Apri 

to   the    United   SUtea    in    1823   to   study  22.   1850;   came  to  the   United   States   ii 

the  physical  ^eo^'raphy  of  North  America ;  1807;    accompanied    the    Arctic    explorer: 

first    (ravelled   over   the   St»uthcrn    States  on  the  Polaris  in  1871.     The  Polaris  was 

and  then  explored  the  region  in  which  lay  caught  in  the  ice  in  the  autumn  of  1872 

the    sources    of    the    Missouri,    Arkansas,  and   l)egan   to  leak   so   badly   that    it   wa^ 

and  Red  rivers.     In  1830  he  explored  the  found  necessary  to  land  provi.sions.    WhiW 

sources    of    the    Mississippi.      Afterwanls  busy  at  this  task  the  ice-Hoe  upon  whicli 

he  was  employed  by  the  War  Dejiartment.  Nindemann  and  eighteen  of  the  crew  were 

His  publications   include  lirport   intrndrd  working   broke    loose    and    floated    sfiuth- 

io  illustrate  a  Map  of  the  Hydroijraphiral  ward   for    19(5  days.     On   April    21*,    1873, 

Basin  of  thf  Upper  Mississippi  PivtT,    He  they    were    picked    up    by     the     steamci 

died    in    Washington,    1).    C,    Sept.    11,  Tigress.     Later  he  served   on   tliis   vessel 

1843.  when  she  went  in  search  of  the  Polaris. 

NicollSy  Sir  RiniARD,  royal  governor;  In    1873   he  shipped   on   board   the  Jmn- 

born  in  .\mpthill.  Kngland,  in  1024:  was  tirite   for   another    Arctic    voyage.      Four 

one  of  the  royal  c<imniissioners  to  inquire  years  later  ('aptain  De  I-iOng  sent  him  and 

into    the    stnt<.'    of    the    Knglish-Anierican  J.ouis   P.   Noros  in  search   of  aid.      After 

colonies,  and  to  seize  tiie  province  of  Nf:w  travelling  southward  for  twelve  days  th»^y 

Nktiikri.aM)    Iff.    r. ).      Nif*»Ils   conducted  found    a    native   who   conducted    them    to 

the  administration  of  affairs  l>olli  in  New  Kuniak  Surka,  from  which  they  sent  word 

York  a!i<l   New  Jersey  with  prudenr-e  and  to   Com.   (ieorge   Melville,   who   later   met 

moderation:    resigned    the   government   of  tlH-m.      On    March    15.    1882,    Nindemann, 

New  .Jersey  to  Cartrrel  in   lOfJO,  and  was  Melville,    and    .1.    II.    Rartlett    found    the 

succeeded  in  the  government  of  Nc!W  York  l»odies    of    De    I/ong    and    his    crew.      See 

in  1007  hy  Colonel  Lovelace.     He  died  at  Arctic  Kxploratto.vs. 
sea.  May  28,  1072.  Ninegret,    chief    of    the    Narraganset 

Niles,    llEZEKTAir.   journalist:    l)orn    in  Indians,  and  uncle  of  Miantonomoif    ( q. 

Chester  county.  Pa..  Oct.  10.  1777;  learn-  r.).     He  aided  the  English  in  the  Pequod 

ed  the  trade  of  a  printer,  became  a  master  War   (1037).     Because  of  a  supposed  plot 

workman  in  Wilmington,  and  for  six  years  In'tween  Ninegret  and  the  Dutch,  the  «?om- 

c-dited    a    daily    paper    in    Baltimore.      In  missioners  or  Congress  of  the  New   Ene- 

1811  he  founded  Mlrs's  Rffjistrr,  a  weekly  land  Confederation  deemed  it  advisable  to 

journal,  and  edited  it  till  IS.'JO.     He  repub-  make  war  upon  him.    They  voted  250  fo«it- 

iished  the  R'niatrr  in  \V1  volumes,  extend-  soldiers    (1053).      The    commissioners    of 

ing  from  1S12  to  1827.  and  it  was  "ontin-  Massachusetts  did  not  agree  with  the  oth- 

ued  by  his  son  until   184!»,  making  70  vol-  ers  in  the  measure.     Ninegret  prosecuted 

umes.      He   also   compiled    Prineiplrs   and  a  war  with  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 

Acts  of  the  Revolution.     He  died  in  Wil-  had   placed   themselves   under   the   protec- 

znington.  Del..  April  2,  18:li».  tion  of  !he  English.     In  September.   1654, 

NileSy   Joii.v   Milton,   etlitor:    born   in  the  commissioners  sent  a  message  to  Xine- 

Wind.sor,  Conn..   Aug.   2n.    1787:    was  ad-  gret.  demanding  his  appearance  at   Hart- 

mitted  to  the  bar  in   1817:   United  States  ford,  where  they  were  convened,  and   the 

Senator    in    IS.I.V.^!*    and    184:<-40:    and  pa>nnent    of   a   tribute   long   due    for    the 

Postmaster-General    in    1840-41.      He    ed-  Pequods   under   him.      He   refused    to   ap- 

ited  The  Indrprndrnt   Whifj:  iia^etteer  of  pear,   and   sent    them   a    haughty   answer. 

Conner tieut  and  Rhodr  Inland    (with   Dr.  They  therefore  determined  again  to  make 

J.  C.   Pease)  ;   I/nrs  of  Prrrji,   Lam-rnoe,  war   on    him.     They   raise<l    270    infantry 

Pike,  and  Tlarrifion :  Hifdnru  of  the  Rev-  and  forty  horsemen.     Maj.  Simon  Willari 

olution    in    Mexieo    and    South    America,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  thes< 

vith  a  view  of  Texaft;  The  Ciril  Officer:  forces,    with    instructions    to    proceed    di 

and    Archibald    llobbin's    Journal    of    thr  rectly  to  Ninegret'e  quartera  and  demanc 

Loss    of    the    Brig    Commerce    upon    the  of  him  the  Pequods  who  had  been  put  un 
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der  him  and  the  tribute  still  due;  also  a  cular    letter    in    1774     (see    Massachu- 

cessation  of  war  upon  the  Long  Island  setts),  "Ninety- two"  became  a  political 

Indians.     On  the  approach  of  the  troops,  catch- word  in  the  colonies.  When  the  Amer- 

Kinegret  fled  to  a  distant  swamp  and  was  leans   in  London  heard  of  the  action  of 

not  pursued.     Keeping  aloof  from  King  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  their  favor- 

I'hilip's  War,  he  escaped   the   ruin   that  ite  toast  became  "  May  the  unrescinding 

fell  upon  other  tribes.  ninety- two  be  forever  united  in  idea  with 

Ninety-six,  Fobt,  a  defensive  work  on  the  glorious  Forty-five."  "  These  numbers 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Cambridge,  in  were  combined  in  an  endless  variety  in 
Abbeville  district,  S.  C. ;  so  named  because  the  colonies,"  says  Frothingham.  "  Ninety- 
it  was  06  miles  from  the  frontier  fort,  two  patriots  at  a  festival  would  drink 
Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee  River,  147  forty  -  five  toasts.  The  representatives 
miles  northwest  from  Charleston.  On  would  have  forty-five  or  ninety-two  votes. 
May  22,  1781,  General  Greene  commenced  The  ball  would  have  ninety-two  jigs  and 
the  siege  of  this  fort.  It  was  garrisoned  forty-five  minuets.  The  Daughters  of  Lib- 
by  American  loyalists,  commanded  by  Lieu-  erty  would,  at  a  quit  ting-party,  have  their 
tenant-Colonel  Cruger.  Greene  had  less  garment  of  forty-five  pieces  of  calico  of 
than  1,000  regulars  and  a  few  raw  militia,  one  color  and  ninety-two  of  another.  Nine- 
The  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  captured  ty-two  Sons  of  Liberty  would  raise  a 
by  assault,  and  regular  approaches  by  par-  fiag-stafT  forty-five  feet  high.  At  the  dedi- 
allels  were  made  under  the  direction  of  cation  of  a  liberty- tree  in  Charleston  for- 
Kosciuszko.  The  work  of  the  siege  was  ty-five  lights  hung  on  its  branches,  forty- 
interrupted  by  an  occasional  sortie  for  five  of  the  company  bore  torches  in  the 
about  a  month,  when  Greene,  hearing  of  procession,  and  they  joined  in  the  march 
the  approach  of  Hawdon  with  a  strong  in  honor  of  the  Massachusetts  ninety-two. 
force  to  relieve  Cruger,  made  an  unsuc-  At  the  festival  forty-five  candles  lighted 
cessful  effort  (June  18)  to  take  the  place  the  table,  and  ninety-two  glasses  were  used 
by  storm.  On  the  following  evening  Greene  in  drinking  toasts ;  and  the  president  gave 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  beyond  the  as  a  sentiment,  '  May  the  ensuing  mem- 
Saluda  River.  Rawdon  pursued  them  a  bers  of  the  Assembly  be  unanimous,  and 
short  distance,  when  he  wheeled  and  never  recede  from  the  resolutions  of  the 
marched  to  Orangeburg.  Soon  afterwards  Massachusetts  ninety- two.' " 
the  fort  was  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  Nino,  Pedro  Alonso,  explorer;  bom  in 
joined  Rawdon's  troops  on  their  march  Moguer,  Spain,  in  1468;  served  with 
to  Orangeburg,  followed  by  a  train  of  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  and  with 
frightened  Tory  families.  Greene  also  fol-  him  discovered  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
lowed,  but  soon  retired  to  the  high  hills  Oct.  1,  1498,  and  later  the  coast  which 
of  Santee  to  refresh  his  troops.  Columbus  named   Tierra  Firme,  and  the 

"  Ninety-two  "  and  "  Forty-flve."  outlets  of  the  Orinoco  River.  Returning 
John  Wilkes,  an  able  political  writer,  to  Spain  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  on  his 
edited  and  published  in  Tjondon  a  news-  own  behalf,  crossed  the  ocean  in  twenty- 
paper  called  The  North  Briton,  In  No.  45  three  days  and  visited  the  gulf  on  the 
(1763)  he  made  a  severe  attack  upon  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  named  by  Ojeda 
government,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  and  secured  a  large 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was  ac-  amount  of  pearls  by  trading  with  the 
quitted  and  awarded  $5,000  damages  for  natives.  He  then  cruised  up  the  coast  to 
the  imprisonment.  lie  was  regarded  as  the  Punta  Araya,  where  he  discovered  the 
great  champion  of  the  people,  and  consider-  salt-mines  which  are  still  famous.  He  died 
ed  a  martyr  to  their  cause.  This  blow  at  in  Spain  about  1505. 
the  freedom  of  s()eech  caused  violent  politi-  Nivelles,  Charles  iStienne  de,  mili- 
cal  excitement,  and  "  Forty-five!"  the  num-  tary  officer;  born  in  Dauphine,  France, 
ber  of  The  North  Briton  in  which  the  about  1665;  served  for  several  years  in 
attack  appeared,  became  the  war-cry  of  the  Canada;  and  then  went  to  Louisiana.  In 
democratic  party  in  England.  After  ninety-  1699  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  As-  Biloxi,  the  first  French  colony  in  I^u- 
sembly  refused  to  rescind  the  famous  dr-  isiana;  in  1705  when  yellow  fever  occurred 
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there    he    kept    the    colonists    from    dis-  Colle^,  at  Greenwich,  England,  wher 

perning.     Later  when  tlie  women  rebelled  took  a  special  course   in   ensiineeiini: 

against  the  diet  of  Indian  corn  he  aided  in  ordnanee;     and    afterwards     made     t 

putting    down    the    rebellion,    which    was  throughout  Great  Britain  and  un  the  i 

duhlHHi  the  '*  petticoat  insurrection."     He  tinent  to  study  the  workings  of  the  g 

was  drowned  in  the  great  tiood  of  1711.  European  docks,  dock -yards,  arsenal::, 

Niven,  William,  mineralogist  and  ex-  steel  and  armor  plants.     In    1SS4  he 

plorer;     born    in    Bellshill.    LAnarkshire,  appointed  assistant  naval  c«>nstruetor. 

Scotland,  Oct.  G,   1850;    was  educated   in  in    the    following    year    was    assigned 

the  common  schools  in  Scotland;  came  to  Koaclfs  ship-yard  in   Chester,    Pa.,   wl 

the  United  States  in   1879;   and  was  en-  the  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Dolj 

gaged   in   mineralogical    investigations   in  were  in  course  of  construction.     Latei 

Colorado,     X-ew     Mexico.     Arizona,     and  served  on  the  staffs  of  Chief  Const ruei 

Mexico  till  1884,  when  he  became  assistant  Wilson  and  Hichborn.  and  also  as  suj 

commissioner  for  Arizona  to  the  World's  intending    constructor    at    Cramp's    !?j 

Fair  in  New  Orleans.     He  discovered  f«mr  yard,  Philadelphia.     In  1890  he  drew 

new    minerals:    thorogummite,    yttridlite.  pluns   for  the  battle-ships   of   the    Or* 

and   nivenite,    in    Llano   county.   Tex.,   in  and  Intliana  class.     In    1801    ho    resig 

188H.  and  aguilarite,  at  Guanajuato,  Mex.,  from  the  navy  to  l)eoi>me   suporint«rnd 

in  18'J1.     He  also  noted  the  occurrence  of  con.structor   for   the   Cramp    siiip-build 

rare  and  valuable  mineraU  on  Manhattan  company,   and    in    1804   he    resigned    t 

Island    (New   York   City),   and    in   West  post  and   leased   the   Crescent   Ship-ya 

Paterson.  N.  .1.,  in  1805  and  1800.    While  at     Elizabeth,     X.     J.,     where     he     c 

prospecting  in  the  slate  of  Guerrero,  Mex.,  sfructed    many   naval    and    other    ves?- 

in    1801.  he  disM-overed   the  remains  of  a  among  them  the  Holland  torpetlo-boat.  i 

pr<*historic    city,    Omitlan,    hundreds    of  the    Annapolis,    the    first   coin]>osite    g 

Bf|uare    miles    in   extent.      He   afterwards  l)oat  ever  built  for  the  navy.     In  1001 

carried  on  extensive  explorations  antl  ex-  was    identified    with    a   municipal    refc 

cavations    in    that   locality,    and    brought  movement  in  New  York  City, 
to    light    many    valuable    relics,    most    of        NoailleSy   I^ouis  Marie,   Visror.NT 

which  are  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His-  military   oflicer;    born    in    Paris,    Frar 

t(»ry  in  New  York  City,  which  furnished  April  17,  175G;  was  a  distinguishe<i  m 

the  funds  for  the  wc»rk.  tary  officer  under  Hochambeau  in  the  si 

Nixon,  JoH.x,  military  officer;  l»orn  in  of  Yorktown,  where  he  commandtHl  a  r* 

Framingham,  Mass.,  March  4,   1725;   was  ment,  and  was  one  of  the  commission 

a  soldier  at  the  capture  of  I^uisbiirg  in  to  arrange  articles  of  capitulation  for 

1745;  servetl  in  the  army  and  na\y  seven  surrender  of  Cornwallis.     He  was  broth 

years;  fought  at  Ticonderoga  under  .\Ikt-  in-law   of   LAfayette;    and    in    1780.    w 

crombie,    leading   a    company   as    cafitain.  other  nobles,  laid  aside  his  titles  and 

He  led  a  company  of  minute-men  at  I^x-  with   the   Third    Estate,   or   Commons, 

ington,    and    commanded    a    regiment    at  the   French   Parliament.      As   the    Kevn 

Hunker    Hill,    receiving    a    w<»niid    from  tion  assumed  the  form  of  a  huge  tyran 

which  he  never  fully  recovered.     He  was  he  left  the  army  and  came  to  the  I'ni 

made  a  britradier-general  in  177<{,  and  com-  States.     Re-entering  the  French  service 

manded  a   brigade  in   the  battle  of  Still-  1803,  he  was  sent   to  Santo   Domingo 

water,    in    whi<-h    engagement    a    cann<m-  that  year,  where  he  was  mortally  woiini 

ball    passed    so    near    his    head    that    it  in  an  action  with  an  Knglish   vessel.  \ 

permanently    impaire<i    the    sight    of    one  died  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Jan.  9,  1804.     W 

eye  ami  the  hearing  «»f  one  ear.     Resigned  ing  his  absence  in  the  United   States 

Sept.    12.   1780.     He  di(Ml   in   Middlebury.  wife  was  giiillotine<I. 
Vt..  March  24,  1815.  Nobility,  Titlks  of.     In  the  new  i 

Nixon,    Lkwts.    naval    nrehitect;    bom  uralization   bill   was  a  clause   prohibit 

in    T^'esburg,    Va..    in     ls«Il ;     graduated  the  use  of  a  title  of  nobility  bv  an  a 

at  the  I'niled   States  Naval   Academy  in  after  he  should  l)ecome  a   citizen   of 

1882.  at   the  head  of  his  class;   was  s<Tit  Cnited   States.     This   provision    was   f 

by   the  government   to  the   Royal    Naval  suggested  by  Giles,  of  Virginia.     The  ^ 
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England  Federalists  ridiculed  it,  and  it  relations  of  superiority  and  servility  be- 
became  a  subject  of  warm  debate  in  Con-  tween  master  and  slave  would  prove  the 
gress.  They  argued  that  a  title  was  harm-  Southern  slave-holder  to  be  unfit  for  an 
less,  and  that  to  refuse  it  might  seem  American  citizen — a  relation  really  more 
churlish,  especially  to  require  its  re-  objectionable  than  that  of  lord  and  vassal, 
nunciation  by  an  unhappy  exile.  "  The  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  renunciation  of 
very  judge,"  they  said,  "  who  administered  the  use  of  titles  was  carried,  68  to  32. 
the  oath  or  pledge  to  such  a  naturalized  Noble,  John  Willock,  lawyer;  born  in 
citizen  might  the  next  moment  address  Ijancaster,  O.,  Oct.  26,  1831 ;  graduated 
him  as  *  marquis,'  *  count,'  or  *  my  lord,'  at  Yale  College  in  1851 ;  entered  the 
and  who  could  prevent  it?  .  .  .  VVhy  not  Union  army  in  the  3d  Iowa  Cavalry,  of 
require  him  to  renounce  his  connection  which  he  became  colonel,  and  was  brev- 
with  the  Jacobin  Club,  if  he  should  be  a  etted  brigadier  -  general  of  volunteers  at 
member  of  it?''  asked  a  New  England  mem-  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1867-70  he  was 
ber.  "  VVhy  not  require  him  to  renounce  United  States  attorney  for  Missouri  at 
the  pope?"  Priestcraft,  he  thought,  was  St.  Louis.  President  Grant  offered  him 
quite  as  dangerous  as  aristocracy.  Giles,  the  post  of  United  States  solicitor-gen- 
who  had  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  eral,  which  he  declined.  In  1889  Pres- 
placed  these  New-Englanders  in  the  di-  ident  Harrison  appointed  him  Secretary 
lemma  that  they  must  vote  for  his  prop-  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
osition  or  be  numbered  among  the  friends  in  1893  he  resumed  practice  in  St.  Louis, 
of  Aristocracy  {q.  r.),  then  a  very  un-  Noddle's  Island,  Skirmish  on.  In  the 
popular  position.  To  force  Giles  to  early  summer  of  1775,  Noddle's  Island 
abandon  his  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  Hog  Island  abounded  with  hay,  horn- 
Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  as  an  ed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  belonging  to 
additional  amendment  that  in  case  the  the  British,  then  in  Boston.  On  the  morn- 
applicant  for  citizenship  were  a  slave-  ing  of  May  27,  about  twenty-five  men  went 
holder,  he  should  renounce,  along  with  his  to  the  islands  and  carried  away  or  de- 
titles  of  nobility,  all  his  claim,  right,  and  stroyed  much  of  the  stock.  A  party  of 
title  as  an  owner  of  slaves.  This  motion  marines  was  sent  from  the  British  squad- 
produced  an  intense  excitement  among  the  ron  in  the  harbor  on  a  sloop  and  schooner 
Southern  members.  It  was  declared  to  be  to  arrest  them.  The  Americans  retreated 
an  indirect  attack  upon  the  Constitution  from  Noddle's  Island  to  Hog  Island,  and 
and  those  who  held  slaves.  Another  said  took  from  the  latter  300  sheep,  besides 
it  would  wound  the  feelings  and  alienate  cows  and  horses.  Then  they  drew  up  in 
the  affections  of  six  or  eight  States  of  battle  order  on  Chelsea  Neck,  and  by  9 
the  Union.  The  motion  had  its  intended  P.M.  they  were  reinforced  with  two  4- 
effcct.  Giles,  who  saw  the  awkwardness  of  pounders,  and  were  led  by  Dr.  Joseph 
voting  against  titles  of  nobility  and  in  Warren,  with  General  Putnam  as  chief 
favor  of  slave-holding  in  the  same  breath,  commander.  They  kept  up  a  cannonade 
professed  his  readiness  to  give  up  the  yeas  on  the  schooner  for  two  hours,  when  the 
and  nays.  Holding  slaves  to  be  as  sacred  British  deserted  her,  and  at  dawn  the 
property  as  any  other,  he  would  never  Americans  boarded  her,  carried  off  four 
consent  to  prohibit  immigrants  from  hold-  4-pounders  and  twelve  swivels,  and  then 
ing  slaves.  Titles  of  nobility  were  but  set  her  on  fire.  In  this  skirmish  the 
names,  and  nobody  was  obliged  to  give  British  lost  twenty  killed  and  fifty  wound- 
them  up  unless  he  wished  to  become  an  ed;  the  Americans  had  four  slightly 
American  citizen.     It  was  argued  by  Lee,  wounded. 

of   Virginia,    that,    as   the   cause   of    the       Nogaret,  Stanistas  IIenby  Lucikn  de, 

obnoxious  provision  was  the  fear  of  har-  colonist;    born    in   Marseilles,   France,   in 

boring  among  us  a  class  who,  because  of  1682;   enlisted   in  the  army  about   1698; 

the  nature  of  their  education,  their  habits  ordered  to  Louisiana  in   1716;   and  later 

of  assumed  superiority,  the  servile  court  appointed  commander  of  Fort  Rosalie.    In 

they   had    uniformly   received,   could   not  1729    the    Natchez    Indians    burned    this 

make  good  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  the  fort  and  murdered  nearly  all  the  settlers 

same    reasoning   applied   to   the   existing  in  its  vicinity.    Nogaret,  with  a  few  oth- 
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ers.    eBcapf<l,    and    a    few    monthH    after-  ou^hi  to  be  discontinued.'*      Thi^  i 

wjinls  returned  with  a   French   f<irct\  de-  new  move,  and   althoii;;h    the   inotio 

fcat<Ml  tin*  Indians,  and  restored  the  fort,  not   prevail,   the   subject    once    start 

He    published    Pn'ris    d*H    vtabliftsrmrnts  that  manner  in  the  caucus   it<elt  wa 

fondH  dans  la   rnlire  du  MisHissippi  par  to  Ik?  talked  down,      l.'p   to   1>»24  th€ 

/#'  Chcvalitr  Lr  Moi/nr  df  Bi*^nvilli\  suivi  tors   were   usually   chorien    hy    the   s« 

d*unr  histoirr  drs   gu*rrrs   arrr  Irs   Ind-  State   legislatures,    as    has    been    the 

I*  HH  \ntrh*i.    He  died  in  Paris  in  IToO.  torn   in  South   Carolina,    even   down 

No  Man*s  Land.     When  Texas  was  an-  very  recent  dale.     In  the  year  name 

ne\e«l   to   the    Inited   States,   in    184.").   its  Federalists   had   ceased    to    bo  of   pnl 

lM)uii<laric««  extemh-d   nearly  .'l.!  miles  far-  importance  a>  a   party,   and    the   Kej 

ther  nfMtli  tli;ui  the  p:irallel  3ri°  'MV.     Hy  cans  were  not  held   to;;T(.thfr   by   any 

the  c«»nditiiins  of  t lie  net  «>f  Conjrress  known  side   pressure.      I»cal    prefcrenc»'>   en 

as    the    .Missoi  Ki     CoMPKoMisK     [q.    V.)  into   the   canvass,   and    candidates    n 

slaverv  war*   forhidilen   in   all   new   States  i»lied.     Nominations   were   made   bv 

•  *  • 

north    c»f    that    parallel,    and    henee    that  latures  and  by  mass-meetings   thrun; 

]i(irtinn   of   Ti'Nas   enuld   not    be   admitted  the  country.     The  power   of  Kinp  i't 

as  part   of  a   slave  State.     Texas  accord-  was  broken.     It  is  a  fact  that   Willia 

injrly  erded   it    to  the   Tnitojl   Slates  <rov-  Crawfonl.   of  Oeorpia,   wa.s   nuniinatt 

crnment — it    beiriLr   a    strip   of    hind    .'U^',  the  old   style   by   the   caucus   and    bs 

miles    wiile    and     1»»7':,    miles    Ion;:.      Al-  by   home   conventions,    but    .I<din    ('. 

tliou;!h  rejtreMiilnl  mi  the  maps  as  a  por-  ln»un.   Andr«'W  .Tackson.    Henry    ('lav. 

lion    of    Indian    T<rritf»ry.    this    traet    of  .bihn   (^iiin«y  Adams   als<-»    had    home 

land  was  fur  mon-  than   f(»rty  yi-ars  out-  port,  ami  entered  the  field.   leavin;r  C 

siile    the    jiirisdielinn    of    the    ctnirts.    in-  f"rd   away  out   of  si<fht    in    thi»    ract- 

fr*.ted   by   desjji'radnes   and    refiii^ers   from  1>^-S  local  conventions  multiplieil.  an* 

ju*ti«'e— a    verilabh-    "no    man's    land" —  spirit   of  the  movement   maniffsted    i 

in   which   no  fnriii  of  government  existc<l.  when    (Sej)t.   10.   IS.'U  )    the  I'nited  S 

In    ixKH.   htjwever,   there   were    I'J.OUO   in-  Anti- masonic   Convention    met    at    I 

liabitant'i,  and  an  efTort  was  made  to  or-  more  and  nominated  William  \Virt  foi 

pani/.e  it   into  the  Territory  r»f  Cimarron,  I*i«'siden<y    (see    -\nti  -  masonic    I*.\f; 

but   withnut    MM'ie^s.      In    1><IM)   it   became  That   was   the   time  of  the   excitemer 

a  }»art  of  the  Trrritfiry  «»f  Oklahoma.     It  relation  to  the  alxiuction  of  William 

enibraecs  about    ;V7nu.(MM»  acres.  jran.   and   the  anti-masons   made    the 

Nominating  Conventions,    National,  ^'nat  move.     Then  the  National   Hep 

I'revidiis  t«)   isHi  the  custom  wa««  to  hohl  can    (.\ilams*s  anil   Clay's)    partv   nie 

a   c<>n;rref.»ioiial   caueu*.   canvas**   the   suIh  such  for  th«"  first  and  last  time  at   II 

ject.  ami   name  the  canilidates :    tln-n   the.  more,  Dec.   12.  1831,  and  Henry  Clav 

sevnal     State     le^rislature^     sebrted     the  nominated.     In  the  same  city,  in  the  sr 

eli'itdr-,   will)   vntfcl    for   whoinsnever   they  id    lS.'i2.    the    Democrats    held    their 

pba»id     for     till'     rri'siib'Tiey    and     Wrv-  national  cnnvenlion,  and  nominated  .1 

rrisitleney.      In     Miiy,     1S12,     when     the  son  and  Van  Tluren.     From  that  camp 

Cf»npreS'*ional  canrus  wa«.  called,  the  mem-  date  the  national  ]>olitical  ci)nv(>ntior 

l>ers  assrndtled  •*  in  their  individual  char-  the  I'nited  States,  which  have  iM'conie 

ai'ter.""    whirh    ilearly    indicates    the   ilrift  nn   important  factor  in  our  politu-s. 

nf    the    npiniMii    nf    tlie    day.       It    is    true.  I'mtkd  State.S. 

that     Madi*>Mn     wa^     unaniinnu<<ly     nmrii-        Non-conformists,  a  title  ^ven  to  i 

natrd.    but    tlie    "eauiu-"    went    Inrtlier.  rr«'t«-tants    of    Hnfjland    who    refu!.ri 

an«l    nppointiil    "a    itmnuittfe    on    i-orre-  loninrni  to  the  doctrines  and   ivroino 

spomb-nie  anil  arian;:eTnents  of  one  from  of   the    KNtabli>«hed   Churcli    in    that    i 

ca«h    State,    to    *.«•«•    iliat    the    noininat ion-*  try:    frr«t    applied   in    \Tu2.      Xinetv   i 

wi'ii- duly  re-|'«<ti'd."     In  the  con;:res».ion-  afterwanls    iltUJii    al>^nit    2.0(H)   mini 

al    ramii-   of    Isji;.    Mr.    Taylor,    of    New  of   the    K^tablished   Church.    iinwilHn 

'S'oik.    iiffiri'd    a    n-olution    to    the   elTePt  -iibsrrilH'    to    the   Thirty-nine    Artii-U 

that     '*  «onL.'ii'»-ional    eaiieus    nominations  Faith,  seenled.  and  were  called  Disser 

for   the   Fr«'sidencv  were  inc-xpedient  and  a  name  used  at  the  present  tinic  in  si 
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ing  of  all  British  Protestants  who  are  not  were  severely  smitten,  so  that  Parliament 

attached  to  the  Church  of  England.    The  felt  compelled  to  listen ;  and  a  few  months 

English- American  colonies  were  first  peo-  after  the  Non-importation  League  in  New 

pled  chiefly  by  Non-conformists  and  Dis-  York  was  formed  the  obnoxious  act  was 

senters.  repealed. 

Non-importation  Acta.  In  1687  an  When,  in  May,  1769,  the  House  of  Bur- 
excise  duty  on  tobacco  was  laid  in  Eng-  gesses  in  Virginia  passed  a  series  of  res- 
land,  which  alarmed  the  Virginia  plant-  olutions  maintaining  the  right  of  the 
ers,  and  they  attempted  to  retaliate  by  colonists  to  self- taxation,  to  petition  and 
procuring  acts  of  the  Assembly  for  the  en-  remonstrance,  and  to  be  tried  in  all  cases 
couragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinity,  Governor  Bote- 
that  they  might  import  less  from  the  tourt,  as  in  duty  bound,  dissolved  the 
mother-country.  King  James  disallowed  House.  The  members  met  the  next  day  in 
these  acts  as  hostile  to  English  interests,  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  in  Williamsburg, 
A  similar  attempt  failed  in  Maryland.  By  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  con- 
1765  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  vention,  with  Peyton  Randolph  as  chair- 
and  her  American  colonies  had  become  very  man,  drew  up  and  signed  an  agreement 
important,  and  any  measure  which  might  against  the  importation  of  merchandise 
interrupt  its  course  would  be  felt  by  a  from  Great  Britain,  and  recommended  such 
large  and  powerful  class  in  England,  whose  a  course  to  the  people,  and  then  repaired 
influence  would  in  turn  be  felt  in  Parlia-  to  their  several  counties.  All  who  partic- 
ment.  Few  dared  to  think  of  positive  i  pa  ted  aflirmatively  in  the  proceedings  of 
rebellion.  A  bright  thought  occurred  to  the  convention  were  re-elected  to  the  next 
some  one  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  General  Assembly.  Towards  the  close  of 
New  York  on  Oct.  31,  1765,  the  day  before  1770,  however,  the  merchants  began  to  be 
the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  operation.  lax  in  the  observance  of  non-importation 
It  was  proposed  at  that  meeting  that  the  agreements,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Boston 
merchants  should  enter  into  an  agreement  in  October  it  was  resolved  to  import  every- 
not  to  import  from  England  certain  enu-  thing  but  tea.  Merchants  in  other  cities 
merated  articles  after  Jan.  1  next  ensu-  followed  their  example.  These  asao- 
ing.  At  another  meeting  (Nov.  6)  a  com-  ciations,  while  having  a  powerful  political 
mittee  of  correspondence  was  appointed,  effect,  brought  about  many  salutary  social 
who  soon  set  the  ball  in  motion.  The  reforms  among  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  readily  respond-  by  causing  the  discontinuance  of  many 
ed  to  the  measure,  and  on  Dec.  9  those  extravagant  customs  which  involved  large 
of  Boston  entered  into  a  similar  agree-  expenditures  of  money,  and  needed  lessons 
ment.  These  pledges  were  not  confined  to  of  strict  economy  were  learned, 
the  merchants  alone,  but  the  people  in  An  act  of  Congress  became  a  law  April 
general  ceased  using  foreign  luxuries;  18,  1806,  prohibiting  the  importation  from 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  the  Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies,  or  from 
same  plan,  a  combination  was  entered  any  other  country,  of  the  following  articles 
into  for  the  support  of  American  manu-  of  British  manufacture:  all  articles  of 
facturcs,  the  wearing  of  American  cloths,  which  leather,  silk,  hemp,  or  flax,  and 
and  the  increase  of  sheep  by  ceasing  to  tin  and  brass  (except  in  sheets),  were  of 
eat  lamb  or  mutton.  This  was  the  begin-  chief  value;  woollen  cloths,  where  the  in- 
ning of  that  system  of  non-importation  voice  prices  should  exceed  5*.  sterling  a 
agreements  resorted  to  by  the  Americans  yard;  woollen  hosiery  of  all  kinds;  win- 
which  hurled  back  upon  England  with  dow-glass,  and  all  the  manufactures  of 
great  force  the  commercial  miseries  she  glass;  silver  and  plated  ware;  paper  of 
had  inflicted  upon  her  colonies,  and  estab-  every  description:  nails  and  spikes;  mats 
lished  there  a  large  and  powerful  class  and  clothing  ready  made;  millinery  of 
who  sympathized  with  the  Americans.  In  all  kinds;  playing-cards;  beer,  ale,  and 
the  case  in  question,  petitions  for  the  re-  porter;  and  pictures  and  prints.  To  give 
peal  of  the  8tamp  Act  poured  into  the  time  for  intermediate  negotiations,  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  merchants  commencement  of  the  prohibition  was 
and  traders  of  London>  whose  interests  postponed  until  the  middle  of  November 
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next  ensiling.     Tn  Dcccnilier  the  act  was  count  of  the   circuiii>>tances   undrr 

further   suspended   until   July   following,  this  fortification  was  be^iin   the  n. 

Sf'e  KMHAiuiO  Acts.  Fort  Nonsense  has   been   ;;iven   to 

Non-intercourse  Acts.  On  June  12,  1888  the  Washington  Association  r. 
1708.  C'on^rrs.s  passed  an  act  suBi>ending  Jersey  erected  a  menioriul  stone  1 
all  comnioreial  intercourse  with  France  the  following  inHCription: 
and  her  dependencies.  This  widened  the  "This  stone  marks  the  site  oi 
rupture  between  the  two  countries.  While  Nonsense,  an  earthwork  built  by  tli 
the  enilNirgo  net  was  to  he  repealed,  a  tinental  army  in  the  winter  of  17^ 
substitute  was  ^iven  in  the  form  of  a  non-  Hootka  Sound.  In  17ftO  Spain 
intcrt'ourse  act,  which  was  passed  in  Feb-  a  number  of  British  vessels  on  the 
ruary,  ISOIK  It  did  not  satisfy  everybody,  of  what  is  now  British  Columbia,  < 
but  seemed  the  best  attainable,  and  it  re-  ground  that  the  territory  Itelon;^ 
ceived  81  votes  apiinst  40.  The  embargo  Spain.  In  171K)  the  Xootka  cr^nv 
re)iiaino<l  in  force  until  March  15,  1809,  was  agreed  upon,  both  countrio<%  a;: 
so  far  as  related  to  all  crmntries  excepting  to  resi)ect  each  other *8  settlement- 
France  and  (treat  Britain  and  its  de-  trade  to  be  open  to  both  at  all  [Miiii 
pendencies:  and  to  them  also  after  the  end  Nordhoff,  Charles,  author  and 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Sec  nalist:  born  in  Westphalia,  l»ru^.sia 
Bkklin  Ukcker;  Milan  Decree;  Orders  31,  1830;  came  with  his  parents  1 
IN  CtM Mil..  United  States  in  lS3i>:  reccivcti  a  «•«> 

Nonsense,    Fort,   an   unfinished   earth-  school  education  in  Cincinnati.     He 

wt»rk  erected  by  the  Continental  army  in  sailor — in  the  naval,  merchant,  and 

the  winter  c)f   1770-80,  on  the  hills  over-  ing  service — a1>out   eleven   years,   wli 

hmkin*;  Morri>town,   N.  J.     During  that  became  a  journalist.     From   18.">7  t*i 

winter  Washinj:ton'8  army  was  encami)ed  he  was  with  Harper  &  Brothers,  and 

on   the   hill   back   of   the  court-house,   the  ISOl  to  1871  with  the  Xew  York  h't 

enranipment  extending  several  miles  into  Post^  and  from  1872-87  was  editor  ^ 

tlie    country.      Tlie    soldiers    lived    princi-  UrrnUU  New  York.     He  published  s 

pally    in   small    log-huts,   and   were   in   a  I)ooks,    including    Man-of-War    Lifr, 

slate    of    much    suffering    and    privation.  Merchant    Vessel;   Whaling   tnid    Fi* 

The    weather    was    excee«lingly    cold    and  Hecrssion  is  KehrUion;  The  Cotton  S 

stormy.      In  a   private  letter  to  a  friend,  California;  Freedom    of   the   f>outh 

Cscnoral  W'ashin^'ton  sai<l,  **  Wc  have  had  Una    Islands;   Omjon    and    the    Snn 

the  virtue  antl  j»aticn<re  of  the  army  put  Islands;    Communistic    Sovirtitjt     o 

to   the   severest   trial.     Sometimes   it  has  United  Htatis;  Politics  for    Young 

been    five    f»r    six    day?<    together    without  icans,  etc.    He  died  in  San  Fraiici»co 

bread:  at  other  times  as  many  days  with-  July  14,  1901. 

out  nieat:  and  once  or  twice  two  or  three        Norfolk,  Destri'CTION  of.     Tlio  r« 

days    without    either.      1    hardly   thought  at  the  Great  Bridge,  Dec.  0.   1TT5. 

it  po-^sible  at-  one  period  that  we  should  ly    exasperated    T^RD    Duxmore     iq 

be    able    to    keep    it    together,    nor    could  who  had  remained   in  safety   at    Xr 

it   liave  bi-en   done  but   f<ir   the  exertions  while  his  mot  lev  forces  were  ureatl 

of  tlie  niajri^t rates  in  the  several  counties  pirite<l.     The  Virginians  were  elateci 

of  this  State."    The  last  sentence  referred  five    days    after    the    battle    they    ei 

to  \Vas]iin;:ton's  inability  to  procure  nee-  Norfolk  in  triumph,  where  tliey  were 

e^-sary  supplies  from  the  commissary  dc-  ed   by  a  North  Carolina   regiment 

partment.  Col.  Kobert  Howe.    Dunmore  had  aba 

In    this    trying    situation    Washington  ed    his    intrenehments    at    Norfolk. 

endeavored  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  dis-  spiking    his    twenty     pieces     of     en 

cipline  in  his  army  by  a  ruse  to  the  effect  and   invited   the  loyalists   of    the    ei 

that  the  British  were  al>out  to  march  upon  take  refuge  with  him  on  the  floet,  j 

the   encampment.      He   therefore   directed  had  determined  to  destroy  the  town, 

tlip  mm  to  hasten  the  erection  of  a  defen-  j>oor   negroes   whom   he   had    ooaxeil 

sive  work,  and  the  army  was  so  engaged  his   service  wore  left   without    proti 

till  the  receipt  of  relief  stores.     On  ac-  and  many  of  them  starved  to  death 
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ties  tient  on  shore  to  procure  proviHioDH  was  the  ancient  St.  Pnul'i  Church,  crucl- 
were  cut  ofT,  and  famine  menaced  the  form  in  shape  and  built  of  imported  bricka. 
fleet,  for  the  multitude  of  mouths  to  be  On  the  street  front  of  the  church,  near  the 
Ailed  iiicreuHcd.  The  veuiels  were  also  An<  southwest  corner,  waB  left  a  large  cavttf 
no}'ed  b;  Itring  from  the  shore.  A  Brit-  made  by  a  cannon-ball  hurled  from  one 
ish  frigate  arriving  at  that  juncture  em-  ol  the  ships  during  the  attack, 
boldeiied  Duninore,  and  he  sent  &  flag  to  In  Civil  War  Days. — What  is  known  as 
Colonel  Howe  with  a  threat  to  bum  the  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  is  at  Goaport,  on 
town  if  the  Itring  did  not  ceaee  and  pro-  the  bank  of  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream 
visions  were  not  sent  to  the  fleet.  A  flowing  out  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp, 
flat  refusal  wns  given.  On  the  morning  and  opposite  the  city  of  Norfolk.  At 
of  Dec.  31  Dunmore  gave  notice  that  he  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  this  sta- 
shoutd  cannonade  the  town,  so  that  worn-  tion  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
en  and  children  and  loyalists  might  leave  tensive  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
it.  The  cannonade  was  opened  at  4  a.m.  covered  an  area  three-fourths  of  ■  niile 
the  next  day.  and  marines  and  sailors  in  lei^gth  and  one- fourth  of  a  mile  in 
were  sent  on  shore  to  set  flre  to  the  city,  width.  In  the  river  the  largest  vessels 
Tlie  wind  was  blowing  from  the  water,  of  war  might  float,  and  everything  for 
and  the  buildings  Iwing  chiefly  of  wood,  building  and  finishing  such  vessels  was 
a  greater  portion  of  the  most  compact  seen  there  in  greatest  perfection.  The 
part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  laid  up 
conflagration  raged  about  flfty  hours,  and  were  enormous.  There  were  at  least  2,000 
hundreds  of  wietclied  people  were  left  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  flt  for  service,  300 
shelterless  in  the  cold  winter  air.  Dur-  of  which  were  new  Dahlgren  guns.  It 
ing  the  conflagration  the  cannonade  was  was  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
kept  up,  and  parties  of  musketeers  at-  the  property  there  was  between  19,000,000 
tacked  shivering  and  starving  groups  of  and  $10,000,000.  Besides  this,  several 
defenceless  inhabitants.  Strange  to  say,  war-vessels  were  afloat  there.  The  Bucban- 
during  the  three  days  of  horror  not  one  an  adminiatration,  to  avoid  irritating  the 
of  the  patriot  troops  was  killed,  and  Virginia  politicians,  had  left  all  of  this 
only  three  or  four  women  and  children  public  property  to  exposure  or  drstruc- 
werF  slain  in  the  streets.  General  Ste-  tion.  Even  the  new  administration  of 
vens,  of  the  Virginia  militia,  remained  President  Lincoln  was  for  a  time  i-ery 
on  the  spot  until  February,  and,  after  circumspect.  When  directing  (April  4, 
18G1 )  Commodore  McCauley  to  "  put  the 
j-:_  shipping  and  public  property  in  condition 

^  ''■^^  to   be   moved   and   placed   beyond   danger 

should  it  become  necessary,"  he  was  warn- 
ed to  "  take  no  steps  that  would  give 
needless  alarm."  Meanwhile,  the  Virginia 
Confederates  had  proposed  to  seiM  or  de- 
stroy all  this  property.  As  early  as  the 
night  of  April  16,  two  light  boats  of  80 
tons  each  were  sunk  in  the  channel  of 
the  Elizabeth  River,  below  Norfolk,  to 
prevent  the  government  vessels  leaving  the 

The    government,    alarmed,    sent    Capt. 

m-  rADL's  ciiru-H,  nuiirou.  Hiram    Paulding   from   Washington   with 

instructions  for  McCauley  to  lose  no  time 

all  the  families  were  removed,  he  burned   in  "arming  the  tfemmoc,  and  in  getting 

the  rpHt  of   the   town,   that  it  might  not   the  PiymoutA  and  Dolpfcin  beyond  danger; 

aflord  shelter  for  the  enemy.  Thus  a  flour-    to  have  the  aermanloicn   in  condition  to 

trthing   city   was    temporarily   wiped   out.    be  towed  out,  and   to  put   the   more  val- 

Almost  the  only  building  that  escaped  the   uable   property,   ordnance   and   stores,   on 

perils  of  that  day  of  terror  in  Norfolk  shipboard,  bo  that  they  could  at  any  mo- 
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ment  be  racivfd  bc>yi>tiii  dnngpr."  He  whs  Virginin,  appeared  at  Norfolk  with  his 
also  instructed  to  defend  tlie  property  Btaff,  and  prepared  to  seiz.e  the  navy-yard 
under  hii  ehkrge  "  at  any  hazard.  re|icllinj[  Biiil  the  Bhips-of-war.  The  disloyal  ofticerB 
by  force,  if  nec<'niary,  any  and  all  attempts  had  corrupted  the  workmen  in  the  navy- 
to  seir*  it,  whether  by  mob  violence,  orfjan-  yard,  and  these  were  also  ready  to  join 
iied  effort,  or  any  assumed  authority."  the  Confederates.  The  military  companie* 
I'auldirg  caused  the  frigate  Cumhrrlnnd  to  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were  paraded 
be  placed,  with  a  full  crew  and  arninment  under  arme.  Several  companies  of  rifle- 
on  board,  so  ns  lo  eoinninnd  the  entire  men  came  from  I'eteraburg,  in  number 
navy-yard  and  then  returned  to  Wash-  aliout  000,  and  a  corps  came  from  Rich- 
injttnn.  mond,  brinsinf;  with  tbem  fourteen  pieees 
llrCnuIey,  apparently  unsuspicious  of  of  hea\y  riHp<l  cannon,  and  plenty  of  am- 
treachery  around  liiin,  ne{"le<-(ed  to  earry  munition.  With  these  troops  Taliaferro 
out  the  inslrucliims  went  him  until  it  was  felt  certain  of  success. 

too   late.      His   Southern-bom   oflieers   de-        McCauley  was  now  equally  certain  that 

ceived    him    by    protestaliontt   of    loyalty,  be  eould  not  withstand  so  large  a  force, 

'■  You    have   no    I'cuwicola   ofTicers   here,"  and  to  q\iiet  the  people  of  Norfolk,   who 

Ibey  said  to  Mef'auley.     "We  will  never  were  preatly  excited  by  a  rumor  that  tho 

desert  you:   we   will   stand   by  you   until  guns  of  the  vessels  were  to  be  opened  on 

thn  last,  even  unto  death."     On   the  day  the   town,   he   sent   word   that   he   should 

after    the   passage   of   the   Virginia   ordi-  make  no  movement  except  in  Belf-defence, 

nance    of    secession,    they   drxerted    Iheir  On   the  return  of   his  flag  from   Norfolk, 

Ann  and  joined  the  ronfeiierales.     f)n  the  MeCnuley  pave  orders  for  scuttling  all  the 

evening  of   April    IS.   General   Taliaferro,  vessels   to   prevent   their   falling   into   the 

commander  of  the  forces  in  southeastern  hands  of  the  Confederate!.     This  w«s  done 
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at  4  P.M.  The  Cumberland  only  was  1862,  General  Wool  saw  the  eminent  ad- 
spared.  Word  had  reached  Washington  vantage  of  the  James  River  as  a  highway 
of  the  remissness  of  McCauley,  and  Paul-  for  supplies  for  McClellan's  army  moving 
ding  was  despatched  in  the  Pawnee  with  up  the  Peninsula,  and  urged  the  govern- 
100  marines  to  relieve  the  commodore.  At  ment  to  allow  him  to  capture  Norfolk, 
Fort  Monroe  he  took  on  board  350  Massa-  and  so  secure  the  free  navigation  of  that 
chusetts  volunteers  just  arrived,  but  when  stream.  After  the  evacuation  of  York- 
he  reached  Norfolk  the  scuttling  of  the  town,  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
vessels  was  completed.  They  might  all  have  Stanton  visited  Fort  Monroe  and  granted 
been  saved.  Paulding  saw  the  fatal  er-  Wool's  request.  Having  made  personal 
ror.  He  saw  that  more  than  scuttling  reconnoissance,  he  crossed  Hampton  Roads 
must  be  performed  to  render  the  ships  with  a  few  regiments,  landed  in  the  rear 
useless  to  the  Confederates.  He  also  per-  of  a  Confederate  force  on  the  Norfolk  side 
ceived  that  with  his  small  land  force  he  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  moved  towards 
could  not  defend  the  navy-yard;  so,  using  the  city.  General  Huger,  of  South  Caro- 
the  discretionary  power  given  him,  he  Una,  was  in  command  there.  He  had  al- 
proceeded  to  burn  the  slowly  sinking  ready  perceived  his  peril,  with  Burnside 
ships,  and  to  commit  to  the  flames  all  the  in  his  rear  and  McClellan  on  his  flank, 
buildings  and  other  inflammable  property  and  immediately  retreated,  turning  over 
in  the  navy-yard.  He  sent  100  men  under  Norfolk  to  the  care  of  Mayor  Lamb.  Nor- 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Russell  with  sledge-hammers  folk  was  surrendered  May  10,  and  General 
to  knock  off"  the  trunnions  of  the  cannon.  Viele  was  appointed  military  governor. 
The  Dahlgren  guns  resisted  the  hammers,  The  Confederates  fled  towards  Richmond, 
but  those  of  a  large  number  of  the  old-  first  setting  fire  to  a  slow  match  attached 
pattern  guns  were  destroyed.  Many  were  to  the  Merrimac  and  other  vessels  at  the 
spiked,  but  so  indifl'crently  that  they  were  navy-yard,  which  blew  the  monster  ram 
soon  repaired  by  the  Confederates.  All  the  into  fragments.  The  Confederate  gun- 
men were  taken  on  board  the  Pawnee  and  boats  on  the  James  River  fled  to  Rich- 
Cumherlandy  excepting  those  who  were  to  mond,  closely  pursued  by  a  National 
commit  the  work  of  destruction.  flotilla  under  Commodore  Rodgers,  which 

Reforo  dawn  on   the  morning  of  April  was   checked    by    strong   fortiflcations   at 

21   the  conflagration  was  started,  but  the  Drewry's  Blufl",  below  Richmond, 
destruction  was  not  made  complete.     The        Norman,    Henby,   journalist;    born    in 

vessels,  with  the  men,  immediately  with-  Leicester,  England,  Sept.   19,  1858;  grad- 

drew,  when  the  Confederates  took  posses-  uated    at    Harvard    University    in    1881 ; 

sion    and    saved    all    the    buildings,    pro-  and  studied  at  Leipsic  University  in  1881- 

visions,  and  stores  in  the  yard,  except  the  83.    In  1882  he  began  a  vigorous  agitation 

immense    ship-houses,    the    barracks,    and  for    the    preservation    of    Niagara    Falls, 

rigging,  sail,  and  ordnance  lofts.     A  vast  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 

number  of  the  cannon  were  uninjured,  and  public  park  on  both  sides  of  the  Falls  by 

played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  on  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Dominion 

the  side  of  the  Confederates.     The  money  of  Canada.     In  1896  he  became  the  corre- 

value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  esti-  spondent   of   the   Daily   Chronicle   in   the 

mated  at  $7,000,000.     Two  of  the  sunken  United  States  during  the  excitement  over 

vessels,     the     Merrimac     and     Plymouth,  the    Venezuelan    boundary    dispute     (see 

which  were  not  consumed,  were  afterwards  Cle\'ELAND,    Gro\'ER),    and    in    1898    he 

raised  by  the  Confederates  and  converted  again  made  his  headquarters  in  Washing- 

into   powerful    iron  -  clad   vessels   of   war.  ton,   D.   C,   during   the   war   with   Spain. 

Norfolk,    and    Portsmouth    opposite,    and  His  letters  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  both 

old  Fort  Norfolk,  on  the  river-bank  below,  of    these    occasions    attracted    much    at- 

were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Confed-  tention  in  the  Ignited  States  and  Europe, 

erates.    The  possession  of  these  places  and  He  has  been  the  London  correspondent  of 

of  Harper's  Ferry  were  important  acquisi-  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tri- 

tions    for    the    Confederates,    preliminary  hune  for  several  years.  Mr.  Norman  has 

to  an  attempt  to  seize  Washington.  published   in   book   form   An   Account   of 

While    stationed    at    Fort    Monroe,    in  the    Harvard    Orcck    Play;    The    Preser- 
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vaiion  of   the  Niagara  Falls;   The  Real  mantown  and   Monmouth;    and   conductfd 

Japan;  The  People  €Md  Politics  of  the  Far  the   British    prisoners    from    Virginia  to 

Eajtt.  York  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  after  the  surren- 

Norridgewock,  Expedition  to.  The  der  of  Corn wal lis.  He  died  in  Phila- 
Jesuit  mission  under  the  charge  of  Father  delphia,  Nov.  7,  1840. 
Kale,  or  Basics,  at  Norridgewock,  on  the  North,  Frederick,  second  Earl  of  Gail- 
upper  Kennebec,  was  an  object  of  sub-  ford,  and  eighth  Baron  North,  statesman : 
picion  in  Massachusetts  for  almost  twenty  born  in  England,  April  13,  1733;  educated 
years,  for  it  was  known  that  Rale  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Cambridge, 
had  accompanied  the  French  and  Indians  he  made  a  lengthened  tour  on  the  CoDti- 
in  their  forays  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  nent.  In  1754  he  entered  Parliament  for 
Anne's  War.  The  Eastern  Indians  were  Banbury,  which  he  represented  almost 
in  a  bad  humor  in  1720,  on  account  of  en-  thirty  years;  and  entered  the  cabinet  un- 
croachments  upon  their  lands,  and  there  der  Pitt,  in  1759,  as  commissioner  of  the 
were  signs  of  hostility  on  their  part,  treasury.  He  warmly  supported  the  Stamp 
which,  it  was  believed,  had  been  excited  Act  (1764-65)  and  the  right  of  Parlia- 
by  the  Jesuit  missionary.  Finally,  Father  ment  to  tax  the  colonies.  In  1766  he  was 
Bale  was  formally  accused  of  stimulating  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and 
the  Eastern  Indians  to  make  war,  and  in  the  next  year  was  made  chancellor  of 
August,  1721,  the  governor  and  council  of  the  exchequer,  succeeding  Charles  Town- 
Massachusetts  agreed  to  send  a  secret  shend  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
expedition  to  Xorridgewock  to  seize  him.  He  became  prime  minister  in  1770,  and 
The  expedition  moved  in  January,  1722,  he  held  that  post  during  the  American 
but  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  Father  Revolutionary  War.  In  February,  1775, 
Rale.  His  papers,  seized  by  the  assail-  Lord  North  received  information  from 
ants,  who  pillaged  the  chapel  and  the  mis-  Benjamin  Franklin  (q,  r. ),  which  great- 
sionary's  house,  confirmed  the  suspicion,  ly  disheartened  him,  and  he  dreaded  a  war 
The  Indians  retorted  for  this  attack  by  with  the  colonists  which  his  encourage- 
burning  Brunswick,  a  new  village  recently  ment  of  the  King's  obstinacy  was  provok- 
established  on  the  Androscoggin.  The  ing,  and,  armed  with  the  King's  consent  in 
tribes  in  Nova  Scotia  joined  in  the  war  writing,  he  proposed,  in  the  House  of 
that  had  been  kindled,  and  seized  seven-  Commons,  a  plan  for  conciliation.  It  was 
teen  fishing-vessels  in  the  Gut  of  Canso,  on  the  general  plan,  if  the  colonies  would 
July,  1722,  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  tax  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Hostilities  continued  until  1724,  when,  in  ministry,  Parliament  would  impose  on 
August,  an  expedition  surprised  Norridge-  them  no  duties  except  for  the  regulation 
wock,  and  Rale  and  about  thirty  Indian  of  commerce.  "  Whether  any  colony  will 
converts  were  slain,  tlie  chapel  was  burned,  come  in  on  these  terms  I  know  not,"  said 
and  the  village  broken  up.  North,  "  but  it  is  just  and  humane  to  give 

Norrls,  Isaac,  statesman;  born  in  Phil-  them  the  option.     If  one  consents,  a  link 

adelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1701;  opposed  war-  of  the  great  chain  is  broken.      If  not,  it 

like    measures    when    war   between    Spain  will  convince  men  of  the  justice  and  hu- 

and  France  was  imminent  in   1739.     His  manity  at  home,  and  that  in  America  thev 

supporters  were  called  the  "  Norris  party."  mean  to  throw  oflf  all  dependence."     This 

Later  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  of  yielding    of    Parliament    to    the    colonies 

which  he  was  made  speaker  in   1751-64.  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  ultra  min- 


When  the  bell  for  the  old  state-house  was  isterial  party,  and  a  wild  storm  of  oppo- 

ordoved  he  su<,'^'ested  the  inscription  **  Pro-  sition  ensued ;  but  I^rd  North,  with  the 

claim    liberty   throughout  the   land,   unto  assistance   of    the    King,    finally    subdued 

all   the  inhabitants  thereof."     He  died  in  it,   and    the   Commons    consented.      When 

Fair  Hill,  Pa.,  June  13,  17G6.  Vergennes,   the  French    minister    for    for- 

Norsemen.     See  Northmen;  Vinland.  eign  affairs,  heard  of   these    proceedings. 

North,  Caleb,  military  officer;  bom  in  he  said,  "Now,  more   than    ever     is   the 

Chester  county.  Pa.,  July  15,   1753;   pro-  time  for  us  to  keep  our  eyes  wide  open** 

nioted  lioutonant-colonel   in  1777;  render-  for  the  French  Court  had  resolved  to  pro- 

ed  valuable  service  in  the  battles  of  Ger-  mote  the  quarrel  until  the  colonists  should 
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become  independent,  and  bo  weaken  the 
BrilUh  Empire  by  diBinemberment. 

In   I'i'HU  Lord  Nortli  returned  to  office, 
after  a  brief  abaence,   as  joint   secretary 


of  ntate  in  the  famous  "  coalition "  min- 
i»lry,  and  at  the  cloae  of  tliat  brief-lived 
edniiniHtratioD  he  retired  from  public  life. 
In  171>0  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl 


of  Quilford.  It  ia  said  that,  in  his  old 
age.  Lord  North  often  became  low-spirited 
on  account  of  his  having  yielded  his  con- 
science to  the  will  of  the  King,  and  re- 
maining in  the  administration  after  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  war  was  unjust, 
and  that  peace  ought  to  be  made  with 
the  AmericanH.  This  thought  disturbed 
him  more  tlian  did  bis  blindness.  Ha 
died  in  London,  Aug.  fi,  1792. 

Vorth,  WiLLiut,  military  officer;  born 
in  Fort  Fr«dericii,  Pemaquid,  Me.,  in 
]  7S5 ;  entered  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1775;  led  a  company  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and.  in  1779, 
became  an  aide  to  BaEon  de  Steuben. 
He  accompanied  the  baron  into  Virginia, 
and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis. 
North  was  so  beloved  by  Steui>en  that  the 
latter  willed  him  half  his  property.  From 
July,  nsa,  to  June,  ISOO,  be  was  adjutant 
and  inspeetor-gcDeral  of  tbe  United  States 
army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  New 
York  Assembly;  United  States  Senator  in 
17B9-09;  one  of  the  first  canal  eommia- 
sioners  of  New  York;  and,  in  IBI2,  de- 
clined the  appointment  of  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  army.  He  died  in  New  York 
aty,  Jan.  3,  1830. 
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North  CBrollna.  State  of',  was  one  of  ney-general,  a  patent  for  a  domain  south 

the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  of  Virginia,  6°  of  latitude  in  width,  and 

lis  cuuitts  were  dincovered.  it  is  supposed,  extending  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

by  Cabot    (1-tOS)    and  Vernizani    (1524),  Heath  did  not  meet  his  engagements,  and 

and   later  by  the  people  sent  out  by  Sir  the  patent  was  vacated.     In  March.  1GI13, 

Walter  Raleigh.     The  first  attempt  at  set-  Charles  II.  granted  to  eight  of  his  rapa- 

tiement  in  that   region  was  made  by   108  cious  courtiers  a  charter  for  the  domain 

pcrxons  under  Ralph  Lane,  who  landed  on  granted   to   Heath.     Tbey   had   begged   it 

Roanoke  Island  in  l.'iRQ.   It  was  unsuccess-  from   the  King  under   the  pretence   of  a 

ful.     Other  colonies  were  nent  out  by  Ra-  ^  pious   Eeal    for   the   propagation   of   tha 

leigh.  and  the  last  one  was  never  heard  of  Compel  among  the  heathen."     These  cour- 

afterwards.     No  other  attempts  to  settle  tiers  were  the  covetous  and  time-serving 

there  were  made  nntil  after  the  middle  of  premier  and  historian,  the  Karl  of  Ctaren- 

the    seventeenth    century.       As    early    as  don;  George  Honk,  who,  for  bis  conspic- 

ICO!)  some  colonists  from  Jamestown  seat-  uous  and  treacherous  Hervices  in  tiie  rea- 

ed  themselves  on  the  Nansemond,  near  the  toration    of    the    monarch    to    the   throne 

Dismal  Swamp;   and  in   1622   Porey,  sec-  of    England,   had    been    created    Duke   of 

rotary  of  tlie  Virginia  colony,  penetrated  Albemarle;     Lord    Craven,    the    supposed 

the   country   with    a   few   friends   to    the  dissolute  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Itohe- 

tide-waters  of  the  Chowan.  mia :   Sir   Anthony  Ashley   Cooper,  after- 

Karlg  Ketllementt. — In  1630  Charles  I.  wards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  Sir  John  Col- 
granted  to  Sir  Rt^rt  Heath,  his  attor-  leton,  a  corrupt  loyalist,  who  had  played 
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false  to  Cromweli ;  Lord  John  Berkeley 
and  his  brollier.  tht-n  governor  of  Virginia 
(H«e  Bkbkelev,  Sib  VV'illiau),  and  Sin 
Georqe  Cabteret  {q.  v.),  a  proprietor  of 


^y^^. 


New  Jersry — a  man  "  paHsionate,  ignorant, 
and  not  too  lionest."  When  the  petition- 
er* preapnted  tlieir  nii'nmrial  to  King 
Charles,  in  the  garden  at  Humpton  Court, 
the  "  merrie  monarch,"  after  looking  each 


spaniel  with  large,  meek  eyes,  and  holding 
it  at  arm's-length  before  them,  he  uid. 
"  Good  friends,  here  is  ft  model  of  piety 
and  sincerity  which  it  might  be  wholesome 
for  you  to  copy."  Then,  tossing  it  to 
Clarendon,  he  said,  "  There,  Hyde,  is  a 
worthy  prelate;  make  him  archbishop  of 
the  domain  which  1  shall  give  you."  With 
grim  satire,  Charles  introduced  into  the 
preamble  of  the  charter  a  statement  that 
the  petitioners,  "  excited  with  a  laudable 
and  pious  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  have  begged  a  certain  country  in 
the  parts  of  America  not  yet  cultivated 
and  planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some 
barbarous  people  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  God." 

The  grantees  were  made  absolute  lords 
and  proprietors  of  the  country,  the  King 
reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors 
sovereign  dominion.  They  were  empower- 
ed to  enact  and  publish  laws,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  freemen ;  to  erect 
courts  of  judicature,  and  appoint  civil 
judges,  magistrates,  and  other  oflicers;  to 
erect  forts,  caslies,  cities,  and  towns ;  to 
make  war,  and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to 
rtinl  law;  to  construct  harbors, 


in  the  face  a  moment,  burst  into  loud  make  ports,  and  enjoy  cuatodin  ttnd  sub- 
laughter,  in  which  his  audience  joined  sidles  on  goods  loaded  and  unloaded,  by 
heartily.     Then,  taking  up  a  little  shaggy    consent  of  the  freemen.  The  charter  grant- 
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ed   freedom  in  religious  worship,  and  so  trade    in   Indian    corn,    tobacco,    and    fat 

made  Carolina  an  asylum  for  the  perse-  cattle    with    New    England,    whose    little 

cuted.  coasting-vessels  brought  in  exchange  those 

Ten  years  before,  a  few  Presbyterians  articles  of  foreign  production  which  the 
from  Jamestown,  under  Roger  Green,  suf-  settlers  could  not  otherwise  procure.  The 
fering  persecution  there,  settled  on  the  English  navigation  laws  interfered  with 
Chowan,  near  the  site  of  Eden  ton.  Other  this  commerce.  In  1G77  agents  of  the  gov- 
NoN-coNFORMiSTS  (q.  V.)  followed.  The  ernment  appeared,  who  demanded  a  penny 
New  England  hive  of  colonists  had  begun  on  every  pound  of  tobacco  sent  to  New 
to  swarm,  and  some  Puritans  appeared  in  England.  The  colonists  resisted  the  levy, 
a  vessel  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  (1661)  The  tax-gatherer  was  rude  and  had  fre- 
and  bought  lands  of  the  Indians.  They  quent  personal  collisions  with  the  people, 
wore  planting  the  seeds  of  a  colony,  when  Finally,  the  people,  led  by  John  Cul- 
news  reached  them  that  Charles  II.  had  peper,  a  refugee  from  South  Carolina, 
given  the  whole  region  to  eight  of  his  seized  the  governor  and  the  public  funds, 
courtiers,  and  called  it  "  Carolina."  imprisoned  him  and  six  of  his  councillors, 
Nearly  all  of  the  New-Englanders  left,  called  a  new  representative  Assembly,  and 
Governor  Herkeley,  of  Virginia,  was  au-  appointed  a  new  chief  magistrate  and 
tliorized  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  judges.  For  two  years  the  colony  was 
few  settlers  on  the  Chowan.  lie  organized  thus  free  from  foreign  control, 
a  separate  government  instead,  calling  it  Then  was  enforced  the  political  idea  of 
"Albemarle  county"  colony,  in  compli-  Holland — "Taxation  without  representa- 
ment  to  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  tion  is  tyranny."  In  1G8.3  Seth  Sothel  ap- 
appointed  William  Drummond,  a  Presby-  peared  in  North  Carolina  as  governor, 
terian  from  Scotland  (settled  in  Vir-  He  ruled  the  colony  six  years,  when  his 
ginia),  governor.  Two  years  later  some  rapacity  and  corruption  could  no  longer 
emigrants  came  from  Barbadoes,  bought  be  endured,  and  he  was  seized  and  ban- 
land  of  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  ished.  Perfect  quiet  was  not  restored  un- 
Cape  Fear  River,  and,  near  the  site  of  til  the  Quaker  John  Archdale  came  as 
Wilmington,  founded  a  settlement,  with  governor  in  1G05,  when  the  colony  started 
Sir  John  Yeamans  as  governor.  This  set-  on  a  prosperous  career.  In  1705  Thomas 
tlement  was  also  organized  into  a  polit-  Carey  was  appointed  governor,  but  was 
ieal  comnninity,  and  called  the  "  Claren-  afterwards  removed,  whereupon  he  in- 
don  county  "  colony,  in  compliment  to  one  cited  a  rebellion,  and,  at  the  head  of  an 
of  the  proprietors.  Yeamans's  jurisdiction  armed  force,  attacked  Edenton,  the  capital, 
extended  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  The  insurrection  was  suppressed  (1711) 
John's  River  in  Florida.  This  settlement  by  regular  troops  from  Virginia.  In  1709 
became  permanent,  and  so  the  foundations  100  German  families,  driven  from  their 
of  the  commonwealth  of  North  Carolina  desolated  homes  in  the  palatinates  on  the 
were  laid.  In  1074  the  population  was  Rhine,  penetrated  the  interior  of  North 
about  4,000.  Settlements  had  been  begun  Carolina.  They  were  led  by  Count  Graf- 
farther  south,  and  the  proprietors  had  fenreidt,  and  founded  settlements  along 
gorgeous  visions  of  a  grand  empire  in  the  head-waters  of  the  Neuse  and  upon 
America.  The  philosopher  John  Locke  and  the  Roanoke,  with  the  count  as  governor, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  prepared  (1609)  They  had  just  begun  to  gather  the  fruits 
a  scheme  of  government  for  the  colony,  of  their  industry,  when  suddenly,  in  the 
which  contemplated  a  feudal  system  night  of  Oct.  2,  1711,  the  Tuscarora  Ind- 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  ians  and  others  fell  upon  them  like  light- 
the  settlers,  and  it  was  never  put  into  ning,  and  before  the  dawn  130  persons 
practical  operation.  perished  by  the  hatchet  and  knife.     Then 

Refugees    from    Virginia,    involved    in  along  Albemarle  Sound  the  Indians  swept, 

Bacon's    rebellion    (se2    Bacon,    Natiia.v-  with  a  torch   in  one  hand  and  a  deadly 

lEL),   fostered   a   spirit   of  liberty  among  w«»apon    in    the   other,    and    scourged    the 

the    inhabitants   of    North    Carolina,    and  white  people  for  three  days,  leaving  blood 

successful   oppression   was  made  difficult,  and    cinders    in    their    path,    when,    from 

if  not  impossible.    They  carried  on  a  feeble  drunkenness  and  exhaustion,  they  ceased 
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murdering  and  burniog.  On  the  eve  of  Engl ish-Ameri can  colonies  bej^n  the  peo- 
tliia  miirderoua  raid  the  Indiaaa  had  made  pie  were  much  agitated.  In  17G9  the  As- 
captive  C'uunt  OralTenreidt  and  John  Law-  sembl;  of  North  Carolina  denied  the  right 
Bon,  eurvejor-geneTal  of  the  province,  of  Pariiament  to  tax  the  coloniats  without 
Laweon   naa  tortured   to   death,   but   the  their  consent.     In  the  interior  of  the  col- 


ronrt  soved  his  life  and  gained  liii  liberty 
by  adroitly  pcrxuading  them  that  he  was 
tlic  sndicni  of  a  tribe  of  men  who  had 
lately  come  into  the  country,  and  were  no 
way '  connected  with  the  Knglish,  or  the 
deeds  of  which  tlie  Indiana  complained, 
and  he  actually  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  tlip  Tiiwnrorns  and  Coreea.  Troops 
and  friendly  Indians  from  South  Caro- 
lina eiinie  to  (he  relief  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  hostilities  ceased;  but  the  Ind- 
ians, tiadly  treateil,  made  war  again,  and 
a!;iiin  help  came  from  Soulh  Carolina. 
Tlie  war  was  ended  when  800  Tuscaroraa 
were  captured  (5Iareh.  1713).  and  the  re- 
mainder joined  their  kindred,  the  Iroquois, 
in  N'ew  York. 

In  1721)  Carolina  1)ecamp  a  royal  prov- 
ince, and  was  divided  permanently  into 
two  parts,  called,  respectively,  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Settlements  in  the  north 
State  gradually  increased,  and  when  the 
disputes  between  (ireat  Britain  and  the 
4S: 


ony  an  insurrectionary  moTement  began, 
and  in  1774  North  Carolina  sent  del^atea 
to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  Final- 
ly an  association  was  formed  in  Heck- 
Icnburg  county  for  its  defence;  and  in 
May,  177."),  they  virtually  declared  them- 
selves independent  of   (Jreat   Britain    (IM 

DE<r.ARATIONH  OF  INDEPEHDENCE).     AUm- 

ed  at  the  state  of  things,  the  royal  gor- 
ernor  (Martin)  abdicated,  and  took  refngs 
on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  A  provincial  convention  asanmed 
the  government  and  organized  a  body  of 
troops.  A  State  conalitution  was  adopted 
in  a  congress  at  Halifax,  Dec.  IS,  177*, 
and  the  government  was  administered  ty 
a  Provincial  Congress  and  a  committee 
of  safety  until  1777,  when  Richard  Cm- 
well  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  tlu 
State. 

In  (ftp  Revolvlion. — The  Toriea  weft 
nnnierous  in  North  Carolina,  where  thert 
was  a  large  Scotch  population.  The  Whlgi, 
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howpver,  were  largely  in  the  major  it j, 
and  in  1760  they  treated  their  Tory  neigh- 
bors with  unendurable  severity.  Corn- 
walliB,  in  conimand  of  the  British  in 
South  Carolina,  sent  emiasariea  among 
tliFm,  who  advineil  th^m  to  keep  quiet 
until  they  had  gathered  their  crops  in 
autumn,  when  the  British  army  would 
march  to  their  assistance.  They  were 
impatient  ot  the  severities  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  flew  to  arms  at  once. 
Of  two  considt-'rable  parties  that  as- 
sembled, one  was  attacked  and  dispersed 
at  Kamsoiir's  Mills,  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Catawba,  on  June  20,  by  500 
North  Carolina  militia,  under  General 
Rutlierford.  The  other  party  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  British  poata.  These 
amounted  to  about  SOO  men.  Regarding 
the  eiLl>j ligation  of  South  Carolina  as 
complete.  Cornwallia  commenced  a  march 
into  North  Carolina  early  in  September, 
1780.  The  main  army  was  to  advance  by 
way  ot  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  and  Hills- 
boro,  through  the  counties  where  Whigs 
most  abounded.  Tarleton  was  to  move 
up  the  west  bank  of  the  Catawba  River 
with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops;   while 


Ferguson,  with  a  body  of  loyalist  mili- 
tia which  he  had  volunteered  to  embody 
and  organize,  was  to  take  a  still  more 
westerly  route  along  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  mountain- ranges.  Ferguson's  corps 
was  annihilated  (Uct.  7|  in  an  engage- 
ment at  KiNo'a  Mountain  [q.  v.);  and 
this  HO  discouraged  the  Tories  and  the 
backwoodsmen  that  they  dispersed  and 
returned  home.  Cornwallia  had  then 
reached  Salisbury,  where  he  found  tho 
Whigs  nunierous  and  intensely  hostile. 
Having  relied  much  on  the  support  of 
FergtiBon,  he  wag  amazed  and  puzzled 
when  he  heard  of  his  death  and  defeat. 
Alarmed  by  demonstrations  on  his  front 
and  Hanks,  Cornwallis  commenced  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  did  not  halt  until 
he  reached  Wainslmro,  S.  C,  Oct.  27,  be- 
tween the  Broad  and  Calawba  rivers. 
Here  he  remained  until  called  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Greene  a   few   weeks  later. 

In  Civil  War  Dags.— The  popular  sen- 
timent in  North  Carolina  was  with  the 
Union  at  the  breaking-o'it  "f  the  Civil 
War,  and  great  efTorts  were  made  by  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  to  force  the 
State  into  the  Confederacy.    Her  governor 
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(Kllib)    favored    tbe    movvmcnt,    but   the  if   {leucc   negotiations    sliuiiid    fail. 

loyal  iHr<i|ilt;  'iiiik'suI  it.    Tliv  .Sciutli  Curu-  (Jarulina   would  t!ti    with    tlit-   i>]ave- 

liniuiiA  tiiiintiil  iWiii  willi  vtwiirUii.'C;  tlie  States.      Thej-   uis<>    pnividnl    for   ai 

Ytrtiiiiia   (.unfiHli-niliH  trtiiti-d   thriii   with  lO.IKH)   vohinlct-ra   ami    iliv   ri-or^ani) 

cuidriPi^i:    tlio   AliiiHiiiiiHtis  ami   MinHi^;^iii-  of   the    militia    uf    iluit    State.      Fl 

|>ianM   i^Hixt'd    tlii'iii   liv   the   )i|is  of   ctiu-  thaji    this    tlie    lo^^Hlntivt:    liriuirti   ci 

iiiiwioni-rii.     TIipm-   t'ir»rlA   wcr«   in   viiiii,  government  refUM.tl  to  gi.;  and  tLe  p< 

TlK'n-ujHiii   tlic   di-l'>y:il   Scerctury   uf  the  detenniucd  to  avoid   nur   if  yr,-^H,\e. 

Iiitirior.  ai-rin!.'  n:.  ti is-ionrr  for  Jlis-  on   in   the   usual    wuy    until    the   tU- 

KiKhi|>iii,    wrnt    tuiL'k   to   Wii>1iin;;loii   eon-  armg    at    Furt    SutJittT    and    the    eai 

viniirl    lliut    the    ('<iiif>ili'riili'>    of    North  the  frei^ident  for  T-'i.UiMJ   volunteers 

raroliiiiL  were  hut  a  handful.     The  lejfiH-  Ihc   |)eople  of   the   estate   with   eseiie: 

latiirt'.    in    aiilliori^tin;;   a    eimvi'iilion,   di-  and    alarm.      Taking    ailvantajrc    uf 

reirli'd  the  pi'i>iile,  wlii'n  the}'  elected  dele-  state    of    public    feclin],'.    the    legiiLi 


pate*   f'lr   it.   to  v.ii.   i.n   ilie   qiic-tifin  "(  aiithnri/ed  a  convention,  nnd  nrdered 

'■C:oiivfnlir.n"    or     ■  No   Ton  veil  I  ion,"       Ot  iliilion   of  dple;!at<-M  on  Mav    13.      At 

12<<    mftiihers    of    tli>f    lym vent  ion    elerted  Mime  tiuio  it  ^uve  tho  -jovernnr  aiithn 

■Tun,  2H,   ISfil.  eisht.v-in-o  were  I'nionist-:.  io  riii^e  lO.OOfi  men.  and  the  State  li 

The  p'-<iple,  however,  hud  v.iHil  a^iainst  it  nrer  the  power  to  i*Mie  «t.il)0.nno  in 

eonvi-iitioii.  „i   I'Tiilit.   in   denominatinnt   nii   low   ; 

The   h-i.hitnre   nppointM   ilelci-iiles   tn  rents.      It   defined   the   Bet    of    trea^i 

tlie  ['k.\'k  (.'ii.\(iiit;sM   iq,  r.t,  >ini|  iil-o  wp-  lie   levyin).'  w.ir   uf;ninst    the    State. 

iminii'd    e ini— loners    to    reptPsi'Mt    the  eiinventinn  nssemhliil  Mav  -2(1.  anil  i* 

Slnle  in  the  iiro|io<:i.il  •fen.r^il   eoniention  an  orrlinnnee  nf  nx-e^^inn  hv  n  un.tnii 

at    >r.inl!r.>niery.    Ahi..   hut    with    insinie-  vote.     f>n  the  winie  day   the   E«vemn 

tinii*   to   aei   only   as   ''  nu'di^itoiv   t"   t'M-  wieil   orilers   for   the   enrolment   of   3i 

rleavor   I'l  hrin;;  uliont   a    Henni'iliiition."  nien.  and  within  three  weekA  nnt  less 

They  declared,  by  rcioliition.  Feb.  i.  that  2n.tMHi  were  nniler  nrni«.     Tl,p  forta 
4R4 
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again  seized ;  also  the  United  States  mint  nearly  three  hours,  expelled  the  assailants, 
at  Charlotte.  The  loyal  "North  State,"  killing  33  and  wounding  100.  The  Na- 
placed  between  Virginia  and  South  Caro-  tionals  lost  8  killed  and  30  wounded, 
lina,  could  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  Foster  was  reinforced  later,  and  deter- 
the  untiring  Confederates  of  those  two  mined  to  strike  some  aggressive  blows  that 
commonwealths.  SutiHiled  that  there  was  might  intimidate  his  antagonists.  Early 
a  prevailing  Union  sentiment  in  eastern  in  November  he  made  an  incursion  in  the 
North  Carolina,  Colonel  Hawkins,  who  interior  and  liberated  several  hundred 
had  been  left  to  garrison  the  Hatteras  slaves.  With  a  larger  force  he  set  out 
forts,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  from  Newbern,  Dec.  11,  to  strike  and  break 
of  that  portion  of  the  State,  assuring  them  up  the  railway  at  Goldsboro  that  con- 
that  the  National  troops  made  war  only  nected  Richmond  with  the  Carolinas,  and 
on  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and  had  form  a  junction  with  the  National  forces 
come  to  support  the  loyal  people  in  up-  at  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  His  passage  of 
holding  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  A  a  large  creek  was  disputed  by  General 
response  to  this  was  a  convention  of  the  Evans  and  2.000  Confederates,  with  three 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Hatteras,  pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  routed,  and 
Oct.  12,  1801,  who  j)rofessed  to  ho.  loyal.  Foster  passed  on,  skirmishing  heavily. 
By  resolutions  the  convention  olTered  the  When  near  Kinston  he  encountered  (Dec. 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  national  14)  about  0,000  Confederates,  well  posted, 
government.  A  oonunittec  drew  up  and  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  they  were  driven 
reported  a  list  of  grievances;  also  a  dec-  across  the  river,  tiring  the  bridge  behind 
laration  of  independence  of  Confederate  them.  The  flames  were  put  out,  and  400 
rule.  A  more  important  convention  was  of  the  fugitives  were  captured.  Foster 
held  at  Hatteras  on  Nov.  18,  in  which  pushed  on  towards  Goldsboro,  and  near 
representatives  from  forty-five  of  the  coun-  that  place  was  checked  by  a  large  Con- 
ties  of  North  Carolina  appeared.  That  federate  force  under  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith, 
body  assumed  the  functions  of  fi.  State  Foster  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  over 
government,  and  by  a  strongly  worded  the  Neuse,  G  miles  of  the  railway,  and  a 
ordinance  provided  for  the  government  of  half-finished  iron-clad  gunboat,  returning. 
North  Carolina  in  allegiance  to  the  na-  to  Newbern  at  the  end  of  eight  days  with 
tional  Constitution.  The  promise  of  a  loss  of  507  men,  of  whom  00  were  killed, 
good  was  so  hopeful  that  President  Lin-  The  Confederate  loss  was  near  900,  full 
coin,  by  proclamation,  ordered  an  election  one-half  of  whom  were  prisoners, 
to  be  held  in  the  1st  Congressional  Dis-  In  the  winter  of  1803  Foster  sent  out 
trict.  C.  H.  Foster  was  elected  to  Con-  raiding  expeditions,  liberating  many 
gress,  but  never  took  a  seat.  This  leaven  slaves.  The  raids  aroused  Gen.  D.  H. 
of  loyalty  in  North  Carolina  was  soon  Hill,  who  concentrated  a  considerable 
destroyed  by  the  strong  arm  of  Confed-  force.  He  attacked  Newbern  with  twenty 
crate  power.  guns,  but  was  repulsed,  when  he  marched 
Operations  on  the  Coast. — General  Bum-  on  Little  Washington,  and  on  March  30 
side,  when  called  to  the  Army  of  the  began  a  siege  of  the  place.  He  planted 
Potomac,  Nov.  10,  1802,  left  Gen.  J.  G.  heavy  cannon  at  commanding  points  and 
Foster  in  command  of  the  National  troops  cut  oflT  the  supplies  of  the  garrison  of 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  That  region  1,200  men.  General  Spinola  attempted  to 
had  barely  suOicient  National  troops  to  raise  the  siege,  but  failed.  The  trans- 
hold  the  territory  against  the  attempts  of  port  Escort ^  liearing  one  of  Spinola's  regi- 
the  Confederates  to  repossess  it.  These  at-  ments,  accompained  by  General  Palmer 
tempts  were  frequently  made.  Tlie  little  and  others,  ran  the  gantlet  of  batteries 
garrison  at  the  village  of  Washington,  on  and  sharp-shooters  and  carried  supplies 
the  Pamlico  River,  were  surprised  by  Con-  and  troops  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.  At 
federate  cavalry  at  early  dawn  on  Sept.  the  middle  of  April,  Hill,  expecting  an 
5,  who  swept  through  the  village  almost  expedition  against  him,  abandoned  the 
unopposed.  Tliey  were  supported  by  two  siege  and  fled.  In  May  an  expedition,  led 
Confederate  gunboats  on  the  river.  The  by  Col.  J.  R.  Jones,  attacked  the  Con- 
garrison,    after   a    sharp    street-fight   for  federates  8  miles  from  Kinston,  capturing 
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their   intrenchments.   with    IG5   prifioners.  ileclarinf;  th«  ordinanro  of   sM^ession  null. 

TliP.v  wt-rr  oflpruardii  attarkpit   (May  23)  abolishini;   alavrry,    anil    repudiating    liie 

by  the  ('iHifviieratcii,  bill  repulHed  their  aa-  State  debt  created   in   aid   of   the  Cnnfnl- 

sailantB.    t'ulunel  Juneg  was  killed.     Near  erate  cause.    A  new  legiiUture  wan  elfct- 

the  end  of  the  munlh  (ten.   E.  A.   Potter  ed,  which  ratified   the   amrndnient  to  th« 

led  a  cavalry  expedition,  which  destroyed  national   Conatitution    abolishing   slaverj-. 


much     iiniperly    at    Tarlmro    and    other  The   new  (fovernment   of   Xorth   Carolina 

plueen.     'I'he  (iiiiiitry  was  aroiiHi-^l  by  this  did   not  meet   the  approval   of   Conir-e*.*: 

raid,  and   IVittir   Has  iiiiii[icllo.i   lu   (iijht  nor  were  the  rcpri-iientativeii  of  the  State 

very    fri^qilcntly    wilh    Confedpralen    sent  adniitteil   to  that  body.      In   1807  a  miti- 

ajrainst  him.     Yet  his  Ions  durinfr  his  en-  tary  f;overnmcnt  for  the  State  wa»  in^li- 

tire  raid  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  men.  tilled,  and  meBetires  were  taken  for  a  re- 

Sonn   aftcrwarils    r.Tnly)    Foster's  depart-  orpinization  of  the  civil   i^vernment.    In 

nient  wa»  enlart'ed,   inrludinc  hnver   Vir-  the  election   that   followed   oolored   people 

ffinin.    and.    leuvin;;    Ocneral    I'atmer    in  voted   for   the  first  time,   when   OO.iMkl  of 

comm.in'l  at  Xeu'lu'm.  he  made  his  head'  their  voteii  were  cait.     In  Januarv.   Hft<l. 

qiiarlfrx  at  Port  Mnnroc.  a  convention  adopted  a   new   con«ti(iition 

Karly  in  IKt;.")  Fort  Finher  wuh  captured,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  .\pril. 

and  rji'nera?  Sherninn  ninde  biii  vietorionn  It  wna  ajiprovwl  hy  ConpreiiB.  and  North 

march  Ihrnn^h  thr<  Stale,  which  ended  in  f'arolina    wa^i    declared,    in    June,    to    tie 

the  smrrcndiT  of  .Johnston 'h  army  in  May,  entitled   to   representation    in    that    hmlT 

\V.  W.  Iloldi-n  was  ajipiiinted  provisional  On  .Inly  11  the  President  proclaimed  that 

povernor    of    the    State.    May    29,    Iftfi."..  North  Carolina  had  resumed   its   pluo  in 

and  a   convention  of  delegates,  asi-emhlcil  the  I'nion.     The  Fiftecnlli  Amendment  ti> 

at  Kalcigh,  adopted   resolutions    (Oct.  '2)  the    national    Constitution     was     r^'ificd 
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March  4,  1809,  by  a  large  majority.   Dur-  STATE 

ing  that  year  and  the  next  the  State  was  Henr/  T  Clarke 
much  disturbed  by  the  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  Ku-klux  Klan  (g.  t?.).  Gov- 
ernor Ilolden  declared  martial  law  in 
two  counties;  and  for  this  articles  of 
im])cachnient  were  preferred  against  him, 
and  he  was  removed  from  office.  Popu- 
lation in  1890,  l,«i7,947;  in  1900,  1,893,- 
810.  See  Amidah,  Philip;  United  States, 
North  Carolina,  in  vol.  ix. 


GOVERNORS— CMUimied. 

•ding  1861 

Zebufon  B.  Vance sMumes  office      Nov.  17,  1862 

WiUiam  W.  Holden... provisional  governor. June  12, 1866 
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PROPRIETARY  OOVERNOR& 
COU)NY  OP  ALBKMARLK. 
William  nrummond..  apiwinted 


Jonathan  Worth 
William  W.  Holden. . . 

Tod  R  Caldwell 

Curtis H.  Brogden.... 
Zehulon  B.  Vance. . . . 
Thomaa  J.  Jarvis. .... 

Alfred  M.  Scales 

Daniel  6.  Fowle 

Thomas  M.  Holt 

Elias  Carr 

Daniel  L.  RnMeU. .... 

C.  B.  Aycock 

Heuy  B.  Glenn. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 
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.  Dec  16, 
..July  4, 1868 

1872 

July  17,  1874 

1877 

Jan.  18,  1K81 

"        1885 

"        1889 

"        IWl 

1893 

..Jan.  1,1897 

..      "     1901 

"     1906 


Nmim. 


Samuel  Stephens '*  ....Oct.,  1607 

George  Carlwright . . .  president  of  council 1674 

Miller •'  "       ...July,  1677 

John  Culpeper usurpe  the  govemm't. . . Dec,    " 

John  Harvey president  (il  council 1680 

John  Jenkins apfwiuted governor  ...June,    '* 

Henry  Wilkinson *'  *•         .. ..Feb.,  1681 

Soth  Sothcl ••  "         1683 

Philip  Ludwell "  "  1689 

Alexander  Lillington.. appointed  deputy  gov 1603 

Thomas  Harvey "  "        »*  1696 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Henderson  Walker. . .  president  or  council 1699 


Benjamin  Hawkins 

Samuel  Johnston 

Alexander  Martin 

Timothy  lilood worth 

Jesse  Franklin 

David  Stone 

James  Turner 

Jesse  Franklin 

David  Stone 

Nathaniel  Macon 

Montford  Stokes 

John  Branch 

James  Iredell 

Bedford  Brown 

Willie  P.  Mangum 


KolHjft  Daniel appointed  deputy  gov 1704 

Thomas  Carey "  •»        '♦  1706 

William  (tlover president  of  council  ....May,  1709  Robert  Strange 

Edward  Hyde *'  **        ...Aug.,  1710  William  A.  Graham 

*'    appointed  governor  ..Jan.  24, 1712  Willie  P.  Mangum 

Thomas  Pollock president  of  council  .Sept.  12,  **  William  U.  Haywood. . . 

Charles  Eden assumes  office  ax  gov.  May  28, 1714  George  E.  Badger 

Thomas  Pollock president  of  council .  Mar.  30,  r/2  David  8.  Reid 

William  Reed •*  '*         .Sept  7,    "  Asa  Biggs 

George  Rurrington. .  .assumes  office  as  gov. Jan.  15, 1724  Thomas  L  Clingman. . . 

Sir  Richard  Kverard. .  ''        **  "  July  17, 1726  Thomas  Hragg 
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17K9 
17H9 
1793 
1795 
1799 
IHOI 
1806 
lMt»7 
1813 
1H15 
1816 
182:i 
1828 
1829 
1831 
1836 
1840 
1840 
1843 
1846 
1864 
1H66 
1H6H 
1869 
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1795 
1793 
1799 
1801 
1806 
1807 
1816 
1813 
1816 
1828 
1823 
1829 
18:11 
1840 
1836 
1840 
1843 
18.54 
1846 
1866 
1869 
1858 
1861 
1861 


ROYAL  GOVERNORS. 

George  Biirrington...       nssnmes  office       Feb.  26,1731 

Nathaniel  Rice president  of  council  .Apr.  17,1734 

Gabriel  Johnston.   ...       assumes  office       ..Nov.  2,  '• 

Nathaniel  Rice president  of  council 1752 

MatthewRowan "  "         ..Feb.  1, 1763 

Arthur  Dobbs. assumesofflce      ..Nov.  1, 1764 

William  Tryon ♦♦  *'  ..Oct  27.1764 

James  Hasell president  of  council  ..July  1,1771 

Joeiuh  Martin assumesofflce       ...Aug., 

STATR   GOVERNORS  (elected  by  the  Assembly) 


37th,  38th,  and  39th  Congresses  vacant. 


11 


Joseph  C.  Abbott 

40th 

to  42d 

1868 

to 

1872 

John  Pool 

40th 
42d 

'•  43d 
♦•  64th 

1868 
1872 

1873 

Matt  W.  Ransom 

1876 

Augustus S.  Merrimou... 

43d 

"  46th 

1H73 

1879 

Zebulou  H.  Vance 

46th 

"  63d 

1879 

1K94 

Tliomas  J.  Jarvis. 

63d 

"  64th 

1894 

1896 

J.  C.  Pritchard 

64th 
64th 
67th 
68th 

**  68th 
"  66th 

44 

1895 
1895 
1001 

loo:) 

1903 

Marion  Butler 

1901 

F.  M.  Simmons 

liee  S.  Overman 

Richard  Caswell.  Dec  ,  1776 

AbnerNanh "     1779 

Thomas  Burke. .  July,  1781 

Alexander  Martin 1782 

Richard  Caswell 1784 

Samuel  Johnston 1787 

Alexander  Martin 1789 

Richard  Dobbe  Spaight  1792 

Snmuel  Ashe. 1796 

William  R   Davie 1798 

BenJ-tmIn  Williams. ...1799 

James  Turner 1802 

Nathaniel  Alexander..  1805 
Benjamin  Williams.. .  .1807 


David  Stone 1B06 


STATE  GOVERNORS  (elected  by  the  people) 

Edward  B.  Dudley.. . .      assumes  office 
John  M.  Morehead...  ••  " 

William  A.  Graham.. 

Charles  Manly 

IWivid  S.  Reid 

Thomas  Rragg 

JobnW.  EUlB 


North    Dakota,    a    northern    frontier 
Benjamin  Smith 1810    State,  formed  by  the  division  of  Dakota 

William  Hawkins 1811    o^       ..  •    a       *  cs*-.*^       :-     iqqo       :. 

William  Miller 1814    Territory    into    two    States    m    1881);    is 

John  Branch 1817    bounded   on   the  north   by   the   Canadian 

GiSriel'Soiraes.*.*..  .*..'i82i    provinces  of  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba,  east 
HutchingsG.  Burton.. 1824    by  Minnesota,  south  by  South  Dakota,  and 

j5hiro'iISS*"::;::::::i828   west  by  Montana.    It  is  limited  in  latitude 
Montford  Stokei*. *..*.*..  1830   by  46**  to  49*  N.,  and  in  longitude  by  90* 

30'   to    104*    5'   W.    Area,   70,795    square 
miles,  in  thirty-nine  counties;  population 
in  1890,  182,719;  in  1900,  319,140.     Capi- 
..Jan.  1,1837    tal,  Bismarck. 

}^  Although  the  State  yields  coal  to  a 
1849  profitable  extent,  its  largest  economic  in- 
im  ^^rests  are  comprised  in  its  agricultural 
1809  productions.  In  the  calendar  yesLT  1908 
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NOBTH  SAXOTA— NOBTH   POnTT 

the  field  of  wheat  was  GS,240,S80  busbeiR,  was   accordingly    divided    and    two   Slitn 

valued    nt    f34.801.505;    oats,    21.84.').tK)0  were  created, Nort'i  Dakota  and  SoithDa- 

biisheU.     valued     at     «1, 771.052;    barley,  K<n'A  (7.  v.) ,  both  being  admitted  into  the 

12.408.384   bushels,  valued   at  $4,488,618;  Union  on  Nov.  3,  1889.     In  1891  an  aggn- 

and  hay.  175.775  tons,  valued  at  98I5,5!)I1.  gale  of  1,600,000  aores  of  land,  comprising 

The  bonded  debt  in  11)03  was  $002,300;  the  a  former  Indian   reservation,   was  thrown 

sehoo!     fund,    $1.41S,62!I.      The    assesHed  open     to     actual      settlers.      See     L'sitcd 

valuation    of    taxable    property,    at    one-  States,  Xoittii  Dakota,  in   vol.  ii. 
third    actual    value,    for    1903   was:    real 
eslnte,     $01,61(1.0!>0:     personal     property,  territorial  GOTERKURS. 

».->4.n21,354:  total,  ?146,.'i37.444  ;  tax  rate,  Wi"  »mX.):in>... a|>poiiii«d im 

$r>.r,0  per  $1,000.     The  valuation  of  per-  iSIT^j.rilllk.'.*.'.''.'.'.','         ■**         .",";;.'.'.'.";."  wS 

sonal  property  included  railroad  property  Joi-n  *■  p"f uuik "         !■« 

iisscBsed  at  $21,307,242.  wilhm  IlXIwS.v.';.'."    "     i::::::.':;::  IkI 

lIislori/.—  \n   1780  a  French  trader  set-  '■■•■  twdm *|         im 

tied  at  I'emliinu,  now  the  county  scat  of  i'^.uihk.  i'liarcli  !!!!!'"'         ■■         '" i«fl 

Pembina  county,  which,  in   1812,  was  oc-  Anbiit  (;.  M.llriw.'.'.;.'"        "         '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..V  IM 

cupied  by  a  Siiiliinh  colony;  but  in  1823  --TAn' 

the    United    Slates    discovered    that    thia  j^,^„  „|,^,, 

place  was  a  part  of  its  territory  and  the  a.  H  liitrkc. 

nnlional  flaw  wiis  ruined  over  iL    In  1858,  |'j„^^;.''"||;'d*" 

whi-n  the  State  of  .Minne«)ta  waa  organ-  Kraok  a.  Itri'^^'ii!!"!!!. 

izcd,    the   Terrilciry   ot    NebraKka    having  fn,'lk\t"hite' ' 

been  already  ncparated.  the  remainder  of  a.  ^.  str\rc... ......... 

Dakota   was   left   without   legal    name   or                     united  sT 
cxiatence.       I!y    Ihi;    act    ot    Congress    of                    n^u*." 
March   2,   1861,   the  Territory  of   DakoU  "  — 


Portfr  T,  WHJiimbfi 


North  Point,  Kattij:  of.  Tlie  humiliat- 
ing events  of  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton in  1814  created  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  but  were  some- 
what atoned  for  by  the  able  defence  of 
Itallimore,  which  soon  afterwards  oc- 
curred. On  Sunday,  July  11.  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  appeared  off  I'atapsco  Bay  with 
a  large  force  <if  land  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Rws.  At  sunrise 
the  next  morning  he  landed  0,000  troops 
at  North  Point.  12  miles  above  Baltimore, 
and  at  the  sHme  time  the  BritiBh  fleet 
»i.T«  aiiLDP  sor™  nAKi^TL  bombarded  font  McHesrt   {g.  r.),  whieu 

guarded  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  a  city 
was  orgiini7.eJ,  and  in  the  following  year  of  40.000  inhabitants  nt  that  time,  and 
its  eapital  was  located  al  Yanklon.  In  q  place  against  wh'eh  the  British  held  a 
1883  the  cupilnl  «uK  removed  to  Bismarck,  grudge,  because  of  the  numerous  priva- 
t  for  the  adm*    *         '    ' 


and  in   1884  the  0 

Dakota   into   the   U 

1888 

expresseil  a  desire  that  th 


Wal 


L    pa: 


In        The   citi;;ens   of    Baltimore    had    wiselv 
and    provided    for    the    emergency.       A     large 
ihcr   of   troops   were   gathered    around 
Fort  McHenry  waa   garrieoncd 


rated  from 

Stale  under    by  1.000 


under  Ma  J. 


-KOIMiE  Armib 


e  of  North  Dakota.    Tlie  Territory   tead   (q.  c),  and  supported  by  batteries. 


HOBTH   FOIHT,   BATTIA   OT 


The  citizens  had  constructed  a 
long  line  uf  forliKcatioDB  on 
what  Bifterwarda  became  Pat- 
terson Park,  Intclli^nce  of  the 
landing  of  the  Driliah  at  North 
I'uint  produced  great  alarm  in 
lUltimore.  A  lar)^  number  of 
faniilica,  with  such  property  as 
they  could  carry  with  tbcm,  fled 
to  the  country,  and  inns,  tor 
IIM)  milcB  north  of  the  city, 
were  filled  with  rcfuge^B.  The 
veteran  Gen.  Samuel  Smith  was 
in  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary ct  Baltimore,  then  ahout 
0,000  strong.  Ueneral  Winder 
had  joined  him  (Sept.  10)  with 
all  the  forces  at  bis  command. 
When  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  British  came,  General 
Smith  Bent  General  Strieker 
with  3,200  men  in  that  direc- 
tion to  watch  the  movemcntH 
of  the  invaders  and  act  as 
circum  stances  might  require. 
Some  volunteers  and  militia 
were  also  sent  to  co-operate  with  Strieker. 
Peeling  confident  of  succeas.  Boss,  accom- 
panicil  by  Admiral  Cockburn,  rode  gayly 
in  front  of  the  troojia  as  they  moved  tow- 
ards Baltimore.  They  had  marched  about 
an  hour,  when  they  halted  and  spent  an- 
other hour  in  resting  and  careless  carous- 
ing at  a  Uvem. 

From  Colonel  Sterctt's  regiment  General 
Strieker  had  sent  forward  companies  led 
by  Captains  Levering  and  Howard,  160  in 
number,  and  commanded  by  Maj.  B.  K. 
Heath.  They  were  aecompanicd  by  As- 
quith's  (and  a  few  other)  riflemen,  sev- 
enty in  number,  a  small  piece  of  artillery, 
and  some  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Stiles. 
They  met  the  Briti»h  odvaneinR  at  a  point 
about  7  miles  from  Baltimore.  Two  of 
Anquith's  riflemen,  concealed  in  a  hollow, 
fired  upon  Boss  and  Cockburn  as  they 
were  riding  ahead  of  the  troops,  when  the 
former  fell  from  his  horse,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
favorite  aide,  Duncan  McDougall,  before 
his  bearers  reached  the  boats.  The  com- 
mand now  devolved  on  Col.  A.  A.  Brooke. 
Under  his  direction  the  entire  invading 
force  pressed  forward,  and.  at  about  2  p.m. 
(Sept.  12),  met  the  first  line  of  General 
^tri^ker's  Diain  body,  whei)  a  fevere  com- 


bat began.  The  battle  raged  for  two 
hours,  when  the  superior  force  of  the  Brit- 
ish compelled  the  Americans  to  fall  buck 
towards  Baltimore;  and  at  Worthington's 
Mill,  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
intrenchments  cast  up  by  the  citizens,  thef 
were  joined  by  General  Winder  and  hia 
forces.  The  British  halted  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night  on  the  battle-field. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  fieet  had  pre- 
juired  to  attack  Fort  McHenry,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  began  a  bombard- 
ment, which  H'as  kept  up  until  the  next 
morning.  At  the  same  time  the  land 
force  began  to  move  on  Baltimore,  Their 
movements  were  very  cautious,  and,  at 
evening.  Colonel  Brooke  bad  an  interview 
with  Admiral  Cochrane.  It  was  decided 
that  the  movements  of  the  British  on  land 
and  water  were  failures,  and  that  pru- 
dence demanded  an  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise.  At  3  a.k.  on 
the  14th,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
rain,  the  land  troops  stole  away  to  their 
ships,  and,  at  an  early  hour,  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  fort  ceased  and  the  Brit- 
ish ships  withdrew,  Baltimore  was  saved. 
The  British  bad  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  260  men;  the  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  woii!i(|e4>  and  prisoners,  813.    7I>9 


HOBTHEASTEBH   BOUHDABT 

gralrful  citizens  of  Baltimore  deviwd  m.  concerning  that  boundary  was.  in  1839, 
mcninrial  of  the  Balvation  of  their  citj  aubmitted  to  the  King  of  the  XethcrUodj 
and  of  the  actors  in  it,  as  enduring  as  for  arbitration-  Instead  of  deciding  tbe 
marble  could  msLe  it.  For  them  Maii-  question  submitted  to  bim,  he  fixed  a  new 
milian  Godefroy  designed  the  beautiful  boundary  (January,  1837)  not  contem- 
Btructure  which  stands  in  Calvert  Street,  plated  by  either  party.  The  American 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  minister  at  The  Hague  im  media  trly  pro- 
monument  is  a  cenotaph,  surmounted  tested  against  the  decision,  but,  as  it  gsre 
by  a  column  representing  tbe  Roman  territory  in  dispute  to  Great  Britain.  Ihat 
fasces.  The  whole  monument,  including  government  accepted  the  decision.  The 
the  exquisitely  wrought  female  figure  at  State  of  ftlsine,  bordering  on  the  British 
tbe   top,   symbolizing    the   city   of    Balti'    territory    of    New    Brunswick,     protestnl 

against  the  award- 
Coltisions  occurred, 
and  the  national  gov- 
ernment   began    neso- 


wilh     Uai 


vith 


tie  men  t  of 
the  alTair.     An  a^ent 
appointed      hj     Maine 
recommended     that 
Stale   to   cede   to   the 
L'niled   States   her 
claim    beyond    the 
boundary- line    recom- 
mended   by    the   arbi- 
ter, for  an   ample  in- 
demnity.   Tlie  subject 
passed     thron^ch     the 
various  stages  of  dis- 
cussion   and    n^nt  ia- 
tion,  until   the  irriU- 
tions    caused    hy    the 
sympathy     of     the 
Americans      for      the 
Canadians     who     had 
broken  out   into  open 
rebellion    against    the 
British    government 
caused  great  heat  con- 
ceminji  the  boundarr. 
The  people  of  Maine 
were    much    excited, 
and  armed  in  defence 
of  what   they  deemed 
their  rights.    In  fact,  there  were  prepara- 
tions   for   war   in   both   Maine   and    New 
Brunswick,  and  the  peaceful   relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes 
were  threatened  with  rupture.      President 
sent   General    Scott    to    that 


more,  is  almost  53  feet  in  height.     It  was 
erected  in  1815,  at  a  cost  of  «G0,000. 

Northeastern  Boundary,  The.    A  dis- 
pute  concerning   the   exact   boundary   he- 
twwn  the  Uiiiled  Slates  and   the  British    were  thre 
poaspaBions  on  the  east,  as  defined  by  tbe    Van    Bun 

treaty  of  peace  in  17S3.  remained  unsettled  frontier  in  the  winter  of  1839.  and,  bv  his 
at  the  close  of  President  Jackson's  ad-  vine  and  conciliatory  conduct,  quiet*  was 
ministration,  in  1837.  In  conformity  with  produced  and  bloodshed  was  prevented, 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1SI4),  the  question  The  whole  dispute  waa  Biuillj  Kttled  bv 
400  ' 


K0BTHEA8TEBN   PASSAGE   TO   INDIA— NOBTHJOBir 

the  Ashburton-Webflter  treaty  (Aug.  20,  passing  from  the  Arctic  seas  into  the  Pa- 
1942)  negotiated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  cific  Ocean,  through  Bering  Strait.  See 
by  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Arctic  Explorations. 
]x)rd  Ashburton,  acting  for  Great  Britain,  Northmen,  The.  The  Scandinavians 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  special  minister  — inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
for  that  purpose.  Besides  settling  the  Sweden — ^were  called  Northmen.  They 
boundary  question,  the  treaty  provided  for  were  famous  navigators,  and,  in  the  ninth 
the  final  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  century,  discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
and  for  giving  up  criminal  fugitives  from  In  the  tenth  century  a  colony  led  by  Eric 
justice  in  certain  cases.  the  Red  was  planted  in  the  latter  coun- 
Northeastem  Passage  to  India.  The  try  (083).  It  is  said  that  an  adventurer 
Dutch  had  large  commercial  interests  in  named  Bjami  discovered  the  mainland 
the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  East  India  of  North  America  in  the  tenth  century 
Company  w^as  formed  in  1G02,  and  the  (986).  These  people  were  chiefly  from 
establishment  of  similar  companies  to  Norway,  and  kept  up  communication  with 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  had  been  sug-  the  parent  country.  According  to  an 
gested  by  William  Usselinx,  of  Antwerp.  Icelandic  chronicle.  Captain  Lief,  son  of 
The  Dutch  had  watched  with  interest  the  Eric  the  Red,  sailed  in  a  little  Norwegian 
efforts  of  the  English  and  others  to  find  vessel  (1001),  with  thirty-five  men,  to  fol- 
a  northwest  passage  to  India;  but  Lin-  low  up  the  discovery  of  Bjarni,  and  was 
schootcn,  the  eminent  Dutch  geographer,  driven  by  gales  to  a  rugged  coast,  sup- 
believed  that  a  more  feasible  passage  was  posed  to  have  been  Labrador.  He  ex- 
to  be  found  around  the  north  of  Europe,  plored  the  shores  southward  to  a  more 
There  was  a  general  belief  in  Holland  that  genial  climate  and  a  well-wooded  coun- 
therc  was  an  open  polar  sea,  where  per-  try,  supposed  to  have  been  Nova  Scotia, 
petual  summer  reigned,  and  that  a  happy,  and  then  to  another,  still  farther  south, 
cultivated  people  existed  there.  To  find  abounding  in  grapes,  which  he  named 
these  people  and  this  northeastern  marine  Vinland,  supposed  to  have  been  Massa- 
route  to  India  William  Barentz  (g.  v,),  chusetts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Lief 
a  pilot  of  Amsterdam,  sailed  (June,  1504),  and  his  crew  built  huts  and  wintered  in 
with  four  vessels  furnished  by  the  gov-  Vinland,  and  returned  to  Greenland  in 
ernment  and  several  cities  of  the  Nether-  the  spring,  his  vessel  loaded  with  timber, 
lands,  for  the  Arctic  seas.  Barentz's  ves-  Thorwald,  Lief*s  brother,  went  to  Vinland 
sel  became  separated  from  the  rest.  He  with  thirty  men  in  1002,  and  wintered 
reached  and  explored  Nova  Zembla.  The  there  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
vessels  all  returned  before  the  winter.  R.  I.,  it  is  supposed.  The  next  year  he 
Linsohooten  had  accompanied  one  of  the  sent  some  of  his  men  to  examine  the 
ships,  and  remained  firm  in  his  belief  in  coasts,  with  the  intention  of  planting  a 
the  feasibility  of  a  northeast  passage.  An-  colony.  They  were  gone  all  summer,  and 
other  expedition  sent  in  the  summer  of  it  is  believed  they  went  as  far  south  as 
1595  was  an  utter  failure.  A  third,  in  Cape  May.  In  1004  Thorwald  explored 
1596,  under  Barentz  and  others,  penetrated  the  coast  eastward,  and  was  killed  in  a 
the  polar  waters  beyond  the  eightieth  skirmish  with  the  natives  (see  Skilic- 
parallel,  and  discovered  and  landed  upon  lings),  and  the  following  year  his  com- 
Spitzbergen.  Two  of  the  vessels  rounded  panions  returned  to  Greenland. 
Nova  Zembla,  where  they  were  ice-bound  Thorstein,  a  younger  son  of  Eric,  sailed 
until  the  next  year,  their  crews  suffer-  for  Vinland  with  twenty-five  companions 
ing  terribly.  Barentz  died  in  his  boat  in  and  his  young  wife,  Gudrida,  whom  he  had 
June,  1597,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  married  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Adverse 
polar  summer.  His  companions  escaped  winds  drove  the  little  vessel  on  a  desolate 
and  returned.  Nothing  more  was  at-  shore  of  Greenland,  on  the  borders  of 
tempted  in  this  direction  until  the  Dutch  Baffin  Bay,  where  the  company  remained 
sent  Henry  Hudson  (</.  r.),  in  1609,  to  till  spring.  There  Thorstein  died,  and 
search  for  a  northeast  passage  to  India,  sadly  his  young  wife  took  his  body  back 
It  remained  for  a  Swedish  explorer  to  to  Eric's  house.  During  the  next  summer 
make  the  passage  in  a  steamship  in  1879,  Thorfinn    Karlsefui,    a    rich    Norwegian 
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'  livin;;  in  lot-Iainl,  went  to  (>recn1and,  fell  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  eh 

i  in   luvc  with  tlie  yniin^^  widow,  Giidrida,  or  next  of  kin  in  (^quaI  de;;rree,  thu.s 

and,  with  his  bridt*  and  ItiO  jHTsons   (tive  ing   a   fatal   blow   at    the    unju.st   h 

i  of  thoin  young  married   women),   sailed,  primogeniture.     It  also   provided  an 

:j  in    ihwo.   >hiii?*.    for   Vinhind,   to   phmt   a  clared  that '*  there  .shall  )x^  neither  si 

l\  rohmy.     Thfv   hinde<l,  it   i»  supposed,  in  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  suit 

•;  Khodo  I^hiiid.    Th(»r(inn  remained  in  Vin-  ritory,  otherwise  than  in   the  puni.-*}] 

*»  hmd    about    threi-    vears.    when?   Gudrida  of   erinies   whereof    the    r»artv    shall 

gavtf   birth   to  a   son,   whom  they  named  Ixien  fully  eonvicted."    This  ordinanci 

Siiorrr.  who  became  the  ])rogi*nitor  of  Al-  adopted  on  the  13th,  after  adding  a  e 

iMTt  Thnrwaldsi-n,  the  gn-at  I)rtni>h  sculpt-  relative   to   the   reclamation    of    fugi 

or.      Returning  to   Iceland,   Thorfmn   diod  from    lalK)r,    similar    to    tluit    whii:h 

tlier**,  and   his  widow  and  her  son  went,  inoorporatrd  in  the  national  Cunstiti 

in  turn,  on  a   pilgrimage  to  Home.     Ice-  a   few  weekft  later.     This   ordinan****. 

landic  rn;iiiu><-ri|)ts  inrTitinn  visits  to  Vin-  the  fact  that   Indian   titles   to    IT.ihh 

land  in  112'),  1 1:^.1,  and  1147.    About  1390  arres  of  land  in  that  region  had  latfly 

Nnor.o  Zkno    (*/.   r.),  a  Veiietijin.  visited  extinguished  by  treaty  with  several  oj 

(in-enhind.  aiid   there  met    fisluTinen  who  trilies  (the  Six  Nations,  Wyambitt^s.  1 

had    hern    tm    the   eonsts  of   America.      A  wjires.   and    Shawnc-e??),   cau-^ed    a    ??i:i 

remarkabli'     structure     yet     standing     at  and  great  influx  of  srttler'i  into  the  e 

XF.wrni'.T    II.    I.    (tf,    r. ),    is   supposi-d    by  try  along  the  northern  bsinks  of  the  ( 

eome  to  h;ive  been  erected  by  the  North-  The    Northwest   Territory    .so    establi 

men.      lJi--lMij»     'rimrlaek,     of     Iceland,     a  included   the  present  States   of   Ohio, 

descendant  of  Giidriila.  ef)mpiled  a  record  diana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  and   \Vi?»nn 

of  tlie  vovjige^  of  the  Northmen  from  the  It   is   estimated   that   within   a    vear 

old  chroniele-i.  lowing  the  organization   of   the   terri 

Northrop,  Lrcirs  Bellixcf.r.  military  full    20,000    men,    women,    and    chil« 

oflicer:    born    in    ("liarle^ton.   S.    C,    Sept.  passed    down   the   Ohio    River    to   1km 

8,   ISll:   grnduated   at  the  United   States  settlers  upon  its  bank.s.     See   Ori»ix.* 

Milit.'iry  Academy  in  ISJH;  later  practised  OF  1787. 

medicine  in  ('h:ir!est<m:  and  was  restored        Norton,  Chapple,  military  officer;  I 

to    tlie   army   wlien   JetTerson    Davis   was  in  England  in  1740;  became  a  lieuten 

Secretary  rif  War.     DnriuL'  the  Civil  War  colonel  in  the  Briti.sh  army  in   1774; 

he  w.i>  cnninii-~:iry-general  of  the  C'onfed-  brevetted   general    in    1802;    came   to 

crate  army,  and  maclo  Kichmond  his  head-  United  States  in  1770,  and  fought  in 

rpiarter-.     He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  Revolutionary    War.    receiving    honor 

(1.  ls;)4.  mention  several  times.     He  died  in  I 

Northwestern    Boundary.      See   Ore-  land,  March  19,  1818. 
<;oN  :  San  Jiax.  Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  educator;  1 

Northwestern    Territory,    The.     The  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  10.  1827;  g 

Congre-s  w:is  in  session  in  New  York  City  uated    at   Harvard    College    in    1840, 

wliile  tlie  eniiventinn  that  framed  the  na-  entered    mercantile    business    in     Hos 

tinruil   Con-tit  lit  inn   was  silting  in  Phihi-  In   1S40  he  shipped  as  supercargo  for 

d»  Ipliiii.      'lliiit.    ImmIv    ]iei  fnrnuMl    an    act  East    Indian    voyage;     and     sub<iH|in- 

jit  tli:il  se--ir)n  ^er.ind  only  in  importance  made  several   tours   in   Europe.      In    1 

t<»  the  (TMwiiing  :iet  of  the  convention  at  he   was   chosen    Professor   of    the    His 

I'hil.idelplii:!.     On   .Inly   11.    17S7.  a   com-  of  Art  at  Harvard  College,  and  held 

mi t tee.  of  wliidi   Xatlian  Dane,  of  Ma-^sa-  post   till    ISOS,   when    he   resigned    on 

flni-ett>.  wa-  eliainri.in,  reported  **  An  or-  count  of  age.     He  is   well   known   as 

diname   for   the  gnvernmeiit  of  the  terri-  authority  on  art  and  as  a  Dante  seh 

tory  of  the  United  Stntes  northwest  of  the  In    1802-08   he   was  etlitor   of    the    \ 

r»liio."     Tliis  territory  was  limited  to  the  Amrrirnti  Rrririr.     He  has  edited  the 

n  ded   hinds  in   that   reL'ion.     This  report,  trrft   nf  Jamffi   Rusft*'ll   Loirrll ;    Wr\ 

embodied    in    a    bill,    contained    a    speeial  of  (Jrorqr  William  Curti.9;  CorrvHi»ont 

]irovis<i    t]i:it    the    estate-^    of    all    persons  of   Carli/hj  and   Kmrrson,   and    of    ft 

dving    intestate    in    the   territory   should  and  Carlyle;  Letters  of  Thomas  Cat 
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Historical  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  Quakers,  who  declared  that  "by  the  im- 

the  Middle  Ages,  etc.  mediate   power   of   the  Lord "   he   "  was 

Norton,  Charles  Stuabt,  naval  officer ;  smitten  and  died."     He  died  in  Boston, 

born   in   Allmny,   N.   Y.,  Aug.    10,    1836;  Mass.,  April  5,  1G63. 

graduated    at    the    United    States    Naval  Norwood,    TnoicAS    Maivbon,    jurist; 

Academy   in    1855;    and   became   rear-ad-  bom  in  Talbot  county,  Ga.,  April  26, 1830 ; 

miral  and  was  retired  in   1898.     During  graduated  at  Emory  College  in  1850;  ad- 

the   Civil   War   he   served   on   blockading  mitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  in  1852;  served 

duty   off   Cliarleston,    with    the   Potomac  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate 

flotilla,  and  at  Hampton  Roads;  took  part  army;     was    United    States    Senator    in 

in   numerous  engagements,  including  the  1871-77;    Representative   in   Congress   in 

battle  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C. ;   was  acting  1885-89;    and   author   of   Plutocracy,   or 

rear-admiral  and  commandant  of  the  South  American  White  Sla/very. 

Atlantic    Station    in    1894-96;    and   com-  Nott,  Ciiables  Cooper,  jurist;  bom  in 

mandant  of  the  Washington  navy-yard  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1827;  grad- 

1896-98.  uated    at    Union    College    in    1848,    and 

Norton,     Frank     Henry,     journalist;  practised  law  in  New  York  City  till  the 

born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  March  20,  1836;  Civil    War   broke   out,   when    he   entered 

assistant  librarian  in  the  Astor  Library,  the   Union   army   as   captain   in   the   5th 

1855;  chief  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Li-  Iowa  Cavalry.    He  was  commissioned  colo- 

brary  in    1866;    subsequently  engaged   in  nel  of  the   176th  New  York  Volunteers; 

journalism  in  New  York  City.    Among  his  was  captured  at  tlie  fall  of  Brashear,  La., 

publications  are  Historical  Register  of  the  in  June,  1863;  and  was  held  prisoner  for 

Centennial    Exhibition,    1876;    the    Paris  thirteen  months   in  Texas.     On  Feb.  22, 

Exposition,  1878;  Life  of  Gen,  \V,  8.  Han-  1865,    President    Lincoln    appointed    him 

cock;    Life    of    Alexander    H,    Stephens;  a  judge  of  the  court  of  claims,  and  on 

Daniel  Boone,  etc.  Nov.  23,  1896,  he  became  its  chief -justice. 

Norton,  John,  clergyman;  born  in  He  is  author  of  Mechani&s  Lien  Laws; 
Hertfordshire,  England,  May  6,  1606;  Sketches  of  the  War;  Sketches  of  Prison 
became  a  Puritan  preacher;  settled  in  Camps;  The  Seven  Great  Hymns  of  the 
New  Plymouth  in  1635;  and  went  to  Mediaeval  Church;  Court  of  Claims  Re- 
Boston  in  1636,  while  the  Hutchinsonian  ports  (32  volumes)  ;  and  many  pamphlets 
controversy  (see  Hutchinson,  Anne)  was  and  magazine  articles, 
running  high.  He  soon  became  minister  Nott,  Elipiialet,  clergyman;  born  in 
of  the  church  at  Ipswich.  In  1648  he  as-  Ashford,  Conn.,  June  25,  1773.  Left  an 
sist^d  in  framing  the  Cambridge  Plat-  orphan  Avhile  yet  a  boy,  he  lived  with  an 
form.  He  went  with  Governor  Bradstreet  uncle  and  taught  school  a  few  years.  In 
to  Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration,  to  get  1795  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  began 
a  confirmation  of  the  Massachusetts  char-  his  ministry  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  Af- 
ter. A  requirement  which  the  King  in-  terwards  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Albany, 
sistcd  upon — namely,  that  justice  should  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1804  he  was  elected  pres- 
be  administered  in  the  royal  name,  and  ident  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which 
that  all  persons  of  good  moral  character  post  he  held  until  his  death,  Jan.  29, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  I>ord*s  Supper,  1866.  Upwards  of  3,700  students  gradu- 
and  their  children  to  baptism — was  very  ated  under  his  presidency.  At  the  celebra- 
offensive  to  the  colonists,  who  treated  tion  (1854)  of  the  semi-centennial  of  his 
their  agents  who  agreed  to  the  require-  presidency  between  600  and  700  of  the 
ment  with  such  coldness  that  it  hastened  alumini  who  had  graduated  under  him 
the  death  of  Norton,  it  is  said.  The  first  were  present.  Dr.  Nott  gave  much  atten- 
Latin  prose  book  written  in  the  country  tion  to  physical  science,  especially  to  the 
was  by  Norton — an  answer  to  questions  laws  of  heat,  and  he  invented  a  stove 
relating  to  church  government.  He  also  which  was  very  popular  for  many  years, 
wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Quakers,  en-  He  obtained  about  thirty  patents  for  in- 
titled  The  Heart  of  New  England  Rent  ventions  in  this  department.  Nott's  was 
by  Blasphemies  of  the  Present  Generation,  the  first  stove  constructed  for  burning 
Norton  encouraged  the  persecution  of  the  anthracite  ooal|  and  was  extensively  used. 
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Nott,  Samuel,  missionary;  born  in  capture  of  that  post  was  placed  in  partial 
Franklin,  Conn.,  Sept.  11,  1788;  was  the  charge.  The  fort,  however,  soon  fell  into 
last  survivor  of  the  first  band  of  mission-  the  hands  of  900  newly  arrived  Spanish 
aries  sent  out  to  India  by  the  American  marines.  Soon  after  Bienville  with  the 
board  of  foreign  missions  in  1812.  He  aid  of  Indians  recaptured  the  place.  In 
was  ordained  just  before  his  departure.  1720-23  Noyan  was  appointed  major  of 
He  returned  in  1816,  and  continued  to  New  Orleans;  and  in  1727  he  established 
preach  and  teach  school  nearly  the  whole  several  colonies  in  western  Mississippi, 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  He  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1739. 
Hartford,  June  1,  1869.  Kojen,   Edwabd   Follensbee,   military 

Nourse,  Joseph  Everett,  author;  officer;  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  17,  1832;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
1819;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1857;  practised  law  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
in  1837;  Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  when  he 
Studies  in  the  United  States  Naval  entered  the  Union  army,  in  which  he 
Academy  in  1850-64;  and  of  Mathematics  served  with  distinction,  becoming  a  brevet 
in  1864-81.  His  publications  include  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1865; 
Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Ohservor  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1871;  and 
tions;  Memoir  of  the  Founding  and  was  United  States  minister  to  France  in 
Progress  of  the  United  States  Naval  Ob-  1877-81.  He  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept. 
Mervatory;  Narrative  of  the  Second  Arctic   4,  1890. 

Exploration  by  Charles  F.  Hall;  etc.     He        Noyes,    John    Humphrey,    clergyman; 
died  in  Georgetown.  D.  C,  Oct.  8,  1889.      born   in   Brattleboro,   Vt.,   Sept.    6,    1811; 

Nova  Caesarea.    See  New  Jersey.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1830; 

Nova  Scotia.  In  1632  Charles  I.  re-  licensed  to  preach  in  1833,  and  in 
signed  to  lx)uis  XIII.  of  France  all  claims  the  following  year  declared  he  had  ex- 
to  New  France,  Acadia  {q.  t?.),  and  perienced  a  "second  conversion."  He 
Canada,  as  the  property  of  England.  This  founded  a  new  sect  called  Perfectionists 
restoration  was  fruitful  of  many  ills  to  in  Putnam  county,  Vt.  After  twelve  years 
the  English  colonies  and  to  England,  he  imbibed  some  of  the  teachings  of 
Chalmers  traces  back  to  it  the  colonial  Fourier  and  persuaded  his  disciples  to 
disputes  of  later  times  and  the  American  live  in  communities.  In  1848  he  went 
Eevolution.  The  inhabitants  of  Nova  with  his  followers  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  where 
Scotia  were  more  in  favor  of  the  struggling  he  established  the  Oneida  Community. 
Americans  than  were  those  of  Canada.  A  He  taught  that  God  had  a  dual  body — 
large  portion  of  them  seemed  desirous  of  male  and  female.  The  only  successful  corn- 
linking  their  fortunes  with  the  cause  of  munities,  those  founded  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
the  "  Bostonians,"  as  the  American  pa-  and  Wallingford,  Conn.,  adopted  what 
triots  were  called.  They  petitioned  the  was  named  "  complex  marriage,"  and  lived 
Continental  Congress  on  the  subject  of  in  a  "  unity  house."  Subsequently  they 
union,  and  opened  communications  with  were  compelled  to  abandon  "  complex 
Washington ;  and  Massachusetts  was  more  marriage "  and  their  number  soon  di- 
than  once  asked  to  aid  in  revolutionizing  minished.  Noyes  published  The  Second 
that  province.  But  its  distance  and  weak-  Coming  of  Christ;  History  of  American 
ness  made  such  assistance  impracticable.  Socialismy  etc.  He  died  in  Niagara  Falls, 
See  Canada."  Canada,  April   13,   1886. 

Kowelly  Increase,  colonist;  born  in  Nugent,  Sib  George,  military  officer; 
England  in  1590;  sailed  for  Massachusetts  born  in  Berkshire,  England,  June  10,  1757; 
with  John  Winthrop  in  1630;  was  com-  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  pro- 
missioner  of  military  affairs  in  1632;  and  moted  major  in  1782;  took  part  in  the 
secretary  of  Massachusetts  in  1644-49.  bombardment  of  Forts  Montgomery  and 
He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  I,  1655.         Clinton    in    New    York;    and    afterwards 

Noyan,  Chari^s  Desire  Amable  Tran-  served  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
QUiLLE,  military  officer;  born  in  Ruffec,  He  died  in  Berkshire,  England,  March 
France,  in  1690;  accompanied  Bienville  on    11,  1849. 

his  expedition  to  Pensacola;  and  after  the       Nulliflcationy  a  term  used  for  the  re- 
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